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1. Poezias vartas de Andre Nunes da Sylva. Lisbon: 1671. 

2. Laura de Anfrisio por Manoel da Viega Tagorra. Lisbon: 
1627. 

8. Sonetos de Francisco de Vasconcellos Coutinho, na Feniz 
renacida. 

4. Varias Poeztas de Antonio Telles da Sylva. 

Rasgos Metricos, varias Poezias, de A. Antonio da Lima, 

Lisbon : 1642. 

6, Henriqueida, pelo Conde, da Ericeyra, D Francisco X. de 
Menezes. Lisbon: 1741. 

1. Obras di Claudio Manoel da Costa. Coimbra: 1768, 


ow 


Andre Nunes da Sylva, son of Francisco Nunes da Sylva, 
and Marianna da Cruz, was born at Lisbon in November 
1630, just ten years before the liberation* of his country 
from the Spanish yoke. Portugal was then at a very low ebb; 
at home oppressed and degraded, abroad losing her power in 
her colonies, where her once victorious arms met with many 
reverses, in Ceylon, in South America, and on the coast of 
Africa, all by the mal-administration of her Spanish masters. 
Daring her 60 years’ subjugation Portugal lost ground to such 
an extent, that during the two centuries that have elapsed 
since her deliverance, she has never been able to regain her for- 
mer position. A Portuguese author (Vieyra) compared the 
state of Portugal under the Spanish domination to that of 


tent 


* Of which we have written in our first paper, IntsH QuaRTEBLY Re- 
View, for October 1857. 
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Israel in the Babylonian Captivity. It was apparently disenst 
at the seemingly hopeless state of things in the mother 
country that induced Francisco da Sylva to emigrate to Bray)! 
with Ins wife and son, then alittle child. The emigrants, 
however, were not destined to find peace in their adopted 
country : Brazil was invaded by the Dutch, under Count Mav- 
rice of Nassau ; they were generally victorious, and took posses- 
sion of the greater part of the country ; but subsequently in the 
Peace of 1660 the Dutch renounced all their claims. Mean. 
while Francisco da Sylva took up his residence at Kio Janeiro, 
as the strongest position, and in due time placed his son André 
for his education at the Jesuit College in that city, where he 
made great progress both in the Classics, and in Philosophy. 
As he grew towards manhood, the young student determined 
on devoting Inmself to the Chureh, and wished to study 
Divinity and the Canon Law in the land of his birth. And 
accordingly he resolved, at the age of 20, on returning to 
Portugal, which was then (in 1650) enjoying its independence 
under a native King, John IV. 

In the month of July young da Sylva embarked for Lisbon, 
on board a vessel belonging to a fleet of 22 sail. After a long 
and stormy passage, the voyagers, when they came in sight of 
Taisbon, and hoped their troubles and trials were over, experi- 
enced a great disappointment on finding their entrance into 
harbour barred by a hostile English fleet, under the celebrated 
Republican Admiral Blake. Charles Ll. had been beheaded: 
Cromwell reigned in his stead, and had ordered Blake to sail 
in pursuit of the unfortunate King’s nephews, the Princes Pala- 
tine, Maurice and Rupert, who took refuge in the ‘Tagus from 
his ships. Blake sent ina letter to John LV., requiring him 
to distniss the Princes from their asylum, and threatening, 10 
case of non-compliance, to burn the Portuguese ships. The 
King’s Counsellors advised him to consent to Blake's proposal; 
representing to him, that in his precarious situation, on a throne 
scarcely yet firm, and engaged, as he was, in a serious war with 
Spain, it was too hazardous for him to make an enemy of so 
powerful a state as England. But the King was generous; he 
sympathised with the faithful adherents of fallen royalty, and 
being supported in his sentiments by his eldest son, Don 
Theodosius, in opposition to all the rest of his advisers he Fe 
fused to molest the Palatine Princes. Hxpecting Blake's vet 
geance, the Portuguese made all necessary preparations for 
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defensive measures; batteries were erected on the ‘Tagus, 
Regiments stationed along the coast, and 13 vessels of war were 
hastily equipped, under the command of Antonio Siqueyra 
Varajao, with whom the fugitive Princes united their ships. 
Blake weighed anchor, and put out to sea. Siqueyra sailed to 
the mouth of the agus, and remained there some days, but 
seeing nothing of the English, he returned to Lisbon, where 
he was received with loud murmurs, for not having pursued 
Blake and engaged him ; he was removed from his command 
by the King, and was replaced by Don George de Melo. 
Siqueyra gave on this occasion a proof of magnanimity which 
deserves to be remembered. Instead of retiring in disgust, he 
went as a volunteer on board the ship he so lately commanded 
and served under his rival, to show that it was not from pusil- 
lanimity, but prudence that he had returned to port. 

Some skirmishing, approaching and retreating, pursuing and 
fighting, now ensued between the English and Portuguese 
Armaments. Sur ces entre faites, the Brazilian fleet (which had 
treasure on board) came in sight ; it was immediately attacked 
by Blake ; a sanguinary engagement took place in which the 
English were victorious ; they burned the Brazilian Admiral’s 
ship, and captured a number of vessels, among which were 
several richly freighted merchantmen, in one of which was 
Andre Nunes da Sylva. The prisoners were carried to Cadiz 
by the conquerors: but an accommodation having taken place 
between John of Portugal and the English Government, the 
Portuguese were all set at liberty. Da Sylva, weary of sea- 
faring, made his way by land, from Cadiz through Algarve to 
Lisbon ; there he remained a while to recover from all he had 
endured on bis voyage, and theu repaired to Coimbra and en- 
tered upon his theological studies; and was admitted into 
Orders in 1656. He dedicated himself with zeal and sincerity 
to the duties of his office, and was esteemed as a pious man. 
But he did not forsake Belles Lettres: he lectured at the 
University on Tacitus, and on Camoens, and was universally 
admired, as a lecturer, for his splendid voice, correct elocution, 
aud graceful action. 

In 1684, when he had arrived at the age of 54, his strong 
religious feeling impelled him to enter the Cloister of the Thea- 
tine Monks, where, without taking the vows, however, he lived 
for 20 years in strict observance of the Rules of the Order. 

Iu the course of his long life he witnessed many remarkable 
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events : the protracted war between Spain and Portugal for the 
independence of the latter, which was carried on with great 
ferocity by the Spaniards, and with the utmost determination 
and bravery by the Portuguese, who displayed on many 
occasions the spirit of ancient chivalry ; the death of Don 
Theodosius, heirto the throne (1653), as much beloved for his 
good qualities, as his next brother was hated for the opposite ; 
the change in the character of John LV. from a hopeful king 
to an apathetic egotist ; the accession of the ill conditioned 
Alfonso in 1656; the marriage of his sister, Catherine of Bra. 
ganza with the English king, Charles II, the deposition of the 
weak and vicious Portuguese monarch, and the elevation of his 
brother, as Pedro [1. and the marriage of the latter, by dispen- 
sation, with the divorced wife of Alfonso. 

At the age of 74, Nunes da Sylva had an attack of Paralysis, 
which in four days proved fatal ; he died May 8rd, 1705. 

His writings were very numerous : among the principal are, 
Orations, Academical letters, Sermons, Kssays on Rhetoric, 
Lizarda, a novel in Spanish, and great numbers of Sonnets, 
some of them secular, but the majority religious. His works, 
both printed and in MS. are preserved in the library of the 
Theatines in Lisbon. 

We shall translate a sonnet of his, inspired by the recollection 
of the perils he endured in his unfortunate voyage from Rio 
Janeiro to Lisbon. 


DEVOTIONAL SONNET, 


When on his voyage, fraught with toil and care, 
The prudent Greek ‘mid fearful quicksands pass'd 
He clung, bound closely, to the sturdy mast, 

That sav'd him from the syrens’ fatal snare : 

Thus I, as through this world's wild sea I fare, 
Where tempters, rocks, and treach'rous shoals abound, 
Thus, Saviour, have I safety ever found 

Clasping thy Cross the refuge from despair. 

In error's maze help me, Almighty Father! 
Deliver me from blind delusion’s power, 

That I of this blest tree the fruit may gather— 
And since a rude mast could in peril’s hour 

Ulysses succour, how much more should be 

Of safety in Love's sacred sign for me! 


We have inadvertently omitted to introduce in his proper 
place a poet who belonged to the early part of the 17th century, 
Manoel de Viega Tagarro a native of Evora, a fine town and 
Archipiscopal See in the province of Alentejo. Though passed 
over by Bouterwek and Sismondi, Viega merits some notice 
here, as being considered by Portuguese critics to have pro- 
duced verses superior to the general style of his period. His 
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principal performance, which is called “ Laura de Anfrisio, 
consists of four Eclognes and books of odes, connected bya slight 
thread ; it has been commended as containing much erudition 
and philosophy under a veil of poetie fictions expressed with 
elegance and propriety. The fragment we translate, we have 
selected for its pastoral simplicity, premising that in the origi- 
nal the versification is very pleasing. 


So let your hearts, sweet Birds, 


THE BIRDS. Thrill to the accents of my love complaining ; 
List to my broken words, (ing. 
: And hear my tunceless lyre without disdain- 
poral eae ri heneagn n> oe Time was that with its tender sound 
How merrily ye fit from tree to tree, It charmed the winds that howl'd around. 
~ 7 = bea vn swinging, Now, while with pitying ear 
our loving carols singing, M ‘nful 1 » he 
- : y mournful lays ye hear, 
Fill the light breeses with — melody. Pour forth a soft yet melancholy strain, 
or the Leaanaard ke ns ! That with the minstrel-lover's sighs 
r vi nan tap es sayin f nad ie In concord sweet may harmonize. 
one os soci ~~ . a the rt ade py Sing with me e’en as though ye felt my pain ; 
Tree 72 en Ee eo That transient sympathy with grief will 
That fowler’s cruel hands prepare; give 
Never by fate untimely may ye die ; Zest to the ceaseless joys in which ye live. 





Francisco de Vasconcellos Coutinho, though born in the 
island of Madeira, of a family resident at Funchal, was sent to 
Portugal for his education, matriculated at the university of 
Coimbra, studied Canon law, and took a degree as Bachelor. 
But he loved poetry, notwithstanding ; and composed with less 
affectation than the majority of bis countrymen in the 17th 
century. Barbosa Machado in his Biblioteca Lusitana, 
lavishes extravagant praises on Vasconcellos, but in simple 
truth he may be commended for often writing fluent, graceful 
aud thoughtful sonnets, generally free from the disfiguring 
conceits that were so prevalent in the decline of the Portuguese 
muse, and when led away by the taste of the era, he did err, it was 
not to so great a degree as was common among the Gongorists 
and Marinists. We translate one of his Portuguese sonnets in 
Which he asserts his opinion, that a mourner suffers more from 
the sorrow of which he speaks, than from that which he buries 
in silence, Bouterwek considers the idea false, though plea- 
singly expressed, but we think the applicability of the senti- 
ment depends on disposition; to some charactersa pent upgrief 
would be fatal, they need the relief of words. 


SONNET. 


Sorrow increases by complaint; but weak 
And weaker grows when mute it doth remain : 
And thus, since recollection doubles pain, 

He suffers lesa who bears in silence meek. 
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Grief may forget while it forbears to speak, 
For words prevent forgetfulness— beneath 
The chain of silence sorrow loses breath, 

But waxes strong when words to utterance break. 
So, if remembrance but augmenteth woes, 
And he who speaks awakens memory, 
Pain is less keen when pent in close restraint, 
For in the calm of silence is repose. 
He gives grief power who leaves its current free, 
Renew'd, and fed, and eherish'd by complaint, 


But Vasconcellos could himself be influenced by the pre. 
vailing error of straining after far-fetched conceits : and there 
cannot be a greater proof of the degeneracy of Portuguese 
Poetry in his days. than the display of bad taste in the sonnets 
we are about to translate from the pen of one who is capable 
of writing so much better. In the sonnet on Phillis playing on 
the guitar, the ideas are bond fide disagreeable : the lady sfrifes 
her guitar, and the ill-used instrument wails aloud; and the 
poet draws a strange and ouéré comparison between himself and 
the guitar, as both being victims of the lady’s cruelty. We 
have not ventured in our translation to render this somewhat 
coarse imagery as broadly as it is expressed in the original. 

SONNET. 


PHILLIS PLAYING ON THE GUITAR. 


This lyre sonorous,* whose sad melody 
Holds in suspense th' enchanted soul and ear, 
Is but an emblem of my doom severe, 
For the same power hath smote both it and me, 
Yea, stricken both—in dolour we agree, 
From the same tyranny hath sprung our care; 
This tender plaints doth breathe upon the alr, 
J, fetter'd to one thought, no more am free, 
Phillis, thy pity do not still deny, 
The rigour that condemns me mitigate, 
For though alike in woe the lyre and I, 
Far different is the tenor of our fate : 
This, in its mournful utterence finds relief, 
I,in my silence feel more deep my grief. 


The companion sonnet is also in bad taste, but not so dis- 
agreeable as the foregoing: the subject, however, a nightingale 
perching on a guitar while a lady was playing, is utterly un- 
natural, and the allusions to “ false notes” in the sixth line Is 
an unworthy pun, and somewhat of a satire on the lady's music, 


vocal or instrumental. 
SONNET. 
TO PHILLIS, 
On the arm of whose Guitar a Nightingale perched while she was playing. 
See Phillis how this charmed Nightingale 
The stricken chords sweet plaints thus following, 


Perches npon the lyre to hear thee sing, " 
And with enchanted gaze thy beauty hail. 


Premera . . — 





¢ “ Psa Lyra Sonora.” 
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Thus in most perfect musie to regale 
Is his—yet false notes might he learn from thee, 
For me thou dost not sing—thou would'st not see, 
Save with distasteful glance, my visage pale. 
Well may the enamour'd nightingale pursue 
Grief's touching harmony, that to the arms 
Of yonder Lyre his guide doth haply prove ; 
Thus let not Minstrel’s heart its anguish rue; 
For blest reward to peace each sorrow charms, 
That leads him to the arms, the voice of Love. 


Antonio Telles da Sylva, born at Lisbonin May, 1667, was 
of noble blood. Hisfather was Manoel Telles da Sylva, first 
Marquis of Alegrete, Count de Villa Mayor, and Lord of the 
Bed Chamber to the Portuguese kings, Pedro IL. and John 
V,, aud his mother was Donna Louisa Coutinlio, daughter of 
Nuno Mascarenhas, governor of Castello da Vide, a town of the 
province of Alentejo, two leagues from Portalegre, lying in a plain 
between two mountains, Antonio Telles gave indications of talent 
from his childhood: at an early age he assumed the military 
habit of the Order of Malta, but afterwards entered the 
university of Coimbra to study ecclesiastical law. He dis- 
tinguished himself by his abilities and his application: in 
1694 he became licentiate of the university, and in the same 
year archdeacon of Lisbon. ‘Though sincerely attached to his 
clerical profession he loved poetry, and wrote both in Latin and 
Portuguese. In disposition he was mild, discreet, generous and 
aflable: and his family cherished hopes of his attaining to high 
dignities in the church, as well from his own merits as from 
lhe interest of the noble house from which he sprung. But 
these expectations were disappointed by his untimely death at 
the age of 32, in August, 1669. He was buried in the family 
vault an the Carmelite convent at Lisbon. 

The specimen that we sclect for translation from among bis 
sonnets, 1s a very fanciful one; and though somewhat in the 
lantastical spirit of his time, is ingenious and pleasing. See- 
ng a sun-flower growing beside a laurel, he adopts it asa 
dassic subject, allegorizing love and hate; the former typified 
by Clytie, who loving the sun-God, but being disdained by 
him, Was changed into a sun flower, whose face is ever turned 
towards the object of her adoration; the latter passion (hate,) 
8 mbolized by Daphne, who flying from the protfered but dis- 
dained love of Apollo, was turned into a laurel. ‘I'he sonnet, 
00, 1s interesting from the obscure personal allusions it contains, 
hinting at a disappointment in love, by circumstances which 
Secasioned that love to be replaced by something originally 
“sagreeable to him. He complains that for Aim the story of 
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Phebus was reversed: the bright flower shrunk from him, 
but the tree with its harsh trunk wooed him. He would seem 
to intimate that a hopeless love was the cause of his enterin 
the church, and devoting himself to a life of celibacy. The 
allusion to the proud beauty which he desires may be softened 
by the example of mild beauty, is obscure, but seems con- 
nected with some entanglements of love, in which fair ladies 
of opposite characters were concerned, 


SONNET. 


On a Sun-flower growing beside a Laurel. 
Here, Phebus! pure affection can'st thou find, 
E’en where of hate thou justly may'st complain; 
Thee with fond love a flower doth follow fain, 
Here, where thou'rt shunn'd, contemn'd by tree unkind. 
See Clytie, all to tenderness resign'd 
Deth close by harsh unyielding Daphne stand 
Then sooth'd by sight of beauty soft and bland 
Let not proud Beauty chide with ireful mind. 
I love in vain—me doth love vantage never, 
And since I banish'd hope, no longer mine, 
That which I love not, now pursues me ever. 
How different, Phabus, is thy fate and mine! 
Thee the rude trunk repels; the flower loves thee ; 
Me woos the trunk; the bright flower shrinks from me. 
Alexandre Antonio da Lima, the son of Francesco Mendes 
Barbosa e Lima, and Josepha Theresa de Moura, was born 
at Lisbon in January, 1699. He distinguished himself by his 
scholarship in Latin, but relieved his serious studies by the 
composition of poetry. His ruling inclination was for the 
comic style, of which, however, it is difficult to give specimens, 
as his Vis comica, depends so much on word-play, and puns, 
which are almost always untransferable from one language to 
another, and on allusions so exclusively national that it would 
require an intimate acquaintance with the people of Portugal, 
as well as the language, to appreciate the wit of a great part 
of Antonio da Lima’s comic effusions. One epigram, from 
amongst the most intelligible, we will translate for the readers 
amusement, premising that in Spain and Portugal a barbers 


shop was always an emporium for gossip, news and scandal. 
EPIGRAM. 


On a prattling censorious Barber. 


While thou'rt tattling so glibly, and cutting away 
Good fame, and respect, with each word thou dost say, 
Come shave off my beard with thy tongue, for I ween 
The best of thy iazorsis scarcely so keen. 


But the idea of this epigram is not very recherche, the com- 
parison of a cutting tongue to a razor, readily suggests itself 
to the mind, in any country, and in any language wherein arazor 
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has a name. Weremember, long ago, a lady in a collegiate city, 
(not in Ireland,) whose censorious propensities were under no 
controul, but who was making sad complaints to a gentleman of 
the “cutting” and “skiing,” prevalent among her neigh- 
hours: “‘in fact,” she observed, ‘this street ought to be 
called razor street.” He quietly replied, “‘yes, madam, and 
you are the edge of it.” 

But we will seek among Antonio da Lima’s serious poems 
for a more pleasing specimen. Here is our translation of one, 
the subject of which has a natural interest for all hearts. The 
versification, (in the original Portuguese,) is sweet and flowing, 
and the ideas are tender and graceful, and free from those 
affected conceits that marked the degeneracy of the Portuguese 


muse. 
SONNET. 
On a Rose growing upon the grave of a young Girl. 


If Nature placed this flower upon the tomb 
As Beauty's image, how inaptly here 
The type of Beauty's triumphs doth appear, 
With root that groweth mid sepulchral gloom, 
Would Beauty floral honours fain assume 
E’en thus in ashes ?—ah! that self same Rose 
Proud of its charms, this hour too plainly shows 
How brief its pride, how fleeting is its bloom. 
To mark how soon the flower of human life 
Hastes to its fading, from its very birth, 
Is lesson stern, with undeceivings rife 
Lo here one flower! dead, buried deep in earth ; 
Another newly-born—how near are they, 
The one that died, the one that’s born to-day. 


Among Antonioda Lima’s works are, “‘the New Enchantments 
of Love,” “ Metrical Sketches ;” some elegies,—A burlesque 
academic oration, delivered in the academy of the elect 
(Exscolhidos,) in Lisbon, &c., &c., &c. 

We have now to speak of one who earnestly devoted the 
advantages of high rank, respectable talents, long life, and a 
good education, to support and animate the decaying literature 
of his country. 

Francisco Xavier de Menezes, 4th count da Ericeyra, was 
the son of Don Louis de Menezes, 3rd count da Lriceyra, 
and of Donna Joanna de Menezes, only child, and heiress of 
his uncle don Fernando de Menezes, 2nd count da Ericeyra ; 
but before we proceed in our notice of Francisco, 4th count, we 
would say somewhat of his father Don Louis (or rather Luiz) 

th on account of his own merits and on account of his gene- 
tous appreciation of the military merits of one who was to him 
an alien in country and in creed, one who died the death of 
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the brave in an Irish baitle (though uot fighting for [reland) 
and who found a grave on Lrish ground—we mean Schomberg, 


Don Louis was a man of literary tastes and of soldierly spirit ; 
at an early age he entered the Portuguese service, and distin- 
guished himself in the war of Independance by his courage 
and his military talents, and eventually rose to the rank 
of General of Artillery. In the year 1660, the count de Soure 
having gone to France to seek aid for Portugal, was permitted 
to engage Schomberg,* then employed in the French army, 
together with a small, but valuable, body of men under 
Schomberg’s command ; among them was a number of good 
Engineers, and Bombardiers ; Schomberg’s force was afterwards 
increased by a body of Englishmen, recruited in England for 
the assistance of John the IV. On = Schomberg’s arrival in 
Portugal, lie repaired to the province of Alentejo, the chief 
scat of the war, and inspected the fortified places; and in his 
observation of the various vantage posts displayed so mneh 
acuteness, that the Portuguese Officers became jealous, and 
circulated injurious reports against him, anc especially repre- 
sented that he had taken up lis quarters at Klvas, instead of 
joining the main army at once, because he felt himself ineom- 
petent to draw up a plan of battle. His evident talent, 
however, and his courteous manner, conciliated the friendship 
of Count de Atougia, governor of Alentejo, and Don Louis de 
Menezes. ‘Though despising his slanderers, lie soon left 
Klvas for the main army; and achieved some bniliant 
successes against the Spanish Cavalry, under the celebrated 
General Don John of Austria. The Queen Mother, then regent 
of Portugal for her son Alfonso, was inspired with so much 
confidence in Schomberg, that she gave him large discretionary 
powers over the Portuguese Cavalry, permitting him to choose 
from that body whatever officers and soldiers he wished, to 
accompany him on his enterprizes. ‘This favour so excited the 
jealous wrath of Alfonso Furtado de Mendoza, General in 
chief of the Cavalry, that it would have broken out int 


eee 


* This General was the son of an English mother (of the house of 
Dudley) by a German noble, and was of the Protestant faith ; having 
forfeited his patrimony in Germany, by serving under Gustavus 
Adolphus, King of Sweden in the 30 years’ war, he was compelled to 
serve in various foreign armies ; as Holland, France, Portugal, Brao- 
denburg, «XC. 
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violent excesses but for the steady support given to Schom- 
berg by Don Louis de Menezes. 

In 1661 while the Marquis de Marialva, General-in-Chief of 
the Portuguese ‘l'roops, was absent in Lisbon, his place was 
filled by Schomberg, who surprised and tooka valuable 
convoy, of 100 waggons, laden with arms, ammunition, and 

rovisions, sent from ‘Talavera to Badajos, for the use of the 

Spanish Garrison there. The many good services which 
he effected with his French and English soldiers, only 
excited the more and more cf envy and ill-will; Marialva, in 
particular, loved to controvert his opinions, and thwart his opera- 
tions; but Don Louis de Menezes steadily adhered to him in 
councils of war, aud bravely supported him in battle. 

In June, 1663, the Portuguese were encamped on_ the 
heights above the Degebe, a river which rises in the Moun- 
tains of Ossa, and flowing eastwards, falls into the Guadiana 
neat Moncarez. ‘The Spaniards under Don John of Austria, 
encamped on the opposite height. Schomberg, with his quick 
military eye perceived, by the plan of the enemy’s camp, that 
it was the intention of Don John to cannonade the Portu- 
guese, and then to cross the river. He immediately ordered 
all the fires to be extinguished, and in silence and darkness 
ehanged the whole disposition of the Portuguese Camp, so as 
to save it from the enemy’s guns, and guarded the right with 
musketeers and cavalry, and the left with two regiments of 
English infantry, and some horse; while Don Louis de 
Menezes, earnest in his co-operation, quietly and quickly 
erected three batteries on elevations that commanded the whole of 
the opposite camp. 

When morning dawned, nothing could equal the surprise of 
the Spaniards, on discovering the evidence of the midnight 
labours of Schomberg and his friend de Menezes; nevertheless, 
they attempted to cross the river, but were completely defeated, 
and they retired along the banks of the Degebe, Schomberg 
following them, and pitching the Portuguese camp opposite to 
theirs, in so masterly a manner, that Don John of Austria 
could not help frequently expressing his admiration at the skill 
of his antagonist. 

Throughout the Campaigns, the plans of battle, and of 
fieampment, were all the province of Schomberg ; of whom 
the French writer, La Clede, in his History of Portugal, says 
iat he was indefatigable, and always foresecing every contin- 
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geucy : but that the superiority of lis genius, instead of inspiring 
the Portuguese with emulation and gratitude, only occasioned 
envy and jealousy, which vented themselves in calumnies ; sti]] 
nothing could affect his sense of military duty, and still he 
found a steady colleague in Don Louis de Menezes ; and both 
farther proved their good qualities at the decisive battle of 
Ameyxal in the Campaign of 1663. 
This action commenced with affairs of out posts, in which the 
Portuguese were successful, and Schomberg earnestly advised 
the Count de Villa Flor (then commanding the Portuguese) to 
take advantage of the confusion among the enemy to charge, 
assuring him of a complete victory ; but Villa Flor’s jealousy 
induced him to refuse. Don John of Austria protited by 
Villa Flor’s error to post his troops favourably on hills, divided 
from those occupied by the Portuguese, only by a valley so 
narrow, that the peasants of the district call it The Canal ; and 
he hastily threw up batteries, which, however, Don Louis de 
Menezes held in check, by immediately erecting others exactly 
opposite. After some hours cannonading, Don Louis, perceiving 
that the enemy’s fire slackened, urged upon Villa Flor to follow 
Schomberg’s advice fora general engagement; and at length, 
induced him to consent. ‘The battle was furious and obstinate; 
the English, in particular, are pronounced by La Clede to have 
performed prodigies of valour, and the Spaniards were utterly 
routed. ‘The spoils of the victory were immense in gold, silver, 
jewels arms, ammunition, horses, artillery,and standards, among 
which was the magnificent standard of Don John, bearing on 
one side the arms of Castile, and on the other, the sun com- 
municating his light to the moon, surrounded by stars, with the 
Spanish motto,* ‘“ Si no es Sol sera deidad.” The Portuguese 
lost some persons of rank, and 1000 soldiers ; 300 of the 
French were killed, and a great number of English, with their 
best officers ; and Schomberg’s son, who served under Don Louis 
de Menezes, was wounded. It was a decisive engagement ; for 
though the war continued for nearly five years afterwards, the 
Spaniards never recovered the ground they lost by this signal 
defeat, and the Portuguese carried their arms into Spain itself. 
In 1664 they besieged Valencia de Alcantara, 1 Spanish 
Estramadura; the place was vigorously cannonaded by Don 
Louis de Menetes, who made a breach in the walls, which 
Schomberg and his English mounted the first, aud planted their 
standard. After a sanguinary contest, the Spanish Commandant 
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* If not the Sun, a Deity. 
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Don Juan de Carrera, capitulated, and the garrison marched 
out on St. John’s day (Midsummer). By a singular coincidence, 
Don Juan de Carrera, happened to have commanded at Evora, 
which he had been obliged to evacuate, by the artillery of Don 
Louis de Menezes, on St. John’s day, in the preceding year ; 
and now, on quitting Valencia de Alcantara, Don Juan ad- 
dressed de Menezes, in a complimentary mnanner, “ Don Louis, 
where do you wish me to be on next St. John’s Day, that you 
may come and dislodge me ?” 

After the reduction of Valencia de Alcantara, Schomberg 
was anxious to quit Portugal, on account of the perpetual an- 
noyance he received from the Marquis de Marialva; but he 
was induced to remain in the army by the solicitations 
of Don Louis de Menezes, who used al! his influence to soothe 
and sustain him; and he (Don Louis) bore such testimony, 
at the Court of Lisbon, to the good services performed by 
Schomberg, andthe French and English under his command, 
that even the young and negligent King recognized his merits, 
and gave him the title of Count de Mertola, in 1665. 

When tne Independence of Portugal was established by the 
Peace of 1668, Schomberg returned to France,* rewarded 
for his services by the Portuguese Government with some 
empty honours, and still more empty excuses for the non-pay- 
ment of the sum promised to him. 

The restoration of peace, afforded to Don Louis de Menezes 
(who became third Count of Ericeyra, on the death of his uncle 
and father-in-law, Don Fernando, about 1690) leisure for his 
literary pursuits. He wrote “ Portugal Restored,” a history 
of the Revolution, which is of good repute ; an account of the 
Campaigns during the war; some academical discourses and 
orations ; various small poems in Spanish, and a variety of 
papers on military, poetical, and familiar subjects, besides 
other works, 

Don Fernando, the second Count, had distinguished himself, 
as Governor of ‘Tangier in Africa, by his vigorous defences of 
that place against the frequent attacks of the Moors. He also 
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in “ws - eee on the revocation of the Edict of Nantz, served again 
— ugal, t len in the troops of the Elector of Brandenburg, and finaily 
Mpanied Willam of Orange, where his successes did not, on the whole, 
‘qual the expectations raised by his former career; but age had abated 
*nergies ; he was 82 when he fell at the battle of the Boyne. 
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cultivated literature, and wrote many works ; amongst them, a 
History of ‘Tangiers; a History of Portugal, in Latin: a 


memoir of Mary Klizabeth, Queen of Portugal (wife of 


Alfonso’ and of Pedro IL.) in Latin and Portuguese ; Sundry 
Poems in Portuguese, Spanish, Italian, and Latin; “ Lisbon 
Conquered,” an Epic, sundry papers, Academical, Military, 
Mathematical, &c., a poem on the Victory of Ameyxal, &., &. 

The long war, which, for upwards of 27 years, had raged in 
Portugal, was ininical to the progress of literature ; the coun- 
try suffered by fire, sword, and famine, and the attention of 
the people was absorbed by their calamities on one hand, and 
by their desire for national independence, on the other. King 
John the Fourth, had done what little he could for the aid of 
letters, but the reign of his son and successor, Alfonso the 
Fifth, only added to the misfortunes of the nation. When he 
assumed the reins of Government from the hands of the Regent, 
his mother, he treated that pradent, courageous, and patriotic 
Queen, with contempt and insolence, abandoned himself wholly 
to the sway of the most unworthy favorites, and led a flagiu- 
ous life, characterised by incapacity, ferocity, and tyranny ; he 
constantly spent his mights marauding about the streets of 
Lisbon, with his wicked companions, committing gross out- 
rages, without respect to rank, sex, or age. Ile openly exh- 
bited his hatred and jealousy of his more discreet brother, Don 
Pedro ; and factions of various kinds arose, to distract the 
minds of the Portuguese. 

The marriage in 1666, of Alfonso with Marie Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Duke of Nemours and Aumale, brought no 
improvement, but on the contrary, an aggravation of evils. 
The King and Queen soon betrayed a mutual aversion, aud 
openly lived on the worst of terms; she complained (aud with 
reason) of his brutality ; and he averred that she had given 
him good grounds for dislike ; and especially objected to her 
close intimacy with Don Pedro, who (ostensibly from compas: 
sion) sedulously paid her respect and attention. : 

At length this state of affairs produced disorders 1m the 
government that became insupportable. At the commence: 
ment of 1668, an Assembly of State in Lisbon declared Alfonso 
unfit to rule, caused him to be arrested, and placed under 
restraint, and appointed Don Pedro Regent. The re 
who had previously laid Aer complaints before the French 
Government, sued for aud obtained a divorce, in the month of 
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March, and prepared to return to France; but there was some 
difficulty about refunding her dowry, and sie allowed herself 
to be persuaded by the Council of State into marrying Don 
Pedro (by dispensation from the Pope), early in April. 
Alfouso heard in his prison-palace the sound of the wedding 
bells, and enquired of us attendants the cause of their 
ringing: on being informed, he seemed shocked, but said that 
he was grieved for the sake of lis poor brother, who would 
soon have canse to regret as bitterly as he himself had done, 
his marriage with the divorced Queen ; then after a moment's 
reflection, he desired one of his suite to convey his congratu- 
lations to Don Pedro and his bride! In the following year 
Alfonso was carried into banishment to the Island of Terceira. 

Besides all these occurrences which were naturally detrimen- 
tal to the well-being of letters, it is to be remarked that the cause 
of learning suilered in the Church by the refusal of Rome (owing 
to Austrian intrignes in favour of Spain) to issue Bulls for the 
consecration of Bishops in Portugal: all the episcopal functions 
were discharged by a Bishop aa partibus, the Bishop of ‘Largo, ; 
there was no reward, no aim for menof erudition. In 1667, onthe 
election of Clement the Ninth to the Pontiticate, Don Pedro’s 
awbassador induced that Pope to issue the necessary Bulls ; but 
the longinterregnum had been very injurious; the inferior Clergy 
neglected learning, and the etfects of this negligence continued 
to exist after the cause had ceased, 

Don Francisco Xavier de Menezes, fourth Count ef Ericeyra, 
second Lord of Anciad and eighth of the House of Lourigal, 
and who inherited or attained various other titles, civil and 
military, was born at Lisbon in January, 1678, during the 
regency of Don Pedro, and about five years after the termina- 
tion of the War of Judependence. He was a precocious child, 
and fond of acquiring information ; and he enjoyed great 
advantages among his near relatives, who were all persons of 
education and ability. His grand-father, Don Fernando de 
Menezes, taught him Latin, his father Don Louis, Ltalian, his 
mother !'rench,aud his grand-mother, Donna Leonora Philippa 
de Noronha, Spanish ; and in these languages he was able to 
speak and write as fluently and as correctly as in his own 
Portuguese. By the time he attained his ninth year he was 
well formed in Grammar, Mythology, and Prosody, and had 
Some skill (somewhat of mechanical skill) in the construction 
o verse, which at that early age he displayed at a meeting of 
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In 1688, when our young scholar was about the age of ten 
Don Pedro, the Regent, became king by the death of his brother, 
Alfonso, who had been brought back from Terceira in 1679, 
It is said that with his 
last breath, Alfonso cited his divorced wife to follow him with. 
out delay, before the awful judgment seat, there to render 
She was then lying on 
a bed of sickness, and did actually expire in five days after 
Alfonso, who died on the 12th of September, and the Queen 
Some time before her death, she had manifested 
a dislike to her second husband (as Alfonso had predicted) on 
Don Pedro endeavoured to give a 
stimulus to literature, to commerce, and to all national inter. 
ests; but the energies of Portugal were enfeebled ; her power 
in India had fallen into decay, her maritime affairs were in a 


Meanwhile young de Menezes continued his studies ; he 
applied himself to Mathematics and Geography; and also, 
though not intended for Holy Orders, to Theology, Ecelesias- 
tical History and Canon Law, and to various other depart- 
ments of literature, with so mucin zeal, that before he was 
he was celebrated, even beyond the limits of Portugal, for his 
In 1693 the Academy dos Generosos, which had 
been discontinued during the depression of the nation, and 
which now endeavoured to revive, elected him, a youth of 20, 
its first President—and its last; for it ceased to exist as 4 
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De Menezes was desirous of adding the laurels of Mars 
to those of Apollo; numbers of his family had been soldiers, 
and he wished to follow in their footsteps ; indeed “ Menezes’ 
is one of the most historical names in Portuguese records ; its 
it is to be read in almost every page, designating 
note, statesmen, soldiers, ecclesiastics, literati. 
of the Aspirant found accomplishment im the w 
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childless Charles IL. of Spain; but he changed his policy in 
1703, and joined with England and Austria in favour of the 
Archduke Charles. De Menezes (now fourth count of En- 
cevra) entered the Portuguese army in ] 704, and served in all 
the ensuing campaigns, in which he gave proofs of personal 
valour; but in this war the Portuguese gained neither glory nor 
advantage. They had no General able to compete with the 
celebrated Duke of Berwick opposed to them by France ; they 
did not fight with the same spirit and obstinacy as in the War 
for Independence, and they did not combine well with the 
English Auxiliaries who were sent to their assistance under the 
Duke of Schomberg, son of the more renowned man of whom 
we have before written. The younger Schomberg found his ad- 
vice so slighted, and his plans so thwarted, that he was reduced 
toa mere cypher; and at last King Pedro requested Queen 
Anne to recall him to England, as he made himself trouble- 
some, in looking for the arrears of pay due to his deceased 
father. 

In the campaign of 1704 a Portuguese general opened 
secret negociations with the Duke of Berwick, and actually 
gave him constant private intelligence of the strength, move~ 
ments, plans, &c., of the Portuguese army, thus enabling 
Berwick to defeat them. he cause assigned by the traitor 
for this perfidy was, that the war with Spain at that juncture was 
injurious to the interest of his own Sovereign ; and the best 
means of inducing him to make peace was to disgust lim 
with the war by hisreverses!* This considerate and loyal sub- 
jeet was more of a casuist that a soldier. 

Though in 1706 the Portuguese penetrated to Madrid, and 
proclaimed Charles 11, they were quickly obliged to retreat 
‘rom that capital ; in the December of that year Don Pedro died, 
and was succeeded by his eon, John V., then but 17 years old: 
“e concurred in his late father’s policy, and continued the war, 
m which the Portuguese did more harm than good to their 
Allies, and in fact ruined the cause of the latter byoccasioning their 
deleat at the decisive battle of Almanza in 1707,where the Portu- 
guese Cavalry fled precipitately at the first charge, leaving the 

nglisb and Dutch wholly exposed to the attacks of a superior 
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My The Earl of Peterborough wrote to Queen Anne, that in the 
ee of Portugal the only friend the Allies had was the King, 
that Ais influence was very inconsiderable. 
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force, led by the Duke of Berwick. Though the war was pro. 
tracted for five years longer, the Alhes in the peninsula never 
recovered from the effects of the discomfiture, which was com. 
plete. 

The peace established by the treaty of Utrecht, gave the 
Count of Kriceyra leisure to follow his literary pursuits. He 
wrote a history of the campaigns of Don Pedro, and an account 
of the taking of Miranda in L711], one of the few successes 
which the Portuguese had to boast. In 1714, in the literary 
conferences held at the residence of the Papal Nuncio in Lisbon, 
the count lectured on the General Councils of the Chureh, 
astonishing his hearers with his profound knowledge of Kecle- 
siastical History. He received from the Fantastic Academy of 
Arcadia the empty compliment of election to membership, 
under the romantic name of Ormanro Paliseo; and much more 
to the credit of his fame he was nominated Fellow of the 
Royai Society of London. The King, John V., was very 
anxious for the restoration of litertature, and founded the Por- 
tuguese Academy of Sciences in Lisbon, and afterwards the 
Portuguese Academy of History. ‘To the former of these the 
Count was appointed Protector, and Secretary in 1717; and 
one of the five Directors of the latter in 1721. In 1734 he 
added to his various titles, civil and military, noble and literary, 
that of Major-General. 

‘To the tine library that he inherited from his father he 
added upwards of 15,000 printed volumes, and 1,000 MSS, 
besides globes, and various scientific instruments. He gene- 
rously gave access to his library to all who requested it ; and 
was remarkable for the courtesy and candour with which he 
received all persons who sought information from him. 

He translated Boileau’s Art of Poetry, from the French, for 
the use of his countrymen; he wrote on the tides, and the 
system of Newton; on the causes of earthquakes ; on fhe 
various systems of the world ; on Mathematics, on Theology ; 
many Academical Papers, dissertations, criticism ; parallels 
between illustrious men; the lives of his father, Don Louts, 
and his grandfather, Don Fernando de Menezes ; the Seculat 
History of Portugal ; some religious compositions; comedies; 
various poems ; and many other works, certainly too tedious 
enumerate, His principal work, A Henreiqueida ( I'he Henria¢) 
must be mentioned by itself in another place. 
All the principal literati in Europe correspon 
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Louis XV. sent him the catalogue of his Royal Library in five 
volumes ; and also twenty-five volumes of plates of the most 
remarkable objects of interest in Paris. Pope {nnocent XIII. 
sent him a highly complimentary brief ; the Academy of St. 
Petersburg presented hin with twelve volumes of the writings 
of itsmembers, accompanied by a most gratifying official letter. 

The Count of Ericeyra, presented himself to his country- 
men in the noble aspect of a man zealously using all his ad- 
vantages of wealth and rank for the improvement of their minds, 
and for the renovation of the national poetry, the decay of which 
he saw, and lamented. But he was not able to effect what he 
so ardently desired for the Portuguese muse; he possessed 
considerable general abilities, varied acquirements,and great indus- 
try, but not poetic genius ; and a superior genius was then needed 
to give an impetus tu the poetry of his country. In early life he 
had conceived the idea of writing a national Epic, as a com- 
panion, if not a rival, to that of Camoens; he intended that 
his poem should be more correct, more consonant to the rules 
of poetic criticism than the Lusiad. He termed it the Henri- 
queida, or Henriad, choosing for his hero, Henry, Count of 
Burgundy (father of Portugal’s first King, Alfonzo Henriquez). 
The story of the Poem consists in Henry’s determination to 
free Portugal from the Moors, then its masters ; his combats, 
sieges, battles, victories, love adventures, &c. In imitation 
of Virgil (of whom the Count ot Ericeyra was an enthusi- 
astic admirer) Henry like Adneas, visits a sybil, and braves great 
perils in a secret and solitary expedition to explore the place 
of her seclusion, in order to learn from her his own destiny, and 
that of Portugal. But Ericeyra’s sybil, unlike Virgil’s, is a 
Christian, and her prophetic powers give a romantic and mys- 
terious interest to the poem, which concludes with the taking 
of Lisbon by Henry and bis army. But this Epic was a 
failure ; the judgment passed upon it by critics is, that though 
more correct, more regular in plan than the Lusiad, it has not 
the energy, the feeling, the poet’s enthusiasm that pervade 
the poem of Camoens: that the versification of the Henri- 
queida is good, the narrative pleasing, the characters well 
managed, the interest well sustained, the descriptions well 
drawn,—but that these merits are counter-balanced, and over- 
balanced by the fatal effects of utter coldness, tedium, and 
evident laboriousness. Camoens wrote con amore, Exriceyra cum 
labore, Francisco Manuel, a high authority in Portuguese cri- 
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ticism, says, that he always felt himself under much obliga. 
tion to the Count of Ericeyra, for whenever he (I. Manuel) 
was in danger of passing a restless night, he opened the Henri. 
queida, read a little, and was soon lulle - to sleep by the in- 
fluence of the g rentle opi: ale. After this we fear tlie reader wi it] 
hardi: . ink us for translating any specimen of this “ weariful” 
Epic - he will hold us worse than Dogberry, who bestowed 
only lis own te diousn ess on his friends, while we offer a double 
portion, the Author’sand Translator’s ; yet as it m: y be useful 
in the way indice ated by Manuel, we may venture on a se rap or 
two from Kriceyra’s poem, which begins “literally” “J sing 
ol arms, and t that illustrious man tho gave to Portugal the 
commencement of royalty ;” a sutlicie nily close imitation of the 
opening of the Mneid,. 

“ Arma virum que cano, Trojw qui prinus ab oris 

Italiam, fato profugus, Lavinaque veuit 


Li 4 l { ( yr a,” 
Our first fragment shall be from the 
s DESCRIPTION OF THE SYBIL'S GROT. 
Tle thorny branches of Avernine tree And land and sea in horrid strife forbade, 
Didthat dire cavern’s entrance well defend, With clamours wild, th’ advancing step 
And interlacing roots, that seem'd'to be, would fain 
Like Gordian Knots, entwin'd till time | The myst'ry of that fateful cave invade; 
should end ; The strongest, firmest fortitude in vain 
And rocks pil'd to the skies, eternally Would nerve itself to listen undismayed 


With glassy ice bespread, thet to ascend | To that loud roar of rocks and surging main 
Not truest foot of nimbiest beast might dare | Where earth and ocean all their rage, their 
Or daring, fail—to fail was fatal there. might, 

Against one solitary heart unite. 


The following is from the combat between Henry and the 
Moorish King — 


THE COMBAT. 


The rapid crystal torrent that o'erflows 

And drowning vales, doth to the hill tops rise, 
The lightning that with flashing brilliance glows, 

Fires the tall tower, and sends the sulphurous skies: 
The fierce north wind that in its fury blows, 

Affrights the sea, and turns the brook to ice, 
Deucalion’s deluge, sudden, mighty, dire, 
The flames of Etna, not Vesuvius’ fire. 


These, though with powers destructive swift they spread 
Around them ruin, desolation, fear, 

And almost seem to threat, with efforts dread, 
The blest exemption of the starry sphere,— 

Yea, these might scarce exceed the ardours shed 
Through the heroic breasts that kindled here— 

At the fierce onslaught, fierce in power and will, 

Earth trembled, and the orbs of Heaven stood still. 


The strong broad shields caught every beam of light 
On their re ‘fulge nt globes: the arms that held 
em thrill'd with the wild impulse of the fight, 
As each his foe attack'd, and each repell'd, 
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rhrill'€ those proud arms? yet were the bucklers bright 
Immoveable, as are the rocks of eld. 

By valour urg’d, in vigorous action strain'd, 

The arms might thrill, but firm each heart remain'd. 


The Henriqueida was the work on which the Count of 
Ericeyra rested his chief dependance for fame. He began it 
in his prime, and made it the labour of his life, constantly 
touching, re-touching, correcting and altering. He tinished 
itin 1738 (when he was 65), and had the satisfaction of see- 
ing it printed in L741, two years before his death, which took 
Jace at Lisbon in December, 1748, when he wanted but one 
month of completing his 7Lst year. He was buried at Lisbon, 
in the great chapel of the Convent of the Annunciation, which 
was under the patronage of his noble house. He had married, 
early in life, Donna Joanna Magdalena de Noronha, daughter 
of Don Louis da Sylveira, 2nd Count of Sarzedas, and Councillor 
of State, and of Donna Mariana da Syiva de Leueastre (or 
Lancaster), a title derived into some noble Portuguese families 
by intermarriages with descendants of King Jolin I. of Portu- 
gal aud his wife Philippa, daughter of John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster, by his first marriage.* The family left by the 
Count of Ericeyra consisted of, Ist, Don Louis Carlos, fifth 
Count of Ericeyra and first Marquis of Lourigal, and twice 
Vice-Roy in Portuguese India; 2nd, Don Ferdinand, who 
entered the Church, and was a doctor of Canon Law, but 
changed the secular for the monastic habit, in the Seraphic 
Order, under the name of Brother Antonio da Piedade; 3rd, 
Douna Constancia Xaviera Domingos Aureliana, who marned 
Don Joseph Felix da Cauha e Menezes. 

_ A cotemporary of the Count of Ericeyra, less favoured by 
fortune than that noble, was able to do more, by example, for 
the improvement of Portuguese poetry: for though he had not 
the endowments of rank and wealth, he had the advantage of 
tie Count in poetic genius: his poems are read where those of 
Ericeyra are unknown, for they were the effusions of feeling, 
hot the compositions of study. Claudio Manoel da Costa, 
son of John Gonzales da Costa, and Donna Teresa Ribeiro 
de Alvarenga, was born, in 1703, at Mariana, an episcopal 
city of the Minas Geraes (General Mines), a district in Brazil 
little favorable to the muses, being altogether devoted to the 
mechanical and prosaic occupation of mining. After receiving 
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* With Blanche, sister of Henry IV. of England. 
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the rudiments of his education at Mariana, he was sent to the 
Jesuit College at Rio Janeiro to study Philosophy, Latin, &c., 
and afterwards he went to Portugal, and spent five years at 
the Universitv of Coimbra, where talent was then almost un- 
known, learning at a very low ebb, and poetry only tole. 
rated when in the fantastic tinsel style of the Gongorists. 
‘These circumstances were serious obstacles to the forma- 
tion of a poet; but Manoel da Costa did not require to 
Jorm himself, he was born with the feeding of poetry; and 
though he could not entirely free himself from the contagion 
of the bad taste reigning around him, yet only a few traces of 
it are to be found in his writings ; his judgment was too good 
to revel in conceits and extravagancies, 

While at Coimbra Da Costa studied Canon Law ; but what 
was more to the purpose of a poet, he learned Italian, and 
took great delight in Petrarch and Metastasio. He subsequently 
returned to Brazil, and continued his poetical pursuits among 
the mines, lamenting the sordid spirit of pelf that pervaded 
his country. His poems are admired for the sweetness, 
elegance, and flow of their language (which must necessarily 
suffer by translation), for their grace and sensibility, and their 
pleasing imagery. His Portuguese sonnets are considered 
some of the best that had appeared in that language for a 
century; he also wrote several in Italian, but none in Spanish, 
contrary to the fashion of the time. His elegies (epicidios) 
are pleasing and natural in sentiment, but dull in versification. 
His eclogues are admitted to contain many beauties, but are 
somewhat monotonous, and pastorals have now but little 
interest. His lyrics, written in the Italian style, are the most 
generally admired of his productions. An essential difference 
between the works of Ericeyra and Da Costa is, that the 
former are compositions, the latter effusions ; the first were the 
offspring of the mind, the others of the heart. 

But we must now attempt some translations from Da Costa, 
though we feel we cannot do him justice :— 


SONNET. 
TO LOVE. 


Love! ‘tis short time since I with joy receiv'd 
thy glorious visions that my soul delighted, 

No fear of treachery then my pleasures blighted, 

But all thy sweet-voic'd flatteries I believ'd, 

Myself wax'd equal to my bliss—high heav d b 
My heart. and, as my hope's increas‘d, expanded 
And in thy proffers, tender'd liberal handed, 

1 deem‘d life's chiefest, dearest weal achiev'd 
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But happiness soon fail'd me, past and gone— 
Delusion’s splendid fabric, ruin’d, void 

l saw, by disenchanuting, Truth o’erthrown, 
How slightly built ! how easily destroy'd ! 

But ah! why marvel at my hopes’ decay, 

When in capricious Beauty's hands they lay! 


The following sonnet, on the altered feelings with which Da 
Costa looked upon a once familiar and favorite scene, will re- 
wind the reader of the similar sentiments expressed on a siiui- 
lar occasion by Sir Walter Scott in his pleasing stanzas begin- 
ning with, 

“The Sun upon the Wierdlaw Hill, 
In Ettrick’s Vale is sinking sweet.” 


The Scotchman and the Brazilian both complain that the 
landscape has lost its former beauties; and both discover that 
the change is not in the scene but in their own feelings. 


SONNET. 
ON REVISITING A FAVORITE SCENK. 


Where am 1?—where ?—on unfamiliar ground ? 
How alter’d is the scene—I cannot trace 
One well-known feature here on Nature's face, 

As sad and timidly I gaze around. 

Here play'd a fountain with its lulling sound ; 
Once, Mem'ry tells me, by its side I lay— 
Where stood dark heights a vale is seen to-day, 

time! in thy lapse what wond’rous change is found. 
The trees, that flourishing so fresh and fair 

Made Spring eternal, I no longer see. 

Not e’en remains one trunk decay'd and bare, 

Terr: my once loy'd scene this cannot be. 

Heart! marvel not—my griefs are with me here, 

And by their fatal spell all things deform’'d appear. 


Here is a strain of pretty and carnest invocation 
SONNET. 
TO INEZ. 


inez!—where art thou, Inez !—where, oh where 
Can'st thou by this adoring heart be found ? 
The more with searching gaze I look around, 
The more, alas! tos ¢ thee I despair. 
Could I, at least, upon this balmy air 
Hear but thy name, floating like Music's stra{n, 
“Inez!” methought it breath'd—delusion vain !— 
* Inez," I heard it—nay, no voice was there. 
Caves, hollow trees, thickets so close and green, 
lf in your shade she hides her from mine eye, 
Reveal the lovely one, withdraw your screen; 
Vainly I eall: no echo deigns reply. 
The pangs of absence am I doom’d to bear? 
Inez, where art thou?’—Inez! where,oh where ? 


Da Costa had been elected ultra marine” or (beyond-sea) 
member of the Arcadia, by the very ugly name of G/auceste 
Suturnio, (Glauceste from the Sea-God Glauces, we suppose, ) 
aud as the theme of the Academy was “ Love still love,” he 
was bound by his membership to find, or to fancy, a nymph 
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for his homage; but from the earnestness of his strains, we 
incline to think his Inez was something more than an Arcadian 


vision. 
We proceed to translate a 


CANTATA. 
INEZ AT THE FOUNTAIN. 


Thou see’st not, Inez dear, 
Upon this fountain clear 
Thine imag’d charms—no, false is the re- 
flection; 
It lets us not discern 
Thy rigour cold and stern ; 

It only shows sweet traits that win affection 
But hither turn thy radiant eyes; 
Turn them, fair tyrant, on my breast; 
See how my heart all broken lies, 
And my soul mourns in wild unrest. 

See on my pale and care worn face 
Of grief and pain the deep'ning trace : 

Mark the wan tint 

Mark sorrow's print, 





Then, Inez, then relentless maid, 
Thus shalt thou view 
Distinct and true, 
Thy beauty’s portraiture display'd, 
Let not the pleasant fount begulle, 
Like fairy spell, thy raptur'd sight, 
Too tranquil is the fountain’s smile; 
Its crystal shines too calm and bright. 
E’en as thou see’st thy beauties here, 
The woe thou'st wrought, so could'st thou 
see. 
Perhaps the pain, my Inez dear, 
In both our hearts would equal be. 


We shall now attempt a specimen of Da Costa’s playful style. 
; ROMANCE. 


My Shepherd maid! I sit alone 
Beside the gushing river, 
And think upon an hour that’s gone, 
Yet fresh in memory ever. 
I griev’d to mark thy scornful air; 
My hopes in dust were lying: 
But did’st thou e’er 
Heed love's despair, 
Or list a lover's sighing ? 


Thon, that art cause ofall my grief 
Dost watch me, close and zealous; 

Of many a Nymph, but Philis chief, 
Who fain would charm me, jealous. 

What changes o'er thy face so fair 


Fleet, with each moment flying ;- 
But wilt thou ne'er 
Heed love's despair 

Nor, list a lover sighing ? 


Anita graceful, mild, and gay, 
Collecting flowery treasure, 

Takes sweetest bud, and greenest spray 
And groups them for my pleasure. 
Rose would withsmiles my heart ensnare; 

To pout is Julia trying; 
While thou dost ne'er 
Heed love's despair, 

Nor list thy lover's sighing. 


There are some plaintive stanzas addressed by Da Costa to 
his lyre, at a later period of his life, which we should wish to 
present to the reader on account of their grace and pathos ; 
they have been so charmingly rendered in Sismondi’s Literature of 
the South of Europe, (by Roscoe) that for us to attempt ano- 
ther version of them would be worse than superfluous ; we 
shall, therefore, beg leave to borrow the above named* transla- 
tion for the reader’s satisfaction ; and thus appropriately close 
our notice of Da Costo with his farewell. 


ADDRESS TO THE LYRE. 


Yes! | have lov'd thee, O my Lyre! 
My day, my night-dream, lov'd thee long: 
When thou would’st pour thy soul of song 
When did I turn away ? 


ee 





* All the other translations in these two papers are by the writer. 


— Ep. 
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‘Tis thine, with thy bewitching wire, 
To charm my sorrow’s wildest mood, 
To calm again my feverish blood, 
Till peace resumes her sway 


How oft with fond and flattering tone 

I woo'ed thee through the still midnight, 
And chasing slumbers with delight, 

Would vigils hold with thee; 


Would tell thee I am all thine own, 

That thon. sweet Lyre, shalt rule me still ; 
My love, my pride, through every ill, 

My world of bliss to me. 


Thine are these quenchless thoughts of fire, 
The beamings of a burning soul, 

That cannot brook the world's control, 
Or breathe its sickening air. 


And thine the raptures that inspire 

With antique glow my trembling frame, 
That bid me nurse the wasting flame, 

And court my own despair. 


For the present we lay aside our Portuguese Decline and 
Fall, but we shall perhaps again return to the history of the 
literature of Portugal; a literature far more noble and interest- 


ing than those unacquainted with its beauties and its impor- 
tance can at all imagine. 














Avr, IL—A FRIEND OF SAINT FRANCIS DE SALES 


l. Grand Traité de Ul Esprit du Bienheureux Saint Frangois de 
Sales. Paris, MDCLXILI. 

2. Le Directeur Desinté essé. Paris, 1680. 

3. La Vie Symbolique Du Bienheurreur Francois De Sales, 
Eveque et Prince de Geneve. Comprise sous le voile de 52, 
Emblemes, qui Murquent le caractere de ses principales vertus, 
arec autant de Meditations, ow Reflerions pieuses, pour exciter 
les ames Chrestiennes et Keligreuses a Pamour et & la pratique 
des mesmes vertus. Par M. Adrien Gambart, Prestre » 
Paris, Aux frais de l’Auteur pour l’usage des Religieuses dela 
visitation, et & la disposition de celles du Faux-bourg saint 


Jacques, MDCLXIV. 


Jean-Pierre Camus, Bishop of Belley, and the friend and 
biographer of Saint Francis de Sales, was not more unlike the 
Saint than was James Boswell unlike great old Samuel Joln- 
son; and yet the kindliness with which the Saint and the Sage 
regarded their worshippers was as remarkable, as its results were 
important to posterity. 

St. Francis de Sales was born at the Castle of Sales, in the 
diocese of Geneva, August 21st, 1567. He was descended from 
one of the most ancient and noble families of Savoy. Having 
taken a doctor of law’s degree at Padua, he was first advocate 
at Chambery, then Provost of the Church of Geneva, at Annecy. 
Claudius de Granier, his bishop, sent him as a missionary mto 
the valleys of his diocese, to convert the Zuinglians and Cal 
vanists, and his sermons were attended with wonderful success. 
The Bishop of Geneva chose him afterwards for his coadjutor, 
but was obliged to use authority before he could be persuaded 
to accept the office. Religious affairs called him afterwards 
into France, where he was universally esteemed ; and Cardinal 
du Perron said, ‘There were no heretics whom he could not 
convince, but M. de Geneva must be employed to convert them. 

Henry LV., being informed of his merit, made him considerable 
offers, in hopes of detaining him in France ; but he chose peut 
to return to Savoy, where he arrived in L602, and — 
bishop Granier had died a few days before. St. oe 
undertook the reformation of his diocese, aber Piatt 8 re 
soon flourished through his zeal ; he restored reg any 610, 
monasteries, and instituted the order of the Visitation! 
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which was confirmed by Paul the Fifth, 1618, and of which 
the Baroness de Chantal, whom he converted by his preaching 
at Dijon, was the foundress, He also established a congrega- 
tion of hermits in Chablais, restored ecclesiastical discipline to its 
ancient vigour, and converted numerous unbelievers to the faith. 
At the latter end of 1618, St. Francis was obliged to go again 
to Paris with the Cardinal de Savoy, to conclude a marriage 
between the Prince of Piedmont, and Christina of France, 
second daughter of Henry [V. ‘This princess herself, chose de 
Sales for her chief almoner ; but he would accept the place only 
on two conditions ; one, that it should not preclude his residing 
in his diocese; the other, that whenever he did not execute his 
office, he should not receive the profits of it. ‘These unusual 
terms the princess was obliged to consent to; and immediately, 
as if by way of investing him with his office, presented him 
with a very valuable diamond, saying, ‘On condition that you 
will keep it for my sake.” To which he replied, “ I promise 
to do so, Madam, unless the poor stand in need of it.” Return- 
ing to Annecy, he continued to visit the sick, relieve those in 
want, instruct the people, and discharge all the duties of a pious 
bishop, till 1662, when he died of an apoplexy at Lyons, 
December the 28th, aged fifty-six, leaving several religious 
works, collected in 2 vols. folio. The most known are, the 
‘Introduction to a Devout Life,’ and ‘ Philo, or a treatise on 
the love of God’. Marsollier has written his life, (2 vols. 12mo.) 
which was translated into English by Mr. Crathorne: Francis was 
canonized in 1655. 

y No two men could be more unlike than St. Francis and 
Camus; yet the beautiful simplicity of Camus’s character, and 
the almost childlike love which he bore to the Saint, seem to have 
attracted the latter towards him in a very remarkable degree. 
It was the prime object of Camus to imitate the virtues of his 
friend, and to record the lessons of wisdom, and truth, and holi- 
hess falling ever from his lips. Some of these records it is our 
intention to introduce before we enter more fully upon an ac- 
count of Camus and his writings. 

“Tn speaking of brotherly correction (says the good Bishop 
Camus), St, Francis gave me a lesson which I have not for- 
gotten. Ile repeated it often, the better to impress it on my 
memory. ‘That sincerity,’ said he, ‘ which is not charitable, 
proceeds from a charity which is not sincere.’ A worthy saying, 
Worthy of being deeply considered and faithfully remembered. 
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“ Tt is better to remain silent than speak the truth ill-humour- 
edly, and so spoil an excellent dish by covering it with bad 
sauce, 


“T asked St. Francis if there were no other way by which 
| might discern from what fountain reproaches flowed. He, 
whose heart was wrapped up in benevolence, replied, in the 
true spirit of the great apostle,—‘ When they are made with 
mildness—me/dness 1s the sister of love, and inseparable from 
her. With this idea St. Paul says, She beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. God, 
who is charity, guides the meek with his counsel, and teaches 
his ways to the simple. His spirit 1s not in the hurricane, the 
foaming cataract, or the tempestuous winds; but in the soft 
breath of the gentle zephyr. Ls mildness come? said the 
prophet; then are we corrected. I advise you to imitate the 
good Samaritan, who poured oil and wine into the wounds of 
the unhappy traveller. You know that in a good salad there 
should be more oil than vinegar or salt, Be always as mild as 
you can; a spoonful of honey attracts more flies than a barrel 
of vinegar. Jf you must fall into any extreme let it be on the 
side of gentleness, ‘The human mind is so constructed, that it 
resists rigour, and yields to softness. A mild word quenches 
anger, as water quenches the rage of fire ; and by benignity 
any soil may be rendered fruitful. Truth, uttered with courtesy, 
is heaping coals of fire on the head; or, rather, THROWING 
ROSES IN THE FACE. low can we resist a foe whose weapons 
are pearls and diamonds? Some fruits, like nuts, are by 
nature bitter, but rendered sweet by being candied with sugar; 
such is reproof, bitter till candied with meekness, and preset 
ved with the fire of charity.’ joi 

“St. Francis always discouraged professions of humility, if 
they were not very true and very sincere. ‘ Such professions, 
he said, ‘are the very cream, the very essence of pride ; the real 
humble man wishes to be, and not to appear so. Humility 38 
timorous, and starts at her shadow; and so delicate, that if 
she hears her name pronounced, it endangers her existence. 
He who blames himself, takes a by-road to praise; and, like 
the rower, turns his back to the place whither he desires (0 8° 
He would be irritated if what he said ayainst himself were 
believed ; but from a principle of pride, he desires to appes* 
humble.’ 
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“esteemed ny friend (resumes excellent Camus) so highly 
that all his actions appeared to me perfect. It came into my 
head that it would be a very good thing to copy his manner of 

reaching. Do not suppose that I attempted to equal him in 
the loftiness of his ideas, in the depth of his arguments, in the 
strength of his reasonings, in the excellence of his judgment, 
the mildness of his expressions, the order and jast connection 
of his periods, or that incomparable sweetness which could 
soften the hardest heart ; no, that was quite beyond my powers, 
J was like a fly, which, not being able to walk on the polished 
surface of a mirror, is contented to remain on the fraine which 
surrounds it. 1 amused myself in copying his gesture, in con- 
furming myself to his slow and quiet manner of pronouncing 
and moving. My own manner was naturally the very reverse 
of all this: the metamorphosis was therefore so strange, that 
I was scarcely to be recognised. 1 was no longer myself. 1 
contrived to spoil my own original manner, without acquiring 
the admirable one which I so idly copied. 

“St. Francis heard of this, and one day took an opportunity 
of saying to me—‘ Speaking of sermons reminds me of a 
strange pieceof news which has reached my ears. It is report- 
ed that you try, in preaching, to adopt the Bishop of Geneva’s 
peculiarities,” 1 warded off this reproof by saying, § And do 
you think I have chosen a bad example? What 1s your opi- 
ion of the Bishop of Geneva’s preaching ? ‘ Ha!’ said he, 
‘thes grave question attacks reputation. Why, he really does 
not preach badly ; but the fact is that you are accused of being 
60 dad @ mimic, that nothing is to be seen but an unsuccessful 
attempt, which spoils the Bishop of Bellay, without representing 
the Bishop of Geneva. So that you ought to do as a bad 
painter did; he wrote under his picture the name of the 
objects which they misrepresented.’ ‘Let them talk,’ said I, 
‘and you will find that, by degrees, the apprentice will become 
master, and the copies be mistaken for originals.’ ‘Joking 
Spart, rejoined my friend, ‘ you do yourself an injury. Why 
demolish a well-built edifice to erect one in its stead in which 
No rules of nature or art are adhered to? and at your age, if 
Jou once take a wrong bias, it will be difficult to set you might 
“gain. J/' natures could be exchanged, gladly would I exchange 
With you. Ldoall I can to rouse myself to animation. Ltry 
lo be legs tedious, but the more haste I make the more I impede 
"y course, I have difficulty in finding words, and greater still 
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i) pronouncing them. Tain as slow asa tortoise. 1 can nei- 
ther raise emotion in myself nor in my auditors. All my 
labour to do so is inefficient. You advance with crowded sail. 
I make my way with rowing. You fly—Icreep. You have 
more fire in one finger than I have in my whole body, 
Your readiness and promptitude are wonderful, your vivacity 
unequalled, and now people say you weigh each word, count 
every period, appear languid yourself, and weary your audience.’ 
You may well imagine how this well-timed reproof and commen- 
dation cured my folly. I returned immediately to my original 
manner.’ — 

“¢The best fish are nourished in the unpalatable waters of 
the sea, and the best souls are improved by such opposition as 
does not extinguish charity. ’ 

‘“*T asked St. Francis what disposition of mind was the best 
with which to meet death? He coolly replied, ‘ 4 charitadle 
disposition.’ ” r 

“ To not overrate the blessings which God gives to others, 
and then underrate or despise what are given to yourself. It 
is the property of a little mind to say, Our neighbour's harvest 
is always more plentiful than our own, and his flock more pros- 
perous.” 

“ T complained of some great hardships which I had expe- 
rienced ; it was obvious that St. Francis agreed in thinking 
that I had been ill-treated. Finding myself so well-seconded, 
I was triumphant, and exaggerated the justice of my cause In 
a superfluity of words. To stop the torrent of complaint St. 
Francis said, ‘ Certainly they are wrong in treating you in this 
manner. It is beneath them to do so, especially to a man!" 
your condition ; but in the whole of the business I see only 
one thing to your disadvantage.’ ‘What is that?” * That 
you might have been wiser, and remained silent!’ This came 
so immediately home to me, that I felt immediately silenced, 
and found it impossible to make any reply.” 

“St. Francis practised himself the lessons which he tanght 
to others ; and during fourteen years that I was under his 
direction, and made it my study to remark all his actions, 
even his very gestures and words, I never observed 1n him the 
slightest affectation of singularity. I will confess one of my 
contrivances when he visited me in my own house, and — 
as his custom was, a week annually : 7 contrived to bore oe 
by which I saw him when alone, engaged in study, pray’ 
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reading, meditating, dressing, sitting, walking, or writing, when 
usually persons are most off their guard ; yet I could not trace 
any difference in attitude or manner: his behaviour was ever as 
sincere and undisguised as his heart. He had, when alone, the 
same dignified manners as when in society; when he prayed 
you would have imagined that he saw himself surrounded by 
holy angels ; motionless, and with a countenance of humble 
reverence. I never saw him indulge in any indolent attitude (!) 
neither crossing his legs, nor resting his head on his hand ; at 
all times he presented the same aspect of mingled gravity and 
sweetness, which never failed to inspire love and respect. He 
used to say, that our manners should resemble water, hest when 
clearest, most simple, and without taste. However, though lie 
had no peculiarities of behaviour, it appeared so singular that 
he should have no singularities, that he struck me therefore as 
very singular.” 


Willingly, not by constraint. 


“This was my friend’s favourite saying, and the secret of 
his government. He used to say that those who would force 
the human will exercise a tyranny odious to God. He never 
could bear those haughty persons who would be obeyed, whe- 
ther willingly or not, they cared not : ¢ Those,’ he said, who 
love to be feared, fear to be loved ; they themselves are of all 
people the most abject ; some fear them, but they fear every one. 
In the royal galley of Divine Love there is no force—the rowers 
are all volun(cers.’ On this principle he always moulded his 
commands into the softer form of entreaty. St. Peter’s words 
—* Feed the flock of God, not by constraint,’ he was very fond 
of. I complained of the resistance I met with in my parochial 
visits. © What a commanding spirit you have!’ he replied ; 
* you want to walk on the wings of the wind, and you let your- 
self be carried away with zeal. Like an ignus-fatuus, it leads 
tothe edge of precipices. Do you seek to shackle the will of 
man, when God has seen fit to have it free?’ 

“St. Francis did not approve of the saying—‘ Never rely 
on a reconciled enemy.’ He rather preferred a contrary maxim ; 
and said, *thata quarrel between friends, when made up, added 
anew tic to friendship ; ae experience shows that the callosity 


Jormed round a broken bone makes it stronger than before. 


Those who are reconciled, often renew their friendship with 
increased warmth : the offender is on his guard against a relapse, 
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and anaious to atone for past untindness ; and the offended 
glory in forgiving and forgetting the wrongs that have been 
done to them. Princes are doubly careful of reconguered 
towns, and preserve them with more care than those the enemy 
never gained.’ 

“St. Francis had particular delight in contemplating a 
painting of the Penitent Magdalen at the foot of the Cross; 
and sometimes called it his manual and his library. Seeing a 
copy of this picture at Belley, ‘ Oh,’ said he, ‘ what a blessed 
and advantageous exchange the penitent Mary made; she pours 
tears on the feet of Christ, and from those feet blood streams 
to wash away all her sins.’ To this thought he added another 
—‘ How carefully we should cherish the little virtues which 
spring up at the foot of the cross, since they are sprinkled with 
the blood of the Son of God.’ 

«¢* What virtues do you meau?’ He replied, ‘ Humility, 
patience, meekness, benignity, bearing one another's burden, 
condescension, softness of heart, cheerfulness, cordiality, com- 
passion, forgiving injuries, simplicity, candour ; all, in short, 
of that sort. Zhey, like unobtrusive violets, love the shade; 
like them are sustained by dew; and though, like them, they 
make little show, they shed a sweet odour on all around, 

“'T'o obey a ferocious, savage, ill-humoured, thankless mas- 
ter, is to draw clear water from a fountain streaming from the 
jaws of a trazen lion. As Samson says, It is to tind food in 
the devourer. It is to see God only.” [This is beautiful; 
and that is a fine bit of poetry about the lion; strength and 
sweetness meet in it. He is speaking of a master whom it 
happens to be incumbent on us to obey. | 

“ St. Francis highly esteemed those persons who kept inns, 
and entertained travellers, provided they were civil and obli- 
ging, saying, that no condition in life, he thought, had greater 
means of serving God and man; for it is a continual exercise 
of benevolence and mercy, though, like a physician, the fee 18 
paid.” : re 
‘One day, after dinner, my friend was amusing us with his 
entertaining conversation, and the subject of innkeepers being 
accidentally started, the different persons present very freely 
gave their opinions on the subject, and one among them decla- 
red the whole set to be rogues. 

“ This did not please St. Francis ; but / 
Jit time nor place for reproof, nor was the sarcastic 
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in a mood to receive it, he turned the discourse by telling the 
following anecdote :— 

«* A Spanish pilgrim, little burdened with money, arrived at 
an inn, where, after having served him very ill, they charged 
him so much for his bad fare, that he loudly exclaimed at the 
injustice. However, being the weaker one, he was forced to 
give way and be satisfied. He left the inn in anger, and obser- 
ving that it was facing another inn, and that in the intermediate 
space a cross had been erected, he soothed his rage by exclaim- 
ing, ‘l'ruly this place is a second Calvary, where the holy Cross 
is stationed between two thieves (meaning the two innkeepers). 
The host of the opposite hotel, without appearing to notice his 
displeasure, coolly asked what injury he had received from him, 
which he thus repaid with abuse ? Hush, hush, said the pil- 
grim, my worthy friend, be not offended, you are ¢he good 
thief; but what say you of your neighbour, who has flayed me 
alive! ‘This civility,’ pursued St. Francis, ‘ soothed the pil- 
griin’s wrath ; but we should be careful not to stigmatise whole 
nations or trades, by terming them rogues, impertinent, &c., 
for even if we have no individnal in view, each individual of 
the nation or trade is a sufferer by the sarcasm, and cannot like 
to be so stigmatised.’ 

“To this 1 must add, that St. Francis so highly esteemed 
iunkeepers, that, in travelling, he forbade his servants to dis- 
puie about their charges, and ordered them rather to pay than 
to expostulate ; and when told that the bills were unreasonable, 
au that they asked more than they deserved, he would reply, 
‘What ought we to reckon in the account for their trouble, 
care, civility, and frequent disturbances at night? Certainly 
they cannot be too well paid.’ This good-nature of my friend 
was so well known, that the innkeepers were always anxious to 
present their bills to him rather than to his servants ; or .else 
to throw themselves on his liberality, well knowing that he 
would give more than they could have asked.” 


Thorough love. 


“We cannot deny that love is, of all mild emotions, the 
mildest—the very sweetener of bitterness—yet we find it com- 
pared to death and the grave ; the reason of which is, that 
nothing is so forcible as gentleness, and nothing so gentle and 
$0 amiable as firmness 
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“There was a society of holy men,” said St. Francis, “ who 
one day accosted me thus—* Oh, sir, what can we do this year? 
Last year we failed, and did pen: ance thiice a week ; what shall 
we do now? Must we not do something more, both to testify 
our lit for the blessings we have received during the last 
vear, and also that we may make some progress in the work of 
God} p’ 

‘*¢« Very right,’ | replied, ‘ that you should always be advan- 
cing: however, your progress will not be made by the methods 
you propose—of increasing your religious exercises—but by 
the improved heart and dis spositions with which you afford 
them, trusting in God more and more, and watching “yourselves 
more and more, Last year you fasted three days in each week ; 
if you double the number of fasts this year, every day will be 
a day of abstinence, and the year. following what will you do Pm 
you will be obliged to make weeks of nine days long, or else to 

ast each day twice over.” ” 

“1 do not know,” said St. Francis, * how that poor virtue, 
prudence, has offended me, bué I cannot cordially like it—I 
care for it by necessity, as being the salt and lamp of life. The 
beauty of simplicity charms ‘me—I would give a hundred 
serpents Jor one dove. Both together, they are useful, and 
Scripture enjoins us to unite them ; but, as in medical com- 
pounds, many drugs must be put together to form a salutary 
draught, so [ would not place any reliance on an equal dose ; 
for the serpent might devour the inoffe nsire dove. People say, 
that in a corrupt age like the present, prudence 1s absolutely 
requisite to prevent being deceived. J ‘do not blame this maze 
im, but I believe it is more Christian to let ourselves be 
devoured, and our goods spoiled, knowing that a_ better and 
more lasting inheritance awaits us. A good Christian would 

rather be robbed than rob others—rather be murdered than 
murderer—martyred than tyrant;—in a word it is far better to 
be good and simple than shrewd ani mischievous.” 

* There is a strange Inconsistency in the human mit 
leads men to scrutinise with severity the secrets of their fellow. 
creatures’ souls, which it is impossible they should ever clearly 
diseorer ; while they neglect to examine and probe into the 
springs of their own conduct, which, if they do nof, they cet 
tainly ought to know. The first they are forbidden, and the 
second they are commanded to do. 

‘This reminds me of a woman remarkable for her ™ 
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ness, and constant disobedience to the orders of her husband. 
She was drowned in a river. On hearing of it, her husband 
desired that the river should be dragged in search of the body ; 
he bid his servants go against the current of the stream, ob- 
serving, We have no reason to suppose that she should have lost 


= 


her spirit of contradiction.” 

St. Francis gave an excellent rule, which is, that ‘7 an 
action may be considered in more lights than one, always to 
choose the most favorable. If there is no apology to be found, 
soften the bad impression it makes, by reflecting that the in- 
tention might not have been equally blameable ; remember that 
the temptation might have been greater than you are aware of. 
Throw the odium on ignorance, carelessness, or the infirmity of 
human nature, to diminish the scandal.” 

«True devotion consists in performing duties of life” said St. 

Francis, who was in the habit of blaming an inconsistency very 
common in persons more than ordinarily devout, who frequently 
turn their attention to the attainment of virdues of no use to 
them in their own sphere of action, and neglect the more 
needful. This inconsistency he attributed to a distaste, which 
people often experience for the station in which Providence has 
placed them, and the duties they are obliged to perform. 
Great laxity of manner creeps into monasteries, when their 
inmates devote themselves to the practice of virtues fitted for 
secular life ; and errors are not less likely to make their way 
into private families, who, from a mistaken and ill-judged 
zeal, introduce among themselves the austerity and religious 
exercises of their secluded brethren. 
_ “Some persons think they pronounce the highest eulogium 
in saying of a family who ought to perform the active charities 
of life, ‘it is quite a monastery ; they live init like monks or 
nuns ;’ not reflecting that it is trying so find jigs on thorns, or 
grapes on brambles. 

“Not that exercises of piety are not right and good, but 
then the time, the place, the persons, the situation: in short 
all circumstances must be duly considered. Devotion mispla- 
ced ceases to be devotion: it resembles a fish out of water, or 
a tree ina soil not congenial to its nature. 

_ ‘*He compared this error of judgment, so unreasonable and 
injudicious, to those lovers of luxury who feed ox strawberries 
at Christmas, not contented with delicacies in their proper sea- 
son. Such heated brains require the physician's discipline 
rather than the cool voice of sober reason.” 
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An admirable rule in self- correction for morbid or violent 
consciences. 


‘Since the degree of affection which we are commanded by 
God to feel for our neighbours ought to be measured by the 
reasonable and Christian love which we bear towards ourselves ; 
since charity, which is benign and patient, obliges us to aaa 
our neigh bours for their failings with great gentleness ; it does 
not appear right to alter that temper in correcting ourselves, or 
to recover from a fault with feelings of bitter and intemperate 
displeasure.” 

Scale of Virtues. 

“Jst. St Francis preferred the virtues most frequently called 
into action—the commonest ; and to exercise which, opportu. 
nities are oftenest found. 

“2ndly, Le did not judge of the greatness and supernatural 
excellence ‘of a virtue by an external demonstration ; forasmuch 
as what appears a mere trifle may proceed from an exalted 
sentiment of charity and great assisting grace; while, on the 
contrary, great show may ‘exist where the love of God operates 
but slightly, though thi at is the criterion by which we may 
judge whether or not a good work becomes acceptable to God. 

‘ Srdly. He preferred the virtues of more general influence, 
rather than those more limited in their good effects (the love 
of God exce pte d). For example, he preferred prayer, as the 
star which gives light to every other excellence; piety, which 
sanctifies all our actions to the glory of God; humility, from 
which we have a lowly opinion of ourselves ie our actions ; 
meekness, which yields to the will of others; and patience, 
which teaches us to suffer all things: ra@¢Aer than magnanimity, 
munificence, or liberality ; because they embrace fewer objects, 
and their influence as less generally Selt on the heart and 
le mper. ‘ 

“4dthly. He was often inclined to doubt the use of dazzling 
qualities, because by their brillianey they gave an opening to 
vain glory, the bane of all intrinsic worth. ? 

‘Sthly. He blamed those who never set any value on Vir 
tues till the 'y gained the sanction of fashion (a very bad judge 
of such merchandise) ; thus preferring ostensible to spiral 
benevolence ; fasting, penances, corporeal austerities, to gel 
tleness, modesty, and seli-government, which are of infinitely 
more value. 
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“éthly. He also reproved those who would not seek to 
obtain any virtues which were unsuited to their inclinations; to 
the neglect of what their duties more particularly required, 
serving God as it pleased themselves, and not in the manner 
which he commands. So common is tls error, that a great 
number of persons, some very devout, suffer themselves to fall 
into it.” 


We may be very regular in devotion and very wicked ! 


“*T)o not deceive yourself,’ said my friend; ‘it is not im- 
possible to be very devout aud yet very wicked.’ ‘ Very 
hypocritical,’ L replied, ‘and not sincerely pious.’ ‘No; / 
sneak of intentional devotion.’ This enigma appearing to me 
inexplicable, L begged he would explain his meaning more 
clearly. ‘ Devotion of self and of nature,’ he answered, ‘is 
only a morally acquired virtue, and not a heavenly one assisted 
by grace ; otherwise it would be theological, which certainly it 
isnot. It is a quality subordinate to what is termed religion ; 
or, as some say, it is only one of its effects, or fruits, as redi- 
gion is in itself subordinate to that one of the cardinal virtues 
called justice or righteousness. 

*¢ You well know that all moral virtues, and also faith and 
hope, which are theological, may subsist with sin. They are 
then without form or life, being deprived of cuaRtiry, which is 
their substance, their soul, and on which all their power 
depends.’ 7 

“T lamented bitterly to St. Francis of the very hard treat- 
ment which I had received. ‘To any other person,’ he said, 
‘I should apply the unection of consolation, but the considera- 
tion of your situation in life, and the sincerity of my affection 
for you, render any such expression of affection needless, Pity 
would inflame the wound you have received. J shad/, therefore, 
throw vinegar and salt upon it. [Is not this affected cruelty, 
and truly flattering candour, admirable?) 

“ You said that it required amazing and well-tried patience 
to bear such an insult in silence.” 

“Certainly ; yours cannot be of a very fine temperament, 
since you complain so loudly,’ 

* But it is only in your friendly bosom, in the ear of your 
affection, that I pour out my sorrows, ‘I'’o whom should a 
child turn for compassion, but to a kind parent i 

“*Oh, you babe! 1s it fit, do you suppose, for one who 
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occupies a lofty station in the chureh of Christ, to encourage 
himself in such childishness? When I was a child 
said St. Paul, I spake as a child; but when I became 
aman | put away childish things. Zhe imperfect articulation, 
8o engaging in an infant, becomes an imperfection in riper 
years. Do you wish to be fed with milk and pap instead of 
solid food? Ilave you not ¢ee¢A to masticate bread, even the 
bitter bread of grief ? 

“What! can you delight in bearing on your breast a gol- 
den cross, and then let your heart sink beneath the weight of 
slight affliction, and pour out bitter lamentations?” ~ 


We are apt to give the name of calumny to unpleasant but 
wholesome truths. 


“ [Iave patience with ad? things, but chiefly have patience 
with yourse/f. Do not lose conrage in considering your own 
imperfections, but instantly set about remedying them ;—every 
day begin the task anew. The best method of attaining to 
Christian perfection is to be aware that you have not yet reached 
it; but never to be weary of re-commencing. For, in the first 
place, how can you patiently bear your brother's burden, if you 
will not bear your own ? 

“ Secondly. How can you reprove any one with gentleness, 
when you correct yourself with asperity ¢ 

‘Thirdly. Whosoever is overcome with a sense of his 
faults, will not be able to subdue them: correction, to answer 
a good end, must proceed from a tranquil and thoughtful 
mind.”—He means a mind made tranquil by its own con- 
sciousness of good intention, and a mild consideration of what 
is best. 

But we apparently neglect Camus in recording the wisdom 
of the Saint, and so we now come down to the Bishop. 

The profane romances of the seventeenth century are re 
with avidity and much assiduity at the present day, whilst 
the Christian romances that flourished at the same period with 
equal success are completely ignored. Laharpe, whilst writing 
of Gomberville and of La Calprenéde never makes the slight- 
est allusion to Camus their cotemporary, the author ol so 
many religious romances, and who was equally celebrated at the 

time for Polexandre and Cléopatre. The modern critic does 
not condescend to notice the Bishop of Belley. M. Saint Mare 
Girardin who, in his Chair at the Sorbonne, touched with 1 
clear and delicate a hand all the interesting points of mora 
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literature, and M. Sainte Beuve, are almost the only writers by 
whom Camus is not totally forgotten. M. Sainte Beuve has in 
some parts sketched the countenance of the Bishop of Belley 
with such remarkable pliancy as to enable him to portray the 
character, mind, morals, and even the religion of the author 
he is depicting. But the part of lis course where M. Saint 

Mare Girardin has occupied himself with Camus has not been 

as yet published, and in @/Listoire de Poré Royat the Chris- 
tian romance writer is merely introduced in one of those 
literary digressions by which a little mundane attraction is be- 
stowed on recitals of the cloister. ‘Thus, the Christian 
romances of the seventeenth century are scarcely known to us. 

Nevertheless, there were good reasons why this species of 
literature should not be thus ignored ; the fecundity, Camus has 
written more than the most prolific of our romance writers ; 
the success, his books were in all hands, the evidence of the 
time attested this fact; finally, the interest experienced,—this 
peculiar branch of literature undertaking to combine religion 
and art, imagination and faith, the subjugation of the passions 
by forcible and touching representations of the baneful effects 
of their indulgence. Besides they contained moral lessons—a 
pleasing medium by which instructive lectures were imparted on 
manner, style, ideas, and, what was far more interesting, 
on the religious spirit of a great age. 

The life of the Bishop of Belley is very simple, far more 
simple than his romances. Jean-Pierre Camus, born at Paris, 
the 3rd of November, 1582, was remarkable at an early age 
for his science and for his genius, which procured for him 
tpn interest at court both under Louis XL. and Henri 

V. He was a protége of Richelieu. Appointed Bishop of 
Belley in 1608, and content with his Bishopric, le replied, 
cheerfully, when offered some posts of great importance : * no, 
the little wife 1 have espoused is sufficiently beautiful for 
Camus ;” and he thus remained at Belley. He employed 
himself in the reformation of unruly convents, combatting 
such monks as he regarded as bad spiritual directors ; 
desirous to advance them by inspiring them with a desire to 
preach, to write books of religious polemics, and pious romances, 
He lived in the sweet intimacy of neighbourhood with his 
friend, the Bishop of Geneva, ‘Saint Francis de Sales. After 
twenty years of labor in his Bishopric, he resigned it with 
the king’s approbation, and accepted the Abbey of Aulnay, in 
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Normandy, whither he retired. The Archbishop of Rouen, 
D’ Harley, aware of the apostolic zeal of Camus, induced him 
to quit his solitude and take the management of the diocese 

with the title of vicar-general. He recommenced the life of 
labor he led at Belley, “visiting the poor, comforting the sick, 
holding conferences, establishing missions, and very "frequently 
preaching, himself, Finally, feeling the deuimnal retirement ree 


kindling in his bosom he was anxious to retire to the Hos-: 


pital for Incurables at Paris, in order to devote the re- 
mainder of his days to the service of the poor. But the King 
having appointed him to the Bishopric of Arras, he sabmtied 
to the decree, and was preparing to depart for his new diocese 
when he died, the 26th of April, 1652, at the age of 70. He 
was interred in the Church of the Incurables, according to his 
own desire.* 

‘This is all we know of the life of Camus, a life of labor re- 
plete with works of clarity and Christian zeal. A few anecdotes, 
however have come to our knowledge which give an insight 
into the character and tone of mind of this eminent man; he 
was quick and witty, having scarcely power to restrain his 
sallies. Several of his boldest and happiest sayings were trea- 
sured as souvenirs, and in which he spared neither the highest 
noble nor the humblest monk ; the princes of the land did not 
pass unscathed if reprimand or rejoinder were necessary. It is 
recorded that whilst preaching a charity sermon at Notre 
Dame, before La-Bruyére,+ he said,‘ gentlemen, I recommend 
to your charity a young lady who is not rich enough to make 
a vow of poverty. 

On another occasion he gave utterance to the following ;—per- 
ceiving that the Duke d’Orleans Gaston was seated in Church 
between M. d’E mery and M. de Bullion, each comptrollers of 
finance, he burst forth suddenly with tins equivocal exclamation, 
as if addressing himself to our Lord Jesus Chnst: * Ah! 
my Lord, when I sce you between these two thieves. . + + 
‘The entire assembly burst into laughter. Monsieur, who was 
sleeping, s started from his slumber and hastily demanded what it 
was. “ Do not disturb yourself,’replied M. de Bullion promptly, 
aud pointing to M. a’ Emery, ‘he s said, ‘it is to us he has been 
speaking.’’§ 
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* See Dinssedhie U niverselle. 
t See La Bruyére, Caracteres de quelques usages. 
t See Menagiana, t. 1, p. 182. 
§ See Menagiana, t. iv, p. 155, 
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He made the following spirited and witty reply to Richelieu : 
the Cardinal having asked him what he thought of the Prince 
by Balzac and of the Winistre by Silhon, two new books that 
appeared at that time— . a 

«The Prince is worth but little,” replied Camus, ‘and the 
Minister is worth notling.”* 

On another occasion, at Easter, he said to Gaston d’Orleans, 
who came to hear him preach at the Incurables, accompanied 
by M. Tubeuf comptroller of finances: ‘My Lord, 1 have 
seen you enter this city in triumph with Queen Marie de 
Médicis, your mother; [have seen you condemned to death by 
a decree of the ministers ; I have seen you restored through ‘the 
royal bounty of the king your brother, and | behold you to- 
day a pilgrim. Whence is this, my lord, that powerful 
princes are liable to such vicissitudes? ah! my lord, it is that 
they hearken but to flattery, and that truth enters their ears 
but in the same ratioas money into the king’s coffers: one 
per cent.’ t 

He was not at all times guarded in his language: in a 
sermon which he preached to the Franciscans on the festival 
of their patron saint, he said: ‘ my brethren, let us admire 
the grandeur of your saint. His miracles surpass even those 
of the Son of God. Our Lord Jesus Christ fed but once in 
his life five thousand men with five loaves and two fishes, 
whilst Saint Francis nourished every day by a perpetual miracle 
with an ell of linen forty thousand weak souls.” { 

Of his faults he was by no means ignorant, and acknow- 
ledged them with a charming simplicity. One day Saint 
Francis de Sales complaining to him that his memory was 
(efective, ** You have no reason to repine at your lot,” replied 
Camus, “since you possess the better part, judgment. Would 
to God that [ could bestow on you a portion of that memory 
Which is to me so often an affliction (for so many ideas press 
on meat a time that Iam almost suffocated either in preach- 
ing or writing) and that L had a little of your judgment! for 
in that quality, I acknowledge I am very deficient.” At these 
words Saint Francis de Sales laughed, and embracing him 

tenderly said: “ Verily, I am now fully impressed with your 


— — _ 





* See Menagiana, t. iii, p. 75. 
+t Chevraana, p. 297. 
{ Menagiana, t,1V., p. 154. 
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uprightness. I never met but one before you that admitted 
want of judgment ; for it is an attribute of which those who 
possess least Imagine themselves best supplied in.”* 

The Saint judged his friend truly: he was a man font ds 
donne foy. We know that he possessed great erudition and 
wit, immense memory, perfect modesty, a mixture of naivete 
and finesse, solid piety, gaiety well timed but never excessive - 
in fact, he failed only, as he himself said, in judgment. 

If anything could be calculated to inspire melancholy re. 
flections on literary vain glory, reading over the pages where 
Niceron gives a catalogue of the works of Camus would be 
likely to do so; they reckon one hundred and eiglity-six, some 
of which, like A/ewis and the Diversités, comprise six and 
eleven volumes. In this interminable list may be computed 
works on theology, devotion, polemic and pulpit eloquence, 
and a very great number of romances: Agathonphile, Elise, 
Dorothée, Parthénice, Alexis, Speridion, Alvime, Palomle, 
Damaris, Histoire Allemande—Iyacinthe, Histoire Catalane, 
Rtegule, Histoire Belgique, and others with far more attractive 
titles: /’Amphithedtre sanglant, the Spectacles d’horreur, 
the Zour des miroirs, and the Pentagone historique montrant 
en cing fagons autant d’aceidents signalés, &c. These works 
were rapidly written ; what we of the present day would style 
novels, such as the Divertissements historiques, the Relations 
morales, &c. were, according to Tallement, composed in one 
night. As to the romances so called, or as Naudé aptly terms 
them, the beautiful romances of M. de Belley, they were com- 
pleted in fifteen days. The success was as rapid as the com- 
position ; many of these works have had several editions. We 
have the testimony of various cotemporaries to substantiate 
this fact :¢ the most important of all is that of Perrault, author 
of the Hommes illustres :— 

“At this period,” writeshe, “romances became quite the rage; 
this was partly, if not altogether, owing to the almost senst- 
less delirium with which @’Asérée was read throughout all 
France and even in distant lands, the beauty of its style ren- 
dering it peculiarly attractive. The Bishop of Belley com 

* See Nicerom, t, XXXVL., p. 94. 

+ Gui Patin extols Camus in several passages. 

habitual irreverence : ‘* This worthy and learned pre 


writer merited more than a Bishopric, that honor he refuse “ 
once. He was too a great a man to be even Pope.” Gui Patina, Lettre 


20 Fevrier, 1665. 
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sidering this species of reading an obstacle to the progress of 
the love of God in the soul, but aware at the same time of 
the impossibility of detaching young persons from an amuse- 
ment so agreeable, and conformable to the inclinations of their 
age, conceived the idea of counteracting an evil likely to prove 
so fatal, by wielding, himself, the same weapons, and composed 
histories in which even the love adventures with which they 
were embellished, were interwoven so adroitly with sentiments 
of piety as to lead the heart insensibly to God ; for uniformly 
either of the lovers, or it ay be both, having considered how 
vain and futile were the pleasures of this world, what peril 
they had to encounter from the wickedness of mankind ond 
the customs even of the age in attaining salvation, formed the 
resolution of devoting themselves entirely to God’s service by 
abandoning the world and embracing a religious life, This 
was the happy artifice by which that ardent charity, which 
rendered him all to all, enabled him to invent such useful and 
attractive works ; for his books were in every body’s hands; 
and as they were replete not alone with very pleasing incidents, 
but contained many sound and useful maxims for ordinary life, 
they bore good fruit, and formed a species of counter-poison 
to the hitherto baneful reading of profane romances.”* 

This passage is curious. It not only attests the universal 
success of the writer, but points out the object he had in view. 
Camus wrestled with the dangerous influence of profane books 
over the human mind ; he waged war on romances, and by the 
use of his opponent’s weapons gained a complete victory and, 
according to M. Sainte Beuve, became a Christian d’Urfé. But 
Perrault has not altogether defined the whole aim of the 
Bishop. Christian romances were in his hands an instrument 
of spiritual guidance. It is interesting to observe how he 
was induced to write such a vast number of works, and 
how far they were useful to him in governing souls. 

Romance formed in his hand a powerful auxiliary, being not 
only a solace for the leisure hour, and a diversion from the 
cares of business, but an influence. Some of the more serious 
scoffed at the ascendancy which those herocs of imaginary ad- 
Ventures held over the minds of the people ; this was an error 
im human nature, and, under the pretext of philosophic gravity, 
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ty. Foran account of these Romances, see IntsH QUARTERLY REviEw, 
Vol, VI., No, XXIV., Art. ‘* Odd Phases in Literature.” 
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betrayed a very small amount of clear-sightedness. Our age, 
which accuses itself so readily of dogmatism, permits itself to be 
guided by fiction like achild. If Peau d’Aae were told it, it 
would do as La Fontaine. It is sceptical, it believes jn 
nothing, yet it has for a long time believed in Romance, 
It possesses no more emotion though it has been smitien 
for twenty years with René and Werther; it is like 
old men who are at the same time undeceived and credulous, 
This is all natural, imagination has formed a great portion of 
man’s life, it is Romance that has made him thus. 

History does not suffice for the improvement of mankind; 
all may find in it ’tis true, useful lessons and a salutary experi- 
ence. But it is only men who play a prominent part in the 
world, who can recognize themselves in the personages thus 
placed before them; man seeks himself, says Thomas 4 Kempis, 
Homo queritse. Ve desire to see ourselves represented every- 
where; our lives, our affections, our sentiments, our virtues 
and our vices; history only occupies itself with the men and 
the passions that have contributed to the events thev treat of. 
Romance embraces all the passions, and portrays every 
body, it does not stop at public life, it descends even to 
the most private. It is not necessary for its purpose that the 
hero should have fulfilled certain duties, played a part, gained 
renown, it suffices that he lived. History, with tis limits and 
its errors, is frequently but the romance of a few, whilst romance 
is the history of all. 

One of the most refined and learned men of the seventeenth 
century, Saint Francis de Sales, well understood the influence 
of romances, of which he had under his eyes so brilliant an 
example. He was, according to Camus, the friend of Honore 
dUrfé&. “I have made in writing 7’ Asérce a breviary tor 
Courtiers,” said he to M. de Geneve, and in fact dsiree 
reigned at court. The Frondeurs took the names of its heroes, 
and as late as 1671, an ambassador from France to the Court 
of Sweden, M. de Pomponne, signed his letters under the 
soubriquet of Célidamant. Saint Francis de Sales read d’Urle, 
as Mascaron read Cledie, making it his Autumnal oecupatiol. 
‘The idea of employing romance in the service of religion, of 
approved of, and, it may be suggested, by Saint } rancisde Sues. 
lt appears strange that so learned a director, whose spiritual letters 
attest such a profound knowledge of the government ol au 
should have believed in the efficiency of such means. ih 
amount of success attained byprofane romances, and the earnest 0 
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sire he had tosce it combatted by arms equally powerful, rendered 
the illusion doubtless more easy. Huet, in his letters to Mlle. 
de Scudéri on Honoré d’Urfé, writes of him thus :— 

“«M. D'Urfé finding himself the diocesan of M. de Belley, 
by the situation of his marquisate, being only three leagues 
distant from the city of Belley, went from time to time to 
visit his bishop. He met there one day Saint Francis de Sales, 
with whom he had been in friendship for a long time, and also 
the learned Antoine Fabre, first president of Schambéry. 
M. de Belley relates a reflection made by M. D’Urfé on the 
Philothea of the saint on the Code Fabrien of the president, 
and on his own Asfre?, saying that each of them had labored 
for eternity by works that would never perish; that P/7/othea 
was the book of the religious, the Code Fadrien the book of 
lawyers, and Asérée the breviary of courtiers.” It is diffi- 
cult, after this passage to regard Saint Francis de Sales as an 
enemy to romances. In the book where Camus has sought to 
re-produce the ideas of his master, in the Grand traité de 
Pespril du Bienheureux Saint Francois de Sales, Camus be- 
stows, according to Huet, “so high an eulogium on 7@’Asérce 
thatit appeared as if his appreciation of it went beyond his 
power of expression,” and he spoke in the name of the Bishop 
of Geneva. Beside he submitted his books to the judgment of 
Sunt Francis, In several passage, especially in his instruction 
to the readers of Parthénice, he alludes to this exalted 
and holy personage exciting his friends to follow his example.* 
lis reverence of him was so profound that he would have  re- 
uquished writing had it been condemned by him whom he 
sivled his father. j 

Whilst they sailed “on the beautiful lake by which the 
wall of Annecy was washed, or walked in the gardens  border- 
ig its charmmg banks,’+ when the Bishop of Geneva came to 
visit Belley, Camus communicated to him some of the pages that 
he alterwards read, so simply, to the religious of Port-Royal ; and 
ithe thought he observed the saint smile at certain passages too 
boldly romantic, he could also perceive an appreciation of taste in 
Westyle notwithstanding itsexaggeration of peculiarqualities, and 
peculiar faults. It is inquestionable, however, that Camus endea- 


i" * See p. 731. 
annus, Esprit de Saint Frangois de Sales, partie tv, chap XXxvI. 
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voure:l by the aid of romance to guide souls, whilst by the 
same meaus he enlightened and amused the mind. In his very 
eurious book, Le Directeur Deésintéresaé, he recommends di. 
rectors to inspect, as far as they could, all the intercourse, cop. 
versations, and above all the reading of their penitents, 
“Enjoin good reading,” said he, “and preserve them from bad, 
with as much earnestness as the blessed Francis de Sales 
employs in protecting them from bad friendships in his 
Philothea ;” and he dwells unceasingly on the advantages of 
good reading as a means of spiritual guidance. 

Proper. direction was truly the paramount object of the 
Bishop of Belley’s life. At the period when he was sent 
into his diocese, this province of guiding the people was 
altogether in the hands of the religious orders, by some of 
whom it was abused. He waged an obstinate war against the 
monks of all orders, for the purpose of removing it from 
them, and placing it in better hands, In this, he merely accorded 
with Saint Francis de Sales, who said: * ‘Those religious diree- 
tors have contributed to remove holy liberty of soul.’’* 

Camus adds :— 

“The saintly author of Philothea found that secular diree- 
tors possessed a great advantage over monks, ‘The monks 
complained always of their poverty and sought means of en- 
riching the community. They praised alms-giving in order to 
obtain money. O! that fine sentiment of Saint Augustin, 
dilating on this passage of the psalmist. In the Cedars of 
Libanus which the just have planted, the sparrows build ther 
nests. “Those who planted the Cedars,’ said St. Augusta, 
‘were the rich and powerful of theearth; they bestowed themon 
the servants of God; who cullected the sparrows in order that 
they might nestle there.’ ( We recognise here the gately #8 
equivocal taste of the good bishop) Thus they refused not bing 
in order that they might not be refused. ‘They are complat- 
sant because by their cowplaisance they acquire influence 8 
profit ; they are sweet to women, because they make use of them 
as solicitors, they employ them in obtaining grand and pr 
benefices, dignities, prelacies. They would conduct you throug? 
the vallies of humility by which they will not pass themselve 
they traverse the mountain tops,and are borne on the wings° ui 
wind.’’t 
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* 1. Geuvres, t. XI, p. 120. : 
tSee Le Directeur Désintéressé, p. 158 and following. 
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This was the true cause of the war undertaken by Camus 
against the monks, who, enraged at the onslaught, interceded 
with Cardinal Richelieu to impose silence on Camus. Niceron 
relates that in a conversation with him, Richelieu, insisting 
that he should leave the monks in peace, said: ‘I have no 
fault with you but this furious engagement with them. Were 
it not for that, I would canonize you.”—** Would to God,” imme- 
diately replied M. de Belley, *‘that that should come to pass J} 
we should each then have had our wish: you would be pope 
and I would be a saint.”* 

The interposition of Richelieu was unavailing. Camus con- 
tinued the war. ‘The wittiest and most cutting portraits of 
the Director issued from his pen. 

“The disinterested director does not embarrass himself in 
the spider webs of worldly affairs, denominated, according to 
the usage of the present time, intrigues. As tis tissue 
impedes the labor of the bees, in like manner secular turmoil 
interferes with grace, it is for this reason that the apostle alto- 
gether prohibits any one who is consecrated to God from 
meddling in such matters. . . : . Lf Saint Ambrose, 
that grand luminary of the Church, never wished to give his 
opinion regarding marriage, war, or its negociations, to what 
purpose should a director, like another Martha, embroil him- 
sel{in counsels regarding household affairs, rents, business, 
selling and buying, intermeddling in all, under the garb of 
charity, and often thereby smearing the wings of his desires, 
as Saint Augustine has said. I cannot tell, above all, how 
matters of conscience can be resolved, when doubtful, and 
calculated to trouble the repose of scrupulous souls ; the sun 
passes over the mire, but does not penctrate it with is rays. 
I speak only of those who meddle in the temporal affairs of 
persons who consult them on spiritual matters, named, by 
Saint Paul, overthrowers of houses and disturbers of families. 

Lhey are always making inquisitive and useless enquiries rela- 
tive to the revenues and arrangement of the house, wishing to 
know what expenses have been incurred, what has been 
spured, what titles they enjoy, their seignory and possessions, 
what train, and table, how dear, whether alms have been dis- 
tributed, and how frequent, what are their inclinations, designs 
and what benefices they hold. Finally, these interrogatories 
are put with such cunning and subtlety that they are un- 


* See Niceron, t. xxxvi, p. 93. 
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noticed, and no one perceives they have told anything, til! qi) 
is found out. If the master is reserved the wife has more 
tongue, if the father and mother say nothing, the children wii! 
speak, or else the servants; in fine, there is no concealment 
from these masters of enquiry, who, with time, patience and 
address acquire every information, which they make subservient 
to their own interests.’’* 

This portrait is given with peculiar energy. If Camus has 
been found in some parts wanting in caution or taste, it js 
necessary to remember that the language used in religious 
polemics, and even in sermons, was far from being formed, that 
the simplest rules of courtesy seemed to be unknown ; in fine, 
that the object of the struggle—direction—was of such para- 
mount importance as to carry all engaged in the controversy 
beyond all bounds. Camus was the contemporary of the famous 
Petit Pére André, born as he was in 1582; he died in 1657, 
five years later than de Belley. Pere André, whilst speaking 
of direction, used language still more disrespectful,t 

We shall now see the mode of direction by whieh the 
Bishop of Belley desired to replace the system direction 
which he attacked, and in what manner he made Chistian 
romance conducive to that end, 

There were three modes of direction : one which, for the 
better subjugatation of the passions, destroyed them, and, 
under the pretext of governing the soul, killed it: Us 
solitudinem faciunt pacem appellant ; those who, according to 
Bossuet,t “were faint-hearted, who bore hell about them, 
wearing a species of gloomy arrogance and affecting a pompous 
singularity of manner, making virtue too burthensome, te 
Gospel extreme, and Christianity impossible:” such as the 
Jansenists, in a word. 





—_—— — 


* See Le Directeur Nésintéress¢, p. 317. 

+t We have here a specimen of his strange preaching :— 

‘* Christianity is like a great salad. The nations are the herbs ; y 
salt, doctors, vos estis sal terra ; the vinegar macerations, and the e 
the good fathers the Jesuits, There is nothing sweeter than a oe 
Jesuit ? Go to confession to any other, he will tell you that you "With 
damned if you continue as youare. A Jesuit will soften mi el 
regard to oil, if the smallest portion falls on your dress, it wil re +s 
insensibly till it becomes a great stain, Put a good father Jesul 


province and it will be soon filled.” ( Jallement, ¢. vi, p- 92): 


t Oraison funcbre de Nicolas Cornet. 
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There wasanother which, though undertaking the government 
of the passions, was employed only for the purpose of yielding 
to them, like the blind man who appears to be conducting 
the dog because he holds him im leash, whilst the dog 
in realty leads him. From this system proceeded sweet- 
ness, toleration, secret connivance, “ this inhuman complaisance 
and false piety so deadly fatal to the sinner,” as Bossuet again 
so admirably expresses it, those capitulations of conscience 
which Pascal has so eloquently branded under the name of 
easy devotion. 

Finally, the only wise mode of direction is moderation, 
which confines itself to subdue the passions without killing the 
soul; inflexible to evil, indulgent to weakness,—which Is at 
once severe and benevolent, giving to the world:that which 
pertains to it, whilst robbing God of none of his glory ; such in 
a word, was the direction of Bossuet. 

We must state, however, that Saint Francis de Sales’ method 
deviated sometimes from this; he did not go so faras conmvance 
or capitulation, he remained on the declivity; but it was ue- 
cessary to meet a mind as tractable, and a conscience as pure 
as his own not to slip; it should be upright yet sub‘le, very 
rare qualities. He possessed neither that complaisance attri- 
buted to the Jesuits, nor the severe integrity of Bossuet. Ina 
peculiarly attractive style, sweet and benevolent, as the coun- 
tenance of the Saint, he granted indulgence to worldly atfee- 
tion. With him the Gospel is replete wiih infimite merey, and 
Jesus is the Lamb. The Introduction to a Devout Life lays 
down general rules for conduct. ‘The Spiritual Letters resolve 
particular cases. From these we can learn, how the strictest 
conscience without ceasing to be holy, can evince a devree of 
flexibility in the application of rules laid down by themselves, 
and how imperceptible are the degrees which separate the par- 
tieular from the general. Two ‘charming passages mark the 
spint of this amiable direction, proving, most plainly 
how calmly and quietly worldly duties can be combined with 
the true observance of religion. We says to Philothea: 
“neglect not your worldly affairs ; perform their in the same 
manner as a little child who holds ber father with gne hand, 
whilst with the other she cathers ripe strawberries from the 
hedges, In the same manner can you gather apd use the 
foods of this world with one hand, holding always your 
Heavenly Pather by the other; you will thus return to him 
lrow time to time to see if your household duties are pleasing 
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to him.” * In his Spiritual Letters, he wrote: ‘When we were 
children with what eagerness did we not collect little bits 
of wood, of rags and even mud in order to build houses ayd 
toy castles? andif any one pulled them down, we were 
troubled, and we wept; we now know of what little in por- 
tance they were. One day we shall make the saine reflection 
in Lleaven, where we will see that our affection for the world 
was but true childishness. I do not wish to impede thie care 
which ought to be bestowed on those little bubbles and trifles ; 
for God has assigned them in this world as an EXCTCISC, 
but I would destroy the ardour and excessiveness of that care. 
We may act childishly while we are children, but we should 
not now lose our time thus, and if any one pulls down our 
toy houses or interferes with our petty designs, we should 
not annoy ourselves too much, for thus, when evening comes, 
and they must be laid aside, we can say calmly to Death—be- 
liold! all these little fabrics with which we were so occupied 
are now of no avail. ‘hus, gather with one hand the strawber- 
ries in the wood, povided that your hold with the other your 
lleavenly lather; build your toy houses on condition that, when 
tle evening comes, you will be ready to leave them.”+ Such 
guidance by its very sweetness alone, would be calculated to 
gain altogether the Christian soul. 

We can now understand the words of Camus, when 
speaking of his friend: “ He was a great fisher of souls 
how many of them has he taken in his sweet nets! 
‘lo this species of direction so tolerant as to the things ol this 
world, romance formed a powerful auxiliary, — [t is necessary 
that we should act childishly, since we are children, said the 
Saint. Perhaps some will suppose, that with his unrestrained 
gaiety, unbounded memory, his freedom carried almost to crude- 
ness and his out-speaking bordering on mauvais ton, Camus 
was not the description of writer calculated to agree with Saint 
I'rancis de Sales. They are in error who think thus. It is 
not necessary,” wrote he to a lady, “to cavil on the exercise 
of the virtues ; but we must practice them sincerely, ira 
simply, freely and honestly, grosso modo. Tlns 1s the — 
why L hate a constrained and gloomy spint; no, my dear chi 
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* introduction 4 la vie dévote, par.ie II, chap. 
+ see Lettres Spirituclles, t. 1, p. 420. 
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| wish you to possess a noble and great heart, whilst walking 
in the footsteps of our dear Lord.”’* 

To goforward sincerely, honestly, grosso modo—who has better 
proved this principle than the Bishop of Belley? His straight- 
forwardness and gaiety were to bim the means of infinite success ; 
he was, according to the just remark of M. Sainte-Beuve, 
one of those who pleased ordinary people as wellas great 
philosophers. He attacted the caustic circle of Naudé and of 
Gui Patin, equally with the vulger populace. “ M. @’ Urfé,” said he, 
varying the words we have quoted farther back, ‘has written 
a breviary for Courtiers, M. de Sales one for the perfect 
Christian ; as for me, I have written several works, which, if you 
will, might be designated, de dréviare des hadles, but which, 
uevertheless, have pleased the public, and sell well.” + 

We are now conversant with the man and his object. Let 
us endeavour to judge of his works. ‘The romances of the 
seventeenth century, ‘‘ comprised a recital of imaginary histories, 
and love adventures, written in prose for the amusement and 
instruction of the reader.” Thisis an incomplete detinition, 
without doubt ; they did not model themselves, as M. Villemain 
has so tritely observed in his excellent Assa¢ sur les Romans 
Grecs either on Don Quichote, Gil Blas, nor on the Purilains 
@'£eosse, but the seventeenth century had its own peculiar 
romances, This was the definition given by Huet, Bishop 
of Avranches, ‘The principal subject, and almost the only 
one, of the romances of the seventeenth century was 
love. The Bishop of Belley had neither to fear public opinion, 
nor to be alarmed at the contrast which the nature of these re- 
citals seemed to offer to lis eriscopal character; such scruples 
Were hot In existeuce at this period, when a Cardinal wrote for 
the theatre. Later still, Huet wrove a preface for the romances 
of Madame dela layette ; finally Camus had under hiseyesat the 
same time, an excuse and a model. The Greek romances were 
very widely spread ; Amyot had translated Longus ; d’Urfé had 
inserted in l’Astrée imitations of Heliodorus, which Huet highly 
extolled; Camus read much the author of Ziéagene and Cha- 
rielee, so beloved by Racine; be quoted them and culogised 
them,t and, as we know, Heliodoruswas his predecessor in the 
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x * Leitres Spirituelles; A une dame Veuve. 
T See Cizcron’ Nivel, hécréations jittéraires cited by Sainte-Peuve, 
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episcopacy as well as in romance. Camus had thus found 
Christian romances invented ; it was useless for him to seek so 
outstrip the middleages, and Gautiér de Coiney, who had b 

in direet coutact with the Greek writers, he hiserdivte d their st le 
he regencrated it. From him has sprung the true Christian 
romance; it has been modelled on the primeval type. 

From ‘this prototype, there remained unfortunately many 
traitsinthecopy. In re-modelling the Greek romances, Camus 
had no resource but to eschew those unfortun: ate trivialities and 
vain descriptions which have been pointed out by M. Villemain 
The brigands and pirates have been repl: iced | by Spanish 
Italian cavaliers. Doubtlessthere might still be founde hil lren car- 
ried forcibly away, unforeseen recognitions, impossible parents 
but inthe midst of innumerable episode sand i mitless digressions 
some true ideas burst forth brilhantly, descriptive of remarkable 
characters ; in fine, a language eloquent in its passion, and inter. 
esting, even when false, because it accorded with the spirit of 
the age. 

We have distinguished the romances properly so called from 
the novels of M. de Belley. ‘The novels ? Amphithéatre sa 
lant, the Spectacles d *horre ny, &e., are In ge tebe as som 
as their titles. The good Bishop of Belley, by one of these 
contradictions so frequent in persons of his taste and disposition, 
rejoiced only in strokes of the poignard, murders, poisoning, 
&e. (Poisoning was then a feminine attnbate). Ther 
not a single one of these histories in which may uot be ais. 
covered a striking simil: rity to the French melo-drama and 1 
mances of the modern time. ‘This atrocity is besides confor- 
mable to his hterary theory and his moral views, “ Amongs 
the examples which most forcibly impressed the mind, it must 
be acknowledged that the black est characters were frequently of 
the greatest use, and the worst actions often formed the most 
salut: iry examples.”’* 

This theorv could be pushed very far. Camus is evidently 
here the head of this school of romance wniting. ‘The plot 
and personages of his novels are too uniform. His usual 
) love 
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killed in a duel; the young girl retires to a convent, her lover 
expires with grief, and the father dies in chagrin, regretting 
hie obstinacy which has been the cause of all the evil. We 
find in every page balconies, ladders of silk, spies, knives, 
poignards, and poisons very supe rior to the very famous poison 
of Borgia. The m: atural theatres of these carr are 
Spain and Iti aly. A Spain and Italy like those of M. de 
Musset, where there is neither governme nt nor police; a suitable 
country for poets and romance writers, where the people are 
under no civil control, and disappear without the cogmzance 
of the municipalities; where they are killed mm open day and 
in the broad sunlight, without a remark. His men he has 
designated Amilear, Eumolpe, Qdorie, Licogene ; the women 
Solvage, Arzille, Serpille, Armille, Périnte. Vie titles are 
fearful : they are 2’ Amante désespérée le Desespoir paternet, 
la mort @un libe rtin, le Juge ancontinent, les Affec tions LnCES- 
(neuses, le Malheureux Concubinage, for the Bishop of Belley 
spoke sometimes like M. Gorgibus. 

These titles would suflice, 11 may be, to render the moral 
fone of the novels suspicious. The ser nsibility of Camus hin- 
dered their being as moral as might be wished ; for when his 
heroes were unfortunate, he betr: ayed emotion, and their mis- 
fortunes often caused him to forget their faults, Mazufroy 
the lover of So/vage, fights with Guddon his rival, wounds him, 
a is condemned to death. Sodvage pays a soldier to kill 

Caldé om, acknowledges her crime and dies with Mainfroy. 
There is nothing very edifying in this, yet Camus ae at 
their fate. *¢ This judge spec vacle,? said he, “ filled the be- 
holders with pity, and we cannot find words to express the firm- 
ness and constancy with which these two generous lovers ended 
their d; iys. The judge, even, this man so accustomed to death, 
and without whom the sword of justice would be pointless, he 
the judge wept.” 

Camus, however, dreams of a moral, and adds, by way of 
reflection :-—*¢ When these two wild horses, Love and Despair, 
are attached to the chariot of the heart, whither will they drag 
it but down the precipice. 79 

On another occasion the moral is altogether false. Cera: 
Marries against the consent of his nother, Armille. She, 
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* See Rencontres funestes, p. 25. 
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the absence of Ciriac, strangles, whilst they are sleeping, her 
daughter-in-law and her little children ; then, whilst sustaining 
a siege in her own chateau, she leaped from the window and 
killed herself. ® Dreadful catastrophe,” wrote Camus, “ prov. 
ing how dangerous it is for children to marry without the 
consent of their parents !”’ 

His romances assumed a greater interest; they were very 
long; this was inconvenient, but the taste of the times required 
it. ‘The process of the composition was uniform. Camus 
chose for his subject a virtue, conjugal love, virginity, pure 
love, and he tested them with all their proofs. It is a logical 
design, and conformable to the Christian idea, that life is a 
combat. ‘These proofs he never failed to turn to the glory of 
virtue and the overthrow of the evil one, for human obstacles 
did not suffice Camus in order to show forth merit ; he exposed 
it to the temptations of the devil. Parthenice, the uncon- 

uerable virgin, wrestled for two hours against a bear and a 
wild-cat, which were simply two lovers who were thus trans- 
formed by the demon. ‘This was the strangeness of an age at 
once devout and superstitious, But in the midst of all the 
dangers the heroes were never totally abandoned to themselves, 
One of these unmoveable personages so useful in guiding a 
romance, (it was the director) who, under the guise of a her- 
mit, was always found at hand ready to exorcise Satan and 
come to the assistance of weakened virtue. It was Lather 
Ludovic, Brother Onuphre, or Palmélio. Sometimes under these 
names, real characters were painted, and Camus pictured lus 
friend St. Francis de Sales.* And it must be honestly admitted 
that these holy personages were singularly exposed by the ordeals 
that this pious writer obliged them to pass through. Partie- 
nice is a young girl who refuses a great number of oilers of 
marriage, in order to become the spouse of Jesus Christ. In- 
numerable obstacles oppose themselves to her entering a Col- 
vent. A crowd of pretenders pursue her notwithstanding her 
refusals, and her chastity is every instant imperiled. Finally, 
in order the better to secure flight, she disguises herself as a 
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* “ Palmelio,” wrote he, “ guides us to G 
a rod as flourishing and full of sweet fruits o 
that of Aaron. His conversation is angelic, 
these sweet fruits of honour and suavity, who would not reco 


saint. Parthenice, p. 333. 
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man, but assle was excessively beautiful, she is threatened with 
equal danger now by the women. One night in an inn, Par- 
thenice called to her brother with loud cries. During her sleep 
a courtesan, not aware of her disguise, slipt into the room. 
The woman laughed at the fright she had given Parthenice ; 
“They err,” said she, “ who think that men can be taken by 
force!’ Thus we see how far the desire of pourtraying virtue in 
his day carried the Bishop of Belley. We must, however, 
admire his simplicity, for he wrote: “ It is necessary to shun 
jndelicate representations and to skim lightly over vices, 
lest, desiring to insist on their condemnation, it should 
happen that we act contrary to this design, and that the 
description necessary to be given, in order to pourtray 
their turpitude, may uot leave an impress on weak souls, more 
attractive to the sinner, than beneficial in withdrawing him 
from the evil.”’”™ 

Excellent lesson, but strange logic; but what rendered these 
eternal digressions, and the innumerable episodes more to- 
lerable for his cotemporaries, was that instead of being fictions, 
they were often true histories, which had happened even in the 
time of Camus, and where he merely changed thenames. Ile has 
apprised us of this in several of his prefaces. There are four 
or five of these incidents recorded in the rencontres where the 
honour of Parthenice was assailed. We leave the good bishop to 
felicitate himself on his address; we sometimes, however, dis- 
cover the true history under the semblance of fiction, and 10 is 
then our interest is awakened. We know forexample, where, 
amongst the casualties by which the honour of Parthenice was 
assailed, Camus took the adventure of the Inn and the Courtesan. 
It was a true story, and what renders it more piquant still was, 
that the incident occured to Saint Francis de Sales in his youth, 
who, doubtless had related it to him, some fine day in the in- 
timaey of their walks at Annecy. In the curious life of the 
saint, given by le Pére La Riviére, he states “ that at the age 
of twenty the young francis was exceedingly beautiful, being 
of majestic stature, and possessing a most attractive countenance ; 
his manner was peculiarly gracious, combining sweetness with 
dignity ; and though he had nothing of the reverend about him, 
he was nevertheless so pure, so mudest, that no one ever heard 








* He has repeated this precept in Palombe, and in the same terms. 
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him say a word, or do the slightest act that could be ¢op. 
strued into a breach of decoruin, The Devil suggested to 
some young gentlemen, who were also students like him. 
self at Padua, the same mode of testing his virtue vi 
Parthenice had been tried by, and for that purpose bad 
concealed in his cliamber one of those detestable creatures. s9 
falsely designated jiddies de goie, but Satan did not triumph, he 
spat in her face, and the young men who witnessed the scene 
were dazzled with the brilliancy of such rare virtue.” 

Saint Francis de Sates thus portrayed under the feigned title 
of Parthenice is, according to Camus a very useful lesson which 
tends also to embellish the history.” — If, thanks to biogra- 
phies and memoirs, the dexterity of the romancer was always 
as transparent, these episodes would possess for us a species 
of interest equal to that experienced by cotemporaries. It is to 
be regretted that Patin has not thrown the same light on the 
romances of the Bishop of Belley, as, at the solicitation of 
Huet, he has bestowed on L/ Asétree ; they would thus become for 
us a treasure of historical anecdote, and an allegorical clironicleof 
the time. Lacking tlis anecdotal interest, they present 
species of interest far more serious, that which attaches itself 
to the portrayal of passion and character. — Viewing them 
from this point, they form curious monuments of the order 
of mind, imagination and manners of the ages. The 
passion which predominates through all these works is tlt 
of love being considered capable of awaking the deepest in- 
terest in the human breast, and one. best suited to romances 
as bestowing on the incidents a peculiar charm, particularly to 
women, in whose existence it holds the first place. Thus 
almost all the romances of Camus are histories of women and 
love, all sorts of love, love of God, and of the creature, pure 
love and sensual love. ‘These diflerent species of affection are 
combined in such a way as to render sensual love first subdued 
by pure love, then pure love by divine, — It is this gradation ol 
victories,which according to Perrault led the heroes into cloisters. 
This pure love, was the platonic love spoken of in the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century, and which D’Urfé had 
already admirably detined in L’dstrée where may be found the 
true origin of this idealism in the expression of love which, 
from that period, has been perpetuated to us. 

Camus, the cotemporary and friend of d’Urfé, could not 
escape this platonic influence. He also, like D’Urfé, painted "i 
terminable portraits of pure love, only less elegant, less delicate 
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than d’Urié. It sometimes, however, happened that he was 
spiritual } in sentiment though coarse In expression; a strange and 
piquant contrast prevalent : amongst certain writers of the time. 
This fault was attributable to the imperfection of the language, 
and unformed taste, rather than to corruption of mind, which 
bore no part in this strange anomaly. We must not forget 
that in matters of propriety of language, there are no more 
correct judges than cotemporaries ; "when they feel no wound, 
no harm has been sustained. Language should never be sub- 
jected to that species of retrospective chastisement which con- 
demns in the past that which is merely inexcusable in the pre- 
sent. We could not exist if our fathers had been as refined as 
we are. Camus, we may think, frequently violated decency, 
but it is the decency of our time, and not of his, that was 
outraged, and to reproach him for such faults would be not 
only an injustice but an anachronism. 

Another mode of destroying pure love was by exaggerating 
its purity, in which Camus never failed. His heroes were 
possessed of such virginal sensibility, that the result of this 
spirituality in virtue, notwithstanding his good intentions, ex- 
posed him occasionally to ridicule. Nevertheless Camus pos- 
sessed a serious advantage over the author of /’Astrée ; he did 
not study passion mere!yin the world, or in books; its knowledge 
was revealed to him in a way that precluded all possibility of 
its falsity. He had directed consciences, and from those 
secret confidences murmured in the silence of the confessional 
iw acquired that knowledge of the human soul, with which no 
worldly experience could “compete. Thus it frequently hap- 
pened, notwithstanding his defects, that there was a truthful- 
ness both in his sentiments and his characters which dUrfé 
never could attain. 

One of his most remarkable romances is Palomle, ou la 
Femme honorable, Paris, 1624. We have described in it the 
virtuous wife, performing her duties, and ruling her. conduct 
in the midst of the trials of life. This is not alone the work 
of a romance writer, but the guide book of a director. With 
much good sense, Camus tins taken his heroine not from a 
convent, but from the midst of the world, from the domestic 
fireside, aud the virtue of which it is a record is that most en- 
hobling to a true woman : ni amely, conjugal love. According 
to his usual custom, he gives various proofs of Palombe's 
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virtue. ‘The subject of the romanceis, however, as follows, 
Count Fulgent falls desperately iu love with a young girl named 
Palombe and espouses her. Scarcely has he been married, 
when he conceives a passion for another woman, G/apiire, and 
finds the means of bringing ber, with her mother and brother, 
into his house. For along time he dissembles his passion ; 
it, however, at length breaks forth. Padomée does not for a 
single instant despair of reclaiming her husband ; she offers no 
opposition to his indifference, to his outrages, but patience, 
resignation, dignity; she wries to him, he will not read her 
letters, and is ennuyed even at receiving them ; he takes thew 
up one day, merely for the purpose of returning them.  Ilis 
curiosity is suddenly awakened, he opens one, then two, fivally 
he reads all, and touched by the tenderness, the eloquence of 
his wife, becomes ashamed of himself: he bestows (s/aphire 
in marriage, and returns to his Padomée for the remainder of 
his life. 

It is this work of Camus, more interesting, more truly 
moral than all the others, which portrays the true spirit of the 
Christian romances of the seventeenth century. ‘The good 
Bishop is not at all times ingenious in arranging luis plot; in 
the difficult cases wherein /’a/omdec is placed, characters are 
too transparent ; he shews forth the conformity of their actions 
aud characters with the satisfaction of an author who has 
created those virtues by his own cleverness. However, he has 
at times a refined and prudent manner of painting the most 
delicate situations which might be easily taken for good taste; 
for example, in the scene where Fugen declares himsell to 
Glaphire. he reader awaits with impatient curiosity to know 
how a bishop will treat this subject, leading to a declaration of 
love; the bishop treats it with a candour, which without fore- 
thought or even consciousness, qualifies him for the task; It 
was not the writer’s taste that saved him from this danger. 
Camus had very little taste, it was the reserve of the priest, 
the piety of the Christian. 

There are to be found, from time to time, 1n Palombe, soine 
artless representations, full of grace, which recall certain 
charming passages of Saint Francis de Sales; for exaupley 
speaking of two novices lately brought to the convent : Like 
to these partridges of the Alps,” wrote Camus, “ which onenes 
their grey color to white, in consequence of looking at, 2 
walking in the snow ; thus, by degrees, Jesus Christ, the love 
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of the cross, and the desire of serving God by a life of greater 
nerfection, will be implanted and engraven on the minds of 
these maidens, by the example they will have in the virtuous 
lives of the holy religious.” We have here one of those 
familiar and pleasing comparisons which in every page embel- 
lish the Inéroduction & la vie devote. 

But the principal merit of Padomée lies in the characters. 
There are two singularly remarkable: the husband and wife. 
The ennui of satisfied passion, the uneasiness of a heart which 
is wearied, not alone in loving but in being loved, and which 
sighs after independence ; finally this lassitude of enjoyment, 
so frequently depicted in our own days, has been described by 
Camus with great power. 

We find in this romance of the seventeenth century 
paradoxes against marriage, which we have seen, in certain 
romances of our own time, taken for eloquent novelties. 
Sophisms repeated for years became at least popular beliefs. 
Fulgent had nothing with which to reproach lis wife, but he 
was beforehand in inventing the sentence attributed to Richard- 
son in designating Clarissa “A monster of pertection.”’ 

Nothing can be more curious than his conversations with his 
friend C?éobule. He commences by a dialogue on love in the 
style of Plato.  Fudgent, after eulogising love like one of the 
speakers in Plato’s Banquet, adds—“1f you have loved, 
(lobule, you can comprehend what I have said to you; if 
uot, | have spoken to a man to whom my meaning must be 
wholly unintelligible.” ‘I have loved,” answered Cléodule, 
“but, thanks to heaven, I have not loved blindly; 1 am at 
that age to which this pleasing malady seems inevitable and 
almost necessary ; but I have not allowed it to become a 
madness. I conceive it necessary to indulge this feeling, as 
you would partake of honey, moderately. Kujoyed in 
moderation it enlivens the soul, bestowing on it an agreeable 
warmth which is not without brilliance ; it is this, according 
to Plato, which is the source of honor, grace, politeness, cod 
every virtue ; but when carried to excess it becomes a waduess ; 
prudence, courtesy, goodbreeding, decorum, are all lost, and 
nothing remains in the soul but brutality, violence, and injus- 
tice, 1 have loved, though not according to all the sophisms 
of this ancient, as some of his counsels are repugnant to that 
frankness and sincerity which are the characteristics of true 
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love; but [ have loved with honor and discretion, without 
losing the respect and reverence W hich we ought ,to entertain 
for the person beloved.”  “ Ah! 1 see how it is,” replied the 
Count, “ you tove philosophically, and would, it seems, retain 
your self-possession, even whilst in submission to the will and 
service of a lady ; you desire at the same time to be master 
and slave, incompatible things: those who love with so much 
inoderation are near akin to those who do not love at all 
Love wisely! as much as to say, burn coldly, or freeze warmly : 
contraries which apply equally to the subject.” “ Honorable 
love,” replied Cléobule, “has not a bandage over its eyes, like 
dishonest love, yet it possesses equally EM the other its torch, 
its bow, its arrows, and its quiver; it has the quickest and 
inost penetrating sight, foreseeing the end from the commence. 
ment; it consults and considers before entering into an 
engagement, and as wax gives life to the flambeau, so does 
virtue give life and durability to this affection, in whose pure 
and celestial flame there is neither smoke nor darkness. Bad 
and false love produces only sighs, groans, melancholy, and 
despair ; whilst the good and true are sweet, equal, gracious, 
amiable, patient, courteous ; the graces are tlieir associates, 
laughter, true joy, without shame, without fear of disgrace or 
remorse of conscience.” After these general definitions, 
Fulgent comes to bestow confidences. Clevbule asks hin the 
reason of his coldness towards Polombe. “T ac knowledge, 
said the Count, “ that my wife is extremely virtuous, that om 
loves me tenderly, that she takes extreme care both of me - 
my house, that, though of a very tender age, she 1s poses 
of a very matured mind, that she is rich, noble, beautifal, 
desirable, sweet, modest, that she might in truth be taken as 
a model for honorable women ; but, after all, she is my wile. 

. . . . ” And he added, “1 love her, because mw 
obliges me to it; but nothing hes such an effect i pr 
love'asduty. . . . Marriage i is so grave a step The 
seems banished from so serious a negociation. Ty, 
mere name of yoke is torture to a generous heart. ‘3 ee 
When I think of the links that bind me, I cannot * te 
prison, however golden: a gift so grand as i : 
known by its loss.” Cléobule replied to him Hr gh NY 
sense : “Oh! how many are there In the work ier 
wish to be prisoners In that way, and have their sat 
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changed for your happy bondage !’ But Fulgent was not 
conquered ; he had at his disposal all the arguments of the 
used-up lovers and bad husbands of the modern school. 
One could believe that Camus had foreseen the theory 
of such unparalleled mortals, who seek all in the world, and 
die of ennui from the satiety which its pleasures bestow, per- 
sons who place no control either over themselves or their 
passions ? 

Another character equally well conceived and still more in- 
teresting, is that of Palombe. In the midst of episodes some- 
times vulgar which interrupt the recitals, he springs forth with 
a brilliancy of dignity and moral purity singularly attractive 
tothe reader. It is truly the character of a noble woman, 
invincibly attached to duty, faithful in her affection to her 
hasband notwithstanding all his faults; elevated by her unal- 
terable devotion almost to heroism, Palombe speaks of her 
rival without bitterness. With infinite delicacy she seeks even 
in her beauty an excuse for the guilty passion of her husband. 
Camus in some parts of his romance has preceded Corneille, 
and has united in ?a/ombe some traits of the ideal heroism of 
Pauline and of Polyeucte. The martyr just dying was desi- 
tous of bequeathing Pauline to Sévere; he knew their love 
and their virtue. Padombe sometimes wished to die and be- 
queath to her husband the woman he loved. Her'tetters, 
it siript of the useless images, the incorrect taste, and mis- 
placed erudition, have a tone of the truest and simplest elo- 
quence. Pa/ombe has discovered the secret of her husband's 
guilt, by overhearing him in an arbour: “God is best pleased” 
wrote she to him, ‘that in silence and solitude I should accuse 
you, for what you have yourself betrayed. That which I heard 
‘hall never escape my lips. Your conduct bas declared your 
passion, whilst you are boasting of the victory you have gained 
slike over my respect and patience. Had I betrayed resent- 
ment, would not my fault have been deserving not alone of 
pardon but of praise? It would be necessary to go forth from 
the midst of this world to find a woman to endure such a 
‘tong with so much circumspection, and perhaps Heaven 
nada me for the connivance | have seemingly given to 
; “line; an outrage, which it is not just Lo cominit, itis not 
‘onorable to endure.” And farther onshe says: “ In the main, 
ey consists in loving you too much ; though aware that 

et has robbed me of that heart which was justly mine, 
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have 1 ever shewn an unkind countenance or spoken a bitter 
word? I considered that. it would be unreasonable of me to 
feel irritated against her for your crime. How could I hate 
her innocence, since I felt no aversion to you who offended 
me? See how far the indulgenc of my love leads me; I seek 
in her beauty excuses for your fault. Be restored then to your 
reason, dear /x/gent, and you will return to me readily. 
There are secret and invisible links by which our souls are 
still united, but you do not perceive them, because you are 
not yet yourself. If once you could regain your judgment, | 
would not relinquish the hope of regaining your affection; 
and then this beautiful spring would soon enable me to forget 
the rude winter | have experienced, and the excess of my joy 
would far surpass the wildest dream of my hopes. Oy 
God, restore me my ’xlgené/ or rather, in restoring me him, 
restore me to myself !”’ 

Rarely bad the seventeenth century, even after its language 
had become educated, when public taste had become more 
pure, lent to the affections a language more tender, more simple, 
firmer or more true. The disunion which was observable at 
the commencement of the century between purity of sentiment 
aud grossness of expression had been by degrees obliterated, 
sentiment and expression became harmonised in Racie and 
Madame de la Fayette ; but there remained, even tlien, atone 
of ideal spiritualism which verged almost to ethereal immateri 
lity, and an excess of delicacy bordering on insipidity. Camus, 
in some pages has found the true tone, and that before the 
creat writers of the age. This does not surprise us. Zealous 
confessor, learned director, he heard so frequently the true 
language of the heart, that it inspired him with eloquence 0 
assist in his works of the imagination, Bossuet, Fenelon a0! 
Bourdalone were grand moralists, great painters of the human 
heart; they listened to the true tones of the heart under cit 
cuinstances where they would not inveigh against 1t, and rw 
gave as morals, publicly to men, the very knowledge they hee 
acquired in their discharge of a duty, sacred as its oe 

We can now fully understand the cause of M. de Be a 
success ; a complication of events as interesting m0 rt 
as in the theatre, allegorical episodes, where might gi oss 
histories of persons well known, exalted portraits © poy 
love, romantic adventures, a combination of apricot f 
lantry, sensualism and spirituality, this 1t was that pleas 
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that age of contradictions. Finally, in style, they preferred 
that odd mixture of prose and verse, that profusion of uncon- 
nected images, which, according to Perrault, appeared instruc- 
tive,* and that overflowing of erudition which Huet regarded 
as a happy union of the useful and the agreeable.t Ina word, 
Camus reconciled, at least, as many by his faults as by his 
qualities. 

A few words in conclusion regarding the morality of the 
Christian romances of Camus. We have seen already, that they 
were somnctimes imperfect. There were to be found even in the 
seventeenth century eulightened minds, truly pious, who re- 
rroached him for his indulgence. ‘The Abbess of Port-Royal, 
Mother Angelica, complained of his effeminacy, and Sister 
Claire-Eugénie, before whom the Bishop of Belley read his 
romances at Port-Royal, wrote: “If God had not held me in 
His hands, I would, through their means, have entered into thie 
spirit of the world.” t We are not surprised at this ; we do not 
desire to exaggerate the efficacy of the moral contained in the 
Christian romances. Rule the passions by the aid of the pas- 
sions ; this recalls the famous adage of making order out of 
disorder. As M. Saint Mare Girardin has wittily remarked, 
“the city of God cannot be built with the capital sins.” The 
lovers have attained a happy end either by martyrdom or tlie 
cloister, but they took some time to arrive at that, and loitered 
long on the road. The passion with which the Christian 
romances were most occupied in the seventeenth century, and 
by which instruction was endeavoured to be imparted, was pre- 
cisely that least calculated to do so; we candidly admit that 
there were but few symptoms of platonic love in the lives, 
as good taste in theliteratureof the age. Have ajust and delicate 
mind, you will feel that which is beautiful ; have an honest, 
and chaste soul, you will love that which is pure. All this is true, 
but first, this objection, so very just against doctrinal romances 
in matters of love, does not impeach that of Padomde, conse- 
erated altogether to conjugal love. © What is more, there is in 
the works of Camus a purity so visible in its meaning, such 
fervour of Christian zeal, aud such atone of virtue, that the 
character of the man gives a lively charm to the precepts of 
the director, and compensates for his errors in guidance. And 





ee 


* See Hommes Illustres: Camus. 
t See Lettre a Mile de Scudéry. 
t Sce Sainte-Beuve, Port Royal. t. 1, p. 235. 
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then, this sweetness of morality, this effeminacy with which 
the austerity of Port-Royal has accused him, does not seem to 
be a very grave fault in our days, where, in like matters, per- 
suasion gains more than domination. 

Who would not pardon Camus even now for placing him. 
self willingly by the side of the honest affections when 
oppressed, and of attacking the parents who, through 
cupidity or distrust hinder marriages, and “separate hearts?” 
He wished that they should combat the desires they inspired 
and the temptations they experienced ; but he reproaclied, 
Parthenice for desiring to disfigure herself, and sharply 
reprimanded Origen. He lauded the convent, but le 
also praised marriage, and he spoke with delight of happy 
unions. His heroines finished by the cloister ; with this he was 
evidently satisfied : if he could marry them, he blessed them 
with all his heart. Ina word, there are in his books much 
moderation, much charity, and much sweetness. Ile has not 
despised life, he has not calumniated the world, he believed in 
honor and virtue, his code of morality was to render religion 
amiable, which, after all, is the surest meaus of making it 


loved. 
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Arr. LIL—AMERICAN PREVENTIVE AND 
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1. Dhirty-first Annual Report of the Society for the Reforma- 


tion of Juvenile Delinquents. New York: Wynkoop, 
1856. 


2, Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth Annual Reports of the 


3. 
4. 


House of Refuge. Philadelphia. Ashmead, 1855 & 1856. 


Charter and Bye Laws of the Baltimore Manual Labor 


School for Indigent Boys. 1841. 


First and Second Reports of the Baltimore Manual Labor 


School for Indigent Boys. 1843 & 1847. Baltimore: 
Sands. 


Charter, Rules and Regulations, and Bye Laws of the 


House of Refuge. Cincinnatti. 1850. 


. Report of the House of Refuge, New Orleans. Bills, 


1800. 


Act of Incorporation, Bye Laws, and Regulations of the 


New York Juveniie Asylum. New York: Harrison, 
1851. 


. Fourth Annual Report of the New York Juvenile Asylum, 


New York: Trow, 1856. 


. Laying of the Corner Stone of the Baltimore House of 


Refuge, and the Address upon the occasion, by the Hon. 
Charles F. Mayer. 


. First Annual Report of the Baltimore House of Refuge. 


Baltimore : Lucas, 1852. 


- Annual Report of the Boston Asylum and Farm School. 


Boston: Wilson and Son, 1852. 


. Rules and Regulations of the State Farm School at 


Monson. Springfield: Bowles & Co., 1855. 


: Documents relating to the State Reform School at West- 


borough. 1849. 


» Lighth and Ninth Annual Reports of the State Reform 


School at Westborough. Boston: White, 1855 & 1856. 


: Ordinances, Bye Laws, &¢., of the Western House of 


Kefuge Sor Juvenile Delinquents in the State of New 
York. Rochester : Strong and Co., 1856. 


: Seventh Aunual Report of the Western House of Refuge. 


Albany : Benthuysen, 1856. 


» Second Annual Report of the Five Points House of In- 


dustry. New York, 1856. 


: Third Annual Report of the Children’s Aid Society, New 


York. Wynkoop. 1856. 
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19. Report on Reformatory Schools in the United States, pre. 
sented to the Legislature of Massachusetts, by the Hon, 
George 8. Boutwell, from the Commissioners appointed to 
consider the subject of Reform Schools for Girls. 185}, 

20. Proceedings at the Inauguration of the State Industrial 
School for Girls at Lancaster, August 27th 1856. Bos- 
ton: Wilson and Son, 1856, 

21, Bye Laws of the State Industrial School for Girls. Bos. 
ton: White, 1856. 

22. First Annual Report of the State Industrial School for 
Girls. Boston: White, 1857. 

23. Second Annual Report of the House of Industry, and Home 

of the Friendless. Baltimore: Lucas, 1857. 


The “ QuartErLy Recorp” in our number for December, 
1856, contains notices extracted from American journals of 
two important institutions, the Industrial School for Girls at 
Lancaster, and the Reform School for Boys at Westborough, 
both in the State of Massachusetts. We have since received 
some of the Annual Reports of these as of several other schools 
established in the United States for the treatment of destitute 
and criminal children, and convinced, as we have ona former 
occasion declared ourselves to be, of the importance of the 
practical information such documents afford, we make no 
apology to our readers for laying before them at such length 
as our space will permit, a statement of what is being done 
west of the Atlantic towards extirpating juvenile delinquency. 

‘True, the old world anticipated the new, in establishing Re- 
formatory Schools, and may therefore be regarded rather as 
the teacher than the pupil in this branch of social science. 1a 
preventive institutions, however, our transatlantic brethren 
claim superiority over us, and at present it may be with 
justice, for though the Philanthropic Society commenced Its 
labors in London in the last century, long before any such 
enterprise had been attempted in America, it has not been fol- 
lowed by the establishment in this country of analogous inst: 
tutions (except perhaps the Glasgow House of Refuge) com 
parable we believe in number or size with those which hav 
during the last thirty years sprung up in the United States 
When the Industrial Schools’ Act for England, passed during 
the last session, has lad time fairly to come into operation, the 
sister country we trust willno longer compare disadvantageo™? 
in this respect with America or any other land. Most earnes¥} 
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too do we hope that the extension to Ireland of the same Act 
(with necessary modifications)—a measure which has been 
often and strenuously advocated in these pages—will speedily 
enable her also to gather her perishing children from the streets 
and alleys of her cities and towns, and by retaining them for a 
sufficiently long period under moral and industrial training to 
redeem them from a life of misery, and convert them from 
social pests into useful members of society. But that we may 
be ready here and in England to avail ourselves to the utmost 
of the provisions of that most welcome Statute, it is incum- 
bent upon us tolearn what means have been adopted else- 
where to overcome the evil against which it is directed. 

Doubtless we have on both sides of the Atlantic something 
to teach—assuredly we have each much to learn. We may 
reap mutual benefit from our experience, and in studying the 
course pursued by our American fellow-labourers, we shall find 
much to imitate, and maybe something to avoid. 

It may appear strange that in a new country, where employ- 
ment is abundant, the population comparatively scanty, and 
where education is provided for every cluild, a class of juveniles 
should be found requiring reception into reformatory or pre- 
ventive schools. Americans attribute its existence among 
them in a great measure to immigration, and the large propor- 
tion of children of foreign birth or parentage among the pupils, 
supports that opinion. ‘The Secretary to the Children’s Aid 
Society of New York, writes in its third Annual Report :— 


We have seen on our wharves as it were, regular imports from 
Europe, the squalor, the rags, the filthy men, and coarse women, 
the sharp and ignorant boys and girls, the beggars and vagabonds 
belonging to the lowest stages of an old civilization. 

Society here would have, in time, undoubtedly borne its fearful 
fruits of crime and poverty. But these hideous growths have been 
transplanted in mass to us in our youth, Still here, as everywhere, 
human nature has shown its reclaiming powers under the influences 
of freedom and education. These miserable creatures of Europe, 
the scum and refuse of ill formed civilizations, or the victims of 
Oppression and public neglect, have been scattered over our land, and 
have done a useful part. The manual labors which lie at the basis 
of our progress, have been performed by them ; they themselves have 
improved in intelligence and self respect, and their children, and child- 
ren’s children, are now not to be distinguished from the people among 
whom they have taken their home. The exception to this is inthe cities. 
Here the mostidle and unenter rising, the most needy and dependent 
of these emigrants, the unprinci led, and those who have been the lowest 
degraded by the inequalities of European society, have settled theme 
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selves. The sharpers, the vagabonds, the inveterate beggars, the 
thieves and flash men and women of Dublin, and Liverpool, and 
London, have been among this throng. 

Of course, such an emigration scatters terrible seed in our new 
soil. People of this class are apt to congregate together. Under 
their influence spring up those espeeial quarters, existing wherever 
men live in numbers near each other, which may be called the ulcers 
of a city a . . ° * The alley or street once 
filled with these poorer tenants, drives out the better class. Each 
family is at first only poor and ignorant, and a stranger to the other 
families of the block ; gradually they form a community. Poverty 
and want of employment sow bad habits. 

Thoughts of wretchedness are drowned in drink. They have no 
amusements or books, and the grog shop becomes the club and the 
reading room ; liquor shops and porter houses soon abound in the 
quarter, Junk shops [marine store shops] are seen opening in the 
basements, as receptacles for things stolen and begged. The public 
opinion of the row becomes on the side of vice and rowdyism. The child. 
ren grow up under it. They are brought up in bad air in filthy 
rooms, used to drunkenness, to lewdness, to idleness and debauchery, 
They do not go to school, because they are too dirty and ragged. 
They never hear of Sunday School or church, except in jest. They 
are taught, as soon as they can walk, to beg, to hunt the streets for 
coals, and to pilfer from the docks and warehouses. So they come 

into manhood and womanhood, and make the new tenants of the quar- 
ter. The place has now come to have a bad name. It swarms with 
rowdies, * hitters,” junk-sellers [marine store dealers] thieves, with 
drunken women, and debased women, with weazened, shivering, filthy, 
sharp-faced little boys and girls. It is one of the foul ulcers of the city. 
‘The police know it and try rather caustic remedies. Everyone knows 
it ; and the poisoned currents go out over the whole city and country, 
cursing with terrible disease, moral and physical, thousands who ne- 
ver saw or cared for the sources of the evil.* 


We have quoted this passage at length because it most traly 
describes the class we have to deal with at home ; they may 
indeed almost be regarded as the brothers and sisters of the 
destitute and criminal children who infest the seaports of the 
United States, since a considerable portion of those are [rish, 
Scotch, and Nnglish. 

The pain felt by humane administrators of the law in con- 
signing children to gaol, and the fearful results of subjecting 
them to prison influences, roused benevolent individuals 1 
Aierica, as it has done in Kurope, to seek more appropnate 
means for dealing with juvemle delinquency, and in 1523 a 
private association was formed in New York, which on 

ae 
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* Third Annual Report of the Children’s Aid Society, 1856, New 
York, p. 4. 
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January Ist, 1825, opened the first Reformatory School 
established in the New World. 

In 1828 a similar association in Philadelphia founded the 
State Reform School ; and their example has been largely fol- 
lowed, some States having established several schools within 
their boundaries. 

But while strenuous efforts were thus made to reform the 
criminal, it was strongly felt that it would beeven wiser to endea- 
vour to foresta/ crime ; that, toquote from the address of Hmory 
Washburn at the Dedication of the Westborough State Reform 
School, “there was still wanting an institution which should go 
upto the fountain head of vice, and misery, and crime, and purify 
te bitter waters that are spreading their poisonous influences 
through every city, and village, and hamlet.” 

So early as 1814 anasylum was founded in Boston for indigent 
boys ; ostensibly it wasan orphan school, but theneed for provi- 
ding suitable training for destitute or unmanageable lads was 
already beginning to be felt, and others besides orphans were 
occasionally received. 

By 1834, however, (the population of Boston having mean- 
while doubled) the class of children ‘‘ who from the loss of 
parents or other causes, are exposed to extraordinary tempta- 
tions, and are in danger of becoming vicious and dangerous or 
useless meinbers of society” had so greatly increased as to demand 
more comprehensive means of dealing with them. In that year 
therefore, the “ Boston Iarm School Society,” formed in 1882, 
laving purchased Thompson’s Island, one of the most beau- 
tilul in the harbour, a few miles distant from the city, and 
erected upon it the requisite buildings, associated themselves 
with the managers of the asylum for indigent boys, which 
Was removed to the island, and merged in the newer 
lustitution, Theclass of children received are thus described :— 

They consist of truants from our public schools, and idlers in our 
streets and on our wharves, where they pass a large part of their time 
alt eee Some of them are orphans, in whom little interest is 
bisey burden” “he miserable connexions, on whom they hang as a 

. Some are children of widows, whose time is so filled 
re “we - procure a mere subsistence, that their sons, still more 
we a > ste ama _ mere iar: pega oe ” 1 = y age 
care of fathers 6 emai 9 aoe ost t “ _* — . ' o the 

ans and opportunities for domestic control 


ar ae i a . mT . 
ss oe 8s effectual than those of widows. Some have intemperate 
protiigate parents, and suffer of course, from the disorder and 
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misery to which they were born. And some are children of the 
ignorant, the inefficient and helpless, who seem almost from nature 
incapable of fulfilling discreetly the most common duties of life. 
But all of them, from these and other causes, are daily and hourly 
exposed to the contagion of vice, and growing up in idle and per- 
nicious habits, from which perhaps a few may, by fortunate circum. 
stances, be reclaimed before they arrive at manhood ; while by far 
the greater part will be hurried to an early death, the victims of in. 
temperance and want, or live on only to prey upon the community, 
fill our alms-houses and prisons, and increase the burthens and the 
crimes of the State.* 


All persons acquainted with the class of children who {ill 
our Ragged Schools will recognise it in the foregoing descrip. 
tion, and there are few probably who have labored year after 
year in conducting these institutions, who do not earnestly 
wish for powers such as the Boston Farm School Society are by 
law invested with, to remove the objects of their care from all 
corrupting influences, and to retain them long enough under 
training to ensure the reclamation of at least a large propor- 
tion. By sad experience the Ragged School teacher has learnt 
how insufficient is mere instruction, and even the moral and 
industrial training which can be given in the few hours his 
pupil is with him, to counteract the vicious influences of home 
or of the street, and at how early an age even that amount of 
education must be relinquished by the poor ereature, who often, 
while yet a child, is cast forth on the world to shift for itself; to 
be next met with perhaps, when scarcely entered on early youth, 
as the inmate of a prison or a Magdalen Asylum. There 1s 
one class of our poor—those who though very needy are stnv- 
ing to bring up their children honestly—as regards whom the 
gratuitous education given ina Ragged School is perhaps an 
unmixed advantage both to them and to society. But with 
a certain proportion of the pupils the case is very different; these 
are either destitute orphans, or the offspring of parents who, 
by reason of their criminal habits, or intemperance, or indif- 
ference to parental duties, are unfit to have the unrestric 
charge of their children. If destitute orphans they need to be 
fed, lodged, and clothed as well as instructed ; if the children of 
criminal or neglectful parents they need tobe rescued from them, 
though by such means as shall not relieve those who brought 
them into the world, of the natural duty of their manner 
Before, however, any plan had been devised or authority created, 


al 





® Annual Report of the Boston Asylum and Farm School, 1852.p.1!, 
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by which the requirements of this class could be adequately met, 
Ragged Schools gave moral and religious instruction, and occa- 
sionally industrial training, to thousands, to whom, without 
their interposition, no purifying influence would ever have pene- 
trated. The zeal and self-devotion of their teachers have not 
been spent in vain ; these schools, though incompetent to effect 
a cure, have yet afforded a palliative to the vast evils against 
which they were directed. But while in spite of innumerable 
difficulties, doing something to raise the most degraded among 
our people, they have perhaps conferred even a greater boon 
upon society by showing what they could zo¢ accomplish ; for 
it is not too much to say, that itis the experience of Ragged 
Schools which has demonstrated the necessity for the Industrial 
Schools’ Act. When that Statute shall have come fully into 
operation (to do which however, will be a work of time) im so 
far as they give education to the children of parents who are 
well able to pay for it, and who spend the money thus saved 
in profligacy, they may be found to be even pernicious; while 
they can never supply all thatis needful to children who 
are destitute of the means of honest support. It is with 
reference to these abandoned and miserable little beings, 
and to the no less unfortunate offspring of profligate parents, 
that the Rev. Sydney Turner says :— 

Certainly more than half of the youthful delinquency that we now 
have to punish and are here and there trying to remedy is the growth 
of circumstances, the result, in fact, of our own social neglect and 
indolence. One single measure alone, at once compelling the atten- 
dance at school of the thousands of idle children now left to ruin and 
depravation in our low streets and alleys, and making the instruction 
and training of such schools really useful and efficient, would do more 
to thin our prison ranks than a hundred reformatories put together. 
So long as we allow the depraving agencies that are so busy in our 
large towns and cities such immunity, nay almost encouragement, as 
they now have, so long we may be sure cetuamnaila vice and crime 
will be far ahead of all our efforts to rescue andreform, Of course 
it is much easier to subscribe to a reformatory, than to grapple with 
the real difficulties of the preventive system. But as to the real sup. 
preotion or effectual diminution of crime, we but spend our strength 
or nought, and our labor for that which profiteth not, so long as we 
are content to let thousands be infected, while we cure hundreds. 
We cannot slay the monster while we are continually feeding and 
supporting him, Make it compulsory that the child attends school, 
and is not found idling in the streets. Make the parents, when 


ere are any, responsible for the proper training of the child, and to 
some extent for his maintenance, in a good school, if they cannot 
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keep him out of vice and crime, at home. Make the parish he belongs 
to responsible for this, if he be an oy meg and destitute. Make your 
schools really effective, teaching in them the science of life, the com. 
mon daily business of well-being and well-doing, social and personal 
economy. Make them, therefore, not merely intellectual but in. 
dustrial ; and bring your laws home to the abettors and receivers of 
crime, the lodging-house keeper, and the penny theatre and saloon 
owner, and we shall soon, I believe, see our calendars shortened, 
the juvenile wards of our prisons more thinly peopled, and refor. 
matory efforts made thoroughly effectual to the great end for which 
they are directed.* 

The strong arm of the law is thus invoked to enable us to 
deal successfully with the “ perishing and dangerous” among 
our juvenile population. ‘that they should be so dealt with is 
of vital importance to the well being of the community, since 
from them are recruited the ranks of our criminals as the ante- 
eedents of prisoners clearly show.- ‘The Rev. J. P. O'Leary, 
Chaplain to the Manchester gaol, writes thus in his report 
for LSD] :— 


Juvenile offenders form a large proportion of prison inmates, and 
are the very “seed” of the adult and oldoffender class. * ¢ * 
These children and young persons are, in the fullest sense, children 
of misfortune, their parents either dead or careless, vicious, and 
abandoned ; their homes, if they have any, comfortless and wretched ;, 
their dress ragged and insufficient ; and, driven to procure their daily 
bread by whatever means they can devise, it is found, in many cases, 
that the first offence is some petty theft, committed under circum- 
stances of extreme distress, aud induced by some tempting oppor- 
tunity. When the age and circumstances of such offenders are con- 
sidered, it does not seem as if the ordinary gaol discipline were cal- 
culated to meet the peculiarities of their case. It looks like visiting 
the sins of the fathers upon the children ; it punishes the offender, 
but does not take appropriate means to prevent a recurrence of the 
offence. What resource has alad without parents, or what is perhaps 
worse, with drunken and vicious ones, a wretched house and precaricus 
subsistence. What refuge is open to such an one but a prison? 


—_ 


* Reformatory Schools. A letter to ©. B. Adderley, Esq. MP. 
by the Rev. Sydney Turner. London, Hatchard, 1855. ; 

+ From the temporary location of our Asylum on 55th street, the 
prisoners of the penitentary on Blackwell's Island can be distinctly 
seen, as they pass in gangs to and from their work. Shortly after 
‘the admission of children to the Asylum, one of the boys—he had 
been what is called a “street boy”—standing by Mrs Russ, the lady 
of the superintendent, after gazing silently and with apparent thought- 
fulness at a gang of prisoners in their march, looked up in her face 
and said, ‘* Mrs Russ, if there had been such places as this, when these 
men were boys, they would not now be in prison, would they ’ 
Fourth Annual Report of the New York Juvenile Asylum 1856 p. 4? 
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Pane sd * Ifachild have no parents or guardians to 
nurture it, if it has such as are incapable from poverty, ignorance, or 
demoralization, to make the necessary provision for its well-being in 
the ways of honesty and true religion, tt becomes the duty‘of the State 
to take such under its care. 


This duty has been widely recognized in America, and one 

reventive institution after another has sprung up through- 
out the land. These schools, together with others of a some- 
what more penal character and which we have denominated 
Reformatory Schools, because though different in some respects 
they are on the whole similar in system and object to such 
establishments at home, resemble each other so closely in origin 
and management, that for the sake of brevity we will treat 
them as one class, indicating however all important differences. 

The Institutions to which we desire especially to draw the 
attention of our readers are designated as follows :— * 

House of Refuge established by the “ Society for the 
Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents,” founded at New York, 
1823. For Boys and Girls.” 

House of Refuge. Philadelphia, 1828. Boys and Girls. 

Boston Asylum and Farm School, originated in 1814, esta- 
blished on Thompson’s Island, 1885. Boys only. 

Baltimore Manual Labor School for Indigent Boys, 1841. 

Westborough State Reform School, 1847. Boys only. 

New Orleans House of Refuge, 1848. Boys only. 

Western House of Refuge in the State of New York, 1849. 
Boys only. 

louse of Refuge. Cincinnati, 1850. Boys and Girls. 

New York Juvenile Asylum, 1851. Boys and Girls. 

Baltimore House of Refuge, 185). Boys and Girls. 

Home of the Friendless. Baltimore, 1854. Girls. 

State Industrial School for Girls, Lancaster. Massachu- 
setts, }856, 

In addition to the above are the Five Points House of In- 
dustry, New York, 1850, for Boys and Girls; and the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, founded in 1853. ‘Their aim and mode 
of operation differ in some respects from those of the rest ; 
their object is to aid the destitute by alms, by gratuitous 





"A sketch of many of these Institutions will be found in Miss 
Work, entitled *“ Juvenile Delinquents.” Cash, 
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instruction in day or evening schools, by affording them a 
temporary home when necessary, and by obtaining for them 
employment ‘These institutions appear to have originated in 
private societies which, with the exception of the two last men- 
tioned, have obtained an Act of Incorporation, or a Charter, 
empowering them to receive and retain children, Government 
nominating a certain proportion of the managers, and usually 
contributing a part of the funds; or to have sprung from a 
decree of the State which, after supplying a portion of the 
revenue, has called a certain number of other subscribers to a 
share in the management. State aid and the voluntary prin. 
ciple are thus brought into co-operation, and appear to work 
harmoniously together ; funds seem to be tolerably abundant, 
while far from there being any official indifference or neglect, 
the zealous interest in the success of their enterprise exhibited 
by all persons concerned in the management of the schools, 
affords a strong testimony to the practical philanthropy of 
Americans. In some instances the managers—-designated var- 
iously Commissioners, Directors, Trustees, &c., whose duties 
are analogous to those of the “ Committee” with us—are paid 
for their services, but so small a sum that their office is almost 
honorary ; while generally it is so altogether. 

The young persons whom Magistrates are empowered to 
commit to the care of the Directors of Preventive or Refor- 
matory Schools are described as follows : 


Ist. Children convicted of criminal offences. 

2nd. ‘Those who are committed as street beggars or vagrants. 

3rd. Children whose parents ask their admission for incorrigible 
habits or vicious conduct. 


In this section are found a large proportion of the inmates. 
When committed at the request of parents the offence with 
which they are usually charged is “stubbornness ;” under this 
head are comprehended many petty violations of the law and of 
filial duty. 


4th. Children whose parents from moral depravity or otherwise are 
incapable or unwilling to take care of them. * 
At some institutions all these classes are received, as r 
House of Refuge at Baltimore, and that at Philadelphia. 


al 








*First Annual Report of the Baltimore House of Refuge 1893, 


p. 12. 
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Others, amongst which are the Western House of Refuge, the 
Westborough State School, and the Cincinnati House of 
Refuge, intended for such children as would, if those schools 
did not exist, be committed to prison, admit only the first 
class) A third description of schools receive the second, third 
and fourth class, while a fourth, which is strictly preventive 
in character, limits its operations to unconvicted children, 
either indigent orphans, or the children of vicious or destitute 
parents, or unruly children from respectable families. Parents 
frequently place their refractory offspring in these institutions ; 
but to obtain their admission to some of them the parent 
must procure their committal by a Magistrate. 

[f a child has been consigned to any school, otherwise than 
at the application of his parent, opportunity is allowed to the 
latter of appeal against the sentence—except when the child 
has been committed for a serious offence toa reformatory 
school instead of to prison—and if he can prove himself 
competent and willing to discharge his duty towards his child, 
he is permitted to remove him from the school. Under this 
and certain other conditions, Managers of schools may 
legally retain the children committed to their care during 
the time for which they may have been sentenced; this may 
be fora period of one or more months, or years, or for the 
remainder of the child’s minority. Usually, however, the 
Managers may at their discretion discharge their wards before 
the expiration of their sentence, or apprentice them for 
‘septs not extending beyond that at which the youths shall 
e twenty-one, or the girls eighteen years of age. The Man- 
agers have also power to refuse or to discharge a child whose 
case, owing to his advanced age, extreme viciousness, im- 
becility, hopeless bodily infirmity, &c., they believe to be 
unsuited to their institution. This privilege, however, has not 
always been exercised. Thus the State Reform School at 
Westborough received during the first year of its existence a 
large number of boys who had long pursued a life of crime, and 
Were so deeply depraved that instead of becoming reformed 
they did but corrupt schoolfellows less vicious than them- 
selves, Magistrates committed them to the school in the 
desperate hope that they might yet be reclaimed, and the 
Managers in receiving them were actuated by the same be- 
hevolent motive. Experience, however, showed that this was 
‘vital error, and the institution was long in recovering from 
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its effects. In the Ninth Annual Report the Chaplain 
writes :— 

Of the ten hundred and thirty-six who have left, I have ascer. 
tained that one hundred and fifty, or about one-seventh, have since 
been criminally convicted. Of these, nearly one hundred, or about 
three-fifths, are of those who entered the school during the first year « 
and they were generally before the courts soon after they were dis. 
charged or apprenticed, whethcr they remained here for a longer or 
shorter time. Among them, are twenty-three of the twenty-nine 
who have been sent to state prisons; one for life, and the rest for 
terms varying from one to eighteen years. One is now serving out 
his eleventh, and another his thirteenth sentence, since leaving the 
school.””* P 


The chaplain then remarks that with a building so construct. 
ed as to admit of more extensive classification and closer super- 
vision the reclamation of even these lads might have been 
secured. And here he indicates, though apparently uncon. 
sciously, one great defect in all the earlier American institutions, 
The inmates are usually congregated in one large building, often 
palatial in aspect, and fitted up with every appliance for health 
and comfort, but whose enormous size—the Cincinnati House 
of Refuge is four stories high besides the basement, and con. 
tains more than 250 rooms—renders impossible that indivi- 
dual action which is desirable even in ordinary schools, but in 
all ofa reformatory character, absolutely essential ; for, as M, 
Demetz has forcibly expressed it, we must enter into single 
combat with him whom we would conquer to the love of right. 
The importance of individualisation we find recognised in 
many of the reports before us, but the means by which alone 
it can be secured, viz., that division into small groups 
known as the “family principle,” have been universally ig- 
nored until a very recent period. The State Industrial School 
for Girls established at Lancaster, Mass. in August, 1856 (to 
which we have referred as described in our Pe loriic: Re- 
cord” of December, 1856) claims to be the tirst in the United 
States, which has adopted that expedient ; and the very favor- 
able aspect of this institution, at the period of its first annual 
report, is chiefly attributed to the home feeling which has been 
created, and to the truly filial affection inspired by the respec- 
tive matrons in the hearts of their adopted children. Another 
advantage resulting from division into groups occupymg 


ce enn " 





* Ninth Annual Report of Westborough State Reform School, 


1856, p. 38. 
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tinct dwellings, is the facility it affords for separating new 
comers from each other, by distributing them in different fami- 
liesamong children who have been already so far reclaimed 
that the feeling of the household is in favor of right, and 
operates beneficially upon the new member instead of bis cor- 
rupting his companions. 'Tosave the well disposed lads at West- 
. borough from the evil influence of the rest, it was found ne- 
cessary to divide the good from the bad. The result appears 
to have been favorable as regarded the better class ; we are not 
informed what effect this arrangement had upon the worst, but 
it is only reasonable to suppose that being thrown together 
they could not but become more corrupt, and if this conse- 
quence did ensue, then, to that extent, the school, as a refor- 
matary institution, must be considered to have rather more 
than failed in its object. 

There has been no lack of appreciation on the part of the 
founders of the American institutions of the importance of a 
suitable building to the success of tlieir undertakings, nor of 
anxious inquiry as to what kind of edifice would best meet 
their requirements, neither was care or money spared in the 
erection ; and it is difficult to understand how it came to pass 
that until 1856 the plan of separate dwellings of a simple 
character approximating asclosely as possible to the well ordered 
home of a laboring man, was not adopted, since this arrange- 
ment had been for years in successful operation at various 
European institutions. 

In America the vast structure in which the pupils were to 
reside was often completed before any children were received, 
atid they were then quickly drafted in; but the gardens and 
‘urrounding grounds seem in some instances to have been left 
to be cleared and laid out by the inmates. It will perhaps be 
remembered by our readers of what great value the labor 
of the lads * thus expended on their new home is be- 
lieved to have been at the Rauhe Haus, Mettray, Red Hill, 
Key in attaching the boys to their place of abode. 

he New York Juvenile Asylum was commenced in old 
Premises into which large numbers of children were rapidly 
winitted ; the building was soon found to be wholly unsuited 
or the purposes of the charity, and the directors happily re- 
noved their wards to a more commodious edifice as soon as it 
could be prepared, but not before their health, and the discip- 
‘Ne Of the institution, had suffered to a serious degree. 
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The error of commencing a Reformatory institution in 
cumbrous, ill-adapted edifice cannot be too earnestly repre. 
hended. We do not mean to say that a suitable house for 
the purpose can ever be met with. If the founders are 
wisely satisfied to begin their school with very few pupils—or, 
still better, with only one—and to add to their accommodation 
gradually as their numbers increase, it is possible that they 
may find a cottage, or small farmhouse, which will form an 
appropriate nucleus for their settlement ; it is scarcely proba- 
ble, however, that a building constructed for a different purpose 
will perfectly fulfil the requirements of a reformatory school, 
and we suspect that regret is often felt that some augmenta- 
tion of expense was not incurred at the beginning of the 
enterprise in erecting a new habitation instead of purchasing 
an old one; especially when it is recollected how comparatively 
slight that augmentation would have been if the house had 
been built with the strict attention to economy and simplicity 
proper to such anerection. But whatever mischief may arise 
from such a mistake as this, is as nothing compared with the 
evils which are inseparable from locating a reformatory school 
in a huge ill-arranged rambling house. No home feeling can 
be created within its barrack-like walls ; the absence of modern 
appliances for efficient lighting and ventilation render it 
both gloomy and unhealthy; the incommodious arrangement 
ofits apartments makes a large staff of officers indispensible 
to ensure due surveillance, or if this be not maintamed the 
children being without proper supervision will corrupt each 
other ; moreover they must be sedulously locked in to prevent 
escapes, so that the school becomes in fact a prison, or else 
cases of absconding will be frequent. This latter evil is one 
of the most serious with which the Managers of Reformato- 
ries have to contend ; the pecuniary loss it entails in the pursutt 
and capture of criminals is very heavy, but its injurious effect, 
in a moral point of view is even more to be deplored. Its 
scarcely possible to maintain a healthful tone in such institu: 
tions unless the inmates regard their sojourn there as a pn” 


lege ; but no such feeling can exist in their minds, vr 
attempts at flight are followed not by expulsion from 


school, whose mild discipline has been abused, but by a com: 
st continue unl! 


deserter’s fulfil 
al institu 


pulsory return to it. This state of things mu 
further legislation shall have provided for the 
ing the remainder of his sentence in some more pel! 
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tion than the Reformatory. The lad who effects his esca 
from Mettray is never admitted again into the colony. He 
has shown himself insensible to the benevolent care of which 
he has been the object, and to receive him back would have a 
deteriorating effect upon his companions. He is relegated to 
prison therefore until the expiration of his term of punishment ; 
an instance of such relegation, however is, as might be pre- 
dicted, extremely rare. 

The Directors of some of the American Reformatories are 
invested with power to consign, at their discretion, children 
to prison, but judging from the large number of abseonding 
children who are readmitted into the schools, this power 
would appear not to be exercised with respect to them. 

In England no such authority exists, and as the only alter- 
native to receiving a deserter again is that of giving him his 
liberty—a premium on evasion not to be thought of—the 
Managers of English schools are constrained to take back 
their pupils as often as these attempt to escape. The impedi- 
ment to success, great though it be, arising out of this necessi- 
ty, is, however, only one of a host which crowd the path of 
the practical reformer. To be able to surmount them lhe 
must find all his appliances plastic beneath his hand, and an 
adaptability to his requirements—requirements which experi- 
ence alone can indicate—is nowhere more essential than in the 
building devoted to his enterprise. 

The unhappy philanthropist who has been tempted by its 
apparent cheapness to purchase some old mansion or public 
lustitution, finds he has unwittingly placed himself in that 
position, wherein, to quote M. Demetz, “les pierres font la 
loi,”"—that he has subjected himself tothe tyranny of bricks 
and mortar ;” and sad experience, bought at the cost of anxiety, 
pecuniary loss, fruitless efforts, and, far worse than all else, 
failure after failure in his attempts to reclaim the young per- 
sous entrusted to his care, teaches him the harshness of the 
despotism to which he has to submit. 

Though some distinction, as we have scen, is made in the 
class of children received in the different institutions in Ame- 
nica, the system pursued in each is in principle the same ; even 
the most penal avow that their aim is to reform rather than to 
Punish ; and to encourage to well-doing by kindness rather 
than to deter from evil by severity, is the motive which actuates 
the managers of all. Nor do the means employed differ very 
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much in the various institutions. A short probation, during 


which the manager is enabled to form some opinion of the 
child’s character, is undergone on admission to the two New 
York reformatory schools, butit appears not to be enforced else. 
where. A certain amount of classification is adopted in all, 
The sexes are usually rigidly separated, and in some cases the 
white and colored children occupy distinct apartments though 
within the same building. Numerous minor divisions indicat. 
ing the moral status of the inmates are met with ; and in some 
schools there isa “ class of honor’ enjoying peculiar privileges, 
the members of which are distinguished by a badge, or have 
their names inscribed in a book. The punishments are usually 
light, the very term itself seems to be considered objectionably 
harsh at the Cincinnati House of Refuge (one of the more 
penal schools be it remembered) where they are denominated 
“ privations ;’’ they consist there in privation from play, from 
food other than bread and water, &c., &c., the most severe 
being privation from society. Heavier punishments than 
these, however, are inflicted at some schools, even corporal chas- 
tisement being occasionally resorted to. 

It has been stated that some institutions receive children 
of both sexes, though they are seldom permitted to associate. 
The mischief which results from placing boys and girls of the 
criminal class together has been proved in this country by ex- 
perience, and is recognised in America. The difficulty of 
maintaining complete separation between them where they in- 
habit the same building appears now also to be felt to over- 


balance whatever advantage may arise from an interchange of 


male and female labor, and to have dictated in the United 
States as with us the establishment of distinct institutions for 
each sex. 

Classification according to age as well as to sex has been 
found desirable in America, and the importance of separating 
the elder boys and girls from the younger is making itself felt 
in England. There the average ages for reception into a Te 
formatory, range nominally from eight to sixteen, but, in fact, 
many institutions decline to receive inmates above the age of 
twelve or thirteen. In the report for 1857 of the Kingswo 
Reformatory it is stated that one of the chief difficulties with 
which the managers have had to contend has arisen from the 
advanced age which many of the boys had attained before 
being sent to the school, im many cases only just short of the 
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limits laid down by the Act of Parliament. To meet this evil 

“the committee have come toa resolution not to admit any boy 

intothe school whose age at the time of conviction shall exceed 

thirteen years.” We believe that the age of young persons sent 
to Reformatory Schools is in reality frequently very far above the 
limits fixed by the Statute, as partly through ignorance, but 
often probably by design, they are apt, as regards this as well 
as many other points, greatly to mislead the authorities before 
whom they are tried. We were recently informed by the Lady 

Superintendent of a large Reformatory for girls, which was 
opened not much more than a year ago, that-she felt sure 
a considerable number of her pupils were much more 
than sixteen years of age, while one she had reason to 
suppose, was not less than twenty-three years old ! 

Thesystem appropriate to youngchildren is unsuited toelder 
delinquents who though scarcely past childhood in years, are, 
owing to the well known precocity of the criminal class, men 
and women in their passions, and experience of the world, 

In institutions so small as the generality of those in the 
sister island it is impossible to adapt the treatment tosuit each 
of these two classes, or to prevent the more advanced in years 
and in crime from exercising a pernicious influence over the 
rest. It is consequently most wise to refuse to mix them ; but 
as the sympathies of the managers of Reformatories appear 
hitherto to be chiefly enlisted in favor of younger offenders, so 
that the elder portion of those admissible by law, though equally 
objects of compassion, are of necessity left to be dealt with in 
prison, perhaps philanthropists interested in the cause of re- 
formation could in no way promote it more surely than by 
adding to the very few schools already in existence suited 
to this class. Such institutions are indeed at present more 
urgently needed than those for the very young, as the offenders 
commited between fourteen and seventeen years old,' far exceed 
in number all below that age. Of course if reformatory 
schools do their work efficiently this proportion will gradually 
but surely diminish. 

formatories for the elder class of juvenile delinquentsmast 

hot, however, be confounded with schoolsofa more penal charac- 

ter recommended in the Report of the Committee on Criminal 

and Destitute Children, 1853, and of which the experience of 

ordinary teformatory institutions increasingly demonstrates the 

hecessity, Fs such schools, which it has been proposed to 
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cull Llouses of Detention existed, the committal of young 
persons to gaol—the terrible impress of the prison brand, 
might be entirely avoided. When apprehended they wight 
be at once conveyed to the House of Detention to await their 
trial. If convicted they should remain there until by good 
conduct and well tested improvement they had earned promo. 
tion to the milder stage of treatment, viz., the Reformator 
School, 

Association with adult prisoners is acknowledged on all 
hands to be the child’s destruction, yet, what short of this 
fute can be more revolting to all of us accustomed to inter. 
course with children, than immuring a little creature of six or 
seven years old* or even a boy or girl of eleven or twelve, in 


* 





“ Inhis valuable evidence before the Committee of the House of 
Commons on Criminal and Destitute Children, 1853, Mr. Sergeant 
Berwick, Q.C., quotes a letter from the Governor of the City of 
Cork Gaol, who says ‘‘ At your request I beg to send you the fore- 
going list of 58 persons in gaol this day, all under the age of fifteen 
years, and some at the tender age of six years, committed for begging 
in the streets.” These children were not, however, placed in solitude, 
the construction of the prison scarcely permitting even of classifica 
tion, but a further statement by Mr. Berwick shows the fearful price 
they paid for companionship. I have frequently tried children for 
very serious offences, who were so small that the turnkey in the 
dock has been obliged to hold them up, in order that I might see 
them; and in no case of that kind have I not found that the child was 
brought to that state of crime by committal for a month for begging 
to the society of experienced juvenile offenders among whom he was 
placed I tried one child last October for two distinct cases 0! 
housebreaking ; I was obliged to have the child lifted up that! 
might see him; of course I investigated the case very narrowly to dis- 
eover in what way he had been trained so precociously to vice; and 
it turncd out that he had been taken up in the far part of the West 
Riding of the County Cork for begging, and sent for a month to 
gaol,a d that after the month he had come out an experienced house- 
breaker.” 

A paragraph has recently [December 1857] gone the round of the 
Press, stating that a child only five years of age is imprisoned 1 
Devizes gaol, Inquiry bas proved the statement to be correc but 
it has also shown that the circumstance resulted from the benevales 
wish, on the part of the committing magistrate, not to separate) ® 
little creature from its family, three brothers and sisters, y : 
mother, who were al] sent to prison for vagrancy. These bey ‘I 
dren would have been suitable subjects for such an Industrial Schoo 
as is contemplated under the new Act; and $0, probably, wo 4 
two others have been who were undergoing their sentence cae 
month’s imprisonment in separate confinement, at the same sone 
in the same gaol, their offence being rick-burning (they had by is 
dent, but through carelessness, set fire to a rick while at play); 
their ages respectively six and seven! 
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a prison cell to pass many hours of the day and the whole of 
the dark and silent night, in total solitude! There are few pro- 
bably of our readers who cannot recall some period of their 
early life, when it was terrible to be left alone and in darkness, 
even where everything around them was familiar, and their 
best loved friends were near enough to be summoned by a call. 
Let them then imagine the mental torture of the child, who, 
listening to the retreating footsteps of the warder finds himself for 
the first time the inmate of a gloomy cell in a vast prison, where 
in addition to the strange and awful aspect of the building, 

every object is to his mind overshadowed by the undefined 


terrors of the law. 

“Do let me out, sir, do! I will be a good child, that I will. Do 
let me see mother—do let me out,”are words that one day may move the 
hearts and the common sense not to say the justice of our legislators. 
Perchance a baby-imprisoning advocate may be visiting one of our 

aols and find himself as I have been, seized by a little one pleading 
for deliverance, and thinking from his inexperience that they child 
is mad, call for a six foot turnkey to rescue him from such a grasp. 
“ They are such naughty children,” says the officer, “they make 
such a noise, crying day and night and calling out to one another, we 
don’t like putting them into the dark cell for fear of a coroner's in- 
quest, for the parson would be sure to go against us, if anything 
should happen. The only thing that keeps ‘em quiet is the chaplain’s 
drawing lessons with which they are mightily pleased. They wipe 
up their tears when he’s coming and forget they are in a gaol when 
they see on their slates a horse galloping over a ditch, or a cottage 
with a garden gate. I hav'nt patience with such little vagabonds, 
they ask such odd questions ; one of them actually wanted to know 
the way home the other morning when discharged !” 

The foregoing passage is from the pen of the Rev. W. C. 
Osborn, the zealous and benevolent chaplain of the Bath Gaol, 
who has long and unceasingly raised his voice against the 
enormity of committing children to prison. Not only has he 
demonstrated its cruelty towards them, but its ruinous conse- 
quences as regards society, as a child who has once been within 
4 prison, even where the separate system prevails, as at Bath, 
generally remains a criminal for life. In his evidence before 


the Committee eter referred to, he says :— 
The prison system deals with children as with adults, and they are 
subject to the same laws, and they can wake the same appeals to the 
Magistrates if anything is contrary to their wishes. They are lucked 
up alone, which is in itself a very bad thing for children. When 
tschurged they are numbered among the criminal class, and looked 
upon as heroes, and become instruments of elder criminals to carry 
= their wicked transactions.” And again, ‘* We find that after 
ren have been in our prison, the chances are three to one that 
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they will become criminal. I have had so many cases brought under 
my notice that it has become stereotyped in my own mind that when 
once they have been in gaol I quite expect they will be numbered 
among the criminal class.!""* 

Jiow many thousands are there of fond parents who know- 
ing how essential tothe well being of their offspring are sympathy 
and companionship, cheerful surroundings, play, sunshine, and 
the pure free air, make every effort rather than that these should 
be wanting, and feel themselves far more than repaid for all the 
sacrifices undergone to secure them, by the merry laughter 
and joyous health-beaming countenances of their little ones— 
surelv if they did but realise the fact that at this moment hun- 
dreds of such young creatures are passing the weary time ina 
prison cell, cut off from the pursuits and influences natural to 
their age, and subjected to a course of discipline under which 
even the physical and mental health of grown men at times sue- 
cumb, they would cry with one voice for the abolition of such 
horrors! ‘rue, it is said that there are children who even prefer 
the gaol to theirown wretched homes—what an appalling taie of 
previous misery doessuch a preference unfold !—and that others, 
though their first detention is a severe infliction, soon become 
used to a prison, and return to it again and again with hardened 
indifference. Such callousness is a scarcely less evil to the un- 
happy eluld than the agonising terror which beset him when 
first he found himself alone in gaol. It shows clearly that upon 
lim prison discipline has produced no good effect, and it 
affords “assurance doubly sure” that very soon he will again 
come under the grasp of the law. + ; 

If to consign children to prison is morally wrong, it 1s no 
less wrong in respect toeconomy. The massive edifice, involving 
expensive appliances of modern seience to provide for the phy- 
sical well-being of persons whose mode of life is so artificial as 


ee 





* Report of H, C. Committee on Destitute and Criminal Children, 
1853. 

t Mr. Sheriff Watson, of Aberdeen, writes in a letter, dated No- 
vember 3rd, 1857, from which we are permitted to quote:—* W hen 
these Acts [the Industrial Schools, and Reformatory Schools’ Acts) 
are amended, I hope some other punishment will be substituted for 
that of imprisonment, which I think, for children, has almost always 
a very bad effect. We bave two children in prison just now for 
desertion, one under Lord Palmerston’s Act, for three months, 
one under Mr. Dunlop’s, for ten days. Several boys had ran one 
from the Reformatory, and I thought it the best way to show them 
that we considered it a very grave offence, though I think ssi 
good flogeing, which I generally disapprove of, would be a muc 
more suitable punishment.” 


and 
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that of most prisoners, erected at great cost to defy the strength 
and ingenuity of men, is wholly unnecessary for children. A 
building of far humbler pretensions would be sufficient to detain 
themin safe custody, though to prevent the possibility of es- 
cape itshouid, unlike the Keformatory School,be rendered secure 
by walls and locks. Means of providing for the due separa- 
tion of cluldren awaiting their trial would be required, and 
cells for the refractory would of course be indispensable ; 
these would probably resemble such as now exist in Reforma- 
tories, but would be more freely used. ‘The whole discipline 
of the institution would indeed be much more penal than 
that of the Reformatory in order that the child might feel his 
admission to the latter a great gain, and entertain a whole- 
some dread of being sent back (in case of ill conduct) to 
the House of Detention. Children whose offences were 
but the casual result of parental neglect or destitution 
might soon be advanced to the Reformatory School ; 
while those who had become hardened in crime would 
require a long period of probation. ‘I'he progress of each in- 
dividual might be indicated by marks earned by good conduct, in- 
dustry, &c., and these might toa certain extent regulate his removal 
from the House of Detention, and his final discharge from the 
Reformatory ; but both these events should depend upon the 
decision of the governors of the respective institutions, who 
alone can judge of the fitness of cach individual for a milder 
discipline or for freedom. On the evils of ¢ime-sentences, the 
Rev. Sydney ‘Turner writes :— 


As the Act now stands the offender must remain in the school 
for the full period for which the Magistrate has sentenced him, un- 
less discharged by the order of the Secretary of State ; that is, in 
effect, if incorrigible and corrupting others in a far greater 7 
than he is receiving any benefit himself, he cannot be dismissed ; it 
greatly improving and reformed, he cannot be sent out and rewarded 
y an earlier re-entrance into life. No Reformatory School, | be- 
lieve, can work effectually unless its Managers have, and are known 
to have, the power of discharge fully and entirely confided to them. 
They being at the same time responsible to the Government for this 
and every other power and privilege they are entrusted with.® 


Misconduct of a serious nature at the Reformatory School 
should be punished by relegation to the House of Detention. 

















arr Reformatory Schools,” a S athes by the Rev. Sydney Turner. 
London ; Hatchard, 1855. 
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A provision such as this has been already made in France, 
where, in 1850 it was enacted ‘‘'That penal colonies shall be 
established in Algeria, for young offenders sentenced to two 
yeats imprisonment, and for those who after being admitted 
into the Reformatory School, prove themselves unworthy of its 
advantages.”* Attempts to escape should be regarded as 
among the gravest offences the inmate of a Reformatory can 
commit, and should of course entail degradation to the pro- 
bationary stage. 

Kingswood, we learn from the Report already quoted, has 
suffered severely from lads abseconding, and the Committee 
state that it is an evil which “they can only hope to see 
effectually counteracted by the setting apart of establishments 
as distinctly Penal Reformatories to which the refractory in- 
mates of other Reformatonies might be transferred for the 
remainder of their original period of detention,” or, we would 
add, until they had proved themselves worthy of milder treat- 
ment. During the year ending the 30th of September last, 
no fewer than 17 boys out of an average number of 47 in the 
Reformatory made their escape, (some of them as often as 
three or four times), and of these, two had not been recovered 
at the date of the Report. ‘The cost of recapturing runaways 
forms a serious item in the expenditure of the school—as it 
does in that of the American institutions—while the ioral 
difliculties resulting trom these frequent escapes can scarcely be 
over estimated. 

* « Juvenile Criminals,” by Joseph Adshead. Manchester: Harri- 
son and Son, 1856. 

We learn that no such colonies have vet been established, so that 
this enactment of the French Legislature remains at present a dead 
letter; meanwhile the want of them is severely felt, as the following 
extract from a Report by M. Demetz, to the Minister of the Inte- 
rior, sufficiently proves :— : 

‘* Joserai me permettre, Monsieur le Ministre, enterminant ce 
travail d’attirer votre attention d’une maniere toute particuliere, 
sur l'urgence d’établer des Colonies répressives hors de France 
conformement 4 1’Article 10, de la loi de 1850, ot seraient envoyés les 
jeunes détenus insubordonnes, dont la présence au miilieu de leurs 
camarades est dangereuse. 

“« Cette espece déportation exercera une trés salutaire intimidation, 
et vous verrez anisi, Monsieur le Ministre, s'accomplir dans les 
inéilleures conditions possibles d’amendement, l’euvre de régénera- 
tion, que votre administration poursuet avectant de zéle et de perse- 
vérance,”’ 

t Fourth Annual Report of Kingswood Reformatory 
October, 1857. 
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It will be at once perceived that the system we have endeavoured 
very briefly to sketch, is in principle the same as that established 
in our Prisons scarce four years ago, but which has already pro- 
duced results so striking, asto fix on Ireland the eyes of all 
interested in the welfare of humanity, and to fill their hearts 
with the hope—nay, with the assurance that the hard problem, 
How can crime be reduced to the lowest attainable point? 
has there been triumphantly solved.* 

The substitution, where juvenile offenders are to be dealt 
with, of Houses of Detention for prisons, would we believe set 
at rest for ever the much disputed question whether imprison- 
ment prior to admission to the Reformatory School be desira- 
ble or the reverse. Opinions deserving of the Iighest respect 
may be quoted on both sides, but the majority of persons 
practically acquainted with the management of Reformatories 
agree with M. Demetz on this subject. In a letter to Mr. 
Gladstone, ‘Treasurer to the Redhi!l farm School, he writes :— 


Mettray, February 27th. 

My Dear Friend—You wish to consult me on the question whe. 
ther it is better to send children direct to Reformatory Schools, on 
their being sentenced, or to let them pass some time in prison. 

My answer will be ‘ yes’ or ‘no’ according to circumstances. 

If the boy is placed in a separate cell immediately on his appre- 
hension, and kept from all bad associations, I should not hesitate to 
pronounce in favor of the advantage which may result from a disci- 
pline which exercises from the first, a salutary intimidation. The 
boy placed in some degree before his own conscience, (which has 
been called ‘the voice of God’) will have time to reflect—to 
convince himself that the happiest days of his life have been 
those passed in innocence. Labor, which till then had been an ob- 
ject of antipathy, becomes a necessity, and very soon a pleasure ; for 
the greatest privation that one can inflict on him in solitude, is to 
take work from him. Thus disposed, his arrival in the midst of his 
new companions will bring no danger to them. He will have time in 
the cell to lay aside the turbulent disposition he has contracted in 
the world. He will bend so much more easily to the hardships of 
the School, because he will have been subjected, previously, to the 
more severe ones of the prison. His first impression on arriving 
will be that of gratitude, and he will show himself open to the whole- 
some impulses which we endeavor to awaken in his heart. 

But if the boy, on his apprehension be mixed up with other pri- 


ed 





ets 


* For full information respecting the system pursued in the Irish 
Convict Prisons, and its results, see ‘The Purgatory of Prisoners,” 
by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. London: Masters, 33, Aldersgate 
street, 1857: and “A Paper on the Irish Convict Prisons,” by 
Matthew Davenport Hill, Recorder of Birmingham. London : 
Parker and Son, West Strand, 1857. 
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soners, he will acquire their vices, instead of correcting his own, 
Without supervision by day, and especially by night, as happens but 
too often in our ‘ prisons de preventien,’ his morals will become cor. 
rupted, he will acquire habits of idleness, and his admission to the 
School will appear to him an aggravation of his punishment; the 
work he will be subjected to will be the more painful, in proportion 
to the length of time during which he has been doing nothing. Cer. 
tainly under such circumstances, it will be far better that the bo 
should be sent directly without being previously committed for trial 
as may happen under our laws when the boy is not actually criminal. 

There are, therefore, as to moral health as well as physical, 
methods of treatment which may be good or bad according to their 
application. ’ r , 


Demetz.® 


Rigorous confinement, if it can be had without the contami- 
nation of a gaol, is what M. Demetz regards as the best pre- 
paration for the Reformatory. To avoid the contamination of 
a gaol is the aim of those who oppose previous imprisonment, 
though, even if their opposition prove successful, they will 
not be able under the present state of things wholly to preserve 
the child from the prison taint, since he must go there to 
await his trial. By the adoption of Houses of Detention, the 
opponents of imprisonment would behold their desire fulfilled, 
while we believe those who now advocate incarceration under 
the conviction of its necessity asa deterrent, and as a means 
of subduing the evil propensities of the delinquent, would find 
the proposed system far more eflicient to secure their object 
than that which is now in operation, and free from the risk 
inseparable from the latter of doing harm instead of good. 

We return to the consideration of the American Schools. 

The employments in which the children engage are “ house- 
wifery” and sewing for the girls, and for the boys whose labor 
is frequently contracted for by external employers, agriculture 
or simple handicrafts, such as shoe-making, light carpentry, 
making photograph cases, umbrella frames, &c. Difficulty, 
however is met with in obtaining sufficient employment for 
them in the latter trades, and where the position of the school 
is favorable, agricultural occupation appears to be preferred. 
‘The time alloted to labor is very moderate. In one school alove 


al 








* Times, March 29th 1856. 
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does it reach $$ hours in the day, and that for only a short 
eriod of the year ; while in other institutions it falls so much 
below this amount that a general average has been estimated at 
six hours a day. The time allowed for sleep, meals and re- 
creation is very liberal, while four or even six hours daily are 
devoted to mental instruction. The girls of course receive 
their lessons from female teachers, and these are also employed 
occasionally in the boys’ school for the younger pupils, In the 
8lst Report of the first Reformatory founded in America it is 
stated, 

The employment of a female teacher for the lowest class in the 
boys school commenced this year as an experiment, has we think, been 
attended with the most satisfactory results. The softening and ele- 
vating influences of female training have been very evident among 
the boys, and their improvement mentally and morally, highly gra- 
tifving. 

At the Westborough Reform School also, the employment 
of female teachers has proved eminently successful. The in- 
fluence of the matron in the institutions for boys, is regarded 
as highly important ; and we find it mentioned that a lady is 
employed as superintendant of their workroom. 

feeeshici on Sundays is usually given by voluntary teach- 
ers, whose benevolent aid is constantly referred to by the mana- 
gers with admiration and gratitude. Ladies visiting commit- 
tees are also very active, and their services are highly appreci- 
ated, The advantage to the children is felt to be very great, 
which results from their being thus brought frequently into 
contact with persons far above them in social position, but 
whose kindly interest in their welfare teaches the pupils to 
regard them as friends. 

The subjects taught at these schools do not generally extend 
beyond those belonging to a very plain education, but occasion- 
ally, as at the Westborough Reform School, they include even 
algebra and astronomy. Singing is commonly taught, and is 
believed to exercise a most beneficial influence on the children. 
Almost every institution has its lending library, to which great 
importance is attached as a valuable agent in promoting refor- 
Mation,—the withdrawal of the privilege to borrow books is 
tegarded as a severe punishment by the children. The collec- 
tion to which they have access is frequently large. The sum 
‘pptopriated to the support and increase of the library in the 
Western House of Refuge amounted in 1855, to 116 dols. 25 cts., 
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which had been raised by charging an entrance fee of 10 cents 
on visitors to the institution. 

The cost of maintenance per head at each of these schools 
we are not able accurately to calculate from the data before us, 
In the Report for 1856 of the Philadelphia Refuge, it is stated 
to be, ‘with the existing high prices for all the necessaries of 
life,” not less than 100 dols. per annum; while a rough estimate 
founded upon the number of inmates and the yearly expendi- 
ture of the Westborough School, and also of the Western 
House of Refuge, raises it above that sum. At the Philadel: 
phia House of Refuge it falls rather below it ; perhaps there. 
fore, 100 dols. | £20 16s. 8d.] may be taken as the average cost.* 

The outlay is usually met by grants from the State and frow 
the local treasury whether county or city, by private subserip- 
tion, by the proceeds of the children’s labor, which in some in- 
stances—as at the Philadelphia and New York Houses of 
Refuge—approaches one third of the whole expenditure, and 
occasionally by payments from parents, who voluntarily place 
their children in the institutions ; with respect, however, to this 
latter source, there appears to be no stringent rule, As re- 
gards compulsory payment, by the parents of clildren who 
have come underthe animadversion of the law, an Act was passed 





¢ The cost per head, including all establishment expenses at Red- 
hill was, in 1855,£28 5s. 5d., showing a considerable decrease since the 
preceding year, when it amounted to £32 Os. | Id.—[Report of thePhil. 
anthropic Farm School, 1856.] The cost at Mettray, including all 
establishment expenses, as well as those of patronage after departure, 
for the year ending May, 1856, was a trifle under £11 per head, after 
deducting the value—about £8 or £9—of the boy’s labour. [Irish 
Quarterly Review, No. XXIV., p. 982.] At Kingswood, making 
no deduction for labour (hitherto a small item), it amounts to ners 
thing more than £24,—[Annual Report, 1857. J At the House 0 
Refuge, Glasgow, to about £15, exclusive of the boys’ earnings, 
which rather more than cover the expenditure for the wages of the 
trades masters. The total outlay for maintaining the Reformatory 
at Buxton, Norfolk, in 1856, was £814 4s,1d., or £23 18s.1 ld. per he . 
the average number of boys being 34, whose aggregate earnings 
amounted to £143 10s. 8d. In the above expenditure es a 
cluded £32 16s. 8d. for furniture, and £14 13s. 5d. deposite 
in the Savings’ Bank to the boys’ accounts. It covers the expense 
of the rations of the six officers employed, and the ye 
of five, the wages of the shoemaker being charged toa ‘er 
account. “The effect of this school,” we are informed, 
been greatly to reduce the cases of juvenile wade reg city 
the last assize for the county there was not one case; 10 t po 
one only, and at the Quarter Sessions it was the same, excep 
that the one case in the city was acquitted.’ 
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in 1856,—we believe in the State of Massachusetts—em- 
powering the managers of schools, when they deem it expe- 
dient, to levy the expense of maintenance upon parents or 
goardians ; but up to that time such a regulation is rarely even 
hinted at, as possibly just and desirable. On the contrary it 
seems to be considered necessary to defend, by numerous and 
well-weighed arguments, the course pursued in depriving the 
varent of his child, however negligent the parent may have 
shown himself to be ; and far froin calling on bic to defray the 
cost of his offspring’s support, and education, the care of the 
managers is directed to protecting themselves from a claim on 
his part for compensation for his child’s services, a clause to this 
effect being frequently inserted in the charters of these insti- 
tutions. No doubt thisis partly owing to the very different 
state of the labour market im the New as compared with the 
Old World, but we are inclined to think it is chiefly attri- 
butable to the fact that the dudies of such parents are not yet 
recognized in the United States, so clearly as are their privi/eges, 
a subject, however, on which, in point of time, we are but little 
inadvance of our transatlantic brethren. 

A clearly defined and elaborate system of apprenticeship 
forms a part of the econgmy of all these institutions. Its pro- 
visions are included in their charters, and it is to this outlet 
that they look for the disposal of their inmates. Some of 
them indeed, as the New York Juvenile Asylum, make it their 
principal object, retaining the children only long enough to im- 
prove their physical state, to implant in their hearts good prin- 
ciples, and to give them the rudiments of a common education, 
before transferring them to the care of an employer, that they 
may be subjected to home influences and discipline. Here we 
find the value of the family principle fully appreciated ; and, 
as regards well disposed children, the system by which that 
mnciple is brought into action appears to work admirably. 

€ want of apprentices in agricultural districts is so great 
that difficulty has been felt, not in finding homes for the chil- 
dren, but children for the homes. A peg gratifying 
circumstance in connexion with the demand from Illinois, was 
the Voluntary formation in several farming neighbourhoods of 
‘ssoclations whose special object it was made to watch over the 
children, that might be entrusted to any of their members or 
friends. This was in fact though not in name, a Patronage 

tety ; such have long existed in many parts of Europe, and 
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such we must have here, before our reformatory system will be 
complete. Very few complaints are ever heard of ill-treatment 
on the part of masters, or mistresses ; on the contrary, the state- 
ments of the School Managers, and the letters from apprentices 
and employers appended tothe reports testify most honorably 
to the deep and active interest they take in their wards. These, 
though frequently bound—more especially the girls —as do. 
mestic servants, are often treated by their employers as if they 
were their children, and placed by them on an equality in all 
respects with their own offspring. instances are by no means 
rare in which they have been adopted by persons of wealth and 
station ; but they more generally are placed in sinall households 
where they labor with their employers. his is the position 
best suited to the class of persons sent forth by reformatory in- 
stitutions, here as well as in the United States, and itis the 
small employers of labor whom we should seek to interest in 
their behalf. They it is who can best aid them at the most 
critical point in their upward progress—the moment when they 
return to the world to put into practice, the lessons of honest in- 
dustry and of self-control they have lately learned, and to do which 
may prove too diflicult a task for their yet untried virtue, if they 
benot strengthened by the warmand active sympatliy, and wateh- 
ful care of their master or mistress, who is often their only friend. 
There is no want of generosity in the class of whieh we speak ; 
indeed in practical benevolence and self-sacrificing charity they 
often leave their superiors in wealth and rank far behind. Jt 
needs but an appeal to their hearts to obtain a ready response. 
In the town of Birmingham, for instance, a noble example has 
been afforded of their kindly feeling. In 1840 the Recorder 
of that Borough adopted the plan of returning to thet 
friends or employers when fit aud willing to receive them, 
juvenile delinquents convicted before him of their first offence, 
or whom he had otherwise reason to believe were not hate 
ened incrime. Since that period no fewer than 407 persons, 
chiefly of the class of artizans and small shopkeepers, have 
thus taken back into their families young offenders from (1 
dock, and have often with tears in their eyes 1p J 
the judge to restore the guilty youth to them, even when 
offence had been against themselves, rather than that he 
be consigned to gaol.* 


— 


* «Suggestions for the Repression . 
Recorder oY Birmingham. London: Parker and Son, 1857, P: 
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We have said that with well disposed children the appren- 
ticing system appears to work successfully. The unruly street 
boy or girl, however, is tnfit for ordinary family life until 
after years of careful training ; and where, as seems to be but 
too often the case in America, they are apprenticed before their 
reformation is completed or scarcely even begun, their em- 
ployer finds them unmanageable or they run away from him. 
In the former case he can return them to the institution ; in 
the latter they are very likely to be reconsigued to it by the 
magistrate, as—so far as we can discover—no school refuses to 
receive a child again, even though his misconduct bring him 
back. 

The rules for apprenticing laid down by the State are strin- 
gent. The employer is usually required to produce a certifi- 
cate to his moral character, amiable disposition, prosperity in 
life, and general suitability to receive an apprentice, &c., 
signed by the authorities in his locality ; to permit his appren- 
tice to attend school regularly, to correspond with certain 
officers of the institution from which he has come, and to be 
visited periodically by them; he must also report to the 
managers on the conduct of his ward. The managers on their 
part are bound toassure themselves of the fitness of the employer 
\o receive an apprentice, to visit the latter from time to time, 
to remove him in case of ill usage; and in the Bye-laws of the 
Laneaster School, it is provided that no girl shall be inden- 
tured to an unmarried man, or be placed in a public house, or 
“ma family in which spirituous liquors are used as a 
beverage.” ‘The corrupting influence of alcohol is evidently 
mach dreaded, and its use even bv the officers of these in- 
stitutions is in general strietly forbidden. 
~The Children’s Aid Society is one of those which aims 
chiefly at transferring its wards as quickly as possible to pri- 
vale families. It has already placed out 2,000 children in 
country districts, and in the course of one year, (1805,) found 
lomes for 936 individuals, It differs from other institutions 
we have referred to, in not apprenticing its children ; it prefers 
to leave both them and their employers legally free, and to 
tender “the sense of Christian duty and affection a prominent 
part of the relation between the child and his protector ;” it, 
however, requires the certificate to character and fitness from the 
aster previous to entrusting a child to his care. 
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Having thus endeavoured to indicate the means employed 
in the United States for the reformation of criminal children, 
and the prevention of juvenile crime, we have to state the re- 
sults so far as we have been able to ascertain them, 

As regards many of the schools enumerated, the Reports do 
not afford statistics upon which any reliable calculation of the 
numbers reformed can be founded ; but, although unhappily 
they do contain indications of many failures, we may infer 
from statements in the letters of inmates who have deen dis. 
charged,and of their masters, that a considerable proportion of the 
former are doing well; most of these institutions, however, have 
been too recently established for it to be possible yet to judge 
of the permanent effect of the training they have given; and 
for ascertained results, we must limit our inquiries to the earlier 
establishments. It has been estimated that of the first founded, 
three-fourths of the wards became respectable members of 
society. The Philadelphia Refuge in its 29th Report published 
in 1857, claims to have reformed two-thirds of the children it 
has received, while in the 8th Report of the Westborough 
School, we are told that the great majority of those who have 
passed through it bid fair to become useful men; in the next 
annual Report, however, we learn that one-seventh of the in- 
mates discharged, are already known to have been since criwi- 
nally convicted, 

To save from crime, or to reform 75 per cent, (if we may 
place the average of reformations ut these schools so high,) 1s 
a great achievement well worthy the expenditure of money, and 
of that which is an infinitely more precious gift, the time and 
anxious care of the benevolent promoters of the institutions 
in which it has been accomplished ; but it cannot be regarded 
as entirely satisfactory, when we know that much greater suc- 
cess has been attained elsewhere. ‘The Glasgow House of 
Refuge * reclaims 85 per cent. of its inmates, while Mettray 





* This admirable institution is peculiarly worthy of attention 4s 
achieving a larger measure of well-assured success than, we believe 
any other Reformatory in Great Britain. It was opened in 1837 1" 
a building erected specially for it, at a short distance from Glasgow. 
‘* During the first four years,” (we quote from information kindly 
furnished to us by the Rev. A. K. McCallum, Governor of the house 
of Refuge) “ with an annual average of about 200 boys, it was ~ 
ported by voluntary subscriptions. It was soon found, however tha 
this mode of securing its income was precarious, and, in the estims 
ton of many, for uch a class unjust, as the burden lay chiefly upon 
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Mettray can point to 91 seven-tenths per cent. of ascertained 
reformations.* 





* Rapport Annuel, 1857. 


the more benevolent of the community. Accordingly in 1841 an Act 
of Parliament was obtained authorizing to tax the rental of the city 
from £12 and upwards, at the rate of one penny in the pound, pro. 
ducing an average income for the male and female house of about 
£4,000 per annum. This Act likewise provided that boys under 14 
years of age being brought before the magistrates or Justices of the 
Peace, either charged with crime, or otherwise in danger of going 
astray, or voluntarily agreeing before such magistrate or Justice of 
the Peace to go to the House of Refuge, that it was lawful for the 
Directors of the house to detain them for such period as was agreed 
upon, provided that in no case it exceeded their majority. The usual 
period was seven years. This valuable Act is still in force, and the 
Institution may receive inmates under it. It has wrought admira- 
bly during the 15 vears it has been in operation. In 1855 the In- 
stitution was sanctioned under the Youthful Offenders’ Act. In the 
following year considerable additions were made to the buildings, 
involving an outlay of upwards of £4000, and rendering the house 
capable of containing about 400 boys.” Ample time is allowed 
for intellectual instruction, but the staple employment con- 
sists in working at some trade, a variety of which as also 
agriculture, are pursued in the establishment, the object being 
“to give the boy on entering as far as possible a choice of occupa- 
tion. Where this is not done the boy seldom follows it afterwards, 
nor improves while in the Institution. . ° Refor- 
matories should be miniature worlds—free from the temptations of 
the great world, and yet sufficiently natural to test the boy’s charac- 
ter, Everything artificial, constrained and calculated to promote 
hypocrisy, should be most carefully excluded. We therefore employ 
as ‘ family fathers’ nen who are so de factv, and who come in from, 
and go out daily to the world, thus treating the boys like others of 
similar trades outside.” A farm of about 100 acres is shortly to be 
added to the Institution, and will form its agricultural colony. ‘The 
boys are regularly drilled ; they have access to a good library, and 
in summer are taken excursions into the country. The number at 
present in the house is about 380, with a staff of officers amounting 
to Pethy 60 persons, including under that head every individual in 
the establishment except the lads from the Governor down to the 
female servants. The period during which the children remain 
's usually four or five years; the managers have no difficulty 
Mm procuring employment for them, but they endeavor as much 
48 possible to send them to a distance. “From the com- 
mencement upwards of 700 boys have «njoyed the benefits of 
the house, They are sent to situations in this country, 
Canada, the merchant service, and the nav y- Several are also being 
how sent to the army. From frequent examinations into the sub- 
sequent history of those left it is known.that 85 per cent become 
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We have seen that many important elements of success are 
in operation in America, viz. :—1st— In most cases a sufficiency 
of funds. 2ndly—The power vested in the managers to re- 
tain their wards for long periods. 8rdly—Ample employment 
for them accompanied by careful surveillance when they depart; 
and 4thly—that zealous and most benevolent interest in their 
welfare, far above praise, exhibited by the employers to whom 
they are consigned, no less than by the founders of the schools, 
and their paid and unpaid assistants. 

It might then have not unreasonably been expected, that 
under these favourable circumstances, a success would have 
been attained in the United States, at least equalling, if not 
superior, to that reached in any instance in Europe; and if we 
would really render the experience of others useful to ourselves, 
it is most important to discover, if possible, the causes 
which have militated against such a result. ‘Those causes we 
are led by a careful study of the documents placed in our 
hands, to believe to be, lst—The character of the buildings 
wherein the schools have usually been carried on, which by 
assembling the inmates together in one vast mass, prevents due 
classification, and altogether precludes individual action. We 
are confirmed in this opinion by the fact, that in establishing 
the Reform School for Girls in Massachusetts last year, prepara- 
tory to which similar institutions in the United States and in 
Kurope, were carefully studied, the plan of crecting one huge 
edifice was rejected, for that of building small separate houses. 

2udly.— Beginning with a large number of pupils and adding 
to it rapidly, so that there has usually been a strong body of 
newly arrived children, who, not having had time to be oper- 
ated upon by reformatory influences, are potent corruptors of 
the rest. 

The most successful Reformatories with which we are 
acquainted have invariably commenced with very few pupils; 
and instances have occurred, among which may be mentioned 
that of the Philanthropic Society, where one child alone was 
received to begin with. A letter from Mr. Archibald Prentice 


meee 





useful members of society, irrespective of those whose histories 
could not be traced.” A very valuable feature in this institution !s 
the training it affords to young men desirous of qualifying themselves 
to become masters of such establishments. We most earnestly wish that 
the managers of other Reformatories would grant equal facilities for 
promoting this important object. 
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of Manchester, which was printed in our Quarterly Record for 
March, 1855, contains an account of a school whose history so 
forcibly illustrates both the evil of beginning with a large num- 
ber of pupils, and the benefit of commencing with only one, 
that we feel constrained to insert the passage. 


In 1827, I accompanied the late Lady Carnegie, to see a school 
she had established in Edinburgh. Previously one had been opened 
for some thirty or forty ‘city arabs.” They were all bad to start 
with, and their congregation only made them worse. They broke out 
of their house in the night, and robbed all their neighbourhood. 
The scheme was abandoned. Lady Carnegie had more sense than 
to give up a thing because it was difficult ; she found one lad and put 
him under the care of a shoe-maker, who had been a soldier—a pious 
man. The boy soon began to like his employment and the conver. 
sation of his teacher. Another boy was then introduced, who had 
two teachers, the master and the boy first admitted. In a short time 
athird was introduced with happy effect. New pupils then came 
into a pure moral atmosphere. ‘The school existed some years, and 
some of the boys had been sent out into the world and did well. 
OS Aa * One instance will show the effect of the tone 
of the school, A boy was introduced who in the absence of the 
shoe-maker swore and used slang language. One of the boys said, 
‘we cannot have that here, we are here to become better boys. It 
would be using the kind folks very ill if we did not try to behave 
ourselves,’ # 


8rdly.—The distribution of the time of the inmates, by 
which an average of at most only six hours per day are allotted 
to labor, full four hours being devoted to instruction, and the 
remainder of the twenty four to eating sleeping and recreation. 
Contrasted with this comparatively luxurious mode of life the 
toil and self denial to which the honest laborer has to submit, 
must appear repulsive indeed. Labor has been well denomi- 
nated the backbone of reformation,” and the experience of all 
relormatory institutions serves to prove its efficacy as a puri- 
fying agent. At Mettray the elder lads work at least ten hours 
out of the twenty-four 
4th/y.—'The short time the inmates remain in the institutions, 
ge proportion appearto stay only a few months, and some 
only a few weeks. In 1856, 62 were discharged from the 
Philadelphia House of Refuge after a detention of under one 
year, and in 1855, 128 were sent out who had been there for 
asimilar short period Of 215 discharged from the West- 
borough School in 1855, 176 had remained less than three 
years and 51 less than one year. The average length of stay 
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* Irish Quarterly Review, No. xvii. p. lvii. 
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of the inmates in all the reformatory institutions in the United 
States has been estimated at eighteen months, and as a certain 
proportion of these remain four or five years, it is obvious that 
a considerable number must depart after a much shorter deten- 
fion than a year and a-half. Four or five years, be it re. 
membered is considered by those who have had most success jn 
reclaiming criminal children, should be the minimum length of 
their stay in the Reformatory. 
The above facts we think go far to account for the results 
attained in American Reformatories falling short of what 
has been shown to be possible, though it certainly is not fre- 
quent, in Europe, and of that share of success to which the zeal 
and benevolenceof their promoters appear to be so richly entitled, 
A word before we conclude, on the subject of establishing 
Reformatories in Lreland, for it must be borne in mind that at 
present we have no material on which to employ the know- 
ledge derived from the experience of other lands. While 
the United States, the sister Island, and indeed almost every 
country in surope, including even Russia, have their Refor- 
matory Schools, Ireland cannot show one! We trust a bill 
for their establishment here, will speedily be brought before 
Parliament, and we exhort our members to take their part in 
thie honourable task of forwarding so truly national a measure. 
\icanwhile the voluntary efforts of private individuals may do 
much to supply our pressing need. With the deepest satis- 
faction we have learnt that the long projected Reformatory at 
Cork is likely soon to be commenced ; the enterprize is liberally 
supported by all parties and all creeds, and, judging from the 
admirable prospectus recently issued, it wil be conducted on 
sound principles.* In institutions founded without the au- 
thority of the State legal restraint cannot of course be exercised 
over the inmates, and the managers must depend on moral 
fluences alone; but this very circumstance may not be without 
ils advantages, and at any rate, let it be remembered, suc 
schools will be in no worse position than were all Keformatories 
in Great Britain before the passing of the Juvenile Offenders 
Act of 1854. 
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* This Prospectus we print in our present Record, together wit 


“ e rj eant 


‘ ° ° ‘ e : . > . 
the Charge delivered at the last Michaelmas Sessions by Mr. Setjea 
Berwick, Q.C. containing an earnest appeal in favor ol Reftems 
¥ e tha 


tories, whose importance no man is more competent to Ss 
this philanthropic judge. 
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Arr. LV.—IRISH PORTS. 


1, Day and Night Songs. By William Allingham. Londen: 
George Routledge and Co,, Farringdon-street. 

. The Musie Master and other Poems. By William Alling- 
ham, with nine woodcuts by Arthur Hughes, D. G. 
Rosetti, and John Ei. Millais, A. R. A. London: Rout- 
ledge and Co. 

3. Poems and Sketches. By Biddulph Warner. Dublin: P. 

Dixon Hardy and Sons, 1857. 
t. Failings in the Fold. By Lynx. Dublin: Morgan, 1857. 
5. Oithona. Humbly attempted from Ossian. By St. John 
Mason, F'sq. London, ]857. 


~ 


“Poetry,” says Hazlitt, ‘* is the oldest, rarest, and most ex- 
cellent of the fine arts, and is the highest species of refined 
literature. It was the first fixed form of language, and the 
earliest perpetuation of thought. It existed before music in 
melody, and before painting in description.” “ My blessings 
on the man who first invented sleep,” exclaimed Sancho Panza. 
Menof poetic temperament who derive asexquisitean enjoyment 
from poesy, as e’er the squire did from his luxurious naps, and 
siestas, may with equal earnestness and sincerity ejaculate, 
“Our blessings on the head of him who first invented 
poetry.” ‘This cordial sentiment we cordially endorse. Let 
honor be given to whom honor is due by all means. But who 
ls entitled to the laurel ? The period of the invention of 
poetry is wrapt in as dense a haze of obscurity, as the veriest 
al mrer of the mysticism of Bailey or Browning could pos- 
‘idly desire. Perhaps the most ancient piece of poetry extant, 
s the sublime song of Moses on the happy deliverance of the 
Istealites, B.C. 1491, and their passage through the Red Sea. 
Ivo hundred years later we find Orpheus of Thrace writing 
poems on all sorts of subjects, intensely fascinating those who 
bearkened to his effusions, and leading the minds of men and 
Vomien captive. A bardic blank of two hundred years again 
occurs; but at length, B. C. 915, the misfortunes of ‘Troy 
‘empt to action the most powerful poetic pen that ever built 
‘caitos All hail great Homer! whether in pourtraying the 
‘errible wrath of Achilles, or the tender amatory emotions of 
“Ysses’ heart, you are equally powerful and true to nature, 
%° two hundred vears the world listened spell-buund to 
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Homer’s massive diction : but the thirst for novelty was not less 
active then as now; and Homer’s verses were temporally laid 
aside, B. C. 700, for the light, brilliant, and ironical Iambics of 
Archilochus, and the exhilarating stanzasof Tambe,wife of Celens, 
King of Sparta, who as Apollodorus tells us, framed them to 
cheer the drooping spirit of Ceres while searching the length 
and breadth of Attica for her long lost daughter Proserpine, 
lambies at last went out of fashion, and Odes became the rage. 
Originally sung in honor of the Gods, they were, as the march 
of intellect progressed, applied to nobler purposes and subjects: 
and we find the most sublime specimens of this species of 
oetry on record enunciated by the Royal Prophet Isaiah on 
the fall of Babylon. The Odes of Anacreon, which Moore has 
made familiar to every English eye, were thrown off five hundred 
years before the birth of the Redeemer. 

Poetry was not known in matter-of-fact England until Ald- 
helme, Lord Abbot of Malmsbury, introduced it about the 
close of the seventh century. The existence of a true, legiti- 
mate, and genial system of poetry in Ireland was of a still 
later date. 

The increasing growth of Irish poetry indicates a healthy 
state of the public taste; and we cordially bid it God speed 
for that reason. 

Tt has been often and truly said that comparisons are odious; 
but, like many other equally odious things, they are daily perpe- 
trated notwithstanding; and as an instance, we beg empha- 
tically to declare, that of the four poets at preseut before us Mr, 
Allingliam is far and away the best. We were at first disposed to 
place a certain fair lyrist amongst the number ; but we finally 
relinquished the idea, lest the time-honoured French motto 
Place aux Dames should embarrass our determination to give 
precedence to the best writer. 

That Mr. Allingham is an ardent admirer of nature, and 
one of its happiest pourtrayers, will be remembered by all who 
read and studied his maiden production published in } 850. 
That volume—* one of the chief inducements to the puoi 
cation of which was the belief that it would assist him on his 
way, by giving, as it were, a fresh starting point, and also 
some external checks in calculating his position” —Was a 
with anamount of favour by the critics not often manifestedin te 
ease of first efforts. Tennyson’s debut was sav 
the Quarterlies; and the same remark might apply t 
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dred other men who subsequently rose to high literary distine- 
tion. Mr. Allingham was singularly fortunate. ‘The applause 


“which greeted his first bow was long, earnest, and cordial. 


Some eccentricities of genius were perhaps observeable; but 
one and all felt and declared, that the deduéan¢ had that within 
which ensured a certain ultimate success. It would appear 
from some passages in Mr. Allingham’s first book that to the 
kindly and discerning instincts of Leigh Hunt we are in no 
small degree, indebted for the confidence which inspired the 
first essay of the young bard. Leigh Hunt encouraged his 
boyish lucubrations, and Mr. Allingham gracefully acknow- 
ledged his obligation to him in a simple, earnest, ‘* Dedication,” 

Mr. Allingham, we believe, received his education mainly 
at Foyle College, Londonderry, and for several years has filled 
a responsible office connected with the revenue in the pictu 
resque town of Ballyshannon, not far from the romantic banks 
of Lough Erne. Mr. Allingham, it seems, occasionally peeps 
from his official and poetic papers, and flings “sheeps’ eyes ” 


. . . =) 
through the ‘‘ bulls eyes” of his window in “ the lane.” 





VENUS OF THE NEEDLE. 


© Maryanne, you pretty girl, 
Intent on silken labour, 

Of sempstresses the pink and pearl, 
Excuse a peeping neighbour! 


Those eyes, for ever drooping, give 
The long brown lashes rarely ; 
But violets in the shadows live,— 

For once unveil them fairly. 


Hast thou not lent that flounce enough 
Of looks 50 long and earnest ? 

Lo, here's more “ penetrable stuff” 
To,which thou never turnest. 


Ye graceful fingers, deftly sped! 
How slender, and how nimble ! 

0 might I wind their skeins of thread, 
Or but pick up their thimble! 


How blest the youth whom love shall bring, 
And happy stars embolden, 

To change the dome into a ring, 
The silver into golden ! 





Who'll steal some morning to her side 

+ To take her finger’s measure, 

While Maryanne pretends to chide, 
And blushes deep with pleasure, 


Who'll watch her sew her wedding-gown, 
Well conscious that it és hers; 

Who'll glean a tress, wi out a frown, 
With those so ready scissors, 


Who'll taste those ripenings of the south, 
The fragrant and delicious— 

Don't put the pins into your mouth, 
O Maryanne, my precious! 


I almost wish it were my trust 
To teach how shocking that {fs ; 
I wish I had not, as I must, 
To quit this tempting lattice 


Sure aim takes Cupid, fluttering foe, 
Across a street so narrow ; 

A thread of silk to string his bow, 
A needle for his arrow ! 


What odd sights Mr. Allingham does see, at times, from that 
wonderful window of his in “the lane” of Ballyshannon. 


A DREAM. 


Theard the dogs how] in the moonlight night, 
And I went to the window to see the sight ; 
All the dead that ever I knew 

oue by one, aud two by two. 


On they passed, and on they passed. 
satan F eons all meee 4 oy 

Born in the moonlight of the 

And quenched in the heavy shadow again. 
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choolmates, marching as when we play'd How long since [ saw that fair pale fye 
’ ; . ‘ ‘ aya ii e: 
< iers once -—- but now more stald ; Ah, mother dear, might [ only place 
those were the + est sights to me, ' My head on thy breast, a moment to pest 


tran 
W ho were drowned, I knew, in the awfulsea, | While thy hand on my tearful cheek were 
press’. 
Straight and handsome folk ; bent and weak | 
too: | On, on—a moving bridge they made 
Some that I loved, and gasp'd to speak to; | Acrossthemoonstream,from shade te shard 
Some but a day in their churchyard bed; [| Young and old—women and men «| my 
And some, that I had not known were dead, | Many long forgot, but remembered then 


A long. long ‘crowd-—where each seemed | And first there came a bitter laughter 

lonely-— | Anda sound of tears a moment after : 
And yet of them all there was one—one only, And then a music so lofty and gay 
‘That raised a head, or look’d my way; That every morning, day by day, i 
And she seemed to linger,but might not stay. | 1 strive to recall it, if may, © 


The following ballad has been set to music; but the com- 
poser can hardly be said to have done his part with the taste 
and fecling evidenced by the Poet. 


LADY ALICE. 
I 


Now what doth Lady Alice so late on the turret stair, 
Vithout a lamp to light her, but the diamond fn her hair ; 
When every arching passage overtlows with shallow gloom, 
And dreams float through the castle, into every silent room ? 
She trembles at her footsteps, although they fall so light; 
Throuch the turret loopholes she sees the wild midnight ; 
Broken vapours streaming across the stormy sky; 

Down the empty corridors the blast doth moan and cry. 


She steals along a gallery; she pauses by a door; 

And fast her tears are dropping down upon the oaken floor ; 
And thrice she seems returning— but thrice she turns again : 
Now heavy lie the cloud cf sleep on that old father’s brain ! 


Oh, well it were that merer shouldst thou waken from thy sleep! 
For wherefore should they waken, who waken but to weep | 

No more, no more beside thy bed doth Peace a vigil keep, 

But Woe,—a lion that awaits thy rousing for its leap. 


Il. 


An afternoon of April, no sun appears on high, 

But a moist and yellow lustre fills the deepness of the sky ; 
And through the castle-gateway, left empty and forlorn, 
Along the leafless avenue an honour’d bier is borne, 


They stop. The long line closes up like some gigantic worm ; 
A shape is standing in the path, a wan and ghost-like form, 
Which gazes fixedly ; nor moves, nor utters any sound; 
Then, like a statue built of snow, sinks down upon the ground, 


And though her clothes are ragged, and though her feet are bare, 

And though ail wild and tangled falls her heavy silk-brown hair ; 
Though from her eyes the brightness, from her cheeks the bloom is fled, 
They know their Lady Alice, the darling of the dead. 

With silence, in her own old room the fainting form they lay, 

Where all things stand unalter'd since the night she fled away : 


{ 


But who—but who shall bring to life her father from the chiy ; 
But who shall give her back again her heart of a former day ¢ 


As a contrast to the fair Lady Alice, we print the Dirty Old 
Man, a piece originally presented to ihe public under Charles 
Dickens's auspices, through the medium of Household Words. 
We heard from good authority at the time, that 1 took tli 
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great man’s fancy immensely; and that he attested the sin- 
cerity of his approval, by sending the author a very liberal 
sum of money in payment for it. 

The eccentric subject of these verses kept for many years 
rior to 1809, (when he died,) a large hardware shop in 
Leadenhall-street, London. He was best known as “ Dirty 
Dick,” and his place of business as ‘the Dirty Ware House.” 


’ THE DIRTY OLD MAN, 
A LAY OF LEADENHALL. 


In a dirty old house lived a Dirty Old Man; 
Soap, towels, or brushes were not in his plan, 

For forty long years, as the neighbours declared, 

His house never once had been clean‘d or repair'd. 


‘Twas a scandal and shame to the business-like street, 
One terrible blot in a ledger so neat: 

The shop full of hardware, but black as a hearse, 

And the rest of the mansion a thousand times worse, 


Outside, the old plaster, all spatter and stain, 

Looked spotty in sunshine and streaky in rain ; 

The window-sills sprouted with mildewy grass, 

And the panes from being broken were known to be glass 


On the ricketty signboard no learning could spell 
The merchant who sold, or the goods he'd to sell ; 
But for house and for man a new title took growth, 
Like a fungus; the Dirt gave its name to them both. 


Within, there were carpets and cushions of dust 
The wood was half rot, and the metal half rust, 
Old curtains—half cobwebs — hung grimly aloot; 
“Iwas a spider's Elysium from cellar to 10of. 


There, king of the spide rs,the Dirty Old Man 
Lives busy and dirty as ever he can ; 

With dirt on his fngersand dirt on his face, 

For the Dirty Old Man thinks the dirt no disgrace. 


From his wig to his shoes, from his coat to his shirt, 
His clothes are a proverb, a marvel of dirt ; 

The dirt is pervading, unfadnig, exceeding, 

Yet the Dirty Old Man has both learning and breeding. 


rine dames from their carriages, noble and fair, 

Have entered his shop—less to buy than to stare ; 

And have afterwards said, though the dirt was so frightful, 
The Dirty Man's manners were truly delightful. 


But they pried not upstairs, through the dirt and the gloom, 
Nor peep'd at the door of the wonderful room 

That gossips made much of, in accents subdued, _ 

Kut whose inside no mortal might brag to have view d. 


That room—forty years since, folk settled and deck’d it 
The luncheon's prepared, and the guests are expected. 
The handsome young host he is gallant and gay, 

For his love and her friends will be with him to-day. 


With solid and dainty the table is drest, ; 
The Wine beams its brightest, the flowers bloom their best , 
Yet the host need not smile, and no guests will appear, 

For his sweetheart is dead, as he shortly shall heat. 
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Full forty years since, turned the key in that door, 
‘Tis a room deaf and dumb ‘mid the city’s uproar. 

The guests, for whose joyance that table was spread, 
May now enter as ghosts, for they’re every one dead, 






Through a chink in the shutter dim lights come and go, 
The seats are in order, the dishes a-row; 

But the luncheon was wealth tothe rat andthe mouse 
Whose descendants have long left the Dirty Old House. 








Cup and platter are mask'd in thick layers of dust ; 

The flowers fall’n to powder, the wines swath'd in crast ; 
A nosegay was laid before one special chair, 

And the faded blue ribbon that bound it lies there. 









The old man has play’d out his parts in the scene. 
Wherever he now is, I hope he’s more clean 

Yet give we athought free of scoffing or ban 

To that Dirty Old House and that Dirty Old Man. 


In England, railway or other accidents are of too frequent 
occurrence to make much impression on its go-a-head, money- 
making people; but, in the sister country, whose popular 
motto is usually, “ fair an’ aisy,” and ‘slow, but sure ;” we 
are certain to remember long and acutely, any tragic or untow- 
ard event. The terrible tragedy to the. Killarney Train at 
Straffan, on the 5th October, 1853, will doubtless be fresh in 
the Irish reader’s recollection. Mr Allingham graphically de- 
picts the catastrophe, and feels, with a generous sensibility, for 
the poor sufferers, living and dead. 

IRISH SOUTH-WESTERN RATLWAY. 


Adieu! Killarney's autumn woods, 
Clear-mirror’d round the skiff ; 
Its purple mountains, falling floods, 

Isle, abbey, rock, and cliff. 















And, pausing on their iron track, 
De¢in’d not the panting breath 

And pon'drous rush were at their beck 
Of swift-pursuing death. 








Now, grim the cold dark night weighs down, 






The magic car of modern skill 
Nor hour nor distance heeds ; 

With beat, and roar, and whistle shrill, 
On through the dusk it speeds. 


Our friends in Dublin city gay 
Expectant name our names; 

“ The fog is out to-night,” they say, 
And stir the kindly flames. 


Oh, chiller than October’s touch 
Is freezing many a smile! 

Terror and mortal torment clutch 
What love expects the while ! 


Love's self, however true and warm, 
Might fail to recognize 

The dear, the well-remembered form, 
If set before its eyes ! 


‘Mong twisted metal, splinter’d wood, 
Half-buried in the ground; 

"Mong heaps of limbs, crush'd up in blood, 
Must wife, child, friend, be found. 


No hostile cannonade or mine 
Perform'd the cruel wrong ; 

Through peaceful fields they sped to join 

The city's sprightly throng. 





But redly through the shade 
A fiery furnace glares upon 
The ruin it has made : 


And see, where anxious horror throbs! 
Pale lights are flitting there, 

And shrieks abound, and wordless sob9 
Haste, tumult, and despair ; 


Quick questions to which silence dea 
The slow and dread reply ; 

Sad kisses where th’ unhurt lip feels 
All—all the agony. 


By many a household hearth to-night 
“Must welcome change for wail : 

More swiftly quench’d their happy light 
Than one could tell the tale! 


O, strive we, human heart and hand, 
This lesson to improve, 

That al] may use, but none command 
The world wherein we move: 


On moral or on metal road,— 
Else man were but a waif,— 

Obedience to th’ eternal code 
Alone can bring him safe. 
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« The Music Master, » Love Story,” is an Epic of consider- 


able length and pretensions. 


It originally appeared in the 


volume of 1850, but in a comparatively crude and imperfect 
shape. This charming tale has now been so thoroughly revi- 
ved, and remodelled, as rather to entitle itself to be regarded 
as a new poem, than a mere mechanical reprint from the old, 

«The Music Master” opens with a picture of an Irish 


village at even-tide. 


Music and Love !—If lovers hear me sing, 
J will for them essay the simple tale, 
To hold some fair young listeners in a ring 
With echoes gather'd from an Irish vale, 
Where still, methinks,abide my golden years, 
Though I not with them,—far discern'd 
through tears. 


When evening fell upon the village street 


nt And brother fields, reposing hand in hand, 
| Unlike where flaring cities scorn to meet 
y- The kiss of dust that quiets all the land, 

‘Twas pleasant laziness to loiter by 
it Houses and cottages, a friendly spy. 
re And hear the frequent fiddle that would glide 
-o Through jovial mazes of a jig or reel, 

Or sink from sob to sob with plaintive slide, 
at Or mount the steps of swift exuiting zeal; 
; For our old village was with music fill'd 
in Like any grove where thrusheswont to build. 
e. 


Mixt with the roar of bellows and of flame, 
or Perhaps the reed-voice of a clarionet 
From forge’s open ruddy shutter came ; 
Or a some hearth were silent people 
set, 
Where the low flute, with plaintive quiver- 
ing, ran on 
Through “Colleen Dhas” or “ Hawk of 
Ballyshannon.” 


”, Or pictured on those bygone, shadowy nights 
I see a group of girls at needlewor k, 
Placed round a candle throwing soft half- 
lights 
On the contrasted faces, and the dark 
And fair-hair'd heads, a bunch of human 
flow'rs; 
And many a ditty cheers th’ industrious 
hours. 


Pianoforte's sound from curtain’d pane 
Would join the lofty to the lowly roof 
In the sweet links of one harmonious chain; 

And often down the street some Glee’s 
: old woof, 
Hope of my heart”"—“ Yo Shepherds" — 
“ Lightly tread,” 
Would mesh my steps or wrap me in my bed. 


The most delicious chance, if we should hear, 
our'd from our climbing glen's enfoliaged 
rocks, 
At dust some solitary bugle, clear, 
Remote, and melanchol y; echo mocks 
© strain delighted, wafting it afar 
P to the threshold of the evening star. 
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And Gerald was our music-master's name; 
Young Gerald White ; whose mother, not 
long wed. 
Only to make him ours by birthright came. 
Her Hequiescat I have often read, 
Where thickest ivy hangs its ancient pall 
Over the dumb and desolate abbey wall. 


The father found a music-pupil rare, 

More realy stillto learn than he to teach 3 
His art no longer was his only care, 
But now young Gerald with it, each for each ; 
And with a secret and assiduous j oy 
The grave musician taught his happy boy. 


The boy's whole thought to Music lean'd 
and sway'd ; 
He heard a minor in the wind at night, 
And many a tune the village noises play'd ; 
The thunder roar’d like bands before the 
might 
Of marching armies ; in deep summer calm 
The falling brooklet would intone a psalm. 


The Chapel organ-loft, his father's seat, 
Was to the child his earthly paradise ; 
And that celestial one that used to greet 
His infant dreams, could take no other 
guise 
Than visions of green curtainsand gold pipes, 
And angels of whom quire-girls were the 
types. 


Their fresh young voices from the congre- 
gation, 

Train’d and combined by simple rules of 
chant, 

And lifted on the harmonious modulation 
Roll'd from the lofty organ, ministrant 
Tosacred triumph,wellmightbringa thought 
Of angels there,—perhaps themselves it 

brought. 


Poor girls the most were: this one had 
her nest, 
A mountain mavis, in the craggy furze; 
Another in close lane must toil and rest, 
And never caged-bird’s song more fine 
than hers, 
Humming atwork all through the busy week, 
Set free in Sabbath chorus, proud and meck. 


And when young Gerald might adventure 
forth 
Through Music-land,— where hope and 
pues: ~ d the bourne of earth 
And singing fly beyond the . 
And the whole spirit full of aching bliss 
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Would follow as the parting shronds reveal 
Glimpses ineffable, but soon conceal,— 


While all the hills,mayhap,and distant plain, 
Village and brook were shaded, fold on 


fold, 
With the slow dusk, and on the purpling 
pale 
Sofi twilicht bard with crimson and 
Wilt a 
Leni t it simple little house of prayer 
A rivily soiciin, a cathedral air; 


His symphonies to suit the dying close 
Suffusedii with a voice that cou Ud not as sk 
In vaiu for tears ; not ask In vain from those 
he dew faldll’d their pious task, 
neciing with rosaries beside a grave: 


> - ’ 
To whom a! uly comforting it gave. 


o 


rustic beauty ; 


“Our v ill ee’ (not Miss Mitford’s,) contained many fair 


‘Chs of 


specin 
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Chas village years went by. Day after day 
Flow'd, asa stream unvext with «¢ ‘rms 
or floods ary 
Flows by some islet with a hawthorn grey: 
Where circling seasons bring a «) "e 
buda, 
Nests, blossoms, ruddy fruit, and. jn the: 
turn, 
Of withering leaves and frosty twigs foy) 


‘ 


ial Ua 


So went the years, that never may abide 
Bovhood to manhood, manly prime to age 


Yoo : rlicliy j ' v oliyl 
Ceaselessly gliding on, as still they, lide ;— 





| 
| 


i 


Unicil the father 5 ields for herit; 


| (Joyful, yet with a sich) the master’s place 


To Gerald—who could higher fortune grace. 


at 


and we have taken the unwarrant- 


able liberty to infer, that hendle as well as hearts were often 


most unpoetic ally entre among thie rival swains. 


Ge rald, tlie 


Music Maste 1; falls de eply in love with Milly, the lovely daugh- 


ter of an 
returns lis 
solt secret \ 
true poetry, 
our extracts. 
And now, ‘tis on a royal crentide 

When the ripe month sets glowing earth 
air, 
And Summer by a stream or thicket-side 
Twists: mbe i hh evs kles in her hi ir, - 


Gerald and Milly meet by trembling chance, 
sii step for sicp are moving, in a trance. 


Their pathway follace curtain’d and moss- 
sthe white flood flashing 


Through many 


auown, 


moist and ferny rocks flung 


Roars steadily 


» Where sunlights play and 
How oft they 
know, 


Nor how the pulses of the evening go. 


stop, how long, they nothing 


Their talk ?—the dappled hyacinthine glade 
Lit 1 pin points of blue,—how soft and 


le 
The kine'sdeep lowing ts by distance made -— 
Tne quail’s *t vit-wit,” like a hopping 
Th yn acong.ce,—the dragonflies, the birds, 
ihe rusaing twis,—all noticed in few words. 


A level pond, inlaid with lucid shadows 
‘ crannied cliffs and evening 


ugly old widower in humble circumstances. 
passion, but both are too bashful to divulge the 
which burns brightly within. Some thirty stanzas of 
are devoted to thi is interesting theme. 


Mil ly 


“We resume 


_ And rural domes of hay, where the green 


meadows 
Slope to embrace its margin peacefully, 
| The slumb'ring river to the rapid draws ; 
And here, upon a grassy jut, they pause, 


| How shy a strength is Love's, that so much 


fears 
Its dzrling secret to itself to own ! 
Their rapt, illimitable mood appears 
A beauteous miracle for cach alone ;* 
Exalted high above ali range of hope 
Ly the pure soul’s eternity of scope. 


Yet in both hearts a prophecy is br rcathed 
Of how this evening's phantom may arise, 
In richer hues than e rer sunlight wreathed 
On hill or wood or wave: in brimming eyes 
The glowing landscape melts: away from each; 


| And full their bosoms swell, too full for 


speech. 


'Isita dream? The countless happy stars 


Stand silently into the deepening bine; 
In slow procession all the molten bars 
Of cloud move down ; the air is dim with 
dew; 
Eve scatters rosea on the shroud of day; 


The common world sinks far and far aw8y ¢ 


——Ea7 eel 





Originally this line stood— 


‘To each of them to be enjoyed alone.” 
t ** And the old worid seems far withdrawn away”—in orig. 
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With goodnight kiss the aephyr, half asleep* 
Sinks to its cradle in the dusk of trees, 
Where river-chimings tolling sweet and deep 
Make lullaby, and all field-scents that 
please 
The Summer's children float into the gloomt 
Dream-interwoven in a viewless loom, 


Clothed with an earnest paleness, nota 
blush, 
And with th* angelic gravity of love, 
Each lover's face amid the twilight hush 
Is like a saint's whose thoughts are all 
above 
In perfect gratitude for heavenly boon ; 
Aud oer them for a halo comes the moon. 


Thus through the leaves and the dim dewy 
croft 
They linger homeward. Fowers around 
their feet 
Bless them, and in the firmament aloft 
Night's silent ardours. And an hour too 
fleet, 
Thongh stretching years from all the life 
before, 
Conducts their footsteps to her cottage door, 


Thenceforth they meet more timidly ?—-in 
trath, 
Some lovers might, but all are not the 
same ; 
In the clear ether of their simple youth 
Steady and white ascends the sacred flame. 
They do not shrink hereafter ; rather seek 
Moreconverse, but with graver voices speak. 


‘ One theme at last preferred to every other, 
Joying to talk of that mysterious land 
Where each enshrines the image of a mother 
Best of all watchers in the guardian band; 
To highest, tenderest thought is freedom 
given 
Amid this unembarrass'd air of heaven. 


For when a hymn has wing'd itself away 
On Palestrina’s full-resounding chords, 
And at the trellis'd window loiter they, 
Deferring their goodnight with happy 
words, 
Almost they know, without a throb of fear, 
Of spirits in the twilight standing near. 


And day by day and week by week pass by; 
And Love stili poised upon a trembling 
plume 
oats on the very verge of sovereignty, 
W here ev'n a look may call him to assume 
The rich apparel and the shining throne, 
And claim two loyal subjects for his own. 


Mendrous, that first, full, mutual look of 
coming ere either looker is aware ; 
‘mbounded trust, a tenderness above 
ee mute music, speechless 
yr; 
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Than all the 


Th’ 


On 


The name of Love. 
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Life's mystery, reality, and might, 
Soft-swimming in a single ray of light. 


O when shall fly this talismanic gleam, 
Which melts like lightning every prison- 
bar, 
Which penetrates the mist with keener beam 
Than tlows from sun or moon or any star ? 
Love waits; and like a pebble of the ground 
Th’ imperial gem lies willing to be found. 


One evening, Gerald came before his hour 
Distrustful of the oft-consulted el) k : 
And waits, with no companion, till his 
flower— 
Keeping the time as one of Flora’s flock, 
Whose shepherdess, the Sunset Star, doth 
fold 
Each in its leaves—he may again behold. 


Nor thinks it long. Familiar all, and dear, 

A sanctity pervades the silent room. 
Autumnal is the season of the year; 

A mystic softness and love-weighty gloom 
Gather with twilight. Ina dream he lays, 
His hand on the piano, dreaming plays. 
Most faint and broken sounds at first are 

stealing 

Into the shadowy stillness; wild and slow, 
Imperfect cadences of captive feeling, 

Gathering its strength, and yet atraid to 

know 
ts chance of freedom,—till on murmuring 
chords 
unguarded thought strays forth ia 
passionate words. 


Angel of Music ! when our finest speech 
Is all too coarse to give the heart relief, 
The inmost fountains lie within thy reach, 

Soother of every joy and every grief; 


And to the stumbling words thou lendest 


wings 
which 
springs. 


aloft th’ enfranchised spirit 


Much love may in not many words be told ; 


Apd on the sudden love can speak the 
best. 


These invstical melodious buds unfold, 


On every petal showing clear imprest 
So Gerald sung and 
play’d 


Unconscious of himself, in twilight shade, 


He has not overheard (O might it be !) 


This stifled sobbing at the open door, 


Where Milly stands arrested tremblingly 


By that which in an instant tells her more 
~ dumb months mused of ; tells 


it plain 


To joy that cannot comprehend its gain. 


One moment, and they shall be face to face 


Free in the gift of this great confidence ; 


— ———— 








Sai 


* In original it stood thus: 


‘¢ Warm with sleep, 
Gains its soft cradle in a bed of trees. 


+ In orig. :_“ The Summer float into its veil of gloom.” 
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Wraptin the throbbing calm of ita embrace | Not named and not examined ; overhead 


No more to disunite their spirits thence. The clustering lights of worlds are fal) 
The myrtle crown stoops close to either of this 
brow,— New clement; the soft wind’s dusky wings 
But ah! what alien voice distracts them Grow warmer on his cheek,with whisperings, 
now ? 
And yet to-night he has not seen his Lore, 
Her sister comes, And Milly turns away ; His Love—in that one word all comfort 
tiurriedly bearing to some quiet spot dwells; 
Her tears and her full heart, longing to lay Reaching from earth to those clear flames 
Ou a dim pillow cheeks so moist and hot. above, 
When midnight stars between her curtains And making common food of miracles. 
gieam Kind pulsing Nature, touch of Deity, 
Fair Milly sleeps,and dreams a happy dream. Sure thou art full of love, which lovers see! 
O dream, poor child! beneath the midnight Most cruel Nature. so unmoved, so hard, 
stars; The while thy children shake with joy 
O slumber through the kindling of the or pain ! 
dawn ;* Thou wilt not forward Love, nor Death 
The shadow's on its way; the storm that retard 
mars One finger-push, for morial’s dearest gain. 
The lily even now is hurrying on. Our Gerald, through the night serenely 
All has been long fulfill'd ; yet | could weep spread, 
At thought of thee so quietly asleep. Walks quickly home, and finds his father 
dead. 


But Gerald, through the night serenely 
spread, 
Walks quickly home, intoxicate with bliss 





An uncle of Gerald’s now assumes the parental authority 
over him, and he urges the young music master to emigrate. 
After a severe struggle with the emotions of nature, Gerald 
at last decides upon leaving the country. THis timidity and 
fatal reserve increase. He endeavours to burst the bonds 
which bind him, but all to no use; his tongue refuses its 
office, and he carries his unavowed passion to America. The 
anguish which corrodes his heart, becomes at last beyond endu- 
rance, and with palpitations strong and rapid, he returns to 
the once happy Irish village again. 





on “ My sweet girl, I sought her, 
But sorrow alas! to her cold grave had brought her, 
° pe " 
Savourneen Deelish Eileen ogh. 


Milly’s nurse tells the tale of her decline and death—one 
almost impossible to read with dry eyes. The nurse leads the 
way, and having crossed the church-yard stile, she points out 
to him where the mortal part of Milly lies. 


Slow were their feet amongst the many , Where stood the poplars with their timid 
graves, leaves talk 
Over the stile and up the chapel walk, Hung motionless on every slender stais- 


— mn 


er _—- ee 








* We doubt whether the alterations made in this stanza are an improve 
ment on the original version, 2.e..— 
‘* Lie slumbering far into the yellow dawn, 
The shadow creeps apace ; the storm that moves 
The lily even now is stealing on.” 
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The air in one hot calm appear'd to lie, 
And thunder mutter’d in the heavy sky. 


Along the street was heard the laughing 
sound 
Of boys at play, who knew no thought of 
death ; 
Deliberate-stepping cows, to milking bound, 
Lifted their heads and low'd with fragrant 
breath ; 
The women knitting at their thresholds cast 
A look upon our stranger as he pass’d. 


Scarce had the mourners time aroof to gain, 
When, with electric glare and thunder- 
crash, 
Heavy and straight and flerce came down 
the rain, 
Soaking the white road with its sudden 
plash, 
Driving all folk within-doors at a race, 
And making every kennel gush apace. 


The storm withdrew as quickly as it camo, 
And through the broken clouds a brilliant 

ray 

Glow'd o'er the dripping earth in yellow 
flame, 

And flush’d the village panes with parting 
day. 

Sudden and full that swimming lustre shone 

Into the room where Gerald sat alone. 


The coor is lock’d, and on the table lies 
The open parcel. Long he wanted strength 
To trust its secrets to his feverish eyes ; 
But now the message is convey’d at 
length ;— 
A note; a case; and folded with them there 
One finest ringlet of brown-auburn hair, 


The case holds Milly’s portrait—her reflec- 
tion: 
Lips halfapart as though about to speak ; 
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The frank white brow, young eyes of grave 
affection, 
Even the pretty seam in the soft cheek : 
Swift image of a moment snatch'd from 
Time, 
Fix'd by a sun-beam in eternal prime. 


The pete ran thus, “ Dear Gerald, near my 
death, 
I feel that like a Spirit's words are these 
In which I say, that I have perfect faith 
In your true love for me,—as God, who 
sees 
The secrets of all hearts. can see in mine 
That fondest truth which sends this feeble 
sign. 


“T do not think that he will take away, 
Even in heaven, this precious earthly 
love ; 
Surely he sends its pure and blissful ray 
Down as a message from the world above 
Perhaps it is the full light drawing near 
Which makes the doubting Past at length 
grow clear. 


“ We might have been so happy !—But His 
will 
Said no, who orders all things for the best. 
O may his power into your soul instil 
A peace like this of which I am possess’d! 
And may he bless you, love, for evermore, 


» 


And guide you safely to hisHeavenly shore! 


Hard sits the downy pillow to a head 
Aching with memories:and Gerald sought 
The mournful paths where happy hours 
had fled,— 
Pacing through silent labyrinths of 
thought. : 
Yet sometimes, in his loneliness of grief, 
The richness of the loss came like relief. 


Gerald returns to America, and endeavors to stifle gloomy 


thoughts in energetic labour. 


We shall not mar the effect of 


one of the sweetest poems in the language, by giving a prosaic 


version of its denouement. 


There is not a page of any 


oe of it upon which we should not desire to linger fondly. 
t possesses all the characteristics of the genuine poetry of 
the affections, tenderness, sensibility, delicacy, simplicity, and 
truth, The tone of the poem alternately thrills, and soothes 
deliciously, A neatly checked tendency to profundity of thought, 
as well as a judiciously controlled richness of imagination, 


are traceable in nearly everv stanza. 


The illustrations which 


accompany this poem are of a high order of excellence; and 

the same remark applies to many of the minor compositions, 
In comparing the present edition of the Music Master with 

the original version, we observe that every stanza has been en- 


riched by numerous judicious verbal alterations. Ove of the 
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most influential of the criticisms on Mr. Allingham’s first 
volume objected to the phrase of ‘the long grey sky,” as sa. 


vouring too much of Tennysonian obscurity. 


© Long—which 


way ?” said the Critic, “along or across? and then which is the 


longitudinal section of the sky? 
the long circle—it is affectations.” 


the long sky, the long sphere, 
- Notwithstanding this 


criticism Mr. Allingham has let “the long grey sky” stand, and 
we do not quarrel with him for sticking to an expressive, 
though perhaps an incorrect phrase. 


Of the minor poems there are many 
“Kvey,’ “ Wishing,” “The Cold Wedding,” and 


power. 


of great promise and 


“ Wayconncll Tower,” may be hastily named as instances. 


“St. Margaret’s Kve” 


is perhaps too mystic to be a general 


favorite, but no one can be insensible to the eccentric course of 
wild beauty which runs through it. 


ST. MARGARET'S EVE. 


I built my castle upon the sea-side, 
The waves roll so gaily, O, 
Half on the land and half in the tide, 
Love me true! 


Within was silk, without was stone, 
The waves roll so gaily O, 
It lacks a queen, and that alone, 
Love me true ? 


The grey old harper sung to me, 
The uaves roll so gaily, O, 
Beware of the damsel of the sea! 
* Love me true? 


Saint Margaret's Eve it did befal, 
The waves roll so gaily O, 
The tide came creeping up the wall, 
Love me true! 


I open'd my gate ; who there should stand— 
The waves roll so gaily, O, 
But a fair lady, with a cup in her hand, 
Love me true! 


Phe cup was gold, and full of wine, 
The waves roll s0 gaily O, 
Drink, said the lady,and L wii Le thine, 
Love me truco! 


Enter my castle, lady fair, 
The waves roliso ca’ O, 
You shall be queen of al that’s there, 
Love me true! 





A grey old harper sung to me, 
The waves roll so gaily O, 
Beware of the damsel 0! the sea! 
Love me true! 


In hall he harpeth many a year, 

The waves roll so gaily O, 

And we will sit his song to hear,J 
Love me true? 


I love thee deep, I love thee true, 
The waves roll so gaily O, 
But ah ! I know not how to woo, 
Love i.e true! 


Down dash’d the cup, with a sudden shock» 
The waves roliso gaily O, 
The wine like blood ran over the rock, 
Love me true! 


She said no word, but shriek'd aloud, 
The waves roll so gaily Q, 
And vanished away from where she stood, 
Love me true ? 


I lock’d and barr’d my castle door, 
The waves roll so gaily O, 
Three summer days I grieved sore, 
Love me true l 


For m«self a day and night, 
The waves rollso gaily Q, 
And two to moan that lady bright, 
Love me true! 


Ballvshannon is full of fishermen, and other sea-faring folk. 
Most of them are married, and not a few have pretty dangniaer- 
One especially would seem to have furnished an eminently 


happy vein of inspiration to Mr. Allingham. 
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THE PILOT'S PRETTY DAUGHTER. 


O'er western tides the fair Spring Day 
Was smiling back as it withdrew, 
And all the harbour, glittering gay, 
Return'd a blithe adieu ; 
Great clouds above the hills and sea 
Kept brilliant watch, and air was free 
Where last lark first-born star shall greet,— 
When, for the ae Meee rhea 
1e slopes and crags | mee 
_—— ‘Lhe Pilot's pretty Daughter. 


Round her gentle, happy face, 
Dimpled soft, and freshly fair, 
Danced with careless ocean grace 
Locks of auburn hair: 
As lightly blew the veering wind, 
They touch'd her cheeks, or waved behind, 
Unbound, unbraided, and unloop’d ; 
Or when to tie her shoe she stoop’d, 
Below her chin the hall-eurls droop’d, 
And yeil’d the Pilot's Daughter. 


Rising, she toss'd them gaily back, 
With gesture infantine and brief, 
To fall around as soft a neck 
As the wild rose's leaf. 
Her Sunday frock of lilac shade 
(That choicest tint) was neatly made, 
And not too long to hide from view 
The steut but noway clumsy shoe, 
And stocking’s smoothly-fitting blue, 
Phat graced the Pilot's Daughter. 


With look, half timid and half droll, 
And then with slightly downcast eyes, 

And blush that outward softly stole,x— 

Unless it were the skies 

Whose sun-ray shifted on her cheek — 

Sbe turn’d when | began to speak ; 

But "twas a brightness all her own 

Thatin her firm light step was shown, 

And the clear cadence of her tone; 
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Were it my lot, (the sudden wish)— 

To handle a pilot's oar and sail, 
Or hau! the dripping moonlight mesh, 

Spangled with herriny-scale ; 
By dying stars, how sweet ‘twould be, 
And dawn-blow freshening the sea, 
With weary, cheery pull to shore, 
To gain my cottage-home once more, 
And clasp, betove L reach the door, 
My love, the Pilot's Daughter! 


This element beside my fect 
Allures, a tepid wine of gold; 
One touch, one taste, dispels the cheat, 
“Tis salt and nipping cold: 
A fisher’s hut, the scene perforce 
Of narrow thoughts and manners coarse, 
Coarse as the curtains that heseem 
With net-festoons the smoky beam, 
Would never lodge wy favourite dream, 
E’en with my Pilot’s Daughter. 


To the large riches of the earth, 

Endowing men in their own spite, 
The Poor, by privilege of birth, 

Stand in the closestright. 
Yet not aloud the palm giows dull 
Wath clayey delve and watery pull ; 
And this for me,—or hourly poin, 
But could J sink and eal it gain 
Unless a pilottrue, 'twere vain 
To wed a Pilot's Daughter. 


Lift her, perhaps?—butah! 1 said, 

Much wiser leave such thouchts alone 
So may thy beauty, simp'e maid, 

Be mine, yet ali thy own. 
Join'd in my free contented love 
With companies of stars above ; 
Who from their throne of airy steep 
Do kiss these ripples as they creep 
Across the boundless darkening deep, 
Low voiceful wave! hush soon to sleep 
The gentle Pilot's Daughter! 


The same warm and genial spirit luxuriantly pervades ‘Oh 


were my Jove a country lass,” 


“The Milkmaid,” and other 


pleces smelling of the country, which we regret we have not 
leisure to transcribe. So graphically moulded are some of our 
bard’s pictures of luxurious rural beauty, and tranquillity, that 


they almost tend to soothe one into refreshing sleep. 


[nstance 


ee ‘ ’ 
“On the twilight pond,” where, thanks to Mr. Allingham's 
graphic pen, we can almost imagine ourselves. 


ON THE TWILIGHT POND, 


A snapowy fringe the fir-trees make, 
Where sunset light bath been; 
The liquid thrills to one gold flake. 
Aud Hesperus is Seen ; 
Our boat, and we, net half awake, 
Go drifting down the pond. 
While slowly calls the Rail,“Crake-crake 
From mead ow- flats beyond. 





This happy, circling, bounded view 
Embraces us with home ; 

{ To far worlds kindling in the blue, 
| Our upward thoughts may roam ; 
| Whence with the veil of scentet dew 
That makes the earth so sweet, 

A touch of astral brightness too, 
A peace—which is complete. 
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foregoing, may be cited 
FROST IN THE HOLIDAYS. 


The time of Frost is the time for me! 

When the gay blood spins throngh the heart with glee, 
When the voice leaps out with a chiming sound, 

And the footstep rings on the musical ground ; 
When the earth is white, and the air is bright, 

And every breath is a new delight : 


While Yesterday sank, full soon, to rest, 

What a glorious sky !—through the level west 
Pink clouds in a delicate greenish haze, 
Which deepene’d up into purple greys, 

With stars aloft as the light decreas’d, 

Till the great moon rose in the rich biue east. 


And morning !—each pane is a garden of frost 
Of delic.te flowering, as guickly lost; 

For the stalks are fed by the moon’s cold beams, 
And the leaves are woven like woof of dre’ ms 
By Night’s keen breath,and a glance of the Sun 
Like dreams will scatter them every one. 


Hurra! the lakeis a leagne of glass! 
Buckle and strap on the stiff white grass. 
Off we shoot,and poise and wheel, 

And swiftly turn upon scoring heel ; 
And ourflying sandals chirp and sing 
Like a flock of swallows upon the wing. 


Away from the crowd withthe wind we drift, 
No vessel's motion so smoothly swift; 

Fainter and fainter the tumult grows, 

And the gradual stillness and wide repose 
Touch with a hue more soft and grave 

The lapse of joy’s declining wave. 


Here the ice is pure; a glance may sound 

Deep through the awful, dim profound, 

lo the water dungeons where snake-weeds hide, 
Over which, as self-upborne, we glide, 

Like wizards on dark adventures bent, 

‘The masters of every e‘ement. 


Homeward now. The shimmering snow 
Kisses our hot cheeks as we go; 

Wavering down the feeble wind, 

Like a manifold Dream to a /’oet's mind, 

Till the earth, and the trees, and the icy lakes, 
Are slowly clothed with the countless flakes. 


Athome are we by the merry fire, 

Ranged in a ring to our heart's desire. 

And who is to tell some wondrous tale, 
Almost to turn the warm cheeks pale, 

Set chin on hands, make grave eyes stare, 
Draw slowly nearer each stool and chair? 
The one low voice goes wandering on 

In a mystic world, whither all are gone; 
The shadows dance; little Caroline 

Has stolen ber fingers up into mine. 
But the night outside is very chill, 
And the Frost hums loud at the windowssill. 


Most of Mr. Allingham’s Poems evidence a felicity rather than 
a richness of vocabulary, refined taste, eracefulness of concep- 
tion, purity of sentiment, and a carefully studied attention to 
rhythmical structure. These, coupled with the characteristics 
already noticed, must eventually render him a great and a ge 


As a spirited contrast in style, subject, and tendency to the 
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neral favorite. If in some of his higher soars he occasionally 
becomes a little metaphysical and dreamy, it is a fault from which 
some of the ablest and most popular poets, past and present, 
have not been exempt ; and the same remark is applicable to a 
few slight tinges of affectation which now and then break out in 


Mr. Allingham’s writings. 


As Valentine’s Day is approaching the following may be of 


use to some of our readers. 


It will be seen that Mr. Allingham, 


can wield the lash of sarcasm with unsparing vigor when he 


closes. 


AV ALENTINE. 


Lapy fair, lady fair, 
Seated with the scornful, 
Though your beauty be so rare, 
1 were buta born fool 
Still to seek my pleasure there. 


To love your features and your hue, 
All your glowing beauty, 

Allin short that’s good of you, 
Was and is my duty, 

As to love all beauty too. 


But now a fairer face L've got, 
A Picture's—and believe me, 
l never look’d to you for what 





A picture cannot give me: 


What you've more, improves you not, 


Your queenly lips can speak, and prove 


The means of your uncrowning 3 


Your brow canchange, your eyes can move: 


Which grants you power of frowning; 


Hers have Heav’n's one thought, of Love 


So now I give good-bye, ma belle, 


And lose no great good by it; 


You're fair, yet I can smile farewell, 


As you must shortly sigh it, 


To your bright, light outer shell! 


Mr, Biddulph Warner, writes and receives Valentines of 
auotier order. In his Poems and Sketches p. 11, we find him 


thus singing. 


A VALENTINE. 


When low the fainting Arab lies. 
When reels his brain—his dizzy sight 

Has almost failed—of thirst he dies 
If rippling water clear and bright 

Fall on his gaze, and o’er his eyes 
In — closed, have lost their 

ight. 

Some friend is near the draught to give 

And kindly bid Men~-deledandl live! ’ 
How great must be hisjoy! 


When found’ring on the raging main, 
And strong stout hearts are filled 
with care, 
en every effort has proved vain 
And hope has yielded to despair; 
And death stands by with all the train 
Of horrors that around him glare, 





What joy must light the seaman’s eyes 
When near a friendly sail he spies! 
Rapture without alloy. 


But joy as great as even these, 
Is his—a joy unmixed with pain, 
Who loves and who a token sees 
Which tells him he is loved again. 
As the tired sailor hails the breeze — 
Which bears him to his home again, 
The gladness that the Switzer feels, 
When on his sight the mountain 
steals 
He loves—such joy was mine 
When I received from thee, dear girl, 
A Valentine! 


Of a higher order of merit are Mr. Warner’s Lyrics. The 


following sparkles pleasantly : 


SONG. 


Where the wide spreading vine 
Flings its mantle of green, 
er the flow'rs which entwine, 
Mid the moss covered sheen— 
here the fair peasant maiden 
o — may repair, 
€ the breeze, perfume 1 
Plays o’er her pha —_— 
to sweet guitar music 
Unter a Voices swell 
0 aght, yet harmonious, 
! there would I dwell 








Or in Araby blest, 
Where the spring knows no end, 
Where each wand’rer is guest, 
And each stranger a friend ; 
Where the clear heav’ns aoe 
And the bloom 1 oe 7 l, 
rings thoughts of the fan 
BY ere the faithful shall dwell 
With a maiden to love me, 
A tent for my sbade, 
I could dwell—nor repent 
Of the choice I had 
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With this may be placed in effective juxta position 


ROSALIE—A SONG, 


They tell theo Tam happy, 
That my heart is light and gay ; 
That I join in mirth and gladness, 
In my old accustomed way. 
That other scenes and faces 
Have chased away regret— 
Yes. they tell thee | am happy ; 
They say that 1 forget, 
Think of my words at parting, 
When thus they speak of me— 
Then when they call me happy. 
Oh, doubt them, Rosalie ! 


There's an hour when midst the joyful, 
The loudest laugh is minp ; 
When my sunken eye will glisten 
And my cheek is red with wine: 
When my fever-heated fancies, 
Own once more the mind's control ; 





And my features wear no token 
Of the sadness of my soul. 
Bricht be the path before thea— 
Light be thine heart and free ; 
But from such mirth and e/adness, 
God shield thee, Rosalie ! 


By the hour of silent sadness, 
When my heart is drear and lone: 
By the memories which haunt me, 
With the joys for ever flown : 
By each blessed dream of days, love, 
When my heart was free and gay; 
By the dark despair that chills me, 
As those visions pass away. 
Thou art ne'er, fair star, forgotten, 
Tho’ thy light has set for me; 
Then—when they call me happy, 
Oh, doubt them, Kosalie! 


Poor Mr. Warner! wicked Rosalie! 
Twenty pages further on, the Bard recurs to the same theme, 


SONG. 


Tho’ all untrue to love and me, 
Tho’ faithless thou hast been, 
My heart in sadness turns to thee, 
Thou reignest still its queen ; 


Tho’ eer I knew thee joy was mine, 
Tho’ light my heart and free, 

I would not for those days resign 
The pride of loving thee! 





Tho’ care and sadness cloud my brow, 
Tho’ youth's gay spring is flod; 

And nought remains to live for new, 
Since hope and truth are dead ; 


Tho’ I in silent sadness pine, 
Whilst others round thee press, 
Tho’ smiles are theirs which once were 
mine. 
I would not love thee less. 


“ The Soldier’s Dream,” written during the Russian Campaign, 
is a piece of somewhat more ambitious aim. Though beginning 
tamely it will be seen that Mr. Warner, after a while, warms 


to his subject, 


THE SOLDIER'S DREAM 


(WRITTEN DURING THE WAR. 


Yr, who secure from violence and wrong, 

In silken indolence your lives prolong ; 

Who, lest pale melancholy o'er you spread 

Her wings, gaze not, e’en On the coffined 
dead; 

What wot ye—lulled on smiling safety's 
bed, 

Of days of danger, or of nights of dread ? 

What reck yemwandering slowly hand in 
hand, 

With pleasure o'er a golden fertile land, 

Of the red field, where met in mortal 
strife 

Each hardy soldier boldly stakes—a life ; 

And dreams of honor he has yet to gain, 

Till the swift falchion quivers in his 
brain ; 

Or ebbs in stifled groans his labouring 
breath, 





> 
Stilled by the leaden messenger of Death 
Yon sun, which gilds the flowers on 
which ye gaze, : 
Looks down on faces blackening in its 
rays: 
Yon moon, beneath whose beams ye lore 
to tread. 


“~ - 
Shines on the shattered armour of t 


dead ; . 
And yonder breeze which wanton loves 
to play 
we and thro’ gardens 


*Mid bowers of beauty : 
aie last fai * 
As gaily bore, perchance, the /as 


cr 
of cane brave soldier's dying ago®y- 
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Sad ‘tis to think that thousands lie 

Unwept—unknown—victims of tyranny ; 

That birth, that rank, the lofty and the 
low, 

A common fate may share, must dare a 
common foe, 


Gloomy, and dark, and drear the night— 
Dark, save some watehfire’s tickle 
glare; 
Silent, save when some dreamer might 
Part murmur of an oath or prayer: 
Or rose upon the midnight air 
Agony's shriek or death's despair ! 


Deeply sleeping. where the watchfire 
Shed a halo round his head, 

With his knapsack for his pillow, 
And his mantle for his bed— 

Slept a soldier pale and Weary, 
He had seen a bloody day, 

E’en in sleep his brow contracted, 
With the memory of the fray ; 

And his right hand sought his weapon, 
As with stern intent to slay. 
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But a beam of heartfelt pleasure 
Dawns actoss his features now, 
And his hand forgets its pressure, 
And the frown forsakes his brow ; 
And his right hand slowly wanders 
To his breast, for hidden there 
Lies the charm which feeds his courage, 
And forbids him to despair. 
W orthless—yet Afs priceless treasure ; 
’Tis a silken tress of hair. 


And a form loved and cherished, 
Seemed before him in his dream ; 
Lovely as when last he saw her, 

E’en more lovely did she seem. 
Not a tear-drop dimmed her beauty, 
Though at‘parting she had wept ; 
And she seemed his guardian angel, 
Watching o'er him as he slept; 

As of old ‘tis said of angels, 
O'er good men their vigils kept. 


Now he hears her gentle accents, 
To his memory clear and strong, 
And his after waking fancy, 
Wove her words into a song :— 


SONG: 


No tear for thee my soul distressing, 
Sinks tomy heart and rankles there; 
For every former tear, a blessing 
Is thine—for every sigh a prayer. 


I wept thee once ; ‘twas butin weakness, 

Thou fearest not—why should I dread ? 

God gnards—God guards the gallant 
soldier, 


Heav'n sheds bright blessings on his 


Yea, tho’ in vain I strove at parting, 
To check the tears which still would 
fiow, 
Yet sinee our mother country called thee 
I blessed her son, and bid him go, 


Farewell—a double life thou bearest— 
True as the falchion by thy side, 

Be thou to our dear mother country ; 
Heav‘n will restore thee to thy bride. 















h vad, 


“An Address to Florence Nightingale” (of much the same 
spiritand tendency as Gerald Griffin’s Sister of Charity) 
“Christmas Day in the South of France,” and “ the Suicide,” 
are all poems of promise and power. ‘To indicate more closely 
the contents of Mr. Warner’s very pleasing drochure would be 
iconsisteut with the limits of an ordinary review. ‘The work, 
exclusive of some vigorously written prose sketches, contains 
nearly the average number of pretty poetic pictures, cottages in 
the immediate vicinity of woods, flowing rivers, smiling mea- 
dows, Bacchanalian chaunts, fugitive pieces, amatory effusions, 
and impromptus. ‘The present volume, we are told, has been 
published with diffidence, and only on the urgent advice of an 
influential and competent opinion. It is the work of a very 
young man, and when his judgment matures, and his style ripens, 
a8 mature and ripen both assuredly will, we anticipate some 
substantial achievements from him. 

We thank bim for the little work before us. It has yielded 
Us an hour's pleasure and profit, and in those degenerate, and 
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used-up days it is not every hour that brings with it a gush 
of pleasure, anda boon of profit. 

Although most of Mr. Warner’s compositions possess much 
poetic luxuriance his style sometimes falls into the opposite 
extreme, that of being too prosaic. It is not easy to steer an 
even middle course ; nothing short uf practice perfects ; and 
this Mr. Warner cannot be said to have had as yet. We have 
not much faith m the old Humbug Inspiration. Poetry in its 
ordinary sense isan art which study, elaborating thought, and 
scansion 1s sure to render pleasing and popular. ‘There are very 
few bards who, however they may affect to be equal to the task, 
can really throw off verses currente calamo. Pope's MSS. 
preserved in the British Museum reveal the almost incredible 
amount of labour and revision which that Prince of English 
Poets bestowed on his writings. ‘Talfourd’s fine tragedy of Ion 
consumed twenty years of toil, and the same has been 
said of Rogers’ Italy. Byron was rarely able for more than 
two stanzas of Don Juana day. Moore’s Diary of ebruary 20, 
1835, records some literary confessions of Wordsworth. 
“ Spoke of the immense time it took him to write even the 
shortest copy of verses, sometimes whole weeks employed in 
shaping two or three lines before he can satisfy himself with 
their structure.” Moore’s Diary reveals the slowness of labour 
with which his exquisite sparkling melodies, easy, and flowing 
in their published form, and apparently poured forth with such 
ease from the poet’s mind,* were produced. Often when 
pecuniary temptation was highest, and strongest, isolated stanzas, 
and couplets, dropped in, at slow intervals, on Power like 
drops of blood, not unfrequently accompanied by an irksome 
groan from the poor poet himself. And then the hot haste of 
anxiety with which Moore would write to Power requesting that 
verbal alterations might be made just as the “ proois were 
about to be printed off—this, and many other instances which 
might be cited, shew that our best modern poets are obliged 
to follow and study their profession as an art, and that poetty 
is rarely the fruit of sudden inspiration, or the spontaneous 
growth of the poet’s mind. Watch our best living poets; § 


how slowly and cautiously their new productious appear; 
paitiics:*: | 


«If I could write ritpool 





* Moore himself says (vol. vii. p. 309) _ ( 
facility and variety which some people give me credit for, ~~ 
indeed be like Mrs. Malaprop’s Cerberus, ‘three gentlemen & 
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few can doubt that intense elaborating thought, not even always 
successful in its efforts—has been lavishly expended to create 
any striking poetic result. Even in Impromptus we do not 
believe. We venture to assert that werea poet obliged to con- 
fess upon the rack it would be found that the so-called im- 
romptus, which often impart an easy sparkle to his page have 
aa those which consumed the greater amount of intellectual 
labour, The man of ordinary mental calibre who ambitions to 
be a popular poet, and to make poetry his profession, and 
livelinood (!) must make up his mind to run an imminent risk. of 
shortening the days which God has given him. Sedentary 
occupation saps the strength; and the midnight oil has killed 
more people than all the Cod Liver Oil and Castor Oil in the 
Apothecaries’ Hall have saved. We believe there can be no 
doubt that Woife, Davis, Banin, Dermody, Furlong, Hartley 
Coleridge, Keats, and Herbert Knowles, all fell victims to it. Does 
the risk recompense? Wethink not. ‘l'o be sure a thirst of 
immortality sometimes acts as a counterbalance to the terrors 
of mortality. But even supposing that bodily vigour, and health 
droop from intense literary assiduity, is it likely that true or 
permanent poetic faine will ever crown the writer's name, and thus 
compensate him for his early death ? The hope is a forlornone. 
In the race up Parnassus, the poet has countless competitors, 
and many aspirants tumble most unpcetically in their attempt 
to scale its summit. When bodily vigor and vitality flag, the 
mind can hardly be expected to possess much elasticity of 
thought, so that the chances of failure vastly predominate, over 
the probability of success. A poet who has himself secured no 
infirm footing on Parnassus sings, 
“Oh who ean tell how hard it is to climb, 
The steep from whence Fame’s Temple shines afar !” 
And then, how many are there who mistake ephemeral po- 
pularity for enduring fame, and who in catching a passing 
cheer from the one, imagine they have succeeded in grasping 
the other for ever! ‘Take up Campbell’s Specimens of the 
British Poets, and it is impossible to lose sight of the grim 
fact, that of near two hundred and fifty authors, there enume- 
rated, all of whom were popular in their day, hardly thirty of 
that number may be said to keep their ground at the present 
moment. How perishable is poetic faine at best, and how true 
tis that many of even the promised heirs of immortality have 
been treacherously left in the lurch, or prematurely overtaken 
by the cloud of oblivion! 
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Failings in the Fold by Lyna, trenchantly lashes Protes. 
tantism on its most vulnerable point—the enormous wealth of 
the Irish Establishment. The subject is a most legitimate one 
for criticism ; and some of the greatest men of the past and 
present time have recorded these sentiments, clothed in the 
strongest language, against this pampered, overfed, and tho. 
roughly spoiled child of the State. 

**[ pronounce the Irish Church Establishment,” said Lord 
Brougham, “ to be the foulest practical abuse that ever existed 
in any civilized country ;” and Lord Macaulay has regarded 
it as an abuse ‘‘the most utterly absurd and indefensible,” 

He added :— There is but one country in the world that 
presents to you the spectacle of a population of &,000,000, 
with a Church established and richly endowed for only 
800,000 of that population.” Lord Campbell said :—*TI be. 
lieve the Protestant Church in Treland to be one of the most 
mischievous institutions in existence. 1 believe it is so con- 
sidered now; I believe it will be so considered by posterity; 
and it is only because your lordships are familiar with it 
that you are not shocked by the picture.” Lord Grey said :— 
*T regard the Irish Chureh, in the actual condition of that 
country, and upon the footing on which it is placed, to be op- 
oe alike to justice, to policy, and to religious principle.” 

ord Jol Russell pronounced it to be ‘* an anomaly anda 
grievance ;”’ and Sir George Grey, as “ unjustifiable in its esta- 
blishment, and indefensible in its continuance.” But the ad- 
mirable writings of Sidney Smith on the subject are worth all 
their opinions bundled together. Poor Sidney! although a 
parson himself he could enjoy a joke at the expense of * the 
well-paid Protestant clergyman, preaching to stoolsand hassocks, 
and crying in the wilderness!” “ For advancing such opinions, 
he observed, on one occasion, “I have no doubt 1 shall be 
assailed by Latimers, &c.; butI don’t care a straw. Why? 
Because I’m in the right.” 

The metre adopted by Lynx is the Italian, or Don Juan 
measure, a style well adapted for satirical composition 
vigorously worked out. 


FAILINGS IN THE FOLD. 


Time was—a happy time—ncr long age, And 'gainst each man whose creed they 
Ber different sects by bigotry in- did not know, : woe 
spired : Save that it was not theire~eternal oud 

— each other—not the ascent ae peeks and looked on 
y read moved, with bitternesss whe rae to worship, save {0 their 


conspir “ 
“right way- 



















=_ 





TRIBH 


Time was, I say—when with his lot eon- 
3 Husble and happy, free from care and 


strif 
Living ne lov'd the village pastor spent 


ear spot the period of his life. 
ayo o dese-on kindness ever 


Fee chiidren—virtuous his wife— 


Morals he taught no sceptic could gain- 


* Allured to brighter worlds, and led the 
Way.” 


This line's from Goldsmith, as you are 
aware ; 
Andif your're not, at least you ought 
to be; 
If you've not read him, and have time to 


spare, ceaeag 
Throw down my lines—'tis no offence 


to me. 
Thave but little~he had a full share 
Of talent such as talent ought to be; - 
He, to perfection drew a village pastor; 
Las his pupil imitate my master, 


Yet stay, dear Reader, I shall not be long, 
And so, on second thoughts, I Iisay my 


say— 

Justa few words in language short and 
strong ; 

Then having heard me, prithee go thy 


Way. 
First Lil stir up with my poetic prong, 
(A thing I use to keep such gents at 


bay; 
Those herocs at whose heads these lines 
are hurled, 
And who contrive to humbug half the 
world, 


Ineverything there's Humbug—see the 
Dector, 
The Beau, the Lawyer, and the Flirt— 
ey 
go, dear Muse, (Lreally feared I’ve 
shocked her,) J 


~~ ‘ull I finda rhyme to that first 
ine. 


The. Man of Fashion, down to the Tythe 
Proctor, 


the 
line of the following stanza. 


If ‘tis not thus—at least it should be so ; 
We'll suppose, it-Servants of the 


er. have in all theirpoes 
mnt license to say what they akoose, 
at least—and I'm as 


am 
wer which 1 trast I shan’t abuse 
ot did, for tho’ doubtless they were 


Tiscertain that they told most monstrous 


y; and its devotions. 


Lynx proceeds to give us a § 








riggedness of some of his lines before putting them to press. 
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ahs the specious ranks of Humbug 
ine j= 

If in my verse, you poetry can’t see, 
You malls must yourself a Humbug be! 


This isa rion oe upon which, te say 
The least, 1 might go on all night indi+ 


ting. 
Till to my blood-shot eyes returning day, 
Proved that Iwas a humbug for thus 
writing. 
So here’s for the attack—I've stood at 


hay 
Too long already—I'll begin the fight- 


ing ; 

Yet eer I start I must make one con- 
fession— 

Inever yet could write without digres- 
sion. 

What is the reason, when some fav'rite, 
placed 

High by the mighty mob, betrays his 

trust, 

That downward tott'ring, ruined and 
disgraced, 


He, as great Homer has it, “ bites the 


dust ? 
Why is his face forgot—his name 
effaced— 
His house unknown; his knocker left 
to rust, 
Save by the ereditor, whose hated face 
Too often is companion of disgrace. 


The reason’s this—since from the right 
direction, 
Into the paths of error he has strayed, 
Hs actions now no longer bear inspec- 
on, 
When in the scales of Public Judg- 
ment weighed ; 
And the same powers which caused his 
first election 
Declare him Aumbug—tell him he has 
played 
The knave or fool, which, he himself 
knows best ; 
And some new pet with his late powers 
invest, 


iz occasionally falls into very careless writing ; observe 
ad rhyme in the first, and the defective foot in the sixth 


Well since ‘tis thus, and since it should 


be so— 
And since in Physic, Politics, and Law, 
We use our common sense, and being slow 
Of credence, look most keenly for a 


fiaw. 
Is't well in what concerns our weal or 
woe, 
Too much on our eee Pc tl 
Remember to our tis no treaso 
To prove, if what we hear accords with 
reason. 


raphic picture of a low-church 


ty that he did not smocth the 
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How can it be—whilst in all other things, 
We use the sense which heaven has 
freely given, 
That apathy her chilling mantle flings 
U'er those which rightly studied lead 
to heaven ? 
How is it that each Sabbath morning 
brings 
Those who have labored six days, and 
would seven 
But that their faith;forbids to labor long- 
erT— 
Or, rather, Fashion, which is much 
stronger. 


There gaping, they for two long hours 
remain, 
And when ‘tis o’er—they rise and go 


pies ; 
Well pleased again their dwellings to 
regain, i 
To criticise the preacher of the day. 
Unhappy man! he undergoes a train 
Of observations—to hear what they 


say, 

You'd think they spoke of Rembrant or 
Mozart, 

Of Kossuth, or Napoleon Bonaparte. 


For nothing do we of his doctrine hear, 
‘Tis of his face, his eyes, his air, his 
figure, 
Whether his accent grated on the ear, 
And if he spoke with mildness, or with 
vigour. 
The ladies too—which certainly seems 


queer, 
Treat him with kindness, and the men 
with rigour; 
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; ert he’s young, or even middle 


And wears neat’ whiskers—and 
whiske 
engaged, aes 


When things are thus, and when one half 
the men 
Devotion pay to their fair neighbours’ 
faces, 
And e’en the ladies break one of the ten 
Commandments, when they see fing 
flow’rs or laces, 
(One looks well in a church, no doubt, 
but then 
‘Tis not a place to practice airs and 
1 ance te of thi 
n such a state o ngs mos 
*twould be i 
If -_ could sift the truth from error 
ree. 


*Tis not because the Rev. Samuel 
Sleek, 
Has always been thought orthodox in 
teaching, 
And never in his life was heard to speak, 
Above the “ well-bred whisper,” save 
when preaching ; 
*Tis not because he bears an aspect 


meek, 
His eyes of blue your deepest feelings 
reaching, 
That you fair Dames, when e’er his Rev 
preaches, 
Should seize as truth whate'er his Rev. 
teaches, 





It is really a pity that the author has not bestowed a little 
more care in polishing lines usually so well pointed. ‘The 
first line of the following is two feet shorter than its comrade, 
no. 8. But as Lynx informs us that he is a novice in liters- 
ture we must not be hypercritical. 


"Tis not because he’s most respectable, 
That is—he has each year a good round 
sum, 
*Tis not because his dinners are delecta- 


e, 
To feed at which his flock from all sides 
come, 
‘Tis not because you hope he will elect 
a belle 
(At which the other ladies would look 
gium) 
From 'mongst your daughters, who once 
ev'ry week, 
Shall shine at church asMrs.Samuel Sleek. 
That a should all believe, and ne’er 
tlw 
I a of those who listen—some ne'er 
oV-_— 
To fancy that you aaaree taken in, 
Or that of what you hear ai/ is not true, 
Or that perhaps, as all are prone to sin, 
The Kev. Sleek may take a different 


view 
Of certain matters than what you'd sup- 


pose 
When listening to“ the truths" his words 
disclose. 


“ What damned error, but somo sober 


brow, 
“ Will bless it and approve it with # 


So saints Shakspere’s time=so it l# 
Aye, tll ja search of truth the mind 
perplexed, 
Ce raat pr 
pe reg of little errors in, 
Habit confirms, and Fashion 
sin. ase way, 


But who are you ? Ih 
Who with a tongue of brass, oF rather 


n 
of frost. attempts in this malignant #8; 
To ridicule the holiest of mA rir 
Pious and Kev. Samuel § : 
I think you'd better stop your 


when 
We tell you. that we think you In 
wrong, ‘ 
And don't approve your languas® ” 
and strong.’ 





























a> 


ae 
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ovr question, I m gy 
more ae ie writes because I'm ond 


with wae "dear public, never owned 
ser. frown not chilling, nor your 
eketieete kent Je truth, and hopes he 
De good, and the pursuit too is excite. 
You're welcome to approve or not, and 


Toreador not~‘tis all the same to me. 
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Avaunt, ye critics, then! 1 mean to be 
A kind of moral Nimrod—that is, } 
noe mightily would hunt up truth and 


e. 
Who all deception hate, Hypocrisy, 
Et cetera, forward come, and ye shail 
see 


Some truth, at least to shew you some 
Vil try, 
No antry I want, and we'll dispense 
With Wit—but don't forget your Com. 
mon Sense, 


A prelate of the establishment, his palace, and his personal 


inconsistencies, aré next described. 


The portraiture is so 


general and so truthful, that the blank may, without difficulty, 


be filled up by the reader. 


Look thro’ the glass of truth—yet e’er 
your gaze, 
Is fixed on objects which I fain would 
shew, 
i Bg the surface from the mingled 
Of doubt and prejudices which oft 
w 


by disuse or absence of the rays 
Of Common Sense across its surface— 


! 
Tis ial take it, and direct your 
To yon’ palace glitters into light. 
A gorgeous mansion—at its portal stand 


The goodly equipages of the great, 
And liveried menials at their ]ord’s com- 


mand, 
Admit the rich adorned with pomp and 
While, “my lord's business,” to the 
poorer band 
Mfoemed a fit excuse, they needs must 


Walt ; 
Happy the owner of so fair a place ! 
Archbishop by the Grace 


Of What ? ambition, riches, and a name, 
interest—(his father was a lord,) 
great, and greatness was 


_ _ his aim, 
“ie ambition,and his mind was 
Prem boyhood's hour with maxims for 


Of lih--ove goddess nealously adored 
Preferment=she unwomanlike proved 


true, 
Not only smiled, but helped her lover too, 


To aid the sa: 
vage in lands far away, 
Tomake him moral and to chew him 


In darkness he sends m 
essenger away— 
From Princely means, saeedtions his 
ap etincely mite. 


Stight, they need it, and must go 
= such aid—yes, doubtless he is 


78 





Give to the cause your guineas and your 
smiles, 
But tell me—bave you ever seen St. Giles? 


Don’t look disgusted—have you ever been 
Where wanting all things—cleanliness 
and health, 
Untaught, their language slang and oaths 
obscene, 
England’s pale sons toil hard for 
England's wealth. 
Old men a church’s altar ne’er have seen, 
And if a sacred name they hear by 
stealth, 
‘Tis — an oath—unmarried—unbap- 


tised, 
They drink on Sundays—so that day Is 
prized, 


You never knew things were so bad before, 
As for such places, you were never 
there— 
You're not commercial, . business is a 
bore 
rey work and they get wages—that is 
* fair 
One hears of their misconduct o'er and 
o'er— 
For your part if you'd any cash to spare, 
You'd not encourage men who drank 


and swore, 
Et cetera, with some sage objections 
more. 
* eo gee ¢@ 


Just so—a fellow countryman in rags, 
1. ews and mean, and vulgar, and when 


e 
Has erred, and sturdy justice forward 


6 
Him poet bar, where is your charity ? 
The law must take its course, it seldom 
flags, 
konlenas would a bad example be ; 
And yet ye will respond to pity’s call 
For savages, who wear no rags at all! 


Oh! England—fashion-loving, fashion 
led 


Exclusive even in your charity, 
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Your lowly sons must copy the well-bred, | 


Who ape the nobles—'tis.a rarity 
To pees man, who raising proud his 
ea 
Above the crowd, tries his.own path to 


see, 
And seeing takes it heedless of the fash- 


lon 
While others in the wrong genteelly dash 
on. 


Answer, Oh Bishop, o'er whose rev'rend 
head 
The light of twenty thousand sterling 
pounds, 
Effulgently their annual lustre shed, 
Whose earthly happiness exceeds all 
bounds. 
Dostthon not fear when all thy pride 
hast tied, 
And life is past, and the last trumpet 
sounds, 
Lest in that hour your Grace have cause 
to grieve, 
Since thou didst in this world thy goods 
receive. 


But thou dost work—for twenty thou- 
sand. pounds! 
7 country curate harder works than 
thou, 
And eighty pounds a-year his labor 
crowns, 
Although a better laborer I trow— 
Think’stthou thy name, which here im- 
posing sounds, 
Shall serve thee as thy passport then as 
now ? 
Or that to thee those gates must open be, 
Since Shepherd of the Flock, thou pass- 
est free ? 


Your Lordship knows that riches are a 
snare, 
Doubtless reluctantly reccives that 
store 
Of solid wealth of which one must be- 
ware. 
You know there are some texts one 
_ Can't geto'er— 
Your Lerdship doubtless takes the strict- 
est care, 
That of that dross the pocr get half 
or more, 
Knowing such wealth your heavenly 
course must trammel, 
Remembering too the 
camel, 


You should be paid, and handsomely I 
grant, 
Some Colonels get one thousand pounds 
a-year ; 
You being a religious commandant, 
May safely claim your pension, that is 
clear, 
If twenty times as much as he you want, 


You've twenty times as much to fight | 


and fear, 
Ile may perhaps find foreign foes uncivil ; 
But then—you stay at home and fight the 
devil, 


“Trne—and though earthly goods, as 
such we scorn, 
“ The laborer is worthy of his hire, 
‘* Also the ox which treadeth out the 
corn, 


| 





| 


text about the | And though, my ‘Lords, your wath 





| 
| 
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* Shall ; 

i desire be muzzled—'tis the Lord's 
Fell said, your former argument 

: “ebro, and holy comfort might in. 
nd soon would set 

: “re such arguments at 
0 we forget to wh ; 

addressed. thee Gather 


Homeless and fri ial 
and fro, _— Wandering te 


Scofied at by those their mission was 
“ 4 pO , 

earing aloft thro’ many a storm 

The hated cross, their pay a — 


grave ; 
Well worthy of their hire! these things 
ye know. ' 
Ye Bishops, much would ye hare given 
to save 
One pang to those, who, midst thelr 
trials fell, 
Since those who served them served their 
Lord as well, 


Yet turn and see, dressed in that suit of 
black, 
Threadbare yet 
labours well, 
A follower in the Apostolic track, 
One who could many a tale of srroe 


tell > 
Of hopes fair rising rudely beaten back, 
Still murmuring to his aching heart, 
* "fis well,” 
Bethink thee, Bishop, that though bum- 
ble now, 


decent, one who 


| He yet may be as great a man as thou. 


Perhaps a greater and a nobler too, 

For he is humble and is tempted less, 
Less worldliness obscures his heaven- 

ward view, 

He meekly feels his own unworthiness: 
Isnot notorious for his doctrines ne¥, 

Noris he skilfal artfully to dress; 
Points hard to credit, harder to deny— 
A peg of truth whereon to hang & lit. 


Llove my church, I love her clergy t% 
Daodet auch gentlemen as Dr. Past " 
harshly view, 
Lfeel we badly eould afford to lose ye. 
By boldly stating what I think fs trite, 
} mean not personally towne les 
You're weleome toretain your golden 
But give your brethren & little more. 


Farewell, my Lords, deat Public, 


farewell, 
And thou, kind Muse, & thousand thaak! 


to thee, ei 
Should disapproval harshly sound oo 


knell, “a 
As Lhave said, ‘tia much the sae 
‘if 4 if they #0 
But if they like our hints,and . 
(That 4 the hints,)—-te write ae? 


we're free ; 
And if they rank-us with the humbas? 


we 
Enjoy at least & goodly company. 
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When the name St.John Mason caught our eye, on the title page 
of the recently printed, (not published) Octhona from Ossian, 
we could not help seizing the old patriot’s hand cordially (in 
idea) and congratulating him not only on having survived the 
long period which has elapsed since he figured as a public 
character, but for possessing his mental faculties unimpaired, 
and in the evening of life, when there is a tendency to repose 
and inertia, exercising them with such vigor, and credit to 
himself, There are, we believe, few Irish readers who require 
to be reminded that Mr. St. John Mason was the first cousin, 
and bosom friend of Robert Emmet; and suspicion having 
attached to him of implication in that ill-fated patriot’s projects, 
he underwent in Kilmainham, when the present century was 
young, a most rigorous, and protracted imprisonment, which 
more than once well nigh threatened to crush a naturally deli- 
cate constitution, and one peculiarly susceptible of harsh treat- 
ment, St. Jolin Mason eventaally triamplied over his oppres- 
sors. Government having failed to adduce any proof of his 
assumed guilt, the state prisoner was at length liberated. 
On May the 17th, 1811, Richard Brinsley Sheridan presented 
the following petition to the legislature on behalf of Mr. Mason, 
which it may not be uninteresting now to revive. 


“To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled, 


* Toe BUMBLE PerTrITIon or St. Joan Mason. 


“ Most respectfully sheweth, 
“That, in August 1803, your Petitioner was, when on circuit, 
arrested at the distance of seventy miles from Dublin, to which he 
was directly conveyed, and committed to the prison of Kilmainham, 
where ag Petitioner was detained in close and rigid custody, for 
more than two years, 
“That the instrument, by virtue of which your Petitioner had been 
% committed, was a State-warrant, signed by Mr. Wickham, then 
ef Secretary for Ireland, under the Earl of Hardwicke’s Adminis- 
ration, and by his Excellency’s command, containing a sweeping and 
general charge of treason ; and that said warraut did not specify that 
ps @ was founded on any information given upon oath. 

That your Petitioner and his friends have applied to the Irish 
government, in every shape, both personally and otherwise, respect- 
ng ts oppressive treatment of your Petitioner ; cece Examina- 
ee. and claiming to be informed of the cause of your Petitioner's 
be been so deprived of his liberty for more than two years ; but, 

| such applications have been wholly unavailing, in conse- 
— 4s your Petitioner doth firmly, but most respectiully, assert 
is honourable House, of the absolute inability of that govern- 
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ment to state, with truth, any just cause whatsoever for such rigo. 
rous and unjust imprisonment of your Petitioner. 

“That, as it is impossible for your Petitioner to prove the negative 
ofan undefined and unspecified charge, your Petitioner can, in 
gener al terms only, most solemnly declare his innocence ;—0 esta. 
blish which, your Petitioner h: ad, also, during his iapeiean ment, 
wh en he was at the mercy of vile and corrupt informers, rep eatedly, 
but in vain, demanded from the said government of rel: ind, that 
Right which ‘the Constitution gives to every subject of the land, 
against whom accusation has been laid, n: imely, a Trriau by the Laws 
of his country ! 

That the infringement and suppression of justice, which had 
been exercised in the case of your Petitioner, not coming within the 
scope or cognizance of any egal tribunal, your Petitioner begs leave, 
with the most becoming respect, to approach this honourable Hous: 
for Constitutional redress : and, as an injured subject of this realm, 
in whose person the general rights of the community have been vio. 
lated, humbly appeal against such violation and suppression of jus. 
tice ;—and, fortified ag well by the rectitude of his conduct. as by a 
firm confidence in the protecting justice of this honorable House, 
your Petitioner begs permission to present his complaint against that 
Officer of the State, under whose government such violation had been 
committed ; and whom your Petitioner, however elevated might 
have been the trust and station to which that Officer had been exalted, 
cannot constitutionally consider as divested of responsibility for the 
of that trust, as exercised during his administration in Ireland; 
—which said complaint your Petitioner most humbly begs to pre- 
sent to this honourable House, as his du ty, in the last resort, to 
society and to himself, challe nging all i inquiry, and defying all imputa- 
tion on his probity and honour. 

«That your Petitioner — therefore, distinctly and directly 
cHarce the government of the Earl of Hardwicke, when that noble 
Earl was L pt Lieutenant of Lreland, with INsustice and Opprrs 
ston, by having, in the person of your Petitioner, abused, to t! 
injury and destruction of the subject, the dis cretionary powers of 
h had been granted for his protection ; ‘and further, 


that trust, which 
tl: he said Karl of Hardwicke has since continued to deny to your 


Petitioner that humble measure of justice, an acknowledgme nt of his 
innocence, of which your Petitioner cannot bui think his Lords) 
now convinced. And your Petitioner now humbly prays that th 
honourable House, which your Petitioner looks up to as the Gra 
Depository and Guardian of the Publie Rights, according to the 
structure of the Constitution, will be graciously please d to grant to your 
Petitioner, who is now in humble attend: ince, awaiting the pleasure 
of this ho nourab le House, such means and opportunities of substan 
tiating his said allegations, as may, in its wisdom, aj/pear best cal 
culated for the attainment of such his obj ject, and for the : accomplis 


» pur 

inent of Justice 3—your wen tioner £oO pr aying, not only for the ia 
iT i? hs 
Pose of vin ndie ati ing his charac ter, but also under the protection br 

hono rural » House, of ¢ Lua ruin: or, » hishumble ae tii ri. Als of # 
so unten 


subject against sumtlar infructy ns; Which ris hts have been 
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stitutionally violated in the person of the individual, your humble 


Petitioner, 
* And your petitioner shall, &c. &c. 


“ST. JOHN MASON.” 


But we must not lose sight of Danlathmon, and Davranna, 
while contemplating the dark mysteries of old Kilmainhai jail. 
Oithona effectively opens with a vision in this wise. ‘The scene 
is laid in Scotland. 


ArounD Dunlathmon dwell the shades of night, 
Though half the moon o’erlooks the mountain's height, 
But woes approach ; she shrinks beneath a cloud, 

And veils her cheek b: hind the sable shroud. 

fhe son of Morni moves along the plain; 
Dunlathmon’s halls awake the warrior’s pafh. 

Sad are those halls, and silent as the tomb, 
No cheering lustre streaming through the gloom; 
No more the dark Duvranna wafts along 
Vithona’s melody of harp and song. 

Grief wrings the chieftain’s heart; and, with a groan, 
“ Whither,” exclaims he, ** whither hast thou flown ? 
No more, bright maid, within those lonely walls, 

No more I hear thy footstep in the halls, 

Fame call’d brave Lathmon to the fields of fight; 
That call bereft thee of a brother's might; 

Me too fell discord summoned to the plain, 

And thy last words were, * Here shali I remain, 
Here shall I sorrow. till war's ceas'd alarms 
Restore my heart's beloved to my arms.’ 

Wet was thy cheek, in that, our last adieu; 
Sighs fill’d thy breast; but to the field I flew; 
At my return, no music swells around, 

No harp sends forth its lightly--trembling sound.” 

Such were his words, amidst the dark ning hours, 
When Gaul approach’d Dunlathmon’s lofty tow'rs, 
No glad ning beams the wide-spread gates display, 
The loud wind howling through the dreary way . 
Leaves crowd the threshold, from their soaring height: 
Deep groans the murmuring spirit of the night 

Straight tow'rds a rock the hapless hero turn'd; 
Silent he sat; in solitude he mourn’'d ; 

Despair o’erwhelm'd him, with resistiess force ; 
He knew not whither to direct his course. 

His friend, bold Morlo, with perturbed mind, 
Beheld his locks, high-lifted in the wind, 

And heard the sighs of woe ; but stood apart, 
Nor check'd the sacred sorrows of the heart. 

Now sleep descends upon the suffering chief; 
But comes not down to minister relief. 

In midnight vision, opposite him, rose, 

Vithona’s form, foreboding further woes. 

Her hair flows loose ; distracted she appears: 
Down her pale cheek fall unremitting tears 

She liftaa blood-stain’d arm ; her crimson'd vest 
Half hides the wound, beneath her heaving breast. 
In anguish, bending o’er the slumbering chief, 

She gives impassion'd utterance to her grief. 

“And sleep’st thou, Gaul, untroubled and unmov'd ; 
My pride ! my glory! thou, my soul’s belov'd ! 
Whilst sad Oithona needs thy succouring hand, 
Sicep’st thou, regardless, in a distant land ? 

()n bleak Trom-athon, frowning o'er the wave, 

In tears, I sit, within its dismal cave ; 

But not alone, the despot of my doom 

Breathes his vile passivn, midst the cavern’s gloom ; 
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invades the asylum of my helpless state, 

And leaves no refuge from a madd’ning fate 
Thy foe, Dunrommath, is the monster’s name ; 
Dishonor comes! unutterable shame!” 

A rougher blast rush’d fearful through the oak ; 
Its pealing voice Gaul’s troubled slumbers broke. 
He vrasped his spear; in deadly vengeance. roll 
Hlis thoughts ; he stands, full resolute of soul. 
Frequent he turn’d to meet the morning ray ; 
Oft he accus'd the lingering beam of day. 

At length, he sees the splendid orb arise; 
Then lifts the sail, and o er the ocean flies. 
Two days, his vessel plough'd the dreary field; 
The third, Trom-athon like an azure shield, 

Its rugged breast upheaves; against the shore, 
In ceaseless rage, the foaming surges roar. 
Phere sat Oithona, late Dunlathmon’s boast, 
And wept her sorrows, on the rocky coast; 
Whilst, as she gaz’d, the rolling waves opprest, 
With deeper pangs, her agitated breast. 


Anon we come to “the Meeting.” It will be seen that some 
of Mr, Mason’s couplets are not unworthy of the pen of Pope. 





Gaul treads the deck, in panoplied array ; 
Oithona starts. and turns her eyes away; 
Blushes of shame, for wounded honor, streak, 
In crimson tints, upon her burning cheek ; 
Thrice, tow'rds the cave, she strove to bend her way, 
And thrice, on earth, in bitter ancuish lay. 

Iter bold avenger bounds upon the land; 
Rapid he moves along the barren strand ; 
Approaching close, ‘* Beloved mourner, why, 
From faithful Gaul, would Nu-ath’s daughter fly ? 
Though touch’d his bosom, at Oithona’s scorn, 
tier presence cheers him, as the dawning morn 
Cheers the poor wretch, benighted, and alone, 
Wh footsteps press a wilderness unknown. 
Still, my heart bleeds, to see thine alter’d cheek ; 
Is thy foe near ? Oithona! lov'd one! speak. 
When onee before him, man to man, I stand, 
his sword shall tremble in no palsied hand. 
Behold, my love, those hard-wrung tears, and know, 
When thus they fell, how deep’s my sense of woe.’ 
“Why,” she return’d, ‘*across the dark-blue wave 
Why hast thou come to hear the wretched rave? 


Oh! why has fate prolonged my hapless stay ? 
But, like the flow'r, why passed I not away, 
The rock-raised flow’r, which highin air is cast 
And strews, unseen, its blossoms on the blast? 
Why hast thou come to meet my parting breath, 


And add vew sorrow to the pangs of death ? 
lence must 1 vanish, inlife’s early morn, 
And leave my name to mockery and scorn’ 
How willimy kindred, how my sire bewail! 
Ev'n now, he bends in life’s declining vale ; 
Will he not weep, and, with affliction, wild, 
Curse,—must I speak it!—his polluted child ? 
And wilt not thou, love, at Oithona’s name, 
Drop the sad tear for her departed fame ? 
But soon she'll sleep within the narrow tomb, 
Nor hear the sigh, nor see the mourner’s gloom. 
Yet, why, on crear Trom-athon’s isle, appears 
lle witness of those agonizing tears ?”’ 

“T come, in vengeance of thy wrongs,” replied 
Che generous chieftain, with heroic pride ! 
* Beneath this arm, Dunrammoth dies, or Gaul, 
in fame, shall tread the warrior’s airy hall. 
Should such, Oithona, be my glorious doom, 
Let my cold body find a brave man's tomb 
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And when, high-bounding o'er the billowy deep, 
Thou see'st, my love, the gallant vessel sweep, 
The sicnal raise; the sons of ocean call ; 
Say,‘ Bear this sword to aged Morni’s hall,’ 
So shall his ear not listen to the blast, 
His eye, no more, be tow'rds the desert cast ; 
No more, his heart, a father's heart, shall burn 
To meet that son, who never can return.” 

“ Think not,” rejoin’d she, with a bursting sigh, 
“ Though lost. dishonor d! LI should fear to die, 
Were my love slain; be mine a nobler part; 
Not reckless, nor insensible, my heart ; 
Not as yon rock, whose everlasting pride 
Braves the fierce whirlwind, and the raging tide, 
Nor cold as yonder main, which, round the shore, 
Rolls its blue waves beneath the stormy roar. 

* As kindred trees, whose branclies meet on high, 
Together flourish, or together die ; 
So, when thou fall’st, beneath the withering blast, 
1 too shall droop; that hour will be my last, 
Ev’n now, I hasten to my earthly bed, 
Phe cold, the narrow mansion of the dead. 
On this bleak shore, encircled by the wave, 
Far from her home, lies poor Oithona’s grave. 


“ But memory wakes; my thoughts, in wild affright, 


Rush o er the terrors of that dreadful night, 

Which tore my joys away: L sat alone; 

To war my two lov'd relatives had flown ; 

Night's sullen murnaur fill’d me with alarms ; 

I watch'd the blast ; I heard the clash of arms; 

I thought on thee ; proud, rapturous hopes arise; 

Dunirommath speaks, and ev'ry rapture flies, 

Then, from my people, burst a dismal knell, 

The knell of death; beneath his arm they fell. 
He came, with horrid triumph, and, on high, 
Vav'd the red steel before my frenzied eye; 

loo weak my arm to lift the hostile spear, 

My grief arose ; I dropt the bitter tear ; 

Ev'n then, he took me, raised the sail, and flew: 
Fit was the time, and this the dastard knew ; 
He fear’d, returning from the field of fame, 

My valiant brother; yet, no brother came. 

* But lo! in arms, the miscreant draws nigh, 
His ship borne train too; whither shalt thou fly ? 
Vhere, son of Morni, whither can’st thou turn ? 
A host they come ; for deeds of blood they burn. * 

“ Never, ' the warrior cried, as forth he drew 
The blade of death, “ from fight I never flew; 
And shall lI shrink, shall thy avenger fly, 

Fly, with disgrace, when thy destroyer's nigh ¢ 
No, my belov’d! but, to the cave, once more; 
View not the conflict; come not to the shore. 
And thou, my friend, the well-stor’d quiver bring ; 
Let fate rush forward from th’ impelling string ; 
Few though our followers be, still, let those few, 
In bold encounter, strain the stubborn yew ; 
Whilst we uplift the formidable spexr, 
Spurning, indignant, ev'ry thought of fear. 
Onward, my friends ; they pour along thre coast, 
On to the battle ; charge the coming host.” 

He spoke; Oithona tow’rds the cave retir'd; 
Proudly she mov'd, with daring thoughts inspired. 
Athwart her faney joys and sorrows crowd ; 

As the red lightning paths the storms cloud; 
Kesolv'd at length, she heaves no troubled sigh; 
No tear o’erspreads her wildly-gazing eye. 


the Conflict is depicted with not less vigour 


And now, Dunrommath, in his pride, advanced ; 
On Morni’s son the gloomy chieftain glanced 


and 





aplimation. 
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A scornful smile his dark-browu cheek displayed ; 
Red roll’d his eye, beneath its low'ring shade 
* And whence?” exclaim’d he, with derisive boast, 
“Have tempests wreck'd thee on Trom-athon’s coast ? 
Or seek st thou, stranger, on this sea girt shore, 
Dunlathmon’s maid, whom here Dunrommath bore? 
Who combats Aim, to sure desiruction runs ; 
And countless sires bewail their prostrate sons, 
Slain by his conquering arm; unmov’'d, his eye 
Surveys, in death, the vanqnish’d warrior lie. 
* But, asthe glories of the opening morn, 
With heavenly rays, the hemisphere adorn, 
So do the beauties of Oithona move 
My soul to rapture, and my heart to love. 
And, dost thou come to interrupt my joy 
My prospects cloud, my happiness destroy ? 
But, come thou may’st; for, never shalt thou more 
Revisit, stranger, thy paternal shore.” 
This the reply. “Oh! nature's blackest blot! 
How chang'’d thy tone! it seems, thou know’st me not 
Man of slow memory, but of rapid flight, 
Hast thou forgotten the Lathmonian fight ; 
When Morni’s son pursued thy flying host, 
With crimson’d blade, on Morven’s woody coast ? 
Dunrommath rav'd not then,in vaporing sound ; 
He blusters now, when warriors fence him round, 
But strong, in hallow’d purpose, free from dread, 
i come, by stern. avenging justice led.’ 
The chieftain spoke; and, with undaunted mind, 
In arms advanced; Dunrommath fled behind. 
But, rushing onwards, with prodigious might, 
Through glittering swords, Gaul clos’d the recreant’s flight ; 
liis spear transfix’d him, and his good sword lopt 
The boaster’s head, as tow'rds the earth he dropt : 
And when, on high, the victor shook the ball, 
His foes ran sea-ward, at their leader's fall: 
But Gaul's bold troop the shafts of Morven sped, 
And, on the shore, ten fugitives lay dead ; 
The rest rush desperate down the rocky steep, 
Lift the white sail, and bound along the deep. 


THE CATASTROPHE, 


Gan! tow'rds the cave advane’d; a youth he spied; 
Pallid his cheek; a wound was in his side. 
Against a rock he leant his feeble frame: 
His casque lay heavy; close beneath it came 
A languid glance; the sympathizing chief, 
With ardour, hasten’d to aftord relief. 
* Youth shall my hand administega balm, 
Thy pangs to check, thy troubled breast to calm ? 
Where dwelt thy fathers ? were they chiefs of might? 
Or stood they forward, in the ranks of fight ? 
lhy friends must sorrow, in thy native hall, 
And mourn, incessint, thy untimely fall.” 
The youth replied, *‘ My sires were chiefs of might - 
Their station foremost, in the ranks of fight: 
No friend will sorrow! my departed fame 
Sends me to death, for refuge from my shame. 
Know’st thou those banks the swift Duvranna laves, 
Where moss-crown'd tow’'rs, reflected from its waves, 
In stately structure rise; a rock behind 
Uplifts the bending fir-tree to the wind? 
My brother dwells beneath that rocky brow ; 
But treads, in steel, the field of battle, now ; 
Bear him, dear friend, should he the war outlive, 
My dying pledge; this casque to Lathmon give.” 
Gaul dropt the dying gift, the crimson flood 
He view'd, with horror; ‘twas Oithona’s blood ; 
She, from the cave, in arms, had rush‘d along, 
To seek her death, amidst the warring throng. 
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But now, the heroine droops; the armour's dy'd; 
Her life-blood gushing from her wounded side. 

“ Prepare,” she said, “prepare the narrow tomb ; 
Fast am I hastening to my final doom ; 

Delusive hopes all vanish from my sight; 

Fast close my eyes, in everlasting night. 

Had I but dwelt near lov'd Duvranna’s stream, 
My honor spotless, and my bliss supreme ; 

Then would each maid have bless'd my steps; but now, 
Disgrac’d I die, beneath dishonor bow ; 

Nay, ev'n my father blushes in his hall ; 

Still, one joy’s left ; within thy arms I fall.” 

Pale, on the rock, she pour’d her dying breath; 
And round her rose the monument of death, 
Rear'd by the mourning chief; to Morven’s shore 
He eame ; his cheek deep lines of sorrow bore. 
My harp I touch’d ; the plaintive sounds arose ; 
“ These strains,” he cried, “alleviate my woes; 
The soothing melody of Ossian's lay 
Sinks to my heart, and steals my cares away." 
Yet, midst his friends, at intervals, a sigh 
Shook his brave breast, a tear bedew'd his eye ; 
As the low wind, when tempests cease to roar, 
Soft, intermitting, pants along the shore. 


We shall not mar the effect of this touching Denouement by 
any critical commentary. 

On February the 15th, 1841, a letter from Mr. St. Jolin 
Mason, appeared in the Zémes which though not absolutely 
relevant now, it may interest many of our readers to transcribe. 
The perfidy characteristic of the troubled period in question, 
sickens the heart to think of. 


Ropenrt EMmupr AND THE GAOLER OF KILMAINHAM. 
To the Editor of the Times. 
“ Bath, February, 12, 1842. 


“Sir,—The writer of this letter begs leave to state, that in several 
recent numbers of The Times, certain extracts from Dublin news- 
papers have been inserted, concerning the unfortunate Robert Em- 
met and the late George Dunn, jailer of Kilmainham, to the follow- 
ing effect :— 

“*That when Robert Emmet was under the charge of Mr. Dunn, 
for high treason, an immense sum of money, by way of bribe, with an 
offer of a free passage to America, was made him, if he allowed his 
prisoner to go free ; but the honesty of Mr. Dunn spurned the bribe.’ 

“Those extracts having so appeared in The Tumes, and being, 
substantially, perversions of facts, it is respectfully submitted, that 
in fairness, the truth should be spread commensurately with the mis 
statement ; and that it should likewise go forth to the public through 
the sate great organ of intelligence. 

“The matter of present consideration is, the conduct of George 
Junn, as to the attempted escape of Robert Emmet, in relation to 
Which, manifold have been the laudations squandered upon the 
memory of Dunn. The following is the truth :— 

“A proposition was unquestionably made to George Dunn, and a 
certain sum of money—a bribe, no doubt —was offered, for his aid 
and ustrumentality towards effecting the escape of Robert Emmet. 
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But, contrary to the statements in the newspapers, that proposition 
and that bribe were not ‘spurned at by Dunn.’ The proposition 
was entertained, anda positive assurance given by him, that he would 
‘do everything in his power to effect the escape.’ There is no indi. 
vidual living, nor has there ever been any other, save Dunn himself, 
who had personally known, or who at present knows those facts, but 
he who now states them, and who freely admits, as he has always ad. 
mitted, that he did make that proposition. No third person was 
ever present, no money was ever paid to Dunn, and no offer was 
ever made of a free passage to America, But, in fact, throughout 
the transaction, Dunn, so far from acting with integrity, practised 
the foulest perfidy. ‘The transaction itself occurred, not after the 
trial of Emmet, but several days before it; and Dunn had neither 
the power nor the means of accomplishing the escape, though he had 
given reason to suppose that he possessed both, and had, with the 
semblance of sincerity, faithfully promised, if possible, to effect it. 
Iie was, in fact, at the time, neither the jailer of Kilmainham, nor 
even the confidential turnkey at the entrance gate: he was merel) 
the turnkey and attendant of the interior department where the state 
prisoners were confined. But even if he had been the jailer, he could 
not have effected the escape ; for there was another person, since 
dead, who, in the guise, and under the ‘covert and convenient-seem- 
ing,’ of a doctor, had a paramount authority in the prison—a man 
who appeared there as the inspector (or rather the piace spec- 
tre) of the jail—an incubus sojourning therein day and night, about 
sixteen hours out of the twenty-four, and who, also acting as the 
government overseer or superintendent of the state prisoners, com- 
manded even the jailer. 

“ The jailer at that time was John Dunn; and though a name- 
sake, was not the uncle of, nor in any way related to, George Dunn: 
the former having been a native of a midland county in England, the 
latter of Berwick-upon-T'weed, On the death of John Dunn, two 
persons, named Stephenson and Simpson, successively filled the 
Jailership previously to George Dunn. He could not, therefore, as 
Jailer, have had the custody of Robert Emmet, and could not, con- 
sequently, have had the ability ascribed to him of effecting the e 
cape ; and in his own station, such was impossible, though his ina- 
bility was not then so well known as afterwards, 

‘* But properly to understand this question, which is actually ove 
of official intrigue and peculation, it is requisite, in regard to the 
machinations which, in conjunction with others, Dunn practised on 
the attempted escape of Robert Emmet, again to refer to the ue 
sonage already alluded to, as the superintendent of the state she 
soners, and who was at that period well known as the celebrate 
Pedro Zendono, the inquisitor of Kilmainham. 

‘*Of this man’s inhuman conduct towards the state prisoners, this 
writer had bitter knowledge and experience for more than ee 
vears ; which brutal conduct has, before three of the supreme judges, 
been verified by the solemn oaths of more than twenty state a 
soners, and afterwards, by the exertions of this writer, py 
subject of parliamentary investigation by Sheridan. And the ne 
of this prison tyrant, together with those of his helpmate Dunn, & 
how among the records of parliament. 
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« At the period of the present transaction, George Dunn, though 
only a turnkey, was, from his position in the prison, admitted to the 
honours of the sittings with the Grand Inquisitor, and the nominal 
jailer, John Dunn, who, though otherwise a good man, then weakly 
lent himself to the machinations of the other parties. Accordingly, 
about one week before the trial of Robert Emmet, it was planned 
that George Dunn should have a conversation with him respecting 
his escape. 01 : 
paper, in the hand-writing of Robert Emmet, were conveyed to this 
writer, and answers returned by an under turnkey, a convicted 


felon, whom the inguisitor craftily used as the bearer instead of 


Dunn: in one of which slips of paper, Robert Emmet requested this 
writer, then in an adjoining cell, to apply to George Dunn, specifically 
naming him, and in conspicuous characters, and to offer him a cer- 
tain sum of money, as stated in such slip of paper, if he (Dunn) would 
effect his liberation ; the sum so offered, to be well and faithfully 
secured to Dunn, and payable only when the liberation should have 
been effected. 

“The writer of this paper saw the peril and difficulty, not only of 
the attempt itself on the part of Robert Emmet, but he also saw his 
own peril in making the application. He saw that he was about 
to commit himself, as principal in a case of high treason, the conse- 
quences of which were not, and could not be unknown to him. How- 
ever, upon receiving that particular communication, he did not, for 
a single moment, hesitate as to what he should do; and the very 
first opportunity which offered, he made the application. 

“In doing so, he admits his legal guilt ; but as to any moral guilt, 
he feels but little compunction. His only regret is, that he failed in 
the attempt. What were his motives? Robert Emmet was his 
first-cousin, and the ties of nature are not easily broken. He had a 
great and noble heart. He shared with the rest of his family, those 
transcendant talents, which have acquired for the name of Emmet an 
imperishable renown. But, above all, he was then upon the thres- 
hold of the grave, the finger of death was almost upon him; and 
where lives the man, having a human heart within him, who would 
not, under such circumstances, have made asimilar attempt? If the 
writer of this was a criminal, he feels proud that he was equally so 
with a Hutchinson and Wilson. 

_ “However, Dunn received the proposition, including the specifica- 
Hon of the sum which would be given, in a way which showed, as 
soon after proved, that he had been previously trained by his em- 
ployer to expect it. He entertained that proposition, and he treacher-. 
ously promised to effect the escape. 

“The sum of money which had been actually offered to Dunn, is, 
in the Dublin extracts, magnified into that of £6000, as a strengthen- 
ing proof of his incorruptible integrity. But, if only one-fourth of 
that sum had been stated,itwould have come nearer to the truth. How- 
ever, the mere amount is not the question—the treachery of Dunn is 
the point; and, except as regards that, the refusal or non-refusal of 
‘by sum is altogether immaterial. He was to receive his reward 
only upon the condition of accomplishing a particular object—and 
that object, he well knew, was impracticable ; so that, even if he had 


Whereupon, several communications, by open slips of 
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refused the bribe—(which he did not)—where would have been his 
merit 2? He would then have refused a reward, which he knew that 
he never could obtain, except by the performance of a condition 
which he also knew that he never could accomplish. 

« But, in promotion of the plans concerted by the triumvirate, the 
inquisitor, knowing the relationship between Robert Emmet and 
this writer, permitted a degree of intercourse to exist between them, 
He permitted the correspondence already stated. He permitted 
Robert Emmet to receive from this writer, through Dunn, a supply 
of clothes, which were in fact those that he wore upon his trial. He 
also permitted him, under the conduct of Dunn, to stop in the pas- 
sage leading to this writer's cell, which was purposely in the imme. 
diate neighbourhood of his kinsman: and, with the eye and ear of 
Dunn vigilantly watching, he permitted Robert Emmet to converse 
from the passage, and to shake hands with this writer through the 
grated window of his cell. And ail this was done, not from any un- 
congenial kindness of the inquisitor, but as a snare, not only for dis. 
covering whether any allusion would be made to the insurrection, as 
shewing the privity thereto of this writer, but also to provoke, in 
the presence of Dunn, some proposition as to the escape, which they 
could wrest into a proof of a conspiracy and plot between the pri- 
soners, which their own previous conspiracy had laboured to effect. 

“In furtherance of their schemes, the correspondence which by 
slips of paper was perfidiously permitted to pass between the two 
prisoners, through the convict turnkey, was, in every stage, daily 
waylaid, and conveyed by the overseer to Mr. Chief Secretary Wick- 
ham, and Alexander Marsden, the Under-secretary. And without 
referring to other proofs thereof, that correspondence was after- 
wards, in their defence, by them presented through the Castle to 
the House of Commons, and printed in its proceedings. 

«“ The cravings of the Cerberi were soon after fully satisfied by that 
sort of pabulum which they sought for their safe keeping of the pri- 
son-gates. For the overseer, according to parliamentary documents, 
swore before the three judges who sat in the prison upon the com- 
mission obtained from Government by this writer, that he (the over- 
seer) had prevailed upon the Government to increase the salary of 
George Dunn, on account of his fidelity, in preventing this writer 
from effecting the escape of Robert Emmet. Thus did those con- 
spirators take advantage of their own wrong for purposes of pecuntary 
fraud and personal aggrandizement. And as to the overseer, he by 
means of the present transaction and other acts equally base, and 
likewise by a long course of prison peculation, from having been an 
obscure and needy adventurer, became a man of wealth. 

‘‘ But as to George Dunn’s conduct in this transaction, It 1s plai 
that he was not the man of probity, the incorruptible servant of 
justice, which the newspaper extracts report him to have been. wi 
on the contrary, that be was a confederate, leagued with the other 
parties, for inveighling Robert Emmet and this present writer Into 4 
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perilous conspiracy; and, with the blackest perfidy, that $8 eh sr 
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chinery moved—that salaried and sycophantic peculator, who, as the 
chief inquisitor of the prison, conspired with and delegated his Mosca, 
his familiar, to decoy his victims into a snare, in promotion of his 
own infamous objects ; and that on this occasion George Dunn was 
merely his working insttument—the rope in the hands of the hang- 
man. 

«One word more, and in conclusion, concerning the insurrection 
in which poor R, Emmet was involved, and also concerning himself. 
That insurrection must indeed be viewed only with absolute and un- 
qualified condemnation. But as to Robert Emmet individually, it 
will surely be admitted that even in the midst of error he was great, 
in principle untainted, in courage dauntless. And, when upon his 
trial, with the grave already open to receive him, that the burst of 
eloquence with which he shook the very court wherein he stood, and 
caused not alone ‘that viper whom his father nourished’ to quail 
beneath the lash, but likewise forced even that ‘ remnant of humanity, ’ 
one of those who tried him, to tremble on the judgment-seat, was, 
under all the circumstances, an effort almost superhuman—a _ pro- 
digy; not only when he hurled upon them that withering defiance 
and memorable castigation, but also when he advocated the grounds 
upon which he had acted—exnibiting altogether a concentration of 
meg ty talent, and intrepidity unparalleled in the annals of 
the world.’ 


We have devoted perhaps too much space to a renewal of 
‘our acquaintance with Mr. St.John Mason. His story, which 
is far from being notorious, carries an interest, and a moral 
with it, however; and probably few readers will quarrel with us 
for having reproduced it in connexion with the recent and most 
creditable lucubrations of this venerable old man. 





We had concluded and sent to press the foregoing paper on 
Irish Poets when a very pleasing volume of poems, (Loudon, 
Burns and Lambert) from the pen of Mr. Aubrey de Vere was 
placed in our hands for review. ‘T'o notice the varied compo- 
siuons of this very promising author with that fullness of 
illustration, and steadiness of attention, which their merit and 
extent demand, would be inconsisteut with the Jimits of the 
present postscript. Having hastily perused Mr. De Vere's 
poems, howevei, we can with pleasure and sincerity declare 
that, as far as we are capable of judging he possesses the most 
essential characteristics of a genuine Poet, and cannot fail 
eventually to occupy a commanding position and attitude 
within the purely classic walk which Mr. De Vere has had the 
good taste to select for the exercise of his genius. As an 
lrishman we have every reason to be proud of him, and 
this feeling will become, if possible, still more intense 
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certain to do, still greater triumphs. 

Though Mr. De Vere has made his debut as a verse writer 
in the volume upon our table, and had only been previously 
known in connection with some interesting prose works, we 
have always thought that he was born tobe a Poet. Ail his 
prose compositions—especially that known as Picturesque 
Sketches in Greece and Turkey—bear the unmistakeable stamp 
of a richly imaginative, and purely poetic mind. We congra- 
tulate Mr. De Vere upon discovering, even at the eleventh 
hour, the latent innate bardic power of thought and expression, 
which has so long existed, unexercised, within call. He hed 
but to say ‘‘ open Sesame!” yet still he neglected to exclaim 
it. 

Mr. De Vere possesses the rare power of wielding severai 
distinct styles with effect. Much of his poetry in the present 
collection is of an intensely metaphysical character, and we 
are not unfrequently reminded of some of Shelley’s most 
powerful efforts. That Mr. De Vere’s compositions however 
are never tinged by the infidel tone which too often disfigures 
and degrades the poetry of Shelley, it is, we hope unnecessary 
to add. So far from it, a very considerable number of the 
pieces composing tle volume before us are religious, in the 
strongest, and most catholic acceptation of the term, True 
christian philosophy and feeling, perpetually beam forth, bind- 
ine the reader closer to God, and infusing health, hope, and 
happiness within his heart. This observation applies more 

l a 
particularly to the hymns of which the author has thrown oll, 
a largenumber. Someof Mr. De Vere’s moral musings are 
very fine. I instance 

“A CONVENT SCHOOL IN A CORRUPT CITY.” 
“* Hark how they laugh, those children at their sport! 
O’er all this city vast that knows not sleep 
Labour and Sin their ceaseless vigil keep: 

Yet hither still good Angels make resort, 
Innocence here and Mirth a single fort 

Maintain : and though in many a snake-like sweep 
Corruption round the weedy walls doth creep, 

Its track not yet hath slimed this sunny court. 
Glory to God, who so the world hath framed 

That in all places children more abound 

Than they by whom humanity is shamed. 

Children outnumber men: and millions die 


(Who knows not this?) in blameless infancy, Ss 
Sowing with innocence our sin-stained ground. 


The “ Ilymn for the Feast of St. Peter’s chair at Rome” is 
a poem of no ordinary pretensions evidencing not less 
theological lore, than poetic sentiment. We have only room for 
the closing stanza. 


when, after the lapse of a little time, he achieves, as he js 
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* Prinee of the Apostles! Like an hour 
The years have passed since first that Word 
Which signed thee with vicarial power 
Beside that Syrian lake was heard, 
QO, strong since then, from heaven's far shore 
Hold forth that Cross of old reversed ; 
0 bind the world to Christ once more ; 
The chains of Satan touch and burst. 
Strengthen the Apostolic Thrones: 
Make strong without, and pure within, 
That Temple built with living stones, 
With planetary discipline. 
Strengthen the thrones of Kings: the State 
Encompass with religious awe; 
Paternal rule corroborate: 
Impart new majesty to Law. 
Strengthen the City, and the Orb 
Of Earth; till each has reached its term. 
Insurgent powers, and impious, curb ; 
The righteous and the just confirm.” 


Many of the lighter poems which attractively sparkle here 
and there, are conceived, if we may so speak, with the mingled 
intellect of a ‘Tennyson and a Moore. ‘The deep and genuine 
feeling of the one, blending with the luxuriant imagery, and 
winning playfuluess of the other exercise, as they are intended 
to do, a double fascination. 

Mr. De Vere’s sonnets upon subjects of classic interest 
possess much beauty. He appears to have completely mastered 
the difficulties of that very troublesome branch of verse mak- 
. r 4 j : ’ 
ing. “The Pillar of Trajan,” ‘‘The Arch of Titus,’ **'The 
Campagna seen from St. John Lateran,” are all conceived with 
originality and power. ‘The following may perhaps be cited 
asa specimen. 

BIRDS IN THE BATHS OF DIOCLETIAN. 
“Egerian warbler! unseen rhapsodist ! 
Whose carols antedate the Roman spring ; 
Who, while the old grey walls, thy playmates ring, 
Dost evermore on one deep strain insist; 
Flinging thy bell-notes through the sunset mist! 
Touched by thy song rich weeds and wall-flowers swing 
As ina breeze, the twilight crimsoning 
That sucks from them aerial amethyst— 
0 for a Sibyl's insight to reveal 
That lore thou sing’st of! Shall I guessit? nay! 
Enouch to hear thy strain—enough to feel 
O'er all the extended soul the freshness steal 


Of those ambrosial honevdews that weigh 
Down with sweet foree the azure lids of day.” 


We regret that we have not space for “ the Year of Sorrow,” a 
composition possessing deep and painful interest for every Lrish- 
man. To break it into fragments would mar the effect. This 
Piece records the history of the sadly memorable year 1847 ; 
=~ is devided into four parts, Spring, Summer, Autumn, 

inter, 
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Cottages—especially when situated in the vicinity of woods— 
have been almost from time immemorial—a favorite theme with 
nunor minstrels. Mr, De Vere makes a cottage figure promi- 
nently in more than one of his poems, but in a manner 


< 


essentially different from the old and hackneyed style. Take 
for example, the following extract from 


A HYMN FOR THE BUILDING OF A COTTAGE. 


** Lay foundations deep and strong, 
On the rock, and not the sand~ 
Morn her sacred beam has flung 
O'er our ancient land. 
And the children through the heather 
Beaming joy from frank bright eyes 
Dance along and sing together 
‘Their loud ecstasies 
Children hallowed song to-day! 
Sing, aloud; but, singing, pray. 
Orphic measures, proudly swelling, 
Lifted cities in old time ; 
Build me now a humbler dwelling 
with a lowlier rhyme! 
Unless God the work sustain 
Our toils are vain ; and worse than vain. 
Better to roam for aye, than rest 
Under the impious shadow ofa roof unblest! 


‘*Mix the mortar o'er and oer, 
Holy music singing : 

Holy water o'er it pour, 
Flowers and tresses flinging! 

Bless we now the earthen floor: 
May good Angels love it! 

Bless we now the new-raised door : 
And that cell above it ! 

Holy cell, and holy shrine 

lor the Maid and Child divine ! 


Of “ Ballads” we have several. 





Remember that thou see’st her bend 
O er that babe upon her knee 

All Heaven is ever thus extending 
ts arms of love round thee 

Such though thy step make light and gay 

As yon elastic linden spray ; 

On the smooth air nimbly dancing— 

Thy spirits like the dew glittering thereon 

and glancing! 


ing 


“ Castles stern, in pride o’er-gazing 
Subject leagues of worlds aud woods; 

Palace fronts their fretwork raising 
"Mid luxurious solitudes ; 


These, through clouds their heads uplifting, 


The lightning challenge and invoke: 
His balance Power is ever shifting— 
The reed outlasts the oak. 
Live, thou cottage! live and flourish, 
Like a bank that spring showers nourish, 
Bright with field tlowers self-renewing, 
Annual violets, dateless clover— 
Eyes of tlesh thy beauty viewing 
With a glance may pass it over; 
But to eyes that wiser are 
Thou glitterest like the morning star 
O’er wise hearts thy beauty breathes 
Such sweets as morn shall waft from those 
new-planted wreaths !” 


“Henry I. at the Tomb 


of King Arthur” is the longest and probably the best. Its 
length, however, does not altogether constitute the attraction, 
for it might, without injury to the poetic effect, undergo some 


condensation. 


We fear that the few extracts we have been enabled to give 
have failed to convey an adequate idea of the contents of Mr. 


De Vere’s poetic cornucopia. 


The great subject, Love, 1s, o 


course, more than once treated of ; but we have preferred to 
follow the auther along a less beaten path. The practical 
purpose of his philosophical poetry is as creditable as the 
execution. Modern Philosophy,” ‘“ fragments ol Truth, 


. 7 bad ‘ . men 3) 66 > al- 
‘Law and Grace,” “ Lines on the Fall of Bacon, Liber 
ism,” aud other pieces, will be found illustrative ol 


statement. 


We hope to meet Mr. De Vere soon again. 
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Ant. V.—LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS & RESEARCHES, 


1, Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa, by 
David Livingstone, LL.D.,—D.C.L., Jolin Murray, 
London: 1857. 

9, Southern Africa, by the Rev. Francis Fleming. Hall, 
Virtue and Co., London: 1886. 

8. The London Missionary Magazine. 


Whatever denomination of Christianity a missionary belongs 
to, or goes forth to propagate, his peculiar province is to 

en up the way to civilization among the barbarous and un- 
enlightened, to scatter the seeds of knowledge over the sur- 
face of the earth, and to lay the foundation for the future wel- 
fare of nations, now plunged in the darkness of ignorance, 
For such Jabours and benefits conferred on mankind in the dis- 
charge of his duties conscientiously performed, we do him 
honour, leaving out of consideration altogether the particular 
doctrines he may wish to inculcate. But, when he commences 
to preach bigotry and intolerance, no matter what creed he 
professes, even though he should belong to the true chureli it- 
self, we at once find fault with, and condemn him, because 
such is not the spirit of Christianity, which is founded upon 
the love of our neighbour. 

It would be a curious enquiry to consider the various methods 
by which the different religions which have appeared on the sur- 
face of the earth from time to time, have been propagated, The 
Greeks and Romans do not seem to have endeavoured to in- 
pose their form of worship upon the nations who became sub- 
ject to their sway ; on the contrary, they usually adopted the 
gods of the towns and countries which they subjugated. 
their persecutions of the Christians must be regarded more as 
a Tesistance to, or a defence against the encroachment of the 
uew tenets which sprung up amongst them, than as an attempt 
at spreading theirown. The growth of Christianity was gradual, 
carried on by peaceable means, and mainly owing to the 
preaching of men of great talent and devout life, who 
kalned ascendancy over the princes and people of Europe. 
the first instance of compulsory propagation of religion, 
Was that of Mahommedanism by the Arabians, who thrust 
their doctrines down the throats of lialf Asia, half 

Urope, and the North of Africa, at the poit ol 
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the sword. ‘The next was by Cliarlemagne, who, at the some 
tine tnat he reduced the Saxons under his dominion, overturned 
their Heathenish altars, and established the belief 1 the true 
God amongst them. At the present time, this same people, or 
at least the remnant which yet bears s the name, are, gener ally 
speaking, of the Protestant persuasion, while the royal fam ily 
and princes who rule over them are Ro man Catholic, ‘This 
arose from the vicissitudes of the wars of the Reformation, dur- 
ing which the leaders of different portions of Germany were 
often abandoned by tlieir vassals, who took an opposite side, 
and at the final settlement of the dispute, each party remained 
of their own way of thinking. 

It is remarkable, that of the great variety of religions to be 
found on the face of the clobe, the Roman Catholic and the 
Protestant are the only ones, whose votaries seem to have at 
present any interest in spreading their doctrines among the 
lreathens. Islam is effete, and no longer makes use of the 
sword as an argument: Bhuddism, once rife and active in 
Asia, is inert, has ceased to claim votaries, content with the 
countless millions which it enslaves, and though it may be 
said that a new religion has sprung up in China with this never. 
ending rebellion, yet it would appear that its chicf doctrines, 
borrowed from Christianity, are used more as a political means 
of gi uning adhe Te nts and ai ‘tr ac ling atten iton, than as constitu. 
ting a distinct system of belief and wor ship. Bhus, the two 
old enemies, who divid Kurope in the time of the Reforma- 
tion, are left to contend with one another in distant lands 
among the ignorant savages, for prociininte in the Propaens 
tion of their creeds. Worthy contest, In which it is the re : of 
each to spread enlightenmentand cis vilization am me their fellow 
creatures. It will be seen hereafter, that in the opinion tt to 
moderate minded mein of both phases of Christianity, they 
ought not to be considered SO totally opposed to each other, as we 
are in tho habit of considering them in these little Islands. 

The Roman Catholic religion does not appear in our age (0 
be at all so warm and active in the propagation of its tenets, % 
it was nthe 16th and 17th centuries, shortly after ty Americas 
and Indies were discovered. At that time ifs doctrines were 
supported by some of the most powerlul and the mchest mon: 
archs and natives of Kurope. Some of these, such as pain 
and Austria, have decreased in influence, power, dominion and 


(° Ire 
wealth, and are no longer able to send forth expensive expeah 
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tions to reduce the unbelievers to the faith of Christ. Others, 
such as France and Sardinia, have turned their attention to 
more bome matters, and political considerations, and do not 
wish to embarrass themselves with the equipment of missionaries, 
The great reason, however, lor the decline in the ardour of pro- 
pagandism, is thre inability of the Hoiy See itself to furnish 
funds for these undertakings. During the middle ages, and 
for some centuries after the Reformation, large sums of money 
were accustomed to flow into the Papal treasury, from all parts 
of Europe, for the purpose of furnishing teachers to the heathen. 
There isnot now, however, any such plethory of wealth ; con- 
sequently, instead of been able to extend the confines of their 
religion, the Roman Catholics are scarcely able to furnish pastors 
sufficient for the wants of those European members of their 
ehurch who have emigrated to foreign paris, and are constantly 
erving out for spiritual succour. We find, certainly, some rare 
exceptions, such as those of Mr. Hue and his companions, 
whose labours in China and ‘Lartary, have gained a world-wide 
reputation, through the writings of that gentleman, and some 
instances in India, where lately one of the oman Catholic mis- 
sionaries suffered martyrdom in the neighbourhhod of Delhi. 
America had been formerly the great ficld of their labours, 
under the auspices of the Spanish Occupation. They had ex- 
tended themselves along the West Coast of the Southern Con- 
tinent, into the Brazils, Paraguay, the Valley of the Amazon, 
and the Central States, but the Revolutionary movement which 
broke out there some thirty years ago, has undermined their 
influence to a very considerable extent, and stopped the progress 
of propagandisin. Africa, where the Jesuits had established 
themselves under the Portuguese Government on the West 
Coast in Angola, and in the Kast at the mouth of the Zambesi 
River, has been deserted to a certain extent, that order having 
being expelled from its possessions by the Marquis de Poinbal. 
Thus a complete opening has been left for tlie extension of thie 
Reformed Doctrines in that continent, and it has not been lost 
sight of by their votaries. 
_ England, on account of her wealih, and the decided manner 
m which she has appropriated to herself several particular 
forms of Protestantism, must be considered in this age as the 
great apostle of its doctrines. ‘Te enormous contrmbutions 
incessantly levied upon her willing sons and daughters, poured 
tnto the central societies in London, are coutinually employed 
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in fitting out new expeditions for the evangelization of savages, 
The diffe rent. phases of belief do not make much matter or 
distinction as to the means employed to procure Converts ; ‘6 
seem to agree in one particul: ir’, that it 1s sufliclent to place ti 

Bible in the hands of the ignorant in order to operate a com. 
pi tc reformation of manners, CGHOeM, and lives, and to teach 
them in addition the most tscrutable n iV steries of faith. Thus 
this a momialy exists, that a book, no matter how m uch 11 Ispired, 
which has required the most lengthy and scientific commentaries 
of + Fat hers, and of mauy of the most learned brethren of 
that chureh to explain, is to be laid without note, comment or 
explar ation before the barbarian, and he is canverted at once 
fo Christianity and civilization. ‘Phis absurdity is carried so far, 
that the authorised version has been translated into the thousand 
and one languages and dialects of Kurope, Asia, Africa, and 
America, and scattered far and wide, it must be said, in 
the most profane manner, before the recipients have been 
taught in any way to reform their lives or manners, or to learn 
suv much of civilization as is absolutely necessary to them for 
the intelligible reading of its pages. But then, it is said, this 
book is inspired, and theretore by itself produces its own ellect. 
If one imstance can be shewn of an ignorant person having 
been converted by the simple reading of it, then certainly a 
practical proof may be claimed of the utility of this wholesale 
distribution, but until then, there is nothing more nonsensical 
than to expect the result anticipated. Lt is not here weant to 
deny the inspiration of the Scriptures, or to say that they do 
not contain the doctrines of Christianity, are not calculated to 
lead their readers to a better state of existence in this world, 
and im the next, but certain preliminary conditions must be 
filfilled before a right understanding of them can be a rrived 


The Moravian brethren of Hernhut appear to have been the 
first members of the Reformed Religion, who attempted to 
spread the Hvangelical doctrines among the native tribes ol 
Southern Africa, ‘The Dutch before their time never thought 
of doing so, not considering those savages capable of any ad- 
vaucement towards Chinisti nity, andthe Boers or farmers of the 
interior part of the Colony ahe wed a decided objection to an 
eflort towards their regeneration. — In fact the poor aborigines 
were oftener made use of as beasts of Jabour and burthen, ‘than 
treated as rational beings, by these descendants of the origin 
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cetilers from Holland. In the year 1737, eighty years after the 
first settlement, a pastor named George Schmidt was dispatched 
by the Moravians to found a missionary station in the Colony. 
He found the soil very unpromising, and notwithstanding in- 
cessant toil and trouble for five years, he could only get some 
30 or 40 boys, girls and grown people to attend his school, and 
only in 1742 sueceeded in baptizing a Hottentot. The next 
year he returned to Kurope in despair, and thestation was left un- 
occupied until 1792, when three other Missionaries were sent 
out to fillup the vacancy. They found the ruins of the build- 
ing at Genadenthal (the Valley of Grace) or Bavian’s Kloof, 
and the only remaining relic of Christianity in the shape of an 
old woman nearly one hundred years old, who had some re- 
collection of the doctrines formerly preached by Schmidt. The 
Dutch subsequently broke up the mission in 1795, thinking 
ne doubt that the enlightenment of the natives would not con- 
tribute to their interests. 

The London Missionary Society, which was established in 
1795, shortly after endeavoured to found a station on the 
Hottentot frontier, but in consequence of their pastor, Dr. 
Vanderkemp, not undertaking to make rain, the chief effort 
and benefit of religion in that country, and having refused two 
cows, as payment forthe efficacy of his prayers, they were 
obliged to give up for a time any attempt at conversion in that 
quarter. ‘This, however, did not deter many other societies 
and denominations of Christians, from endeavouring to 
gain a footing. The Bushmen were invaded by Erasmus 
Smith and Mr. Corner in 1814, the Nemaquas in 1817, and 
tieir sanguinary chief Africaner reclaimed. The Wesleyans 
took possession of the Warmbath settlement in 1824. The 
Bechnanas were visited by Edwards and Kok at their chief town 
Lithako, but the chief Mothibi rejected all advances 
towards propagandism. Many other tribes have been attempted 
to be Christianized since the English gained possession of the 
colony in 1808, but now the zeal for Evangelization hasspread 
80 much in that quarter of the world, that no less than twenty- 
(wo different denominations of Protestantism have established 
missionary stations among the Aborigines. 

It would be useless and tedious to the reader to follow 
“riatem, the great number of efforts made by these societies. 
Suflice it to say, that a regular bishop of the English Estab- 
lished Church for the South African Diocese, in the 
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person of Dr. Robert Gray, was consecrated about the year 
1851, and two years subsequently two other suffragan bishops, 
Dr. Armstrong to Graliam’s Town, and Dr. Colenzo to Natal, 
Thus Protestantism is in a fair way of gaining entire posses 
sion of that section of the human race. The method of work- 
ing these stations does not, however, appear well calculated 
either to teach Christiamity or to inculcate civilization. The 
instruction chieliy consists ef psalm singing, preaching and 
reading the Biblo. Printing presses have been got up in vari- 
ous quarters, aud the Gospels and Old Testaments attempted 
to be translated into tle native tongues. Mr. Moffat, the mis. 
sionary at Kuruman, lias lately finished a translation into Sich- 
uana, the language of the Bechuanas. It is not, however, con- 
sidered necessary to teach the Aborgines at first the proper 
modes of common life, and to instruct their minds in the ordi 
nary principles of rectitude. [tis not, however, as disseminators 
of different doctrines or religious persuasions, that we mean to 
consider the missionaries ; it is only in the character of pioneers 
of civilization, that they are to be particularly regarded, all 
forms of Christianity having a tendency towards refinement. 
If we cast our eye over any map of Africa not very recently 
constructed, we shall see, that between the 10th and 20th 
degrees of south latitude, the interior of that country has been 
comparatively unes;lored, and was almost a dead letter to 
geographers. ‘The Portuguese certainly had some possessions 
on the west coast, in Angola and Bengucla, and on the east 
coast, in the territory of Mazambique, and along the banks 
of the Zambesi river. The former were discovered in the year 
1484 by one of the naval heroes of that age, Diego Kam, and 
for a considerable period a great trade in slaves, ivory, wax, and 
other commodities, was carried on between ithe chief port of 
St. Paul de Loanda, and the opposite coast of South Amenica. 
Since the suppression of the slave trade the importance of this 
place has been gradually declining, no proper management 
having been given to the exportation of the natural produce 
of the district. It is still, however, maintained, a governor 
being regularly appointed anda kind of local militia established 
at several inland stations. Vague accounts had been given 
various times, of a connection by trade having been estab- 
lished with the east side of the continent by means of caravans 
or expeditions, which followed the banks of the Coanza mver 
at one side, and the Zamibesi on the other, but where either 
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these streams, or that of the Quango, which falls into the sea, 
north of Angola, took their rise, was a matter of complete 
speculation among geographers. Various also were the ideas 
formed on the subject of the configuration of this part of the 
continent by practical geologists. Many were of opinion that a 
lofty range of snow-capped mountains existed in’ the interior, 
from which the waters of the different rivers were coustantly 
fed, in the same manner, as some of those im urope, 
the Rhine, the Rhone and the Danube. Others spoke of a 
large desert corresponding with the Sahara in the north, which 
absorbed the currents of inland streams, and caused perpetual 
springs. Sir Roderick Murchison, however,in the year 1852 de- 


= 
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livered a discourse before ihe Geographical Society in London, 
in which he bazarded a bold hypothesis, nothing less than a 
central plateau or basin, which being periodically inundated by 
the annual tropical rains, supplied abundant materials by per- 
colation aid slow draining to the formation of all the rivers 


0) ( 


formed between the Equator and the 20th degree of southern 
lutitade, Lt was certaly a bappy idea, arrived at by the at- 
tentive observations of that eminent geologist, and subse- 
quently coulirmed, as will be seen, by ile expeditions of Dr. 
Livingstone. 

This gentleman had gone out in the year 1840, asa 
missionary of tlic London Missionary Society, to tie Cape, to 
assist a Rev. Myr. Moffat, who had taken up his station at the 
most remote point of Kuruman or Lattakoo, among the 
Bechuana tribes. Not content, however, with this udtima thule 
of civilized live, he pushed forward still more to the north, and 
established himself first at Clhonuane, the head village of a chief 
named Sechele, and afterwards on the Kelobeng river, whither 
he persuaded the chief to remove histown. From this he made 
his subsequent excursions, which we will now proceed to con- 
sider with greater particularity. ‘The variety of incident and 
adventure contained in his volume, which runs to near 7U0 
closely printed pages, prevents us from giving more than an 
outline of his route. 

Qur traveller gives, as an introduction, a scanty sketch of his 
descent and antecedents, in whichcertainly it cannot be said, that 
there is much egotism. It is the oft repeated story of the 
humble beginnings of a man of genius; his vrandfather, a sinall 
farmer in the Island of Ulva, one of the Hebrides, having re- 
inoved from thence to near Glasgow, in order to eke out a 
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living for his family. His father died, a deacon of an indepen. 
dent church at Hamilton, in February 1556, while his son was 
roaming through the wilds of Africa. Livingstone himself at 
the age of ten was placed as a “ piecer’’ in a cotton factory, 
but with the enterprize of genius, managed with his savings 
aud during his leisure hours, to learn Latin and Greek, read 
classical authors, attend Divinity and medical lectures, and being 
promoted in his 19th year to be a cotton spinner, a lucrative 
situation, joined the London Missionary Society, with the in. 
tention of proceeding toChina. This was, however, frustrated, 
after he had obtained his medical diploma, by the breaking out 
of the Opium War, and he resolved to go to Africa with a Mr, 
Moffat, who had succeeded in establishing some missionary 
stations there. They went from the Cape to Algoa Bay, and 
striking from thence right into the country, reached after a 
tiresome journey, the furthest outlying missionary quarter of 
Kuruman, in the country of the tribe of Bechuanas called 
* Bakwains,’—or people of the alligator. Each portion of 
this widely extended people having distinct names,as “ Bakatla,” 
‘they of the monkey ;”’ Batlapi, “they of the fish,” and so forth. 

Having gained some knowledge of their language he founded 
a station, called Mabotsa, but was very near ending here his 
laboursrather permaturely inan encounter with a lion, who was 
satisfied, however, with crunching his shoulder, in which subse- 
quently two joints were formed. It would seem as if this ani- 
mal’s saliva possesses some venomous properties, from the 
effects of sloughing and discharge produced in the wound, 
and the length of time which it took to heal the thigh of one of 
the Bakwains, who had been bitten by the same beast, This 
tribe was ruled by a chief namcd Sechele, who had been rein- 
stated in the chieftainship of his fathers by Sebituane, the 
leader of the Makololo, a powerful people of a more northern 
region. He was very much impressed by the first aecounts of 
Christianity, and applied himself so closely to learning to read, 
that in the first day of Dr. Livingstone’s residence at Shonuane, 
Sechele’s Kotla or town, he mastered the alphabet ; and from 
being thin became through want of exercise exceedingly cor- 
pulent. For three years he continued to profess Ins conviction 
of the truths of Christianity, and even proposed to trash his 
people into believing with whips of Rhinoceroshide. At length 
he disinissed the chief obstacle to his conversion, his harem, 
and submitted to baptism, but the friends of the dismissed wives 
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and the most influential of the tribe gained thereby a great 
antipathy to Christianity. ‘This race are chiefly remarkable 
for their belief in the witchcraft of rain making, from which 
no argument could dissuade them, and their method of cap- 
turing wild animals in a Hopo, or pit, the approaches to which 
are hedged round, in a similar manner to that practised on the 
Elephant in India. 

The great enemies of these poor inoffensive people are the 
Dutch Boers of the Cashan Mountains, who commit raids upon 
them, frequently shoot them down, enslave them, and compel 
them to work often without payment. ‘This system of treatment, 
originates from the unjust conduct of the Cape Government, 
which prevents the passage of arms into the country of the 
Bechuanas, and winks at their oppression. The Boers, however, 
take very good care not to attack the Caffres, on the other side 
of their mountains, because retaliation would eusue. The 
chief, Sechele, having requested the loan of a large iron pot from 
Dr. Livingstone, it was handed over to him to be used on an 
expedition into the interior. The fears of the Boers magnified 
this into a large cannon, and an expedition was set on foot by 
them to take it from Sechele. They determined not to allow 
the free passage of any more Enylish into the interior, by break- 
ing np the settlement of the Bakwains at the station of 
Kolobeng. A force of 400 men were sent by their command- 
ant Pretorins in 1852 to disperse the tribe, and in so doing 
plundered the house of Dr. Livingstone, stole 80 head of cattle, 
tore up his library, smashed his stock of medicines, and carried 
off his clothing and furniture. Such are the men whom Sir 
George Cathcart proclaimed independent, with whom he made 
treaties, and to whose tender mercies he cousigned the mission- 
aries, 

The Bakwains have some strange objects of food, roasted and 
pounded locusts, and a large frog named “ Matlamétlo,” which 
lies torpid in periods of drought under roots of plants, and 
suddenly starting forth in rain, is believed to fall from the 
clouds. They are blessed with the scavenger beetle, a most 
useful animal in a hot climate, and the elarid, a magnificent 
antelope, which ranges the plains in countless herds. 

_ Dr. Livingstone planned in May, 1849, a lengthened excur- 
Sion with two English gentlemen, Mr Oswell and Mr. Murray, 
no less than the crossing of the great Kalahari Desert to the 

ake Ngami, of which they had received some indistinct, ex- 
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aygerated account from the natives. Tis desert is called go, 
simply because it contains no running water, and very little 
water in wells. The soil is a light-coloured soft sand, nearly 
pure silica; the beds of ancient rivers are dried up. An 
amazing quantity of grass and roots grow upon it, many of 
which from being herbaceous become tuberous. One of these 
in particular deposits several water-bearing bulbs the size of a 
man’s head, in the circumference of a yard, which are found 
by the natives on striking the surface with stones, through the 
difference of sound. A species of water melon also covers the 
ground in immense quantities, and proves excellent food for all 
animals man included. ‘his immense tract is inhabited by 
Bushmen and Bakalahar}, nomad tribes, who love their liberty 
excessively and fly from the Bechuanas. ‘The scarcity of water 
in their land leads them to a stravge habit of preserving that 
yrecious fluid in Ostrich shells buried in the ground, 

The Bakwains had removed with their missionary from the 
station of Shonuane, tlie first residence of Sechele, to the banks 
of the Kolobeng river, a more healthy spot, and from this 
Livingstone started along with Messrs Oswell and Murray on 
the Ist_of June, 1849, to explore the lake Their course lay 
over the arid desert, in which they were obliged to dig consider- 
able depths for water, and were often several days without that 
commodity. Plenty of game were met consisting of Hlands, 
Buffaloes, Guus, Anielopes, Steinboeks, Giraffes, Ostriches and 
Rhinoceros, but there was great difficulty in kiliog them on 
account of the exhausted state of the horses. Notwithstanding 
the opposition of a native chief, they reached at length on the 
4th July, the river Zouga which flows out of lake Gnawyi, and 
going up the banks of this stream fell in with a tribe called the 
Bayeiye, or Bakoba, who never fight, on account of a tradition, 
that their forefathers’ Lows, which were made of Palma Chrisu, 
being broken, they could no longer try the fortune of war, 
They are therefore overrun by every other horde, and may be 
considered the Quakers of Southern Africa. 

Before reaching the Zouga, our travellers had been deceived 
by the appearance of a lake, caused by the mirage of a large 
saltpan, when they were still at a distance of more than 300 
miles from the object of their search, but after ascending this 
beautifully wooded river, they came to the north-east end of 
the Ngami, and for the first time, on the 1st of August, 1849, 
the eyes of Europeans looked on its waters. As the discovery 
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of this lake had been for a long time a desideratum in South 
African discovery, it may be well to give the author's own 
account of its position and appearance. 


The direction of the lake seemed to be N.N.E. and 8.8. W. by 
compass. The southern portion is said to bend round to the west, 
and to receive the Teoughe from the north, at its north-western 
extremity. We could detect no horizon where we stood, looking 
8.8.W.; nor could we form any idea of the extent of the lake, except 
from the reports of the inhabitants of the district; and as they pro. 
fessed to go round it in three days, allowing twenty-five miles a day, 
would make it seventy-five, or less than seventy geographical miles 
in circumference. Other guesses have been made since as to its 
cireumference, ranging between seventy and one hundred miles, It 
is shallow, for I subsequently saw a native hunting his canoe over 
seven or eight miles of the north-east end ; it can never, therefore, 
be of much value as a commercial highway. 

The water of the lake is perfectly fresh when full, but brackish 
when low; and that coming down the Tamunakle we found to be so 
clear, cold, and soft—the higher we ascended—that the idea of melt- 
ing snow was suggested to our minds. We found this region, with 
regard to that from which we had come, to be clearly a hollow, the 
lowest point being Lake Kumadan; the point of the ebulition of 
water, as shown by one of Newman’s barometric thermometers, was 
only between 20740 and 206, yiving an elevation of not much mere 
than two thousand feet over the level of the sea. We descended above 
two thousand feet in coming to it from Kolobeng. It is the southern 
and lowest part of the great river system beyond, in which large 
tracts of country are inundated annually by tropical rains, hereafter 
to be described. 

{t will be seen hereafter that Dr. Livingstone’s last journey 
solved one of the most interesting problems of geologists con- 
cerning the formation of the African continent. It was con- 
sidered by some of the most eminent men of science, that there 
must be a very high ridge of snowy mountains running as a 
backbone through the interior, somewhat similar to the Andes 
of South America, from which the various river systems, flow- 

bah hy 

ing down to either coast, east and west, took their rise. This 
theory was contested by Sir R. J. Murchison alone, who en- 
deavoured to explain the course of the water by a very different 
and happy hypothesis, that of a large central basin inundated by 
annual rains, aud drained by the various steams. It will be 
seen in following our traveller, that he proves the existence of 
4 . .) . 
such a basin, and discovered the source of the South African 
river system. 

Returning down the Zouga, on the banks of which he found 
several new species of trees, the baobab, palmyra, pink plumtree, 
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&c., elephants in great number caught in pitfalls by the 
natives, a new water antelope called the leché, with elliptically 
ringed horns, and broad headed fishes, mullets and edible 
water snakes, in the water, the three travellers made the best 
of their way back to Kolobeng, where Dr. Livingstone remained 
until the month of Apmil, 13850. 

His second journey made in this latter year was in company 
with his wife and family. ‘They avoided the Kalahari desert 
by making a detour through the territory of a friendly chief, 
and found Mr. Oswell hunting elephants most successfully on 
the Zouga, having killed in one day four large males, whose 
tusks were worth 100 guineas. As soon, however, as they 
reached the lake, his two children fell sick of fever, and his 
servants were soon reduced also, so that he was obliged to give 
up his expedition and return to Kolobeng. 

On his third start in 1851, he crossed the Zouga, and pass- 
ing over a saltpan one hundred miles long and fifteen broad, 
on which the horizon might be taken as at sea, they came 
upon the banks of the Chobe. This river runs through the 
country of the Makololo, one of the paramount tribes of cen- 
tral South Africa, who were subject at this time to a chief 
named Sebituane. Unfortunately for the travellers they got 
into a district infested by the Tsetsé fly, whose bite is mortal to 
ox, horse or dog, and lost forty-three fine oxen in consequence. 
The account given of this baneful insect, the scourge of that 
country, is very interesting, and from it we may extract a few 
particulars. 


It is not much larger than the common housefly, and is nearly 
of the same brown color as the common honey bee ;_ the after part of 
the body has three or four yellow bars across it, the wings project 
beyond this part considerably, and it is remarkably alert,avoiding most 
dexterously all attempts to capture it with the hand, at common 
temperatures. In the cool of the mornings or evenings it is less 
agile. 
~ * ” ~ + ® 
A most remarkable feature in the bite of the Tsetse, is its perfect 
harmlessness in man and wild animals, and even calves so long 4 
they continue to suck the cows. . . The mule, ass, and goats 
enjoy the same immunity from the tsetsé, as man and game. « + F 
The poison does not seem to be injected by a sting, or by one place 
beneath the skin, for when one is allowed to feed freely on the ae 
is seen to insert the middle prong of three portions, into which the 
probocis divides, somewhat deeply into the true skin; it then or 
it out a little way, and it assumes a crimson colour, as the mandi “7 
come into brisk operation. ‘The previously shrunken belly swe 
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out, and if left undisturbed. the fly quietly departs when it is full. 
A slight itching irritation follows, but not more than in the bite of a 
musquito. In the ox this same bite produces no more immediate 
effects than in man. It does not startle him as the gad-fly does; but 
a few days after, the following symptoms supervene; the eye and 
nose begin to run, the coat stares as if the animal were cold, a swel- 
ling appears under the jaw, and sometimes at the navel; and though 
the animal continues to graze, emaciation commences, accompanied 
with a peculiar flaccidity of the muscles, and this proceeds unchecked 
until, perhaps, months after, purging comes on, and the animal, no 
longer able to graze, perishes ina state of extreme exhaustion Those 
which are in good condition, often perish soon after the bite is inflicted, 
with staggering and blindness, as if the brain were affected by it. 
Sudden changes of temperature, produced by falls of rain, seem to 
hasten the progress of the complaint; but in general the enaciation 
goes on poigterraptery for months, and do what we will, the poor 
animals perish miserably. 


This scourge, which prevents the breeding of cattle in some 
of the most extensive grazing districts in South Africa, has 
bid defiance to the skill of many able men, to devise some re- 
medy for its effects. ‘Travelling through the countries infested 
by it is rendered extremely difficult, on account of the certain 
death of the beasts of burthen, horses or horned cattle. What 
the design of Providence may be in placing such a pest in the 
heart of a country, whereby cultivation and civilization is pre- 
vented, and the poor savage reduced to live upon the roots of 
the field or the produce of the chase, it is very difficult to de- 
termine, but it will be a great obstacle to the extension of 
agriculture and enlightenment through this quarter of the 
globe, until some means are discovered to do away with its bad 
effects. 

Continuing along the banks of the Chobe, in the country 
of the Makololo, Mr. Oswell and Dr. Livingstone arrived at 
the village of Banajoa, where they were met by the chief of 
that people, Sebituane, whose career as a conqueror in enter- 
prise, boldness and success has been compared to that of 
Julius Cesar, or that of the early English heroes in Bengal. 


“Sebituane was about forty-five years of age, of a tall and wiry 
form, an olive or coffee and miik colour and slightly bald; in manner 
cool and collected, and more frank in his answers than any other chief 

ever met. Ile was the greatest warrior ever heard ot beyond the 
colony, for unlike Mosilikatse, Dingan, and others, be always led his 
men into battle himself. When he saw the enemy he felt the edge 
of his battle-axe and said, * Aha! it is sharp, and whoever turns his 
k on the enemy will feel its edge.” So fleet of foot was he, that 
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all his people knew there was no escape for the coward, as any such 
would be cut down without mercy. In some instances of skulkin 
he allowed the individual to return home; then calling him, he would 
say, “ Ah, you prefer dying at home to dying in the field, do you? 
you shall have your desire.” This was the signal for his immediate 
execution.” 

This hero was originally driven away from Kuruman in 1824 
by theGriquas. He crossed the Bakalahari desert twice, losing 
all his cattle, defeated the Bakwains and other tribes in a pitched 
battle, and then returned to the banks of the Zouga and Take 
Gnami. There he overran the whole country, subjecting all 
the races, then passing up along the Chobe, overcame the 
Batoka and the Bamangwato, and reduced them under his sway, 
The Matabele, a Caffir tribe, under the famous chief, Mosilikatse, 
attempted to conquer him, but they were defeated in the islands 
of the Zambesi, and compelled to retreat. He then extended 
his sway up the valley of the Barotse, the most fruitful and 
populous of this part of Africa, to the frontiers of Londa, 
which borders the Portuguese territory of Angola. In fact, 
he spread his dominion over a territory 4 or 500 miles long, 
by 200 broad, and caused the name of the Makololo to be 
feared by all their neighbours. His generosity and affability 
to strangers, even the poorest and most distressed, was well- 
known; he entertained and treated them inthe most lordly man- 
ner. Unfortunately, he died of inflammation of the lungs, du- 
ring Dr. Livingstone’s visit, and was buried in his cattle-pen, all 
the cattle being driven for an hour or two around and over his 
grave, in order to obliterate it, such being the custom of the 
Bechuana. He wassucceededin the chieftainship by his daugh- 
ter, Ma-Mochisane, or the mother of Mochisane, it being the 
usage of this people to call the women after their children. 
Mrs. Livingstone was named Ma-Robert, after her eldest child. 

Mr. Oswell and Dr. Livingstone, pushed on further to the 
North-Rast, one hundred and thirty miles to Sesheke, the chief 
place of the Makololo, and there discovered, for the first time, 
in the month of June, 1851, the magnificent stream of the 
Leeambye, or Zambesi river, from three to six hundred yards 
wide and very deep. Itis here in the very centre of the conti 
nent, not at all in the position or flowing in the direction 
pointed outin the Portuguese maps. It rises annually, by i 
undation, some tweuty feet, and covers with its flood filteen oF 
twenty miles of land along its banks. The slave trade was 
found to be carried on here by a people called the {ambart, 
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exchanging captive and kidnapped youths for old Portuguese 
muskets. This was the farthest point of the third journey of 
Dr. Livingstone, who returned from thence to the Cape, after 
an absence of eleven years from civilized society, sha having 
despatched his family to England, with a promise of rejoining 
them in a couple of years, made preparations for his last and 
longest trip, extending over an four years. 

It is not necessary for us to follow him through the account 
he gives of the different divisions of African tribes living upon 
and beyond the Orange river, and their contests with the Boers, 
except in this, that the colonial government seems to have been 
very ill advised in the proclamation of independence of these 
latter, and the way iu which they placed the former almost 
completely in their power, by prohibiting or preventing all 
transmission of arms or ammunition, The Griquas and Bechu- 
anas of the border races, are very friendly towards the English, 
and would form a very good defence against any Northern 
hostility, whereas, the Boers manifest great ill will towards the 
Cape colonists, and endeavour to prevent, as far as in tliem lies, 
the passage of traders into the interior. This opposition can 
be only got rid of, either by the complete subjection of the Boers, 
ot by maintaining the independence of the tribes. The chief 
Sechele and his tribe, had been scattered and dispossessed, as 
before related, during the absence of their missionaries, by these 
ruthless descendants of the Dutch settlers. Mr. Moffat, at 
the station of Kuruman, had received a piteous fetter, detailing 
the plundering expedition, the destruction of Livingstone’s 
éattle, goods and books, and the burning of the town. The 

hief afterwards tried to reach England by the Cape, to lay his 
cise before Queen Victoria, but received such bad countenance 
in the colony, that he returned in despair to his wandering 
people. Thus liave these unfortunate natives been sacrificed to 
the rapacity of a set of degenerated hialf-castes, or seini-Muro- 
peans, who will be hereafter found the greatest obstacle to the 
extension of trade and civilization into the interior. 

Dr. Livingstone discusses here at some length the duties of 
Missionaries, and the obligation on them to proceed at once in- 
fo the heart of the country, and to establish new stations as 
they go along, instead of appropriating old ones. It .s strange 
also, that he recommends tlie system of the old monasteries, 
Which were centres of civilization, where the monks practised 

agriculture, fed and taught their converts, uursed the sick, and 
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spread their religion and civilization at the same time. The 
self-supporting method of these establishments, and the pecus 
liar benefits arising from them in a new country, and among 
a savage people, seein to have struck forcibly on his mind, and 
brought home conviction to him in spite of an innate preju- 
dice. Undoubtedly the mind of a barbarian is more easily 
opened and affected by benefits conferred upon him, and practical 
illustrations of the effects of Christianity, than by any abstract 
teaching, reading of books which appear cabalistic to them, 
singing of psalms which are taken as invocations of demons, 
and enunciations of doctrines beyond their comprehension, 
Mr. Moffat, the missionary at the station of Kuruman, went 
through the labour of translating the Bible into the language 
of the Bechuanas, called the Sichuana, but it is doubtful whether 
it can ever be made use of, as most likely the race will be 
scattered or become extinct before any number of them can be 
taught toread. Dr. Livingstone in another place expresses his 
dissatisfaction at the small amount of religious instruction im- 
bibed by these tribes. They assented to every proposition uttered 
to them, and gave complete credence to all that was said, but 
whenafterwards questioned about the subject, declared their utter 
inability to remember anything; it had all passed out of their 
heads, Hither the form of religion was too abstract, unsuited 
for uneducated minds, or the method of instruction deficient. 
We shall find hereafter, that Dr. Livingstone adopted subse- 
quently another and rather curious manner of explaining 
Christianity to the heathen. 

His account of the South African Lion is much the same as, 
and confirms in a high degree, the stories, which have hitherto 
appeared rather improbable, of Mr. Gordon Cumming con- 
cerning that animal, his habits, and the facility of hunting him. 
He is not at all that ferocious and bold beast, which is met 
with on the borders cf the Northern Sahara Desert, where he 
delights in the blood of man, and carries off cattle from the 
midst of their human protectors. ‘I'he Southern Lion flies 
like a greyhound from the face of the hunter, fears to altack 
the Buffalo alone, and has been known to be tossed on the horns 
of a cow, defending her calf from his claws. ‘The following 
adventure of a Mr. Vardon is given in a note, and well illus- 
trates the character of this animal. 


Oswell and I were riding along the banks cf the Limpopo. when 
a water buck started in front of us. I dismounted and was following 
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it through the jungle, when three buffaloes got up, and after going a 
little distance stood still, and the nearest bull turned round and 
looked at me. A ball from the two-ouncer crashed into his shoul- 
der, and they all three made off. Oswell and I followed as soon as 
{ had re-loaded, and when we were in sight of the buffalo, and 

ining on him at every stride, three lions leaped on the unfortunate 
aap he bellowed must lustily as he kept up a kind of running 
fight; but he was of course soon overpowered and pulled down. 
We hada fine view of the struggle, and saw the lions on their hind 
legs tearing away with teeth and claws in most ferocious style. We 
crept up within thirty yards, and kneeling down, blazed away at the 
lions. My rifle was a single barrel and I had no spare gun. One 
lion fell dead almost on the buffalo; he had merely time to turn 
towards us, seize a bush with his teeth, and drop dead with the 
stick in his jaws. ‘The second made off immediately ; and the third 
raised his head, coolly looked round for a moment, then went on 
tearing and biting at the carcase as hard as ever. We retired a 
short distance to load, then again advanced and fired. The lion 
made off, but a ball that he received ought to have stopped him, as it 
went clean through his shoulder blade. He was followed up and 
killed, after having charged several times. Both lions were males. 
It is not often that one bags a brace of lions and a bull buffalo in 
about ten minutes. It was an exciting adventure and I shall never 
forget it. 

The lion fears the elephant and rhinoceros, of whose habits 
and those of the ostrich, Dr. Livingstone gives such an account 
as confirms completely all that has been already stated by 
Mr. Cumming on the subject. In fact he supports com- 
pletely that gentleman’s relation of the number of game and 
the amount of sport to be had in following them. It is unne- 
cessary for us to go here into any consideration of those matters, 
as Our space compels us to follow the traveller through his 
final journey. 

He started from Kuruman in January. 1853, avoiding the 
desert and the parts infested by the tsetse, and crossing the 
Chobe, arrived at Linyanti, the capital town of the Makololo, 
about the end of May. There he found the sovereignty 
changed; Ma-Mochisane, the daughter of Sebituane, whom he 
ad appointed to succeed him, had resigned in favour of her 
brother Sekeletu. Another brother named Mpépe laid a plot 
for the assassination of Sekeletu, and but for the fortunate in- 
tervention of Dr. Livingstone, covering the chief with his bod Vs 
the scheme would have succeeded. Mpépe was led out a mile 
into the open land and speared, such being the usual mode of 
fxecution. The Makololo have an excellent, orderly method 
ol trying disputes and offences ; each party makes his speech in 
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turn and produces his witnesses ina regular manner, The 
elders then give their opinion, and the chief finally delivers his 
judgment, having complete power of life and death. 

When Sebituane died, his wives were divided among some 
of the most influential underchiefs, thus assuring considerable 
influence and connexion to the family. The Makololo women 
do not work much asin other African races, as great numbers 
of subjected tribes gathered together in villages, perform certain 
compulsory services and are made to till the soil. ‘These are 
called Makalaka, which, however, is looked upon as a term of 
reproach. 

Sekeletu presented Dr, Livingstone with ten large ivory tusks, 
besides furnishing him with canoes for the navigation of the 
Chobe, and the Zambesi. ‘The missionary in return gave an 
improved breed of goats, fowls, and a pair of cats. One of these 
last animals was speared by a native, who brought it to the chief, 
as an ollering of a rare discovery, thus destroying at once all 
hope of the propagation of the animal. 

Leaving Linyanti in company with the chief and a large 
retinue, our traveller moved forward towards the Leeambye 
through a flat country, well peopled with villages, in which they 
received the kindest reception, beer and milk being constantly 
provided. Sekeletu took care to have a perpetual supply of 
oxen to furnish fresh meat, and the huts of the Makololo were 
found to be very clean and comfortable. Reaching the banks 
of the great river, (for that is the meaning of Leeambye or 
Zambesi), & great number of canoes were required to transport 
the party on their journey towards the Barotse Valley, the most 
fertile and populous district under the Makololo. Here on the 
banks of the Zambesi exist a great number of a beautiful little 
antelope, called the Tinydne, of which the following description 
is given. 

«Tt stands about 18 inches high, is very graceful in its move 
ments, and uttersacry of alarm not unlike that of the domestic 
fowl; it is ofa brownish colour on the sides and back, with the 
belly and lower part of the tail white ; it is very timid, but the ma- 
ternal affection, that the little thing bears to its young will often 
induce it to offer battle even to aman approaching it, When the 
young one is too tender to run about with the dam, she puts one 
foot on the prominence about the seventh cervical vertebra ot 
withers, the instinet of the young enables it to understand that it 38 
now required to kneel down and to remain quite still, till it hears 
the bleating of its dam. If you see an otherwise gregarious abe- 
antelope separated from the herd, and going alone anywhere, you 
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may be sure she has laid her little one to sleep in some cozy spot. 
The colour of the hair in the young is better adapted for assimila- 
ting it with the ground, than that of the elder animals, which do not 
need to be screened from the observation of birds of prey. I ob- 
served the Arabs at Aden, when making their camels kneel down, 

ress the thumb on the withers in exactly the same way the ante- 
hopes do with their young; probably they have been led to the cus- 
tom by seeing the plan adopted by the Gazelle of the Desert. 


Ascending the Zambesi, through the country of the Ban- 
veti, a basketmaking, peaceful people, and passing a series of 
falls, the principal of which, called Gonye, has a height of 30 
feet, they arrived in the valley of the Barotse, which Dr. 
Livingstone compares for appearance, richness aad fertility to 
that of the Nile. It is from 20 to 30 miles in width, sloping 
gently from wooded heights of two or three hundred feet on 
each side, and is perhaps one hnndred miles long. It is an- 
nually inundated, exceedingly fertile, but not put to a tithe 
of the use it might be. Grass is seen growing there twelve 
feet high and as thick as a man’s thumb. Two men who had 
backed Mpépe in his conspiracy were here taken, and tossed 
into the river by the order of Sekeletu. Naliele the capital 
of the Barotse is built on an artificial mound constructed by an 
old chief named Santuru, to preserve it no doubt from 
the inundations. Here the traveller met with some of the 
Mambari, the greatest slave dealers in this part of the Con- 
tinent. They plait their hair in three-foldcords and lay them 
down around the head. In this part of the country there 
seems to exist a stronger impression of the existence of ano- 
ther state of being and of spirits, than amongst any of the 
more southern tribes. When the sun is surrounded by a halo 
they consider that the Barimo or gods have a picho (council) 
and that the Lord (sun) is in the centre of it, Shortly after 
on reaching the town of Sekeletu’s mother, thence called Ma- 
Sekeletu, great rejoicings were undertaken on the arrival of 
the chief, Large quantities of oxen, milk and beer (boyaloa) 
Were contributed by the villages, and a novel species of dance 
executed. It seems to be very similar to that described as 
existing among the North American Indians by Catlin, and 
called the tomahawk dance. A hundred warriors form a circle, 
gtasping their clubs and battleaxes; each shonts in time to a 
tude sort of chorus, stamping twice with one leg and then 
Once with the other, creating a hideous din and dust. 

The party returned down the Zambesi and up the Chobe to 
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Linyanti, where Dr. Livingstone made fresh preparations for q 
renewed start towards the west coast, and the Portuguese set. 
tlements at Angola, ‘Twenty-seven of the Makololo were ap. 
pointed to accompany him, by a “ picho” ora regular assembly, 
aud having determined on carrying the least possible bagyage 
with him, he provided his party with five guns, of which he 
himself had two, and set out a-fresh down the Chobe, to its 
confluence with the Leeambye, and ascended this latter river 
again to the Barotse valley. According to the generous orders 
of Sekeletu, the villages along the banks supplied the travel. 
Jers with great quantities of food and fruits, one kind of which sup. 
plies a species of mux vomica, and another. called mamosho 
(mother of morning) about the size of a walnut, a sort of 
apple, is stated to be truly: delicious. Great numbers of hip- 
popotaim, iguanos, and king-fishers were met on the route, 
‘The Makololo had planned a cattle foray, something in the nature 
of levying black-mail, but Dr. Livingstone made use of his in- 
fluence with success and prevented the carrying out of the 
marauding expedition, and even caused soime captives, who had 
been taken in a former attack, to be released and sent 
back to their people. The Barotse valley is infested by 
alligators, which are not, however held in the same dread 
as amongst the Bakwains. This latter people expel from their 
tribe any person bitten by this animal, and spit out at the 
very sigit of one, but not so in this part of the continent, an 
lustance being given of a man who had been taken under water, 
and had managed to free himself by stabbing the beast behind 
the shoulder, and then came forth with the marks of the teeth 
in his thigh. 

Libouta was the last town of the Makololo, and after pass- 
ing a few outlying cattle stations, the party came into Londa, 
a very extensive country, subject to the sway of Matiamvo, 4 
very powerful chief, bordering on the Portuguese province of 
Angola, and occupying the entire centre of the continent. So 
far the Leeambye river had been found of noble width, nearly 
as large as the Thames at London Bridge, though not so deep; 
many interruptions occur in its course from rapids and islands, 
but long deep reaches of twenty or thirty mies lie between. 
On the whole it appears to be a grand highway for civilization 
into the interior, ‘Lhe travellers now commenced ascending a 
confluent stream, the Leeba, which flows in from the N.W., and 
on the 6th January, 1854, came into the territory of two female 
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chiefs, Manenko, and Nyamoand, the interview with the latter 
of whom and her husband is somewhat interesiing. ‘The dis- 
course was delivered through two interpreters and the husband, 
until it came to the chief, who sent the answer back through 
the same roundabout channel. It is curious that even among 
the most savage, the female character preserves iis love of form 
‘and ceremony, as the chief support of its digmty. ‘Che 
white man’s hair attracted the greatest attention ; it wasdeclared 
to be the mane of a lion, or a wig made from the same ma- 
terial. ‘The people here are very superstitious, demanded con- 
stantly medicine and charms, and possessed some remains of 
idolatry in the shape of wooden carved idol heads. Manenko 
turned out to be an arrant scold, but proved herself a good 
pedestrian, leading the party at a round pace towards the town 
of her uncle Shinté, in spite of a heavy drizzling rain, and 
almost without a shred of skin covering. She was accom- 
panied by her husband and @ drummer, who kept up an inces- 
sant beating, until the wet rendered vain his efforts to produce 
noises Very thick forests were passed through in which ar- 
tificial beehives were commonly met with, a good trade in wax 
being carried on by the inhabitants. ‘Their lodgings at night 
were furnished by the villages, near which they passed, lend- 
ing the roofs of their huts to cover the party. A general idea 
seemed to prevail that the white man had come out of the 
sea, and that his hair was made long and thin by the seawater. 

Shinté, the chief of one of the most considerable Balonda 
tribes, received the travellers in great state, surrounded by lus 
warriors and women. ‘Ihe husband of Manenko announced 
the party, related their deeds, and demanded hospitality and a 
free passage. Hverything was given in right royal style, and 
a band of three drummers and four piano players sent to delight 
the guests. The piano, or marimba, is a musical instrument 
somewliat in the nature of an harmonicon, consisting of a num- 
ber of wooden keys of various lengths, slung across two hoops, 
each key having a calabash or empty gourd under it to act as 
sounding-board or bell, the melody being elicited by small 
drum sticks striking the keys. ‘The whole machine is hung 
round the neck of the performer, whose ability 1s estimated by 
the nimbleness of his execution. Unfortunately Shinté’s town 
and neighbourhood has a very unenviable notoriety, from the 
prevalence of the slave trade in its vicinity, and the practice of 
kidnapping children and even grown persons by night. ‘The 
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smallest pretence or fault against the chief’s authority is made 
a pretext for selling into slavery. Shinté presented Dr. Living. 
stone with a young girl slave, “to be a child” to draw him 
water and atteid on him, but the missionary, alike honourably 
and as a stroke of policy, refused the present and lectured the 
chief on the impropriety of the traffic. 

The traveller exhibited here a magic lantern which he had 
brought with him, as a ready means of explaining many scenes 
of the Bible and Testament to the immediate senses of his 
neophytes. 1t may be questionable, how far it is not contrary 
to the policy and spirit of the reformed religion, to make use 
of any picture or graven image to convey the doctrines of faith 
to minds of the believer. No matter what may be the theory, 
the practical effect on the minds of the Balonda women was 
very strong, for no sooner had they seen the image of Abraham 
with the uplifted knife about to sacrifice his son Isaac, and saw 
the slide move, as if the blow were about being given, than 
they fled from the presence with eries of “ mother, mother,” 
and could not be again got to look upon the magic sheet. 
Shinté himself was greatly delighted with the performance, and 
examined the instrument with interest, but it does not appear 
that it was of any use in operating his conversion. He pre- 
sented to Dr. Livingstone on his departure, a shell ornament, 
formed from the end of a conieal univalve, considered of im- 
mense value, and designed to show the greatness of his friend- 
ship, 

Leaving the banks of the Leeba river the party struck across 
immense plains, the greatest part of which was covered with 
thick grass and large pools of water knee deep. The rainy 
season had set in, and fever, its usual accompaniment, seized 
upon the traveller. Nevertheless he pushed forward, crossing 
many swollen rivers, the water of which, notwithstanding the 
inundation, was singularly clear. The principal food con- 
tributed on the march consisted of Manivc meal, prepared from 
two kinds of that root, one sweet, the other bitter ; it furnished 
but a very sorry sort of porridge for a person accustomed to 
the use of oxflesh. Several parties were met with, the subjects 
of the Londa chief, Matiamvo, which is the hereditary name of 
the head ruler ; the last bearer of it seems to have been afflicted 
with some sort of mania, as he was in the habit of running 
mucks among his subjects and slaughtering them indis- 
criminately. Katema the chief of a considerable town, received 
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them graciously, and sent them forward to the Lake Dilolo, a small 
sheet of water, situated in the midst of watery plains, from 
which flow two large streams, both called Lotembwa. 

Here a curious phonomena was met with, for the high table 
land in which this lake is situated, seems to be the water shed 
between the rivers running to the east and west coasts. It is 
a large elevated marsh on which the annual rain floods rest, 
and slowly drain off by the lake and a number of small streams 
running north and south. One of the Lotembwas runs to the 
north, and falls into the Quango, which comes out on the west 
coast above Angola, and the other turns down to the south 
easl, pouring its waters into the Zambesi, and falling into the 
Indian Ocean. * Thus the problem of the river systems of this 
port of the African Continent has been completely solved, with- 
out the necessity of the supposition of a central ridge of snow- 
capped mountains to act as feeders for the everflowing currents 
to either coast. 

Crossing another stretch of the watery plain, the party 
arrived at a deep valley, down which the water flowed away 
from them towards the North. In this region they came 
upon the country through which the Portuguese traders and 
Mambari slave-dealers bring their goods, and the consequence 
was, that every species of extortion was attempted to be practiced 
upon them, such as being obliged to pay toll at crossing bridges, 
or for the hire of canoes, exorbitant demands for food, or even 
lor the right of passage through the country. At one village 
of the Chiboque, the chief Njambi, although he had been pre- 
sented with the hump and ribs of an ox, which had been 
slaughtered, turned out his whole force, and surrounded the 
small encampment. Nothing but the coolest conduct on the 
part of Livingstone was able to save his party from annihilation 
or slavery. He sat on his camp-stool, with his double-barrelled 
rile across his knees, and although ultimately obliged to make 
some present, in order to avert bloodshed, yet his firm counte- 
uance awed the savages, and compelled them to refrain from a 
direct attack. ‘They were frequently subjected to the same 
treatment in various places as they advanced, and were finally 
deserted by their guides. Fever had reduced the missionary 
toa mere skeleton, his clothes and tent were mere slireds, the 
hearts of his Makololo and Ambonda companions began to fail, 
but as they saw that there was nothing for it but to support one 
another to the last, they heroically resolved to continue on to 
the Portuguese settlements. 
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The Kasai and Quango rivers were reached flowing through 
deep marshy valleys, the character of the country being com. 
pletely changed since they had left the watery plain beyond 
Lake Dilolo. The description of this part of the continent is 
so interesting, that it may be well to give it in the author’s own 
words. ri 


On the 30th (March 1854) we came to a sudden descent from 
the high lands, indented by deep narrow valleys, over which we had 
lately been travelling. It is generally so steep that it can only be 
descended at particular points, and even there I was obliged to dis. 
mount, though so weak that I had to be led by my companions, to 
prevent my toppling over in walking down. It was annoying to feel 
myself so helpless, for I never liked to see a man, either sick or well, 
give in effeminately. Below us lay the valley of the Quango, If 
you sit on the spot where Mary, Queen of Scots, viewed thc battle 
of Langside, and look down on the valley of Clyde, you may see in 
miniature the glorious sight which a much greater and richer valley 
presented to our view. It is about a hundred miles broad, clothed 
with dark forest, except where the light green grass covers meadow 
lands on the Quango, which here and there glances out in the sun, as 
it wends its way to the north. The opposite side of this great valley 
appears like a range of lofty mountains, and the descent into it about 
a mile, which, measured perpendicularly, may be from a thousand to 
twelve hundred feet. Emerging from the gloomy forests of Londa, 
this magnificent prospect made us all feel, as if a weight had been 
lifted off our eyelids. A cloud was passing across the middle of the 
valley, from which rolling thunder pealed, while all above was glorious 
sunlight ; and when we went down to the part where we saw it pass- 
ing, we found that a very heavy thunder shower had fallen under 
the path of the cloud, and the bottom of the valley, which from above 
seemed quite smooth, we discovered to be intersected and furrowed 
by great numbers of deepcut streams. Looking back from below, 
the descent appears as the edge of a table-land, with numerous It 
dented dells, and spurs jutting out all along, giving it a serrated ap- 
pearance. Both the top and sides of the sierra are covered with trees, 
but large patches of the more perpendicular parts are bare, and ex- 
hibit the red soil, which is general over the region we have now 
entered. The hollow affords a section of this part of the country; 
and we find that the uppermost stratum is the ferruginous cunglome- 
rate already mentioned. The matrix is rust of iron (or hydrous 
peroxide of iron, and hematite), and in it are embodied waterworn 
pebbles of sandstone and quartz.” 


In this magnificent valley, among other new African pro- 
ducts, the bamboo was met with, growing as thick as a ma s 
arm. ‘I'his shows a very great change of climate, as this plant 
is not met with anywhere in the more Southern latitudes. The 
usual demand of an ox, a man, or a tusk, was made by each 
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tribe, as a toll for free passage, and considerable difficulty 
was met with in getting through without a regular fight. At 
length the party fell in with a half-caste Portuguese trader, 
named Cypriano di Abreu, a sergeant in the militia of the set- 
tlement of Angola, and who knowing thoroughly how to deal 
with natives, brought them across the Quango River scathless, 
aud with true generosity, led them to his station at the other 
side, and provided them with abundant food. The half-caste 
militia under this man’s command, could read and write their 
own language very freely, but Dr. Livingstone at once finds 
fault with their possessing some Roman Catholic books, Lives 
of Saints, and having some relics and images, according tothe form 
of that religion. Some remarks which he passes here upon their 
church, serve to show, that notwithstanding his long intercourse 
with foreign nations and rude people, the spirit of intolerance and 
prejudice, which is a main character of the religion he professes, 
have not been eradicated from his heart. A statement he 
makes also with respect to their not having any copy of the 
Bible, shows his complete ignorance of the doctrine and prac- 
tice of the Roman Catholic Church with respect to that book. 
We thall see hereafter, that a much wilder spirit of Christianity 
was exhibited co him by the head of that religion in the pro- 
vince of Angola. 

On the 10th of May the party left Cypriano, and advanced 
to the first Portuguese town, Cassange, where they were hospi- 
tally received by the commandant, and the missionary himself 
clothed anew. Easter day, the 16th, was celebrated in grand 
style with fruits and wine from Portugal, biscuits from America, 
butter from Cork, and beer from England. ‘Chey were subse- 
quently sent on, under the guidance of a serjeant, and crossing 
the heights of Tala Mungongo, similar to those down which 
they had descended from the plateau before described, came 
upon the Coango river, which runs down to the West coast. 
Great kindness was shown them wherever they came, as both 
Dr, Livingstone and many of his Makololo were severely 
handled by fever, and in many cases scarcely able to walk. 
They passed through the district of Ambaca, in which are found 
curious rocks, similar to those found at Stonehenge on Salisbury 
plains, and strange to relate, the teaching of the Jesuits in these 
muntties is very much praised ‘by the Protestant missionary. 
The district, of Gohango Alto appears tu be one of the 
ost fertile and prosperous of the whole province, and is par- 
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ticularly remarkable for the flourishing state of the coffee plan. 


tations within if. 

The Makololo began to fear as they approached the coast, 
that they would be kidnapped and sold into slavery. Their 
leader’s repeated assurances, however, restored their confidence, 
but their fears with respect to the possibility of their obtain- 
ing food, after having arrived as they styled it at the endof 
the world, were not so easily allayed. They had formerly con. 
ceived, that the earth was one extended plain without limit, 
but when they first beheld the sea, and, as they afterwards 
expressed it, the world said to them “I am finished, there is 
no more of me,” it was very difficult to convince them that 
they would have any prospect of sustenance. Dr. Livingstone 
was at this time dreadfully reduced by fever, and chronic 
dysentry, so that he could not remain on the back of his 
riding ox more than ten minutes at a time. He met, liowever, 
with the kindest reception from Mr. Gabriel, the English 
Commissioner for the suppresion of the slave trade at Loanda, 
the chief port of Angola, and after having slept six months on 
the ground, enjoyed himself luxuriantly in an English bed. 

The Portuguese province of Angola is not at present ina 
very flourishing condition, as to trade. Its chief town, Loanda, 
has decreased in consideration, numbering about 12,000 souls, 
and a large portion of its harbour has been filled up by shift- 
ing sands, ‘The slave trade, which formerly existed here in 
great strength, and was the main export of the colony, being 
put an end to, the natural resources of the country have not 
yet been sufficiently developed to giveit that importance which it 
merits in its relations with foreign countries. The Portuguese 
who go out there from the mother country, act in the same 
manner as the English civilians do, who proceed to India, 
Their object is to make rapid fortunes, and all the native pro- 
duce being cheap, and the imports in their hands, a large a¢- 
cumulation of profits is not a labour of many years. The 
military commandants of the different districts ure especially 
favoured in this respect, and form very wealthy establisliments, 
sometimes at the undue expense of the natives. The capt 
bilities of the province are not at all opened up, no high roads 
or proper meats of communication are established with so ho 
terior, the whole commerce from the higher lands being broug 
down to the coast on the backs of carriers, according to a com 
pulsory system. 
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Great attention was paid to the travellers by all the authori- 
ties; the Bishop of Angola at the head of them, offered his 
physician for their service. The Makololo were particularly 
amazed at the stone houses, ships of war, and celebration of 
mass in the Cathedral, which they look upon as @ charming of 
jemons, having never seen any religious ceremony, except 
those among the heathen tribes of Londa. They engaged 
themselves in unloading a ship freighted with coal for the crui- 
gers, and worked fora month and a-half, receiving pay, for 
which they bought with exceeding discretion good strong calico, 
fowls, and other products, which they meant to bring home to 
their people at Sesheké and Linyanti. ‘The worthy Bishop, 
who was also governor of Loanda, shewed the greatest good 
will towards the Protestant missionary, and declared himself 
averse to all persecution of sectaries. He shewed a toleration 
of religion in his opinions far above that evinced by Dr. 
Livingstone himself, in an interview with whom he compared 
the various sects of Christians, to a number of persons pro- 
ceeding down the different streets in the town and sure to ar- 
rive at the same point at last, namely the eternal felicity of all 
their aspirations, 

The missionary suffered 2 severe attack of relapse of fever, 
when he thought that he had nearly recovered from the effects of 
lis previous journey, and was thus delayed for many months 
before he could hope to resume his journey back to the country 
of the Makololo, and the east coast. He had fondly promised 
himself to rejoin his family in England, but the destitute state 
it Which his native friends would be left, the distance they 
should have to travel back to their own country, and the ob- 
ligation he felt himself under to see them out of their troubles, 
determined him to undertake the wearying travel a second time. 
The Board of Public Works of Loanda gave him a handsome 
present for the chief Sekeletu, consisting of a colonel’s com- 
plete uniform anda horse, complete clothing for all his men, 
uid a brace of donkeys to perpetuate the breed in the interior, 
= animal not being subject to the ravages of the tsetsé fly. 
ee entante of the town also gave many articles of trade, and 

ts of recommendation to the authorities on the Hast Coast 
ot Aitica, Fresh supplies of cotton cloth, ammunition, beads 
td muskets were laid in, and the Makololo had amassed great 
quantities of goods and fowl, which they intended carrying 

k to their families, so that when the party started on the 
peor September, 1854, on their home journey, they were well 

€d against every emergency, 
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On their return Livingstone took a different route in order 
to explore more fully the interior of the Portuguese province 
He visited the sites of many decayed monasteries, iron foun. 
dries, factories and plantations, no longer in the thriving eon- 
dition in which they formerly existed. He found the interior 
very well fitted for all kinds of agriculture, coffee plantations, 
and particularly the growth of cotton. A peculiar species of 
fowl] with curled feathers, calculated to abate the effects of the 
heat of the sun, attracted his attentionand that of the Makololo, 
who procured some specimens for their own country, A 
strange insect was met with, which distilled water at the rate of 
two pints in the twenty-four hours, and seemed to derive it, as 
was proved by experiment, from the constituents of the atmos. 
phere alone. Many other strange customs and _ peculiarities 
were observed which it would take up too mucli space to relate, 
although the details given in the author’s own narrative are 
peculiarly interesting. 

One.curious geological phenomenon deserves to be noticed, 
namely, the rocks of Pungo Andongo, a group of luge columns, 
rising to the height of two or three hundred feet, in one of the 
most fertile districts. They are found on the estate of a 
Colonel Pires, who raises in their vicinity many Luropean 
luxuries unknown in other parts of this region. ‘They seem to 
have been formed by the abrasion of the waters of the sea, ata 
period beyond the memory of man, when the greater part of the 
low countries were submerged. ‘They are composed of conglo- 
merate, formed of a great variety of pebbles mixed up in red 
saud-stone, and fossil palms have been found embedded in 
their structure. 

Crossing the ridge of Tala Mungongo, the party arrived 
aguin on theirreturn at the frontier village of Cassenge. Here 
they resolved to change their route, and striking off some. 
what to the north east, to avoid the inhospitable country 
through which the slave dealers usually went, in which they 
had been formerly frequently stopped by demands for toll. 
Scarcely, however, had they passed the Quango River, than 
they were at once assailed by fever, which in Livingstone s cast 
assumed the rheumatic form, and laid him up for twenty! 
days ina hut. They had surmounted the eastern ndge of o 
Cassenge Valley before described, and which was now foun 
to be nearly 5000 feet over the sea. When they were able ! 
move forward, the head man of the village in which they bs 
stopped collected his warriors, and made a serious attack upo# 
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them in a thick forest. Fortunately the missionary had _pos- 
session of a six-barrelled revolver, a present from Captain 
Need, of Her Majesty’s Brig Linnet, and the siglit of its gaping 
mouths soon brought the chief to his senses. They found 
themselves now in the territory of the Balonda, the subjects of 
Matiamvo, and experienced great difficulty in passing through 
it, in consequence of the great number of small rivers to be 
crossed, and the rapacity and unfriendly conduct of the chiefs. 
Atlength they reached the banks of the Kasai, across which 
they gained a passage by stratagem, and came upon the watery 
plains in the neighbourhood of Lake Dilolo. 

‘The progress of the party down the banks of the Leeba and 
the Zambesi, through those districts which they had formerly 
visited, was one continued series of rejoicings, and receptions, the 
villages vieing with each other in kind offices towards the travellers, 
whom they had never expected to see returning to their homes, 
Shinté, who had formerly received them in such royal state, 
was now no less generous, and highly delighted by a small 
present of a couple of yards of cotton cloth. A species of un- 
natural civil war was found to be carried on between two brother 
chiefs, Masiko and Limboa, each of whom had fled from the 
rule of Sebituane among the Makololo, and _ set himself up inde- 
pendently with a portion of his tribe. Each sought the pre- 
eminence and had already had some engagements on that 
subject, but the tuissionary by his interference was enabled to 
settle the quarrel, and caused the younger to succumb to the 
elder. A message was sent to the female chief Manenko, 
whose husband came to meet the party, and performed the 
Kasendi with one of the Makolelo, named “Pitsane. This is 
a ceremony, iu which each person drinks a drop of the other’s 
blood in some beer, and has the effect of making them be con- 
sidered blood relations, bound to protect each other on all 
cccasions. Dr, Livingstone once performed an operation on 
the arm of a young woman, some of whose blood was squirted 
into his eye ; this accident was held sufficient to make him a 
blood relation, and to give him a right to have food cooked for 
him by the girl, He had a narrow escape on the banks of the 
Leeba from the charge of a Buffalo, who passed over him 
although the animal’s shoulder was broken by a rifle ball. 

_ At the village of Libonta, the frontier of the Makololo, the 
Ny ofthe natives on the return of the expedition knew no 
‘ounds, ‘The women were especially delighted, a kotla or 
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assembly was got together, and many speeches made at both 
sides. Oxen were slaughtered, meal, milk and butter supplied 
in abundance, and though the travellers could make no return, 
the hospitable villagers said; It does not matter, you have 
opened a path for us, and we shall have sleep.” —_ ‘This expres. 
sion is made use of all through South Central Africa to denote 
cessation of warlike marauding expeditions. Their progress 
down the Barotse valley was a species of triumph, every village 
supplied an ox, sometimes two, notwithstanding that the party 
returned as poor as they set out, on account of the extortion 
that was practised by the Balonda. 

At Naliele they found that the daughter of chief Mepololo, 
and her child, had been brutally strangled by one of the Mako- 
lolo, through jealousy. The punishment was very summary, 
the murderer and his wife,who seemed to have known something 
of the matter and had not dissuaded him, being thrown to- 
gether into the river. The Makololo of the expedition were 
in many cases disagreeably surprised to find, that their wives 
had married other husbands in their absence. The chief, how. 
ever, on the application of Livingstone, caused some of them to 
be restored to their rightful lords. As they proceeded down 
the Zambesi in a canoe, a strange accident occurred, caused 
by the attack of a female Hippopotamus, whose young had 
been speared the day before. She made right at the canoe, 
pitching out one man, and nearly oversetting it. 

Beforearriving at Sesheke, above the confluence of the Chobe 
and Leeambye, Dr. Livingstone was informed, that a party of 
Matebele had been sent by Mr. Moffat of the Kuruman station, 
with parcels of goods for the missionary, but the Makololo 
being distrustful, and imagining that the Matebele, their ene- 
mies, had concealed some witchcraft medicine in the pareels 
and wished to sorcelize the nation, would not allow the 
goods upon their territories, but deposited them in a island at 
the confluence, where they remained safely from September, 
1854, to September, 1855. This serves to show what an m- 
fluence superstition has over the minds of these otherwise 
shrewd savages, and how little the former instructions they 
received, was calculated to remove these prejudices. There 18 
no characteristic of the African race more prevalent, than that 
of their belief in sorcery, and the influence of charms. Propet') 
may be preserved from thieves or plander by merely tying 
around it certain kinds of medicine, which are supposed to 
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bring destruction on whoever meddles with them. Incantations 
are always used before a foray or battle, in order to weaken the 
opposite party and excite their fears. A common demand also 
is for “gun medicine,” or some preparation by which warriors 
may be enabled to shoot straight and certain to kill their ene- 
mies in battle. 

Arrived at the town of Linyanti, the capital of the Makololo, 
aud head-quarters of their chief, Sekeletu, a full account was 
given in the Kotla by the party of their travels, and the presents 
sent by the people of Loanda were delivered to the chief. 
Great astonishment was manifested at the accounts given, the 
strange things seen, and particularly the fact of their arrival at 
the end of the world, namely the borders of the sea. Imme- 
diately another trading expedition was sent on foot, ivory and 
other articles collected, and it has since been learned from Mr, 
Gabriel at Loanda, that the native caravan had safely arrived 
on the sea coast and succeeded to a great extent in their 
trading. ‘Their first attempt, however, does not appear to have 
been successful, on account of the impositions practised upon 
them by the dealers, and the high prices put upon the different 
commodities, which they purchased. It is to be hoped, that 
thisunfair trading will not have the effect of shutting up the in- 
terior against the bona fide merchant, and preventing its produce 
from finding its way to either coast. 

Dr. Livingstone was now anxious to make the best of his way 
to the eastern sea, to explore the course of the Leeambye, or 
Zambesi, down to the Portuguese settlements in that quarter, 
and then to reach his home. The Makololo appeared to be 
very much impressed with the religious doctrines, which he an- 
hourced to them, and to commence thinking upon them, 
although the elders amongst them were still incredulous, and con- 
stantly said :—“* Do we know what he is talking about ?” That 
peopie and their chief Sekeletu appeared fully to appreciate 
the advantages to be derived from the trade, which they might 
cary on with either coast; the chief especially gavealargeamount 
of Wory, and furnished carriers to bear it, in order that many 
commissions might be executed for him. He wished to have 
* sugar-inil], Huropean clothes, a good rifle, beads, brass wire, 
and as he said himself, “ any other beautiful thing you may 
ee in your own country.” It is strange that in the whole of 
this extensive district, gold is completely unknown, and no 
Mame to be found for it in the language. 
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On the 3rd, of November 1800, the missionary bid adieu to 
Linyanti, aud went down the banks of the river Leeambye 
accompanied by Sekeletu and some 200 followers, They 
arrived in a couple of days at the magnificent falls which Dr. 
Livingstone has dignified by calling them after our reigning 
Queen. His description uf them will be found of considerable 


interest. 


The falls are bounded on three sides by ridges 300 or 400 fect 
in height, which are covered with forests, with the red soil appearing 
among the trees. When about half a mile from the falls | left the 
canoe, by which we had come down thus far, and embarked ina 
lighter one with men well acquainted with the rapids, who by pas. 
sing down the centre of the stream in the eddies and still places 
caused by many jutting rocks, brought me to an island situated in the 
middle of the river, and on the edge of the lip over which the water 
rolls. In coming hither there was danger of being swept down by 
the stream, which rushed along on each side of the island; but the 
river was now low, and we sailed where it is totally impossible to go 
when the water is high. But though we had reached the island, and 
were within a few yards of the spot, a view froin which would solve 
the whole problem, I believe that no one could perceive where the 
vast body of water went; it seemed to lose itself in the earth, the 
opposite lip of the fissure into which it disappeared being only eight 
feet distant. At least I did not comprehend it until, creeping wit 
awe tothe edge, I peered down into a large rent which had been 
inade from bank to bank of the broad Zambesi, and saw that a stream 
of a thousand yards broad, leaped down a hundred feet, and then be- 
came suddenly compressed into a space of fifteen or twenty yards, 
The entire falls are simply a crack made in a hard basaltic rock, from 
the right to the left bank of the Zambesi, and then prolonged from 
the left bank away through thirty or forty miles of hills. If one 
imagines the Thames covered with low tree-covered hills immediately 
beyond the tunnel,extending as far as Gravesend ; the bed of black ba- 
saltic rock instead of London mud,and a fissure made therein from one 
end of the tunnel to the other, down through the keystones of the 

arch, and prolonged from the left end of the tunnel through thirty 
miles of hills; the pathway being one hundred feet down from the 
bed of the river instead of being what it is, with the lips of the fissure 
from eighty to one hundred feet apart ; then fancy the ‘Thames leaping 
bodily into the gulf, and forced then to change its direction, and flow 
from the right to the left bank; and then rush boiling and roaring 
through the hills—he may have some idea of what takes place at 
this, the most wonderful sight 1 had witnessed in Africa, In look- 
ing down into the fissure on the right of the island, one sees nothing 
but a dense white cloud, which at the time we visited the spot had 
two bright rainbows on it. (The sun was on the meridian and the 
declination about equal to the latitude of the place.) From this 
cloud rushed up a great jet of vapour exactly like steam, and it 
mounted 200 or 300 feet high; there condensing, it changed its hue 
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to that of dark smoke, and came back in a constant shower, which 
goon wetted us to the skin. This shower falls chiefly on the opposite 
side of the fissure, and a few yards back from the lip, there stands a 
straight hedge of evergreen trees, whose leaves are always wet. 
From their roots a number of little rills run back into the gulf: but 
as they flow down the steep wall there, the column of vapour in its 
ascent licks them up clean off the rock, and away they mount again. 
They are constantly running down, but never reach the bottom. 

On the left of the island we see the water at the bottom, a white 
rolling mass, moving away to the prolongation of the fissure, which 
branches off near the left bank of the river. A piece of the rock has 
fallen off a spot on the left of the island, and juts out from the water 
below, and from it, I judged the distance which the water falls to be 
about 100 feet. The walls of this gigantic rock are perpendicular, 
and composed of one homogeneous mass of rock, The edge of that 
side over which the water falls, is worn off two or three feet, and 
pieces have fallen away, so as to give it somewhat of a serrated ap- 
pearance. That over which the water does not fall is quite straight, ex- 
cept at the left corner where a rent appears, and a piece seems inclined 
to fall off. Upon the whole it is nearly in the state in which it was left 
at the period of its formation. The rock is dark brown in colour, ex- 
cept about ten feet from the bottom, which is discoloured by the 
annual rise of the water to that or a greater height. On the left 
side of the island we have a good view of the mass of water, which 
causes one of the columns of vapour to ascend, as it leaps quite clear 
ofthe rock, and forms a thick unbroken fleece all the way to the 
bottom. Its whiteness gave the idea of snow, a sight I had not seen 
for many a day. As it broke into (if I may use the term) pieces of 
water, all rushing on in the same direction, each gave off several 
rays of foam, exactly as bits of steel, when burnt in oxygen gas, give 
offrays of sparks. The snowwhite sheet seemed like myriads of 
small comets rushing on in one direction, each of which left behind 
its nucleus rays of foam. I never saw the appearance referred to, 
noticed elsewhere. It seemed to be the effect of a mass of water 
leaping at once clear of the rock, and but slowly breaking up into 
spray. 

On leaving this spot Dr. Livingstone was abandoned by 
Sekeletu, but at the same time furnished with a party of 114 
men to carry the tusks of ivory down to the coast. The country 
being very hilly and intersected with ravines on the banks of 
the Zambesi, they left the river, and struck off to the North Nast 
inthe direction of another branch. ‘This road led them through 
the country of the Batoka, a savage people, who delight in 
slave-dealing and marauding, knock out the front-teeth of 

th sexes, as a mark of beauty, and surround the graves of 
their chief with ivory and human skulls. Their dread, how- 
ver, of the Makololo nation, which formerly swept in con- 
quest over this district, had a salutary influence in retaining 
them from attempting an attack. Abundance of fruit was 
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found in these districts, and regiments of black soldier ants con- 
quering and eating up the white species, were met with in 
great numbers in the forests. 

Crossing a stream called the Kalomo the party arrived at 
the summit of a ridge of land, on one side of which the waters 
flow to the south, and those on the other to the east. As 
water boiled at 202 degrees, the altitude here must be more 
than 5000 feet over the sea. ‘The granite crops out, which 
shews that it is a summit of the continent, im fact it would 
appear that this point constitutes the eastern ridge of the great 
central valley of this part of South Africa, ‘These elevated 
lands are most salubrious, well calculated for a station, whether 
trading or otherwise, and will very likely hereafter constitute 
one of the great centres of commerce. 

All the waters at the other side of this ridge flow down to 
the sea coast. The natives are very savage, going in a com- 
plete state of nudity, and have a very strange method of 
salutation. They throw themselves on their backs on the 
ground, and slap the outside of their thighs, rolling about at 
the same time and erying out ‘Kina Bomba.” Dr, Living- 
stone rai a great risk of his life from one of these wadmen, 
who whirled round him a small battle-axe, and were it not for 
is adinirable coolness, frequent fights could scarcely have 
been avoided. Monze, the chief of nearly all this tribe, has 
his town upon a hill called Kise-Kise, from which a magni- 
ficeut prospect may be had on all sides, of at least 30 miles 
of grass-bearing plains. His people have a strange fashion, 
of plaiting the hair with bark and various kinds of grass, into 
a conical form on the top of the head, somewhat in the shape 
of a funnel. He is, however, very well inclined towards Euro- 
peans, and desirous of intercourse with them. 

‘The country was now becoming more and more beautiful 
as thoy approached the Zambesi again. Numerous herds of 
buffalos and elephants were met with, and the young men of 
the party succeeded in killing two of these latter animals with 
their spears. One of these, a female, shewed a great deal of 1:- 
stinct in protecting her calf from theattacks of the human enemy, 
but finally succumbed to the number of her assailants. The 
author makes in another place a very good remark upon the 
probable cause of the clephant’s flight before man. It may be, 
that the sight of one of our species, causes in that animal 
degree of loathing, similar to what we feel towards snakes, 

scorpions, and various sort of creeping things. ‘This opimon, 
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however, does not seem much to elevate the relative position 
of the human race. The tenacity of life in the elephant is 
also curious, an instance of which occurred here. One of them 
had been hunted by the Makololo, and having got seventy or 
eighty spears lodged in him, Dr, Livingstone approached to 
fnish him with the rifle. But though he fired into the beast 
twelve two ounce bullets, he could not kill him ; and darkness 
having come on, the next morning when the party went in 
search of him, expecting to find him dead, he was not to be 
discovered, although they followed his traces for ten miles in 
the forest. 

The banks of the Zambesi are in this part of its course swarm- 
ing with game of every description, but the poisonous tsetsé 
also exists there, and attacked fatally many of the oxen be- 
longing to the expedition, The natives also were becoming 
more friendly, presenting freely grain and other food to the 
party, as it passed. One headman gave a basin full of rice, the 
first which had been seen of that grain in this part of the con- 
tinent. Theyshewed, however, in some places considerable dis- 
trast, from a traditionary fact which was remembered amongst 
them, of an Italian named Simoens. who had ascended the 
river to this point, and endeavoured to carry off a number 
of slaves. He received, however, the retribution, which he 
deserved, and lost his life in the attempt. 

At the confluence of the Loangwa, a large river which 
comes down from the North, with the Zambesi, the expedition 
arrived at some ruins, evidently the remains of a church, as on 
one side lay the fragments of a broken bell, with the letters 
I, H. S. and a cross, but no date upon them. Zumbo was 
the name of this station; it was plainly the farthest interior re- 
sidence of the Jesuit fathers, and had fallen to decay on their 
expulsion from the Portuguese settlements on this coast, as 
Well as from Angola, under the Marquis de Pombal. The 
people of Mburuma village made great opposition to the pas- 
sage of the river at this point, and only one canoe could be 
got to ferry over the large party. The next day they came to 
the rains of more stone houses, with court-yards surrounded 
by Walls, probably the remains of some trading settlement, 
Which must have been admirably situated, at the confluence of 
those magnificent streams, which flow down through a nich and 
beautiful country. From this point of it is very likely that 
the expedition of Dr. Lacerda was made in company witha 
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Jesuit, to Cazembe a powerful chief in the North, who went at 
one time by the name of the “ Emperor.”’ He is now, however, 
stated to be a vassal of the Matiamvo formerly mentioned, 
Dr. Lacerda was killed in his journey, and the record of the 
occurrences were lost by the Jesuit, so that the information 
on that subject has been completely nullified. 

The party were suddenly surprised here on passing through a 
wood, by a charge of three buffaloes, who fancied that 
they were surrounded. One of the Makololo, who had the 
temerity to stand, and spear one of the animals, was carried off 
a distance of twenty yards on the beast’s horns, and tlien tossed 
off, fortunately, however, without either his skin being torn, or 
a bone broken. The shaking he got laid him up pretty well 
for a week, and prevented him from hunting. The party now 
found, that they had got among a tribe hostile to the Portuguese, 
who had just finished a species of Caflre War with them, and who 
were not willing to allow any white man to pass through them. 
They held the country only at one side of the river, which 
it was impossible to pass, as no canoes were to be had. They 
were obliged therefore to go forward, and met with a good re- 
ception at many of the villages, the young women in which 
took a great fancy to the Makololo, on account of some strange 
steps they practised in dancing. Mpende, the head chief, at 
first shewed strong signs of hostility, and collected lis men 
apparently with the intention of disputing the right of passage. 
Dr. Livingstone’s usual tact brought hiin through; he shewed 
his white skin to be different from the Portuguese, dis 
claimed slave dealing, and finally not only gained over the 
chief, but obtained canoes to cross the Zambcsi. All this 
region, down to the Portuguese settlements, is governed by a 
peculiar system of Game laws, the country being meted out by 
certain streams between the head men, each of whom bas 4 
claim on certain portion of the animals killed on his land. A 
practical example of the effect of these regulations was given 
a short time afterwards, when the party killed an elephant, and 
were obliged to wait an entire day, and give notice to the chief, 
before they could cut it up for food. ae 

They now arrived ata district called Chicova, which 's 
annually overflowed by the Zambesi, and is well suited for the cul- 
tivation of corn. It has also this peculiarity, that the surface 
of the country is in many parts covered with silicified portions 
of trees of various kinds, some of them standing upnight, an 
others lying down. One of them was four feet eight inches 
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in diameter, and the tree it belonged to must have been 168 
years old. Another proved to bea piece of a palin, transformed 
into oxide of iron, aud the pores filled with pure silica. Silver 
mines were said to have been formerly worked in this district ; 
the general rock is sandstone, and Dr. Livingstone dis- 
covered a thin seam of coal underneath in the side of a stream. 
A small rapid is said to exist in the Zambesi opposite this 
portion of the country, but as the party had left the banks, 
and taken a more inland and straighter course towards the 
Portuguese settlement of Tété, they could not examine its 
nature. 

Elephants and hyenas, a great variety of rare insects and 
singing birds, congregate in this part of the country, Traces 
were also discovered of the black rhinoceros and her calf, a 
very rare animal on the banks of the Leeambye. Dr. Living- 
stone endeavours to maintain that there are only two varieties 
of this species, the white and the black, the distinction between 
which are well marked, and that peculiarities observed by 
other persons, have only arisen from change of climate, habitat, 
or accident. Naturalists of great eminence, however, reckon 
generally three or four, The white rhinoceros, a comparatively 
timid animal, is fast dying out in the southern parts of the 
Cuutinent, since the introduction of the use of fire-arms. The 
black, or two horned, is not so easily killed, being of a wild 
and savaye disposition, but is not much to be found within the 
uetwork of rivers of the central valley, on account of the effect 
of the periodical inundations upon him, and his being at these 
seasons completely at the mercy of the natives. 

Here was met with the nest of a curious bird, the Korwe, 
whose dwelling is formed by plaistering the holes in certain 
trees. ‘The male bird at the period of laying and incubation 
plaisters up the female within the hole, leaving only an orifice 
sufficiently large for the bird’s beak to pass. There she remains 
during the two or three months necessary for incubation and 
unuil the young are fledged, being fed during the whole time 
from outside by her mate. ‘This is no doubt a provision of 
hature to preserve the youny from the attacks of other animals, 
and isa good example of the stretch of instinct in the lower 
creation, The female bird gets quite fat during her confine- 
ment, while the male becomes excessively thin, and some- 
hines falls a victim to the effects of cold while in that state. 
Large quantities of honey and wax were found by the party, 
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as they went along, thanks to the honey-guide bird, which 
leads man to the nest of the wild bee. Grapes were also found 
in abundance, well calculated to make wines if properly culti- 
vated, in fact the whole valley of the Zambesi is full of the 
wild vine. One of the Makololo, named Monaluir, went mad, 
partly in consequence of an attack of pleuritis, which he had 
had, and walked off into the forest by night. He could never 
be traced again. At one of the villages the ceremony of Ma. 
ari, or the ordeal, was administered to the wives of a chief 
named Monina, whom they were accused of endeavouring to 
bewitch. ‘This species of purgation consists of compelling 
them to drink a poisonous draught, which causes either vomit- 
ing or purging. ‘Those aftected in the former manner are 
ucquitted, those in the latter are burned. The innocent return 
home and sacrifice a cock or fowl to the Barimio (Deity) 
in thanks for their safety. This village, subject to a chief, 
Nyakoba, was the habitation of female lords, the women being 
here paramount. Any man who wishes to marry in a village 
separate from his own, must follow his wife thither, and if be 
leaves her, cannot take away with bim the children. The hus- 
band also consults his wife on all things which he means to 
undertake, and if she refuses he will not venture to proceed 
with his enterprize. 

‘The party, as they approached Tété, endeavoured to avoid the 
habitations of the natives, who are ruled by a chief named 
Katolosa, the descendant of the Monomotapas, or kings of the 
Motapas, who formerly shewed so much hostility to the Portu- 
guese. ‘These people never allow strangers to pass through 
their lands without paying toll, and some of them having got 
sight of the expedition, pursued it and were bought over by 
a present of two small tusks ofivory. ‘The commandant of Tete, 
Major Sicard, hearing of the approach of Dr. Livingstone, 
sent two officers, with a company of soldiers and a handsome 
breakfast, to bring him into the town. 

Tété, like all the other Portuguese Establishments on these 
coasts, though protected by a fort, and the residence of a com- 
mandant, is completely on the decline, as a trading station. 
It owed its former importance to the gold-washings, the ivory 
trade and sugar-fields, all of which were carried on by slave 
labour, the extinction of which has destroyed the produce. 
The natives have also become rebellious, one chief named 
Nyaude having formed a stockade in an angle of the Zambes!, 
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defied the Portuguese and burned the greater part of the town. 
This is very much to be regretted, as the country around is 
very well calculated for raising cotton, sugar, wheat, rice, and 
many other products of tropical climates, besides that seams 
of coal have been: discovered in various localities, and the gold- 
washings are still pronounced to be profitable, if well worked. 
{wo valuable plants are also found here, the Budze which 
would make an excellent substitute for flax, and the Awméanzo, 
possessing many of the properties of cinchona bark, as a 
specific for fever. Lron ore also exists in great abundance, 
From T'été, where he received every kindness from the Por- 
tuguese Officers, Dr. Livingstone descended the Zambesi to 
Quilimane, the fort at the mouth of one of its branches, passing 
through the Gorge of Lupata, by the village of Senna, a de- 
cayed place where boat building, alone is carried on, and the 
mountain of Gorongozo in the distance, on which formerly 
the Jesuits had a missionary station, ‘The great river here 
forms a Delta, similar to that of the Nile, bounding which 
there are two principal branches, one going to Quiliwane, the 
other called the Luabo, or Lueba, much the deeper and more 
navigable. At Mazaro where the bifurcation occurs the stream 
is half a mile wide, without islands, and deep enough to float a 
large sized vessel. The Landeens, a race of Zulus or Caflres, 
inhabit the Southern bank, and are very difficult to conciliate, 
and tenacious of their riglits, but the Portuguese possess 
the Delta, which is very fertile and might be made the centre 
of great agriculture and commerce. | 
The missionary had contracted a tertian fever at Masaro, but 
was very much releived by the kindness of Senhor Azevedo, a 
Portuguese gentleman well known to all the naval men, who 
visit the East Coast of Africa, the admirality having rewarded 
his good offices by the present of a gold Chronometer Watch. 
This generous man furnished a handsome launch with a house 
in the stern to the sick and weary traveller, in which he was 
conveyed to Quilimane, where he was as hospitably received by 
the commandant Colonel Nunes on the 20th day of May, 1556. 
He found many presents, which had been left for him by friends 
from the Cape, from which he bad been absent four years, and 
a letter from his family after three years separation. Unfor- 
tunately an accident occurred at the bar of the river to Com- 
mander M‘Lune, of H. M. Brigantine “ Dart,” by which 
he, his Lieutenant Woodruffe, aud five men were lost by the up- 
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setting of a boat, in attempting to reach Dr. Livingstone 
whom they were sent to pick up. 

Quilimane or Kilimane is a most unhealthy situation, in 
fact the whole Delta and low country around is so, abounding 
in fever which can only be allayed by a judicious use of quinine, 
‘The Malaria seems to have an effect on human beings, similar 
to that of the bite of the Tsetsé on oxen, ‘They become by de- 
grees pale and emaciated, and sink under the depressing influ. 
ence of the climate. The crew of a Hamburgh vessel which 
had been lost on the bar, were completely stricken down by it, 
and with a single exception were swept off by its influence. 

Her Majesty’s Brig “ Frolic,” soon after arrived off the Port 
to bring off the missionary to the Mauritius, and carried 
abundant supplies, with a sam of £150 to carry him home, 
He decided on having as companion, one of the most intelli- 
gent of the Makololo, named Sekwebu. ‘The others were sent, 
some back to Tété where food was abundant, others to Senna 
and different stations where they will be employed by the Portu- 
guese government, until the return of Dr. Livingstone. Of 
the Ivory sent by Sekeletu down to the coast, twenty tusks 
remained, which were deposited in the hands of Colonel Nunes 
as a guarantee for the support of the Makololo. The traveller 
at length set sail for home, but on his arrival at the Maunitius, 
Sekwebu, who had already become a little bewildered by lus 
life on board the vessel, and the continual expanse of sea, com- 
pletely lost his reason at the sight of a steam vessel moving out 
of the harbonr. He threw himself overboard, and drowned 
himself, though well able to swim, by grappling the chain cable 
and hauling himself under water. Dr. Livingstone himself 
reached England by the Red Sea, where he narrowly escaped ship- 
wreck, and was refunded his passage-money by the Oriental 
Steam Ship Company. ‘Thus ended a most eventful travel of 
nearly four years and a-half, through completely unknown re- 
gions, and among people, some of whom proved most generous 
and hospitable, and others barbarous and inhuman 1 the 
extreme, : 

Let us now cast a glance back at the discoveries made by 
this most adventurous of modern travellers, and the utility 
likely to be derived from them. As we said before, we regard 
him very little in the light of a missionary, and take no ac- 
count of the doctrines which he may have endeavoured t0 
inculcate to the various tribes as he passed along. His influ- 
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ence in this respect was too transitory, his preaching too little 
nnderstood, to be of any greater effect than merely to arouse 
the attention and curiosity of the natives, and to set them 
thinking about the white man and his religion. But the bene- 
fit which they will hereafter derive through his means from the 
intercourse opened to them with Kuropeans, and the growth of 
civilization among them consequent thereon, are incalculable. 
The geological and geographical knowledge of the interior of 
Southern Africa has been very much enlarged by his researches, 
although the loss of his papers in the ‘* Forerunner” on her 
voyage from Loanda to England, occasioned a great hiatus in 
the notes of his jourrfey to the West Coast. As it has been 
already stated, he has confirmed completely the hypothesis of 
Sir Roderick I. Murchison, as tothe formation of the interior 
of the continent and the origin of its river system. ‘These 
arise from a large central basin of inundation, the ridgesalong the 
edges of which, are distant from each other, at one point at least, 
some 600 geographical miles, or ten degrees of longitude. One of 
these ridges is found on the borders of the valley of the 
Quango, beyond the confines of the province of Angola, about 
the nineteenth degree of East longitude, the other near the 
river Kalomo, a feeder of the Zambesi, nearly in the twenty- 
uiuith degree. It is not likely, however, as the author suggests, 
that these subtending ridges extend very far either to the north 
or south, as we have below them on the one side, a chain of 
mountains in the country of the Matabele, and groups on the 
other in the interior of Benguela, while the river hasai runs 
round the western one, to the north and falls into the Quango, 
and no great rivers run into the sea on the coast of Zanzi- 
bar. This, however, is satisfactorily established, that a great 
central basin does exist, the lowest point of which is Lake 
Ngami, and the highest the watery plateau in which Lake 

lolo is situated, and that all the periodical waters of inun- 
dation in these regions is drained off by the mighty river Lee- 
ambye or Zambesi. This huge flood seems to burst through 
the Eastern barrier at some point above its junction with the 
Kafue, nearly in the thirtieth degree of East longitude. It is 
much to be regretted, that the traveller did not follow the 
ntire course from the great falls, as most likely he would have 
discovered a series of magnificent cataracts, or one tremendous 
iat, ending in an immense cleft or gorge through the moun- 
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He hazards, however, in another place, a very strange 
hypothesis, as to the origin of the inundations of the river 
Nile, which have been so longa problem among men of 
science. He says, that he considers it likely they take their 
rise from the most northern portion of the basin of inundation 
before mentioned, and that the waters making a circuit round 
the western portion of Abyssinia, fall from thence into the val. 
ley of Egypt. ‘Tlis, however, seems to us to be carrying the 
theory a little too far. Lt has been well ascertained by Bruce, 
Harris, and many other travellers in Abyssinia, that one great 
branch of that river, namely the Blue Nile, takes its rise in 
the very heart of that country, and “after passing through 
Lake Denebia, joins in Nubia, the White, or greater branch, 
whose course has since been traced untilit became a mere rivulet 
in the highlands. There is no reason therefore to suppose, 
that the rains which fall in the tenth degree of southern lati- 
tude in Southern Africa, find their way across the whole 
length of that continent into the Mediterranean, by means of 
the Nile, which rises in the region of the tenth degree of north 
latitude. Besides this, it has been pretty well contirmed from 
the relations of leaders of Kafilas in Darfur and about Lake 
Tchad, that a range of very high mountains run nearly across 
the continent from Abyssinia to the Bight of Biaffra, and 
separate the northern from the southern basin. Again, there 
are several large rivers above the Zaire or Quango on the one 
side, and the coast of Zanzibar on the other, which come 
down from the southern slopes of these mountains, and 
drain a country much north of the furthest extent of this 
basin of inundation. In fact it may be considered, as Sit 
Roderick Murchison suggests, that there is another basi 
north of these mountains, in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Tchad, which is totally distinct and separate from that ol 
which Lake Dilolo forms the liyhest point, and Lake Ngam 
the lowest. | om 

The navigation of these inland waters of the Zambest will, 
for many years to come, form the anxious subject of enterprize 
tu many in our islands, who possess a too abundant. supply of 
capital or an adventurous spirit of exploration. Indeed already 
some of the members of the Geographical Society, with dit 
Roderick Murchison, and Dr. Livingstone at their head, have 
had an interview with the foreign minister, and made a formal pett 
tion, that a government vessel might be sent out to the. Hast 
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coast of Africa, for the express purpose of surveying the 
Zambesi and reporting on its navigation. It is not to besupposed, 
that this can be done without communicating with the Portu- 

uese Government and obtaining its sanction. Perhaps the 
best way would be to purchase from that country the right 
of settlement and trade on the banks of theriver. At all 
events Dr. Livingstone gives a pretty good idea of its capa- 
bilities for supplying commerce, and suggests various methods 
of opening up the interior of Africa through its means. 

He gives two reports of Captain Hyde Parker, R. N. and 
Lieutenant Hoskins on the fitness of the mouths at Kilimane, 
and the Iaueba branch to be used as ports for merchant vessels. 
It would appear from these, that the bars, as in the case with 
all the rivers on the Kast coast of Africa, are very difficult of 
passage, especially that at Kilimane, but that a narrow and 
much deeper channel exists at the village of Mitilone on the 
Lueba. ‘This and the fact, that at the season of low-water, 
there is a much greater flood at that mouth than down the river of 
Kilimane, would point the Lueba as the proper stream to be 
made use of by large ships. When once inside this bar, an 
easy navigation leads up a distance of at least 300 miles, to 
the rapids above T'été, which were formerly mentioned as being 
opposite the district of Chicova. Although no sounding were 
taken by the traveller, still from the noble breadth of the 
stream, the not very swift current of from 3 to 34 miles an 
hour, and the appearance of depth in the water, it may be 
safely stated, that pretty large craft could ascend as far as T'été. 
Above the cataracts of Chicova there is again a stretch of na- 
vigable river, certainly to the mouth of the Kafue, perhaps 
another 300 miles, navigable for small steamers. ’rom this 
point to the great falls, the course of the river has not been 
explored, but it would appear most likely that it runs through a 
deep gorge in the high ridge before alluded to, and is frequently 
interrupted by rapids and other obstructions. This part of the 
interior communication should be kept up by regular posts 
through the country where produce could be collected, and 
from whence it could be carried down for shipment. 

The Chobé falls about the centre of the continent into the Lee- 
ambye, or Zambesi, and is connected by a great variety of 
other streams, and a net-work of slaggish waters with the 
Lake N gami on the south. Water carriage here is there- 
fore plenty enough, the Chobé and Leeambye being still na- 
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vigable for small steamers, the latter even up into the Barotse 
valley, the most fertile and productive of all central Africa, 
‘The Lake Ngami does not appear to be able to afford much 
communication on account of its shallowness, the natives 
being in the habit of punting, or poleing their canoes across it, 
Such capabilities for an inland trade by water-carriage is scarcely 
presented anywhere on the surface of the globe, except in tle 
great Mississippi valley, where the advantages to be derived 
from it are being every day more and more developed. Dr. 
Livingstone recommends, that a chain of posts be established 
in the interior beyond the Portuguese settlements and claims, 
and the resources of the country at once called forth, as was 
formerly done on the rivers ot North Aimerica, and in Canada. 
This, however, must be carried out, in concert with the govern- 
ment at Lisbon, and it is very much to be doubted, whether it 
can be effected in any manner except by private enterprize. 
The London Missionary Society has already stated its readi- 
ness to appoint four stations in the most healthy parts of the 
discovered lands, and other societies have also come to a 
similar resolution. It is very much to be regretted, that the 
Portuguese Government have thought fit to give up all idea 
of improving these valuable possessions, which lie so useless in 
their hands, and that they have prevented the Jesuits, whose 
memory is still revered wherever they had formerly fixed their 
monasteries, from carrying out their systems of civilization and 
education. Everywhere in Angola and Mosambique, where 
they where considered the friends of the natives, and interposed 
between them and the exactions of government officers, the 
effects of their teaching are still visible in the improved con- 
dition of the inhabitants. 

It is strange, that in the central basin of the Leeambye, 
where iron and copper are well-known and manufactured into 
axes, arms, hoes, rings, and other matters, the two metals, gold 
and silver, seem to be completely ignored. The latter when 
shewn to them by Dr. Livingstone, was considered nothing 
more than some species of lead, and on one occasion where he 
ran short of bullets, some of his Makololo friends requested 
him to melt it down. At Tété however, and Chicova, both 
these metals are said to be found in considerable quant1ies, a 
to be still used as an article of exchange by the natives. r 
gold found in minute scales by a laborious process of meant 
is placed in quills, for which when full, 24 yards of caiee 
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may be bought. This latter article is the staple of barter 
through the country. But the most valuable of all ininerals 
in those regions is that, which is now giving such an impetus 
to commerce all over the surface of the globe, namely, those 
small seams of coal observed in the sides of some streams near 
Téé, sure signs of the heap of treasures lying beneath the 
surface. Tiis is what promised a remunerative traffic upon 
the bosom of the great river, supplying the untiring giants, 
which work night and day in the labour of transport. A depdt 
of coals might even be established at the village of Mitilone, 
the mouth of the Lueba, for the convenience of the government 
and other steamers plying between the Cape and the ports of 
India, and as Dr. Livingstone suggests, that a lighthouse 
ought to be erected to point out the harbour, and ensure the 
safe navigation of it. 

At present the most valuable products of the regions of the 
interior are ivory and wax, the latter being collected in great 
quantities by natives in the woods, and in many artificial hives 
constructed of the bark of trees, and protected by the thief 
medicine before noticed. Hitherto a great deal of this has 
been lost, on account of the want of a sufficient market, aud 
the ignorance of its value. If stations were fixed upon, in 
which regular tradecould be carried on, this could not be the case. 
But the capabilities, of this country in an agricultural point of 
view, form the chief ground of hope for the development of 
its resources. Cotton and coffee may be grown in almost any 
part to the greatest advantage, as has been shewn by the 
success of several enterprizing individuals, such as Colonel 
Pires, in the Province of Angola. The same thing may be 
said of the vine, found in its wild state all through the forests, 
and the sugar-cane, which has been already planted, but the 
simple natives have no knowledge of the use of, or the possi- 
bility of extracting sugar from it, except by the easy process 
of chewing. In fact the cultivation of this valuable plant in 
this part of Africa, mightbe made the means of extinguishing the 
nefarious exportation of human beings from other quarters of 
the same continent, by supplying our markets at a cheap rate, 
with a commodity on which alone depends the muintenance of 
that abominable traffic. 

Tue ethnological researches and discoveries of Dr. Living- 
‘tone are no less interesting and useful, than those he has 
ade coucerning the geology and geography of this vast region, 
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It would appear from them, that all the tribes of South Africa 
have a certain affinity, as is to be expected, and may be divided 
into three great families, the Matebele, or Makonkobi—the 
Caffre family living on the eastern side of the country; the 
Bakoni, or Basuto, to the west of the former, inhabiting some 
mountain ranges and groups ; and the Bakalahari or Bechuanas, 
in the central part around the desert, which bears their name, 
and on the West Coast. The Zulus of Natal and the Ma. 
tebele, subjects of the famous chief Mosilikatse, belong to thie 
first group, the name Caffre being considered a term of re- 
proach amongst them. This race possesses a strange pecu- 
liarity in their language, which is nevertheless nearly allied with 
the dialects of the other two. It is a species of unpronounce- 
able click formed by pressing the tongue on the roof of the 
mouth, and making a strange guttural sound by the way ofa 
new consonant. The letter 7 is also unknown in their tongue, 
and all foreign words with it in them, are pronounced with an 
/, shewing the affinity of the liquid sounds. These people do 
not extend themselves beyond the Zambesi, on the eastern 
banks of which they hold large possessions under the name of 
Landeens. 

The Basuto are not a numerous, but very warlike race, some 
of them having formerly laboured nnder a strong suspicion of 
cannibalism, their songs even at the present day describing 
pretty clearly that fact, but they ascribe their having left of 
the practice of entrapping men, to their chief Mashesh having 
been able to procure cattle instead. The last or Bechuana 
family is by far the most extensive, including not only the 
tribes strictly of that name, but also the Bayeiye, who dwell 
near Lake Ngami, and the Makololo, who have extended their 
empire under Sebituane and Sekeletn from that lake nearly 
to Dilolo in the one direction, and along the banks of the 
Zambesi, to its confluence with the Kafue in the other. The 
Nemaquas beyond Orange River, and the Damaras further 
north, appear to belong to the same race, according to the re- 
searches of Messrs. Galton and Andersson, whose journeys 
through their territory were noticed in a former number of this 
Review. Beyond Lake Dilolo, however, and to the north of the 
Zambesi another extensive family exists under the generle 
name of the Balonda, and their country Londa, subject ' 4 
powerful chief Matiamvo, whose sway extends from the 
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frontiers of Angola on the west to those of Mozambique and 
Janzibar of the east. Comparatively little is yet known of 
this enormous territory. 

The colours of these different races differs very much even 
in localities placed in close proximity. The deep black colour 
seems ta owe its origin, not to heat alone, but also to a certain 
degree of humidity in the atmosphere combined therewith. 
The Bushman for instance, who inhabit arid plains, in which 
very little water isto be found, except by digging, are of a 
palish hue, as if a great deal of the black had been washed 
out of the skin; others are yellowishly sallow, as the Makololo 
who live in a marshy feverish district; others again bronze, or 
perfectly black. Dr. Livingstone’s observations led him to 
perceive, that the diversity of colour might be considered, as 
running in five longitudinal bands from north to south; those 
tribes on the sea coast east and west, being very dark, then 
two bands of lighter colour about 300 miles inland, nearly 
corresponding with the increased elevation of the central basin 
before mentioned, and those in the centre again generally 
black. The dialects, which are spoken over this immense 
tract, are found to bear a close affinity to each other, those 
on the east and west coasts being more cognate, than the 
extremes north and south. Still these latter may be traced, 
through the roots of the intervening languages, to merge very 
considerably into one another, and all to belong to two 
great families, that before alluded to amongst the Caffres, and 
the Sichuana, or language of the Bechuana. ‘Tis is a very 
mportant fact, which will greatly facilitate the increased inter- 
course hereafter with the interior. 

We before alluded in the efforts, which are being made by 
the different missionary societies of London to extend their 
fluence along the frontier of the Cape Colony, and also their 
determination to establish stations in several of the most 
eligible portions of the central continent, among the Makololo 
and other tribes. Dr. Livingstone, however, has been obliged 
“nage of the demands of his family upon him, to discon- 
is imself from the body to which he was affiliated, and 
ae he considers himself bound to return to the Zambesi, 

reconduct to their native land the Makololo, who were 
Re under his guidance by Sekeletu, yet it will benolonger in 
' character of a missionary, but asa traveller. In fact he 
*Heen treated by us, as he appears through his entire book, 
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almost in the latter character alone, for his efforts to teach re. 
ligion, or cause the doctrines and precepts of Christianity to be 
understood, seem to have been of a very trivial and transitory 
nature. His use of a magical lantern to explain the events 
related in the Bible by its means, and the partial success or 
influence, which he gained by employing that means, serve to 
shew more than anything else, how necessary it is, in order to 
bring a religion home to the minds of a rude people or the 
vulgar, that some outward ceremony should accompany the 
abstract doctrines, which otherwise would be neither attend. 
ed to or understood. His statement concerning the im. 
pression which the celebration of mass in the church of 
St. Paul de Loanda, had on the minds of the Makololo, who 
conceived the ceremony to be an incantation of demons, simply 
because there was no explanation given to them by a competent 
person, proves to a certain extent the same fact, because it 
would appear, that the only idea that people have of worship, 
is that of making conciliatory offerings to spirits hostile to 
their undertakings, or calling down disease and misery on their 
enemies by charms and sorceries. That they are eminently 
superstitious there can be no doubt, from their ceremonies of 
purgation, &c., and such a people are most easily drawn by their 
fears within the influence of the ministers of any form of religion. 
The Portuguese seem to have given up the idea of extend- 
ing the Roman Catholic form of worship even within their 
own settlements, as there are scarcely any priests to be found 
in the country parts of Angola, and the Jesuits have been 
long since expelled from both coasts of Africa. ‘These fathers 
prosecuted their researches in regions, which are now totally 
unknown to Kuropeans; the ruins of one of their churches 
were met with by Dr. Livingstone at the confluence of the 
Loambwa aud Zambesi, named Zambo, two hundred miles 
above Tété. Another convent formerly stood on the mountain 
of Gorongozo, to the north east of that village, one of the 
wost healthy localities in the country, where a miveral hot 
spring is said to exist. The utility of the teaching of these 
men, is shown very clearly in the province of Angola, where the 
population of districts, in which their monasteries were fixed, 
are well acquainted with reading and writing and possess 3 
superior knowledge of the truths of Christianity, so much 80 
that the missionary traveller himself is obliged to give them 
the due ineasure of lis praise. 
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It is to be feared, however, that as soon as the doctrines of 
the Reformation begin to be preached in the vicinity of this 
rovince, there will be an end to all friendly feeling between 
the natives of the different districts. Itis a part of the Pro- 
testant religion, and one of the main stays of its support, 
among its adherents, that it is antagonistic to everything 
savouring of what it calls Romanism. This unfortunately 
leads to intolerance, as a necessary consequence, and the two 
creeds must clash whenever they meet. On this subject alone 
is there any fault to be found with the volume before us ; it 
contains only two passages at all objectionable. When Dr. 
Livingstone arrived on the frontiers of Angola he received at 
the hands of a poor half caste militia corporal named Cyprian 
di Abreu, a most generous welcome. In this man’s room he 
perceived a few books, amongst which were some lives of the 
saints, and a few waxen images of holy men. ‘This at once gives 
occasion to the traveller to cavil at the belief of these poor people, 
and to exclaim against the church, which had not provided them 
with the bible, to be perverted and put to bad uses as it has 
been before now. The second opportunity occurred when the 
Makololo went to the church at Loanda to hear mass; hecompares 
the ceremonies he there witnessed to the beating of drums before 
the idols of a heathen tribe, the Batoka, which he had formerly 
met, These sentiments bear a strong contrast to the opinions 
expressed by the venerable Bishop of Loanda in the next page, 
and given already, where he described all sorts of Christians 
as arriving atthe same point at last. It is to be hoped that 
the antagonism of these two churches will not render of no 
effect the attempt to civilize the poor natives. At all events 
the establishment of stations in the interior, and the connexion 
which it will be necessary to keep up constantly between them 
and either coast, will be-in themselves sufficient to lead by 
degrees to the development of the resources of the country. 
We cannot, however, praise too much the energy, perseve- 
tance, and self denial with which Dr. Livingstone prosecuted 
travels through these femote, and in some cases inhospita- 
le Tegions. It requires a peculiar genius, fertile in resources, 
untiring in expedients, and unconquerable by obstacles, to en- 
ave a man to overcome all the difficulties presented in such a 
perce Perhaps, no amount of previous preparation, or pre- 
“ution, could have carried out the enterprize to a happy issue, 
© Were not supported by a determined will, which bore him 
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forward throughout. Such a character will be found also jy 
Bruce and Park, whose methods of travelling bear a great re- 
semblance to that pursued by Dr. Livingstone. Then his con. 
ciliatory spirit towards those natives who attacked him, for in- 
stance, on the frontiers of Angola; his tact in getting his party 
out of disputes, and threatened combats, and his earefulness in 
avoiding the shedding of saat iwaa human blood, notwith- 
stan ding some very sufficient provocation, can scarcely be 
sufiiciently admired. When he was fainting from the eflects of 
fever and exposure in crossing the vast watery plains near Lake 
Dilolo, and not able to keep Ins seat upon the riding ox for 
ten minutes at a laiers still his spirits did not flag, nor 
allow those ot his Makelolo companions LO fail. 
lie urged them Ol} boldly, and reached Loanda scarcely 
ble to crawl into the bed, provided for Inim_ by the 
| Agent, Mr. Gabriel. It 1s to be! hoped, that the pro. 
ich he considers himself bound to perform 1, of leading 


celetu’ sSinen, who: acco npanied 
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ba ee ix Le U ae Pf elr cou ntry t hr se ot 

} om 7 ry ws . *, 1, 
him down the Zambest, will not prove Gls astrous to his health, 


1) 
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or be frustrated in its good ceilecis nd the rapacity of any of the 
infervening tribes. Well has he dese neh the | honours confers 
red upou him by the University of Glasgow, the Royal Geo- 
cao Society, and other learned bodies, and long may he 

‘gs at the end of his volume, that 
the death of his ere and lus aged mother being thrown on 
Jum exclusively for sup pport, compel d hin with regret to give 


‘ 


live to en] y them. He sa 


* 7 , . = 
up any iurilier idea & prosecuting his missionary labours in 
foreien lands, but as he is determined to go aut again to com- 


plete his survey, and in the fulfilment of a pi umise, tlie Govern- 
ment of t] IS coun niry, r the Geographical Society, ought to 
see, by providing a suflicient expedition, that he suffer no oss 
by the venture, and return to ch Jo) his well-earned honours for 


his days in the bosom of 8 family. 


© 


the remaicer of 

* * x % % 
Since writing the above, we have perceived with pleasure, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer: from his seat ilk Parhia- 
ment, has formally announc ed, that an ex] edition is beg 
prepared, the expense of which, to the atte nt of 5, 000, is 
to be detray ed out of the funds in the bands of government 
for public services, ihe whole to be placed under the direction 
and guidance of Dr. Livingstone, for the purpose ol exploring 


the course of the Zamnbesi. This is certainly a step In le 
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right direction—one which has received the approbation of the 
Legislature, and is calculated to elicit the applause of all 
classes of the community. But it appears to us to be only a 
very small effort towards the opening up of such a large tract of 
country, as that traversed by our traveller, and of such great 
value by its near proximity to the immense British possessions 
at the Cape. We would suggest a much more extensive scale 
of exploration, which would at the same time impress the natives 
with a proper idea of the commercial wealth, and of the power 
of the British, and leave very little to be desired hereafter by 
future speculators for information in these regions. In order 
to effect this, one at least, or two, small gun-boats of light 
draught should be sent up the stream as far as possible, and 
their crews instructed to take soundings, at least as far as the 
rapids opposite the district of Chicova, above Tété. Here the 
labours of the naval gentlemen might cease, except in so far 
asany of them might be geologically, botanically, or zoologically 
inclined to form excursions into the surrounding districts, and 
to enter into friendly communications with the natives. ‘The 
rest of the expedition, however, being plentifully provided with 
lustruments, specimens of British produce, presents for chiefs, 
mules or donkeys, (the only animals, which survive the ‘I'seté,) 
to carry all requisites and firearms to overawe the hostile tribes, 
might sketch on from ‘été, following the course of the river 
the whole way, to its confluence with the Chobé, and to the 
country of the Makololo, Notice might be taken of the 
Various localities, where it would be useful to establish trading 
stations, and the various reaches of the river, where it would 
be possible to make use of small steamers might be sounded 
aud surveyed, so as to afford certain iuformation. It would 
be also well'to establish relations of amity with some of the 
ore extensive nations, bordering on the banks of the Zembesi, 
especially the Landeens on the south, and the different tribes 
of Londa or the Balonda on the north. Unless a party of 
sullicient maguitude and effect be sent out in the first instance, 
Very many years will elapse before any intimate communication 
ol efficacy for the requirements of commerce, or such as would 
eiliciently open up the resources of the interior, can be estab- 
lished along the course of the great river. Every one knows 
Wuat a length of time passed over, before the great streams 
in North America and Canada were: rendered accessible to the 
trader ; and what a vast tract of country iu that Continent lay 
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idle, for want of a proper extent of exploration at first. It is 
very true, that actual commerce can only be developed by private 
enterprize, and not at the expense of government, but then 
every information, which it is possible to obtain or reasonable 
to expect, ought to be collected, in order to afford a fair field 
for the trader. 

As to the advancement of religion, or to the establishment 
of missionary stations, government has nothing to do. It 
cannot undertake propagandism, or attempt to aid twenty-two 
sects of Christians, in endeavouring to fix their cameleon-like 
tenets among ignorant savages. Any attempt of this kind 
would probably only cause some disagreement with the 
Portuguese authorities, and render impossible any peaceful 
relations on the banks of the Zambesi. 














Art. VI.—THE QUEENS OF PRUSSIA. 


1. Sophia Charlotte, Kiniginn von Preussen: Varnhagen 
Von Ense. Berlin: 1837. 

9 Memoires de Brandenbourg: par Frederie 11, Berlin: 
1751. 

3, Memoires de la Margrave de Bareith. Brunswick : 1812. 

4, Anecdotes of Frederick 2nd, King of Prussia, his Court 
and Family. Fromthe French ef Dieudonne Thiebault, 
London: 1800. 

5, Histoire Seercte de la Cour de Berlin: par il. G. lh. 
Comte de Mirabeau. Paris: 1789. 

6. Luise, Kéniginn Von Preussen: Madame Berg (geb- 
ohrne Grafnn Haseler.) 


It is a long time, even upwards of sixty years ago, since 
England saw a Princess Royal wedded, and departing 
thence to dwell among a foreign people. It was on the 
l8th day of May, 1797, when Charlotte, eldest daughter 
of George III, married Frederick William, then hereditary 
prince, but soon after duke, and finally King of Wurtem- 
berg. The ceremony took place with all due splendour in 
the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. The bride, a tine woman, 
lookedtoadvantage in her robe of whiteand silver, relieved by a 
scarlet mantle,and her coronet of crimson velvetand diamonds. 
It was remarked that nothing could be more collected, and 
unembarrassed than her demeanour, while her royal sisters 
were bathed in tears, and their Majesties, King George and 
Queen Charlotte, were deeply affected. But the athaneed 
pair were beyond the time of fluttering emotions : the 
bride was in her thirty-second year; the bridegroom was 
lorty-three, a widower and a father.*  Ilis matrimonial 
allianee with Englanddid not make him hesitate subsequently 
(in 1806) to accept the rank of king from the first Napoleon ; 
the man whom England esteemed her deadliest enemy, 
and had sworn to overthrow, or to fall in the struggle. 

That royal wedding day had its interest, but certainly in 
aless degree than that now excited, when the youthful 
daughter of England’s popular Queen, contracts an alliance 
Which promises to seat her, as Queen Consort, on a more 
important throne than that of Wurtemberg (which in 1797 
Was still buta duchy). Politicians will speculate upon the 

Fits ane aces eae 

; His first wife was Augusta of Brunswick, sister of Caroline, then 
teulicey be Wales, of unfortunate memory. The Prince of Wur- 

g had not the reputation of having been a good husband to 
—" : one of her daughters, Frederica Catherine, married Prince 
Crome Buonaparte. 
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future effects of this marriage upou Lingland asa stat, 
close caleulators will consider whether the natioz js 1j] 
to receive anything like guid pro quo for her liberality 
Prussia in point of dower. But just now it is early da 


for forecasiting’s such as these: at this moment, doubtless. 
the predominant idea isthe personal prospects of the fair 
youn girl, who at the early age of seventeen leaves her 
native shores to oecupy, henceforward, an important and 
responsible position among strangers. 

Persons in gencral are often prone to arene the future 
from the past; and infer what may be from what /us been: 
and the question sugeests itself, what has been the lot of 
the Queens of Prussia? have they had more or less than 
the usual share of the thorns that history reveals as lurking 
jin the Regal Cirelet? The question is a natural one in 
this nee, Wheu a more than ordinary amount of’ attention 
has been fixed upon royal Jadies, when far more than ever, 
in former times, is read and written of the Lives of Queens 


aden |, ey _ 
and rrincesses 


\ sketch of Prussian Royalties need not be elaborate; 
for Prussia lias had but seven queens and six kings, being 


but a new kinedom, dated from January 18th, 17U1. And 
he review is more interesting to the English than to, per 
laps. any other nation ; for of those seven queens all, save 
two, were Princesses of Hanover, Brunswick, and Meck- 
lenburg, names that are like household words to us, sine 
the termination of the Stuart dynasty. 

‘The first Queen of Prussia, Sophia Charlotte of Hanover, 
was one of the most celebrated women of her time, and 1s 


recorded by her German Biographers, Varnhagen Von Euse, 
and Yon Baeker, as “the Philosophical Queen” (die pé 


losophisiche Noniginn). She was born in 1668, and was 
the only daughter of Ernest Augustus, Duke (afterwards 
loctor) of Tlanover, and of Sophia, youngest danghter 0! 
Liizabeth Stuart (daughter of James 1) the admired Prin- 
cess Palatine, sometime Queen of Bohemia—that Sopln 
on whose Protestant descendants the succession to the Eng- 
lish throne was settled, and whose eldest son became our 
George T. Sophia had great talents and took pains wit 
the edueation of Charlotte, who early displayed abilities 
ofa high order. She learned perfectly Latin, Fr neh, Ita- 
lian, and Euelish, and with the three Jatter was as Jame 
as with her native German. She was an exccilent 
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eian, and thoroughly skilled in geography. She atfained 
an extensive knowledge of books ; and she especially loved 
the study of philusophy , and from an early age she formed 
a warm and life -long friendship for the ce Jebrated Leibnitz. 
Her mind was expanded, and her manners finished by her 
travels with her parents in France and in Italy. 

In 1G8L she was with her mother at Pyrmont, and there 
met the Klectoral Prinee of Brandenburg (afterwards the 
first King of Prussia) who had accomn: aa! his invalid 
wife, Klizabeth of Llesse Cassel, to the § Spa. Charlotte was 
then only thirteen, but her grace, beauty, and ac ‘omplish- 
ments made a favourable impression on the Electoral Prince. 

In three years afterwards the long declining Electoral 
Princess died: and the widower oifered his hand to the 
young and lovely Hanoverian. The Duchess Sophia con- 
sidered him an excellent parti ; and the marriage was 
decided on without any reference to Charlotte's sentiments, 
which were unfortunately but too repugnant. The HE lee- 
toral Prinee was not more than 26, but he was very plain 
in face, ungainly in person, sickly, deformed, and solemnly 
frivolous in manner, and his mind was of a lower tone than 
Vharlotte’s. She was only 17; very handsome, with a 
charming expression, fair complexion, “jet black hair, and 
clear blue eyes, beaming with sweetness and inte ‘lligence. 
Her figure was full, but not tall; yet her air was eraceful 
and majestic. 

The wedding took place 21st Sept tember, 1684. During 
theceremony a memorial ring bearing Y the motto * A Jamais,” 
which the Electoral Prince had formerly given to his | first 
wife, and which since her death, he hb: - constantly worn 
himself, broke and fell from his finger to the ground ; 
circumstance which the superstition of the age conside he 
an inauspicious omen. 

In November the bridal pair entered Berlin, where the 
Electoral family offered no cheerful prospect to the young 
wife. The Elector Frederick was old, and completely 
governed by his second wife (Dorothea of Brunswick 
amenbere) who lived on bad terms with the children of 
ber predecessor (Louisa of Orange) and had ende ‘avoured 
lo thwart the 1 1ariage of the Elector: al Prince. ‘The 
Margrave I’), lip, own brother of the latter, was married, 
and lived much retired: and the children of the Elector’s 
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second marriage were fond of frivolities which Chaylotte 
disdained. She lived with her husband at Kopeneck : and 
all the different households kept up a mere formal inter- 
corse, 

Charlotte went through the duties of her station with a 
yineid inditierence ; but her manners to her husband were 
invariably eotd and distant. She might have been happy 
in a high degree, had she but suffered her heart to do jus- 

‘to her husband, who loved and admired her with inten- 
sity. Tle thought no woman could compare with her in 
mind and person; and throughout her life he had her 
portrait repeatedly painted for him from time to time. He 
even endeavoured to adapt himself to her tastes, (and he 
s by no means illiterate) and he gave her full lib erty to 

er n a literary society around her, in which she lived a 

nd of esoteric life, de voted to philosophy. 

In 1688 the Elector died ; and his son ree successor 
Frederic, proved his magnanimity by the liberality and 
pe laess with which he treated his stepmother and_ her 

hildren, after all the ill offices she had endeavoured 
to do for him. ‘The court was now free from quarrels, and 
vederie gratified his inclination for pomp and ceremonies, 
for which he soon had opportunity on the birth of a son, 
who was afterwards Kine William 1st of Prussia, and who 
remained the only child ot Charlotte. She had previously 
horne a son, mn: amed Krnest Augustus ; but the infant had 
died at the age of three months, to her ereat affliction. 
\nd now the young Electress pursued her own course in 
the fullest freedom. She never took any interest in publie 
affairs (unlike her active and clear-sighted mother) but 
withdrew herself as much as_ possible from her husband's 
court, and kept one of her own at the eastle of Monbijou 
(near Berlin) on the Spree, where she spent her days in 
niusic, reading, and correspondence with philosop! hers, 
especially Leibnitz ; and where she held receptions (apart 
from court days) for foreioners, with whom she conversed 
in their own languages. She particularly affected the society 
of the French Protestant Refugees, then numerous 10 
Germany ; and appointed a French Hugonot for her own 
chaplain. She had the fault of being: un-national : she 
gave no encouragement whatever to German Literature, 
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and the habitual language at her residence was French ; by 
which she unwisely made a chasm between the court and 
the people. | 

Subsequently she removed from Monbijou to the Castle 
of Liitzenberg, also near Berlin, and on the Spree: and the 
Elector spared neither pains nor expence to adorn and en- 
large the castle and the gardens for her gratification. There 
she lived as she had done at Monbijou, but on a more ex- 
tended seale of enjoyment ; balls, concerts, amateur operas, 
and theatricals varied and enlivened the literary occupa- 
tions ; and she collectedl a splendid library. 

In 1692 her father, the duke of Hanover, was elevated to 
the rank of elector by the Emperor of Germany, Leopold 
Ist, to the great joy of the ambitious Sophia, his wife, who 
was destined to be still more gratified by the still higher 
elevation of her daughter’s husband. 

Charlotte had many sources of gratification : she had the 
privilege of frequently seeing her parents, to whom she was 
much attached ; she had a favorite residence of her own, 
with full powers over her household ; and uncontrolled in- 
dulgence of her tastes ; and she possessed the strong love and 
admiration of her husband, whom she influenced to bestow 
favours on literati whom she patronized; to institute an 
academy of sciences at Berlin, and to send for her friend 
Leibnitz from Hanover, to preside over the arrangemenis. 
the inauguration of the erave academy was celebrated in 
the private theatre of Liitzenberg by a comic masquerade 
ofa village fair, in which the Elector and Electress, their 
sou, and their principal nobles represented the peasants, 
mountebanks, jugelers, quack doctors, gipsies, &e. Ke. 
and sang and danced in character. 

__ Charlotte seems to have been one of those persons who 
fixe to have a pet erievance : in the midst ofall her chosen 
companions, her books and amusements, she complains, in 
her letters, of solitude, and want of variety. She might 
have been doubtlessly sineularly happy, if she could bui 
have allowed her husband to win a small portion of the 
regard he so warmly sought; but she never admitted him 
loany share of her confidence, met him as seldom as 
possible, and when they did mect behaved to him with cold 
reserve. At length Frederic, hopeless of finding a friend 
and companion in his wife, was literally impelled by her to 
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take a mistress. ‘his personage who was handsome, by} 
low born, artful, and arrogant, was the wife of ( i Von 
Wartenbere, the Elector’s minister. She did the honow 
of the court during the self-willed absences of the Eleetpess 
from herownstation;andthough F rederienever permil ted her 
to show any disrespect to his wile, yetin time the countess 
eained a deeree of influence over him whieh she covertly 
and artfully used to thwart the wishes of the Electress. ” 
i derie had lone cherished a desire to see his Electorate 
‘aised to the rank of a kingdon; and his mother-in-law. 
Sophia, warmly adopted his views, -and zealously exerted 
herself for their acco mplishment; for her husband, Ernest 
Augustus of Hanover, having die ‘din LGS9, she was able to 
devote her time anc attention to the affairs of Brandenburg, 
Chariotte professed to despise I'rederie’s ambition, yet, 
nevertheless, stre nuously co-operated with her mother ; she 
even compromised her dignity by condescending to court 
and flatter Ma il ame Von Wartenb era tO induce her to in- 
fluence the eount (whotn she ruled) to use all his diplomatic 
talents for the furtheraneeof the Eleetor’s wishes. On this 
oceasion the Eleetress invited her husband’s mistress to her 
own particular court at Liitzenbere, a compliment the lad) 
had hitherto ardently, but vainly sought to obtain, Yet 
when the now er: tified countess made her entrée into the 
envied circle, Charlotte inconsistently addressed her in 
French, of which the bewildered guest knew not one word; 
she felt He rself insulted and ex xposed to ridienle, and beeame 
incensed ; and the Kleetress had humbled herselfin vain. 
Charlotte went with her mother to different courts, 0 
seek the interest of their princes with the emperor in favour 
of Frederic. ‘To the E\eetor of Bavaria, whom she sought 
to conciliate with all her t alents aud all her GTACES, she made 
a speech of 2 very extraordinary nature for a la ly of her 
cultivated mind. His E lectress, by birth a Polish Princess, 
was eccentric, and very jealous of competitive be auty - and 
under pretence of indis spos ition refused to accord a rraciout 
reception to the charming visitor ; and the latter observed 


4 
tothe husband of the fair 


but sullen Pole. ‘ Without flattering 


myself, | do really think J/ should have made you a better 
wife than the Electress. ow like pleas sure, J do not hate 
} 


it; yow are gallant, J am not jealous; you would never 
have frowned upon me ; and | believe we should have lived 
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very happily together.” To such ilatteries, such arts, could 
che bow in order to place a crown which she professed to 
despise, upon the head of a man whom she incontestibly 
lisliked. Frederic had promised, in case her exertions in 
his behalf proved successful, that he would pay her debts, 
and double her allowance. Alas! that philosophy should 
swallow the hook of ambition baited with mammon—but it 
is only consistent with human nature to be inconsistent. 

At length, Frederic’s wishes were literally crowned with 
suecess, and the Electorate of Brandenburg was elevated in- 
to the Kingdom of Prussia. The 18th of January, 1701, 
was the inauguration day of the Prussian Monarchy. 
Their Majesties, Frederic and Charlotte, were crowned at 
Kinigsberg, (the old capital of the Prussian provinces,) for 
the sake of the appropriate name, Adnigsberg, (the IXing’s 
Mountain.) ‘The ceremonial was long and pompous, the 
robes magnificent: the Queen looked so beautiful and 
s) majestic, that she attracted the admiration of all present, 
but of none more than the King. 

After her elevation to royalty, the Queen absented her- 
self still more and more from the Court of Berlin, and suf- 
fered the Countess Von Wartenburg to fill Aer place still 
more prominently, Her own Court of Liitzenberg she 
animated and adorned by her grace, and her talents; she had 
the tact to draw out even dull people; so that for the time, 
they appeared agreeable and intelligent. Among the for- 
eigners whom she invited thither was Toland, the Mnelish 
infidel,* whose book, ‘‘ Christianity not Mysterious,” was 
condemned as blasphemous by the grand jury of Middlesex; 
and was ordered to be burned by the Irish Parliament: 
vut he had written in favour of the Hanoverian succession 
to the British throne; and his political creed made amends 
or his theological, 

As the Queen’s only child grew up, he gave her great 
cause of vexation. He was passionate and stubborn, and 
rude, nay, brutal, in his manners; he detested literature, 
and eared for nothing that was not wholly military. He 


* He was born in Ireland, (at Innishowen, County of Londonderry, ) 
and there is a inystery over his birth: but he is always accounted 
English, as he left Ireland at a very early age, adopted Kngland as 
his country, and therein acquired his fame, such as it 18. 
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showed no affection for his father. and very little for his 


mother. But she had left him too much in the hands of 


strangers; he lived at Berlin, and though it was ar He that 


he should visit her twice a week at Liitze bere, yet she was 
often a lone time without seeing him, when she’ Wus absent 
on her travels, and on her frequent excursions to Hanover. 
Frederic, at the instigation of Madame Von War tenberg, 
sometimes forbade these excursions ; but on such oceasions 
the Electress Sophia descended so far as to court her 
daughter’s unworthy rival, and even invite Aer to her court, 
in order to pure chase her mediation with the king. 

On one of Charlotte's visits to her mother, the latter for- 
got her propriety and good taste, and entertained the Queen 
hy Q bativen festival, a part of which was so coarsely in- 
delicate that we dare not allude to it. The details were 
reported to the King at Berlin; and he was so much irri- 

tated by his consort’s want of self: respect in witnessing 
nn a scene, that he testified his displeasure to her for up- 
wards of a year. — Certainly the re is an inconsistency in 
the Queen’s character: virtuous and highly accomplished, 
she vet eould tolerate sional such as ; would now disgust 
even the vulgar. She couldreceivethe revolting correspon- 
denee of her kinswoman, the Germa an Duchess of Orleans,* 
she coul write to her son's governor, relative to the young 
man's morals, in a tone of strange laxity : and in her billets 
to her confidante, Mademoiselle de Poelnitz, she could 
express her dislike to her hnsband, in tones of singular 
imp ropriety. But the root of these blomishes was the 
fault of her parents, in giving’ her hand where her heart 
was utterly repugnt int. Truem id legitimate love refines: 
had she ever loved her husband, she would have attained 
to a better and purer light. 

Towards the elose of 1704, the Eleetress Sophia invited 
her daughter to Hanover; but Frederic, who still remem- 
bered the buttoon féte, refused his consent, and Sophia 
came to Berlin, to flatter her son-in-law’s mistress, ‘and 
Wheedle her into using her influence, (her influence!) with 





. » Eliz: ibe th Charlotte, second wife of Monsieur, athe of Louis 
XIV.; she was daughter of the Elector Palatine, son of E lizabeth 
Stuart, daughter of ‘James I. , and was consequently niece to Sophia, 
Electress ot Hanover. 
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the King for the gratification of his wife's wishes, In 
January, 1705, the Queen set out for Hanover; she was 
suffering from a tumourin the throat, but she concealed it, 
lest the King might require her to defer her journey. 
When she reached the Hanoverian Court, she strove to make 
light of her malady, and appeared in public: but her illness 
increased, and was soon pronounced to be hopeless. On 
her dying bed, she had not the consolation of her loving 
mother's care, for the Klectress herself was then lying in a 
state of great suffering, and of some danger: her cherished 
friend, Leibnitz, too, was absent. She heard the announce- 
ment of her approaching dissolution with calmness, took an 
affectionate leave of her brothers, recommending Leibnitz 
to their favour, and wrote a kind letter to the king: and 
when one of her attendants observed that the latter would 
be’ inconsolable, she replied with a smile, ‘‘no: he will find 
consolation in the care of arranging a magnificent funeral 
forme.” But she refused the offices of a minister of reli- 
gion, saying, ‘‘why should we quarrel at the latter end?” 
Why should there have been a risk of quarrelling, if she 
were convinced of the essentials of Christianity ?*—She also 
remarked, that she knew very well everything that it was 
customary to say beside death beds, and therefore, it was 
unnecessary to repeat it to her; ‘‘she trusted she was well 
with God.’ 

On the lst of February, 1705, the Queen expired. When 
the mournful news reached Berlin, the King fainted away ; 
for several days he would neither speak, nor be spoken with, 
subsequently he employed himself, as his wife had predicted : 
in planning splendid ceremonies, and solemn rites for her 
interment. Ner body was brought from Hanover, and de- 
posited temporarily in the Chapel of the Castle of Berlin, 
during five months: on the 28th of June, it was laid to rest 
Iasuperb mausoleum. The King changed the name of 
Latzenburg to Charlottenburg, in her honour, gave it the 
privileges of a city, retained her household, and kept up the 


te 
— 





* Her son said of her in after times, ‘‘my mother was a clever wo- 
man, but not a good Christian.” The principles she had imbibed 
from Leibnitz, were not those of Revelation, so much as of (so called) 
natural reliyion, 
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castle and grounds in the same manner that she had been 


accustomed to do, 

Chi Boke was deeply regretted both at Hanover and Ber- 
lin, for her kindness, aif: ‘wbil lity and benevolence. It was re- 
aaake red as a sinister portent, that just before she left 
berlin for her last visit to her mother, a bracelet that she 
habitually wore, (never removing it,) suddenly broke, and 
fell from her arm: it was a gitt from Frederie at an early 
period of their union, and was made of his hair, and on the 
clasp were engraved his cypher and Electoral cap. It was 
also remarked that Svaday was her fateful day ; on Sunday 
she was born, Paps, and married; on Sunday y she died, 
and on Sunday was solemnly interred. 

After Charlotte’s death, the royal widower became yery 
ailing and infirm; his ministers often took undue advantage 
of his state: the Prince Royal testified his displeasure at 
their conduct, and they, in order to sow discord between 
him and his father, induced the latter to marry again, after 
a lapse of three years. The Princess selected for his third 
wife, and second queen, was Sophia Louisa, sister of the 
then reighing Duke of Mecklenburg Schwerin. The wed- 
ding was celebrated at Berlin, 28th November, 17Us, with 
oriental pomp: one of the subsequent festivities was a con- 
bat of wild beasts. The bride from her box shot a bear with 
an arquebuss. The marriage was unpopular with the pe ple, 
and with the courtiers; with the former because they re- 
meibe ved the dissensions caused by a step-mother in “the 
fami) yot the old Elector; and with the latter, because they 
dreaded the stern influences of a queen who was 10 we res- 
pects the opposite of the brilliant Charlotte, and the ee 
loving Frederic. It was an ill-judged union; Sop hig 
Louisa was 23, Frederick 51, but the latter seemed much 

older. Both were in bad health, but their tastes, ideas and 
feelings were utterly ant wonistic. The Queen was narrow: 


minded and eloomy, she belonged to the German sect of 
aur nd admitted no one gracious sly but their pre ACLETS, 
condemned every thing as sinful, that was not replete anne 


nalts 


Vy 


expresse i to the King her 


austerity, a unequivoc: 
‘hey were 


lief that he Wis Out of the pale of salvation. 
ani 

Insup portable to each oO! her, and I aturally Pl }' arated, ' . 
)) r 

Sop hia | souisa returned to Meeklenburgh Seliwe rm, to. 


natituti fl. 
the etlicacy ot ‘her native air Ot her jmnpalr' “iL CU . 
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She had no child, and survived the King, who died in 
1718. 

The third Queen of Prussia was Sophia Dorothea, only 
daughter of George Louis, Elector of | Hanover, subse- 
guently George the Ist of Knglanud, brother of the philo- 
sophie “Charlott e, Ler mother Was the unfortunate Sophia 
Dorothea of Zell ; who being accused (falsely it is be- 
lieved) of an intrigne with Count Konigsmark was confined 
for life, at an arly age, in the C astle of Ahlden, in the 

Duchy of Zell. The young Sophia was under 10 years 
old when she was separated for ever from her mother’s 
care; she was brought up in a court where the mistresses, 
first of her grandfather, Ernest Augustus of Hanover, 
and then of her father, were the prominent personages. 

She grew up very attractive in person : her fieure Was 
noble, her air majestic, and her manners (in her youth) very 
winning, She was exquisitely fair: had beautiful blue 
eyes, luxuriant bright brown hair, and a sweet voice : 
though her features were not regular, the expression of 
her countenance was very pleasing. Her cousin, William ,* 
Prince Royal of Prussia, formed an attachment for her : 
but his father, who had other views for him, refused his 
consent till he found that his son was determined against 
coutracting any other alliance. The young couple were 
married j in 1 1706, and came to the throne in seven years 

afterwards. 

They were an ill matched pair, William was brutal in 
mauuer, obstinate, furious, and avaricious, even to mean- 
ness. He sold all the royal furniture, plate, carriages, 
horses, &c., annihilated the splendour in which his father 
had delighted, and reduced the court to a state below ine- 
diocrity. A wile of a stronger mind, and a better educa- 
tion, might, however, have won him to amend his faults ; 
fur he had good sense and integrity, and was neither im- 


moral nor ‘religious, far the reverse. Dut Sophia was 
Ta0)> . 
Weak, unreasonable, unstable, and was governed by 
Worthless favorites, who treated her with disrespect, 


aud to wh om she babbled every thing, even atiairs 
of the most serious importance. She had some taste for 
literature and the arts, but no application ; and made no 
progress, except in music. She was addicted to gainbling, 
and lost li aree suis, to the annoyi ince of the parsimonious 
King: and. she enragi od him by intermeddling in state 
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" His mother, Charlot, was aunt to the young Sophia Dorothea. 
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affairs, for which she had no real talent. She had a large 
fumily, and her conduct as a mother is recorded by her 
eldest daughter, the Margravine of Bareith, as most in- 
judicious ; sometimes cruel to her children, sometimes ab- 
surdly petting them, as caprice dictated; and fomenting 

jealousies and enmities among them. : 

Sophia might have been improved by agentler husband : 
but William’s conduct. tended to sour her t temper, and to 
harden her heart. He loved her (in his own fashion) and 
never mortified her by even the name, much less the pre- 
sence of a mistress: but he would burst into fury on 
slight (and even unintentional) provocations, and would 
abuse his wife, beat and kick his children, and fling plates 
and dishes ai the heads of all present: and he kept 
a miserable table: the meals were always bad and 
insufficient, He gave the Queen an allowance for house- 
keeping, but took back the greater part of it by “ per 
contra’ charges. Though he always made her some pre- 
sent of apparel, &e. at Christmas, yet she was kept in such 
want of money that when she sometimes ordered an 
Omelette in addition to her too seanty fare, her Chamber- 
Jain, Baron Von Poelnitz, was obliged to pay for the eggs 
from his own purse. She possessed fine jewels, but dared 
not wear thein in the King’s presence. ‘Thiebault* re lates, 
that onee she had a reception day at Court during William's 
absence, and indulged ler taste by decorating herself with 
all herdiamonds. While she was at the card table, lus 
Majesty was unexpectedly announced ; and the poor Queen 
in her terror hastily pulled off all her ornaments, and 
huddled them into her pocket, before the eyes of all the 
assembly—a strange court incident. 

Her sad and circumscribed existence formed a melancholy 
contrast to the freedom and the enjoyments of the former 
Queen, Charlotte. At Sophia’s court there was nothing but 
sordidness, restraint, eabals, and family quarrels. In sum- 
mer her recreation consisted in driving from Berlin to 
Monbijou with a cortege of two shabby earriages, drawn 
by six old horses, with a little negro walking beside them. 
In Autumn William took her and his family to his hunting 
seat of Wosterhausen, a small chateau blocked up in front 
by asand hill, and having a terrace enlivened by a win 
mill just opposite, and surrounded by an offensive ditch of 
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stagnant water, Over which three draw bridges gave access 
‘o a railed-in court yard. The king, his family and court, 
dined in a tent pitched under an Elm, in a spot where there 
was a hollow; and when it rained, they all sat mid-leg in 
water. ‘Cwenty four persons formed the party at table, at 
which only six dishes were served, and they so small that 
two thirds of the company fasted. 

The King rose from table at one o'clock, and repaired to 
the terrace, which had no shade to temper the glare of the 
burning sun ; there he slept for two hours and a half in his 
arm chair; and the queen and her children lay down upon 
the earth beside him, and around; and endured the heat in 
silence as best they might. 

The only amusement the queen had (exeept cards) was 
music; and she instilled a taste tor it into her son (after- 
wards Frederick 2nd). He played the flute well, and took 
pleasure in it ; but his father deprived him ofhis instrument, 
and nick-named him ‘‘ The Piper.” 

But the crowning commotions in this agreeable court 
arose from Sophia’s vehement desire for a matrimonial 
alliance between her own family, and that of her brother, 
George, who was then Prince of Wales, but soon after 
(eorge 2nd of Kngland. She wished to marry her eldest 
daughter, Wilhelmina to hernephew, Frederick, who was at 
that time Duke of Gloucester, but shortly became Prince 
of Wales on his father’s accession to the English throne, we 
will therefore designate him and his father by their higher 
titles. To this earnest desire of Sophia the English Court 
would consent only on the condition of Frederick, Prince 
loyal of Prussia, espousing Amelia, sister of the English 
Prince, The Prince of Prussia was content; he had ob- 
‘aimed and admired the portrait of his proposed bride. But 
his father objected to the double alliance ; even one Knglish 
marriage was distasteful to him, for William of Prussia and 
George of England, though cousins and brothers-in-law, 
had met in their youth at the court of their erandfather, 
Ernest Augustus of Hanover, and conceived a rooted dis- 
like to each other; and in their mature years, William’s 
leelings were constantly irritated by reports of the sarcasms 
ot George, who always designated him, ‘ My brother the 
“orporal, at head quarters in Potsdam.” ‘The Prussian 
Ministry, also, was Anti- Knglish ; the Court of England 
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demanded their removal . William refused ; Sophia intrigned 
to effect their dismissal ; and the Court of Berlin was filled 
with cabals. William had consented that his danehtep 
should marry the Prince of Wales ; but he would not heap 
of the Prineess Amelia as a daughter-in-law ; he said, “ she 
should never come to Prussia to rule Ais court under yer 
futher’s directions.” The negotiations were all perplexity 
when the Knglish Court acquiesced, the Prussian retised: 
when the latter made advances, the former drew back. Sophi: 
worked hard against all obstacles, keptup a constant corres- 
pondenee with England, areued with William, squabbled with 
lis minister, and lavished on her daughter the most filsome 
flatteries, or marks of contempt and aversion, according’ as her 
ambitious hopes of seeing her Princess of Wales rose or fell. 

William was in a state of chronic fury ; he quarrelled 
with every one, but especially with his family ; he swore 
at his wife, beat his daughter, and caned his son, calling 
the one ‘* that rascal Fritz,” and the other “ that Canaille 
Wilhelmina,” and he denied them the common necessaries of 
life. 

At lenoth Frederick, incensed beyond endurance by his 
father’s hard words and hard blows, determined, in concert 
with his mother, on eseaping to England. He had pro- 
ceeded, however, but a short way when he was pursued by 
the king’s orders, and arrested as a deserter from his regi- 
ment. William was resolved on bringing him to the seat- 
fold; and was only prevented by the intrepid opposition of 
the Prinee of Anhalt, and the interference of the imperor 
of Germany. But the young prince was barbarously com- 
pelled to witness the beheading of his friend and companion, 
Lientenant Le Katt, and was then consigned to an wnprl- 
sonment, very rigorous at tirst, but that gradually relaxed, 
llis sister Wilhelmina, also, was placed in a state of confine- 
ment, ageravated by the insolenee of menials, and by such 
privations, that she says in her memoirs, she would have 
starved but for the compassion of the French. scttlers i 
Berlin, who contrived to convey to her privately a basket 
of plain provisions every day. 

William’s rage on the coneerted flight of his son w 
hot that he even attempted to kick the Knelish Ambassador, 
which ofeourse puta stop to furthermatrimonial negociations- 
At length the Princess Wilhelmina, in order to deliver her- 
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self from her misery, consented to accept a husband of’ her 
father's choosing’, the Prince (afterwards Margrave) of Bar- 
eith. The Queen at first seemed friendly to the bridegroom, 
but suddenly changed, and treated himself and his bride 
with her worst displays of temper, and was never thoroughly 
reconciled to them. On the failnre of her ambitious de- 
sires for Wilhelmina, the Queen next endeavoured to bring 
about a marriage between her daughter Charlotte and the 
Prince of Wales; but the English Court would not hear of 
any further matrimonial proposals from Prussia. 

Wilhelmina had obtamed her father’s promise to liberate 
her brother on her marriage, and accordingly at a bridal 
ball Willian caused his son to be brought in quietly, and 
placed behind the queen’s chair. He was dressed in a plain 
grey frock coat, and was not at first recognised ; but as soon 
as he was discovered by his mother and sister, their feclings 
overpowered them, and the scene was deeply affecting. — 

Though Sophia had grieved excessively for the unhappy 
situation of her son, whom she tenderly loved, yet she was 
not well pleased when, to coneiliate his father, he consented 
to receive from the hand of the latter a bride whom. thie 
young prince neither liked nor respected. Sophia had 
some other mateh in view ; but the king was inflexible; and 
Frederick married Elizabeth Christina, sister of Charles 
Duke of Brunswick ; and shortly after this union the Dake 
of Brunswick himself married Charlotte of Prussia, whom 
her mother had for a while hoped to see Princess of Wales. 

[t must be observed that the negociations for the Jnglish- 
Prussian inatches extended through a space of twelve years ; 
aud the ferment caused by them in the Prussian Court lefi 
lasting eilects. The King and Queen of Prussia found their 
domestic life more embittered than it would otherwise have 
been, William’s temper,originally bad, became more furious 
and more tyrannical ; Sophia’s spirits were completely 
broken; she fell into habitual depression, and became quite 
altered in manner and appearance. 

X The death of William in 1740, brought peace at least to 
Sophia, and it was peace only she desired. She had long 
lost the capability of any enjoyment. She retired to the 
Castle of Monbijou, and lived very plainly and very 
quietly ; and from want of exercise she became so enor- 
uiously corpulent that it was necessary to have chairs and 
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tubles made for her especial use. Ifer son, Frederick If, 
always showed her affectionate respect ; he reularly visited 
her every Wednesday, and never sat down i in her presence 
till she desired him; and he was uniformly kind and ge- 
nerous to all her ol l friends and adherents. Sophia died at 
an advanced age in 1707. 

Sophia’s desire for alliances between her family, and that 
of her brother, George II, which was frustrated in the 
persons of her eldest son and daughter, Frederick and Wil- 
helmina, was accomplished after her death, in the deseen- 
dants of her daughter Charlotte, whom, failing Wilhelmina, 
she had thought to unite with Frederick, Prince of Wales 
The eldest son of this Charlotte (who became Duchess of 
Brunswick) was Charles William, Duke of Brunswick, who 
in 1764 married, Augusta daughter of Frederick,* Sophia's 
hoped-for son-in- law. Then, in 1795, Caroline, daughter 
of Charles William of Brunswick, and Augusta of Eng- 
land, married her cousin, George, Prince of Wales, afier- 
wards George IV. Again, SHlizabeth Christina Ulrica, 
daughter of the above Charlotte of Prussia, Duchess of 
Brunswick, married her first cousin, William, Prince of 
Prussia (from whom she was divorced) and their only 
child Frederica Ulrica, married the Duke of York, brother 
of George IV, and grandson of Frederick, Prince of Wales 
‘These Anglo-P russian marriages were not happy, and the 
two last named have left no descendants. 

The fourth Queen of Prussia, Elizabeth Christina of 
Brunswick, was married to Frederick, Prince Royal ot 
Prussia, when she was eighteen and the Prince tw enty: -one, 
Though he had consented ‘to marry Elizabeth at his father's 
desire, yet he had determined never to regard her as his wife ; 
he wrote to one of his friends, ‘‘ Je me marierais ; apres, 
voila qui est fait, et bon jour, Madame, et bon chemin. * 
She was w holly unsuited to a man of strong mind and li- 
terary tastes like Frederick, who has been surnamed the 
Great; forshewas utte erly untaught, except mere ret ading and 
writing, was profoundly ienorant, and so unable to express 
herself that she could not reply to the commonest question 
save by a monosyllable, yes or no; so that she had the “3 
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* Prince of Wales. 
+ I will marry ; after that it is done, and good day, madaine, 
a rood jou hey. 
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yearance of an idiot. Frederick called her “ the dumb 
lady.”and his mother termedher‘** Guenzche,’™ and said she 
was as dull as a bundle of straw. Frederick loved dancing, 
poor Htizabeth had not an idea of that accomplishment: a 
dancing master was engaged for her, but she made no pro- 
press - elle danse comme une Oie,+ was the motot the Prus- 
sian Court. 

In person Elizabeth was very pleasing. She had delicate 
features, afine complexion, bright blue (but inexpressive) eyes, 
fair hair that curled naturally, a beautifully formed mouth 
but black irrewular teeth. Her figure was tall and slight, 
but awry, and she stooped considerably. The personal 
remarks upon her by her royal sisters-in-law (recorded by 
the Mareravine of Bareith) are too gross to be repeated ; 
the poor bride had fallen into unkind hands, 

Frederick and Hlizabeth at first resided at Ruppin, where 
the prince was under the surveillance of a general officer, 
and his table was very poorly supplied by his father. After- 
wards they removed to Rheinsbere, a chateau with pleasant 
gardens ; there Frederick had more liberty and more en- 
joyment ; he gave gay supper parties to his friends, and 
Elizabeth had her card table. But the prince and princess 
lived as strangers to each other; they never met except at 
meals; he rarely spoke to her; when he did she was so 
much dismayed that, instead of replying, she burst into 
tears, to his great annoyance ; therefore he ceased to notice 
her farther than by a bow on sitting down to table and on 
rising from it. n 

When Frederick succeeded to the throne he gave Hliza- 
beth Schénhausen for a residence, but never went thither 
himself save onee, in 1744, when his sister Ulrica was 
married to the King of Sweden. Subsequently, on the 
death of his mother he presented his queen with the Castle 
of Monbijou, where he attended her court regularly on her 
birth day, and remained half an hour; that was the only 
day in the year on which he left off his military boots aud 
Wore shoes and silk stockings. 

After Elizabeth became Queen, her necessarily extended 
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She dances like a gooses” an expression very descriptive ofheavy 
awkwardness. 
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ected degree of spirit, that since his Majesty had never 
deigned to invite her when he was at Sans Souci himself, 
she would not take advantage of his absence to go thither. 

This Queen of ‘ a rayless royalty, was, however, never 
mortified by the triumphs of a rival: the King had no 
«fomale friend.” She had, also, a consolation in the ocea- 
sional company of her sister Louisa Amelia, who was 
married to William Augustus, the next brother of the 
King. She was a placid, amiable woman, and lived much 
retired: but Frederick disliked her as the sister of his Queen 
whom he deserted, and as the wite of his brother 
whom he despised for not having the same military talents 
as himself. iis manners were sufiiciently eold to Louisa 
during the life of his brother; but after the death of the 
latter,in 1758, he never vouehsaied the least notice to his 
widowed sister-in-law. 

Frederick died in 1786: he did not even ask a last inter- 
view with his neglected Queen ; she survived him eleven 
years, dying in January, 1707, aged eighty-two. 

William Augustus Prince of Prussia, next brother of 
Frederick the Great, having diced before the latter, Frederick 
William, the son of William Augustus, and of Louisa of 
Brunswick, became heir to the childless King, whotn he 
sueceededas William 11. William was very tall, and robust, 
handsome with an open countenance; like his unele and pre- 
decessor Frederic, he was fond of music, and played well on the 
Violoncello, buthe was licentious, extravagant, and unami- 
able. While he was Prince Royal the King kept him un- 
der strict military diseipline, and himself selected a wife 
forhis nephew. The lady was Mlizabeth Christina Ulrica, 
daughter of the King’s beloved sister, Charlotte, Duchess 
of Brunswick, and was consequently niece by the father’s 
side to Frederic’s forsaken Queen. The marriage took placo 
in 1767, and proved very unfortunate. The Prince ltoyal 
was addicted to callantries, the number and notoriety of 
which incensed his Princess, a handsome, lively, intelligent, 
and high-spirited woman ; she conceived a hatred fur him, 
and forgetting every consideration of self-respect, and reli- 
gion, in the frenzy of her resentment, with a strange, but 
hot uncommon inconsistency, she yielded to the same guilt 
(but not to the same extent) that she condemned in him, 
aud descended to a criminal intrigue with a Chamberlain of 
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wick, who tende rly loved her, and deeply pitied her for the 
wrones she endured from her husband, was drawn iy sten 


vy step, insensibly to become the confidant of her fall. Tp 
iad endeavoured to calm her mind while she was stil] ip- 
noecent; and afterwards he strove to conceal her « 


rininality 


while trying to win her from a continuance in it. 
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But his etlorts were fruitless : at a masked ball at court, 
iven in honour of ‘a birth day, an unknown mask Jed the 
Prince Ri Vi al of Prussia aside, and revealed to him his 
nirieue. William, exasperated, complained to the 
lemanded a divoree. but Frederick loved his 
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sisted in » acing chairs in rows opposite to each other, 
id performing among them the figures of English country 
uices. After two years she attempted to eseape, but was 
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mand, as an act of justice due to me, I command as 
fr as I have a right to do so, that all my MSS.* 
shall be deposited, and carefully preserved in the Libr: ary 
at Wolfenbuttel, not that I consider them as wort thy of such 
an honour, but that posterity may know in what manner | 
passed the time which | have been accused of conseera ling 
to the vilest, most absurd, and most odious of intrigues.” 

One daughter was the only child of the short-lived 
nnion between William, and Elizabeth Christina ; — was 
uamed Frederica Ulrica, and in 1791, was marrie id t the 
age of 24, to the Duke of York, from political reasons, 

for the bridegroom's heart was not in the match ; and it was 
very distasteful to his father, George 3rd, who felt by no 
means satistied of the bride’s legitimacy, and was ill pleased 
it receiving a daughter-in-law whose mothe was living in 
confinement in consequence of herimmorality. ‘This mar- 
riage did not secure peace between Engl: and and Prussia, 
nor happiness between the wedded pair. The Duchess of 
York was plain almost to ugliness, and very eccentric : but 
eood, unafleeted, and charitable ; her virtues scarce ly ob- 
tained for her the cold respect of a libertine husban: d, who 
openly prefe rae the most worthless women. The duchess 
lived in great retirement; her chief predilection was for 
ittle dogs, of which she alws ays had several about her ; she 
was childless : ; a lonely women, a deserted wife. 

William of Prussia in two years after his divorce from 
Elizabeth Christina, married Louisa Frederica, Prineess of’ 
Hesse Dar instadt, amild, virtuous, amiable woman ; middle 
sized, of a pleasing counten ance, but not hi indsome. ‘To 
Frederic the Great she was not acceptable; he could not 
lorgive her for taking the place (though justly forfeited) oi 
his favorite niece ; he was alw: ays unkind to her, and fre- 
quently took occasion to mortify her in public. 

Frederic dying in 1786, Frederica Louisa became dth 
Queen of Prussia ; her’s was a a melancholy royalty ; she was 
ill treated by the king when she was Princess of [’russia, 
and by her husband at all times, Queen and Princess. The 
inmoralities of William 2nd were of such eross lic ontious- 
ness that much caution is nec essary in toue hing upon them. 
Mirabeau’s history of this monarch’s court is so full of 


on indy - ——— 


* The prince had some abilities, dad was “fond of literary com- 
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abominations, as to stagger belief ; but ifone tenth he true. 
the tone that pervaded it must have been of the most pe. 
volling erossness. 

Vice paraded in triumph ; one mistress succeeded another. 
sometimes two or three bore sway at the same time, and 
obtained titles and treasures for themselves, and pensions 
and places for (heir creatures ; and were lauded, and caressed, 
even by the king’s femaie relations. There was a Maden- 
oiselle Voss on whom large sums were lavished, and to whom 
regal honours were paid; there was a Countess Donhof 
ealled ‘* Hebe,” who had the audacity to profess herself 
married to the king, by the left hand, with the permission 
of the queen! She took a dictatorial air with the children of 
the queen, assumed the airs of royalty, and often moved 
Frederica Lonisa to tears. 

On breaking with the Countess Donhoff the king settled 
Jarge pension on her, and renewed a former iaison with s 
Madame Rietz, whom he created Countess of Lich- 
tenau. This woman took upon her to exelude the queen 
wholly from the king’s chamber during an illness with which 
he was attacked. She was introduced at court with great 
splendour ; and the broken spirited queen was compelled to 
present her with her portrait set in diamonds ; she com- 
pletely set Frederica Louisa aside, and tyrannized over her. 
In 1797 she had an opera performed at her house, and i- 
sisted on the attendance of the queen, her eldest son and 
his wife (the late king of Prussia and the beautiful Louisa 

i Mecklenburgh.) The countess displayed more diamonds 


‘ 


q) 
than the royal ladies, and received William’s marked hom- 


age. In June, the same year, when the queen went, ina 
very plain manner, toa petty watering: place, ealled Friesen- 
wald, for her health, the Countess Lichtenau paraded at the 
famous spa of Pyrmont, at the head of a brilliant suite, 
At a dinner given by the people of Berlin to the king, the 
queen absented herself on the plea of illness ; and the Coun- 
tcss Lichtenau assumed her majesty’s place by Williams 
express desire ; he even went so far as to compel his royal 
heir to kiss the hands of his shameless concubine. 

When William was on his death bed, and the countess 
was supporting him in her arms, he made signs to have bis 
wile and eldest son sent away ; the queen's spirit had been 
so subdued, her selt-reapect so trampled out, that she fell 
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on the neck of the profligate woman, and thanked her for 
her care of the king! The Crown Prince looked on with 
contempt, but made noremark. Madame Lichtenan,. how- 
ever, Was fast asleep when the kine breathed his last. On 
the accession of the prince he « ‘aused the countess to be 
arrested and imprisoned ; and she died deserted and im- 
joverished in 182U, having survived William the 2nd 
xd years. 

‘The 6th Queen of Prussia was the beautiful and ate able 
Louisa Augusta, daughter of Duke Charles Louis of Meek- 
lenburgh Strelitz, and niece of Kneland’s 3 Queen Charlotte, 
who was the sister of Louisa’s father. The lovely prine 
was born at Hanover in 1776, and was but six years o 
when she lost her mother, Frederica Caroline, a Princess 0 
Hesse Darmstadt ; whose place was supplied in a year after 
by her own sister, Charlotte W sihieletties, But the Step 
mother aunt died in 1780, two years after her m: uTIaAg 
and Louisa was theneetorward brought up by her pu wal 
grandmother, a highly aceomplishe woman, Marin ts ouis: 
Albertina, a countess of Linange Ueidesheim, a ee 
of Prince George of Hesse Darmsiadt. 

In 1 he spring of 1793, when Louisa was 19, she accom- 
panied her grandmother, and her younger sister Frederica, to 
Frankfort, where she bec ame acquainted with Frederic 
William, Prinee Royal of - russia, who had arrived there 
with his brother, Prince Louis Ferdinand, and their fi ule r, 
Willis umn °nd. Louisa’s grace t and beauty made an inde lible 
impression on the heart of the Crown Prince ; and her sister 
Frederica, then but 15, attracted his brother, Prince Louis 
Ferdinand, who was remarkable for his musical abilities. 
The double betrothal, by exchange of rings, took place in 
April, 

On the 23rd of December Louisa made her public entry 
into Berlin ; and on Christmas Eve her wedding was solem- 
nized with oreg it splendour, and the festivals that { followed 
were magnificent. Ata Bridal Banquet, in the Knieht’s 
Hall, the stately and national torch dance was perormed, 
It was headed by 18 Ministers of State, two and two, hold- 
ing large wax light 3; the king led the bri le, and the Prince 
Royal - the two quee ns (his mother, and Elizabeth, widow 
of Frederick the Great) the rest of the coart followed in 

pairs, promenaded the suite of rooms (keeping time to the 
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music) and returned to the Knight’s Hall. Louisa loved 
dancing (in which she excelled) and was able to indulge her 
taste, as the Prussian Court was then very gay, for the 
amusement of the reigning sultana, Countess Lichtenau, 
But the presence of such a person must have been a source 
of great displeasure to a pure minded woman like Louisa; 
she enjoyed, however, some indemnity in the society of her 
young sister Frederica, and her husband Louis Ferdinand. 

On the death of William 2nd in November, 1797, the new 
king and queen, Frederick William and Louisa, puritied 
the court ; and for the ensuing nine years they enjoyed a 
life of tranquil happiness, devotedly attached to each other, 
and to their children, and sharing together their occupations, 
and their recreations. The king employed himself with 
measures for the welfare of his people, and was material] 
assisted by his intelligent and amiable queen. They took 
great pleasure in reading together the works of Augustus 
Lafontaine of Halle, the German Novelist; on whom the 
king bestowed solid marks of the gratification he had de- 
rived from his writings. 

Buta cloud came over the sunshine. In November, 1805, 
Frederick William had been induced by Alexander of Russia 
to join the general coalition against France; yet in the 
following month he was led to a convention with France ; 
and after ceding some of his territories to Bavaria, and 
some to France, he received as a compensation from Napo- 
leon a gift which was not Ais to give, the Electorate of 
Hanover, the ancestral territory of that sovereign to whose 
son (the Duke of York) the king of Prussia’s sister was 
married (as we have before observed.) England went to war 
with Prussia for the recovery of Hanover : and then followed 
the war between France and Prussia, that was so destructive 
to the latter ; Louisa’s was the energetic spirit in this colli- 
sion, in contrast with the vacillations of the king, whose 
character is described in the Grenville Letters, published 
by the Duke of Buckingham. Lord Malmsbury writes to 
Mr. Thomas Grenville, ‘1 know from experience the weak- 
ness of his (the king’s) character, and the facility with 
which he gives way to the last advice.” Mr T. Grenville 
remarks; “the king is well disposed in his general inten- 
tions, but having no original ideas of his own, nor habits of 
forming his own judgement.” The queen thought the war 
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a necessity ; and full of German feeling, she considered an 
union amongst a// Germans (of whatever states) to be tlre 
best security for universal Germany. Her sentiments were 
the same as those that animated the spirited warsongs of 
Kirner, Arndt, Riickert, Schenkendorf, &e. 

But the star of Napoleon prevailed. At the outset, in 
October, 1806, the Prussian army was routed at Saalfield, 
and Prince Louis Ferdinand was killed. Misfortunes fol- 
lowed in quick succession, Prussia was crushed to atoms, 
all her important fortresses taken, her army destroyed, her 
king a fugitive. Louisa accompamed her husband in all 
his wanderings, and retired with him to Memel, and con- 
soled and animated him in his affliction. 

Prussia was glad to accept of peace on any terms. At 
the momentous meeting at Tilsit (in July, 1807) between 
Napoleon and Frederick William, Louisa exerted all her 
powers of fascination (and they were great) to obtain some 
concessions, and especially the restoration of the important 
fortress of Magdeburg. But Napoleon was firm; as he 
afterwards observed to Josephine, he could not afford to 
make sacrifices to gallantry. On sitting down to dinner 
he offered Louisa a beautiful rose ; she hesitated, then re- 
collecting herself she took it saying, ‘‘ But at least with 
Magdeburg?” Yet he replied coldly, ‘“ But I must observe 
to your Majesty, that itis Z£ who present, and you who 
receive,” tle dreaded (as did Talleyrand) the intluence 
of her surpassing charms, and hurried the negociations to 
aclose; and the treaty so disastrous to Prussia was signed 
that night, to the queen’s dismay, when she learned the 
fact next morning. Napoleon said of her, ‘The Queen of 
Prussia was unquestionably gifted with many happy re- 
sources ; she possessed a great deal of information, and had 
many excellent capabilities. It was she who really reigned 
for more than fifteen years.” 

The king lost half his dominions, and the French oceu- 
pied the remainder, and by their exactions reduced the 
state to bankruptey. The king and queen lived in exceed- 
Ing poverty, sometimes at Memel, sometimes at Konigs- 
berg ; they coined their plate, borrowed where they could, 
dispensed with attendants, and suffered the utmost priva- 
lions. Frederick William thought of resigning; but his 
true-hearted wife encouraged him to support his misfortunes 
with fortitude and dignity. 
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Once again, in 18U8, at Erfurt, she made a fruitless 
attempt on Napoleon to recover Magdeburg. His answer 
was, ‘‘ you area very beautiful queen, but Magdeburg jg 
worth a hundred queens.” The loss of this fortress preyed 
so much upon her mind, that adopting the words of our 
Queen Mary on the loss of Calais, she often declared 
that after her death the name of Magdeburg would be 
found upon her heart in letters of blood. 

The French evacuated Berlin at the close of 1808: the 
king and queen returned in peace and hope to their capital 
on the 28rd December, 1809, the anniversary of Louisa’s 
joyful entry as an aftianced bride. 

But the poison of long and deep sorrow was undermining 
the constitution of the beautiful and beloved queen, In 
July, 1810, she went to Strelitz, on a visit to her father: 
but she became very ill at the Castle of Hohenzieritz, Her 
sister Frederica was with her, no longer the widow of Louis 
Ferdinand, but re-married to the Prince of Solms Braunfels, 
An express was sent to the king, who arrived only a few 
hours before his wife’s death: in his arms and supported 
by her sister, she died calmly and religiously on the 19th 
July, 1810, aged 85. Her malady was ascertained to be 
polypus of the heart, occasioned by grief. Her body was 
conveyed to its resting place, at Charlottenburg, on the 
23d of December, 1810, the seventeenth anniversary of 
her bridal entry into Berlin. Her mausoleum is in the 
gardens of Charlottenburg: a Doric temple shaded by cy- 
presses and willows. Within, on a sarcophagus of white 
marble lies the statue of the queen (the work of the seulp- 
tor Rauch): it is said to be a perfect resemblance. The 
features are calm and benevolent: the hands folded on the 
bosom, the limbs in the easy repose of sleep (not of death.) 
Thither the king was in the habit of repairing to indulge 
his intense aftliction through hours of solitude ; and thither 
he annually brought his children to lay memorial wreaths 
upon their mother’s tomb on the anniversary of her death. 

After the lapse of 14 years, the King, at the age of 04, 
sought a companion for his lonely heart and married 
(morganatically) the young Countess of Harrach,* creat 
Princess of Leignitz, who, though the King’s wile, was 
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* She was then twenty-four. 
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never his Queen (according to German etiquette) nor her 
children Royal, though legitimate. ‘This union seems to 
have brought the King all the quiet happiness he expected : 
yet it is well known that his affectionate remembrance of 
Queen Louisa never suffered any diminution tothe day of his 
death, which took place, June 7th, 1840, 

The present and 7th Queen of Prussia, Elizabeth Louisa, 
is daughter of Maximilian Joseph, King of Bavaria (de- 
ceased in 1825) by his second wife, Caroline, Princess of 
Baden. ‘The four first children of that Royal Bavarian 
marriage were four daughters, two pair of twins: the first 
pair, born in 1801, being the Queen of Prussia, and Amelia, 
married to John, Prince of Saxony; the second pair born 
in 1805, Sophia married to Francis Charles, Archduke of 
Austria, and Mary, Queen of Saxony. Ter Prussian 
Majesty was sister of Louis, the late King of Bavaria, the 
ase of Lola Montes, and is Aunt of Otho, the not much 
auded King of Greece. 

The Queen of Prussia was married at Berlin in Novem- 
ber, 1823, to Frederick William 3rd, then Prince Royal. 
She is a quiet and un-remarkable personage: perhaps the 
most prononcé trait in her character is her dislike to the 
English: she understands the language but does not avail 
herself of her ability to speak it, in order to avoid, as 
much as possible, any intercourse with persons of the un- 
favoured nation. She is childless, and that must bea 
greater grief'in the case of Royalty (or rich inheritance, 
or illustrious name) than in perhaps any other circumstances. 
It is said that her mind was deeply, sadly, and enduringly 
depressed by the commotions of 1848—but we can justly 
speak no dictum, whether for weal or woe, on the lot of 
any one who is yet living. ‘‘Who,” said the Grecian Sage, 
“can be pronounced happy before death ?” and so sings the 
Latin Bard— 

‘‘ Ultima semper 
Expectanda dies homini dicique beatus 


Ante obitum nemo supremaque funera maa 
VID. 


And now, a few words upon the Authors whose works 
have furnished our text. Varnhagen Von Ense (“‘ Life of 
Sophia Charlotte, Queen of Prussia”) is professedly the 
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panegyrist of the philosophic Queen, of whom he writes 
truly con amore: yet he is not dishonestly biassed : he 
permits us to see how Charlotte stubbornly resisted the 
affection, the admiration, nay, the lover-like wooing of 
her husband, to whose character the biographer renders 
justice. Le does not conceal from his reader Charlotte's 
abnegation of her proper position, as wile, Electress, and 
(Jueen, for the selfish pursuit of her own individual tastes : 
and he lays before us some of her letters which would have 
been suppressed by any one who was anxious to show only 
the best side. 

Frederick the Second, in his ‘‘ Memoires de Branden- 
bourg,” piqued himself on holding an impartial pen, and if 
coldness of style be a proof of impartiality, he did not 
deceive himself. But his short portraiture of the second 
Queen of Prussia,Sophia Louisa, of MecklenbourgSchwerin, 
is all gloom ; he does not throw into it one brightening 
touch, yet, at the same time, he seems desirous to say as 
little as possible of those peculiarities iu her disposition, 
mind, and manners, which rendered her union with Freder- 
ick the First so unfortunate. 

It would be but natural to suppose, that the faults of 
Sophia Dorothea and her husband, would have been treated 
with filial leniency by their daughter's pen—on thie contra- 
ry, they are dragged forward into the most glaring light. The 
Margravine of Bareith was so imbued with the spirit of 
satire, that we feel a conviction all her portraits must be 
more or less caricatures: she spares no one, her parents, her 
sisters, her brother Frederick, the family of her husband, 
Mademoiselle de Poelnitz, the favourite of her grandmother, 
Queen Charlotte—all are painted with the coarsest of col- 
ours, and the roughest of brushes; in her pages no one 
seems to have had any idea of principle, virtue, or common 
decency of manners. 7 

Yet the Margravine’s pictures of William the First and 
Sophia Dorothea, are greatly corroborated by Dieudonne 
Thiebault, who as Professor of Belles Lettres, in the 
Royal Acadamy of Berlin, and enjoying the notice of red- 
erick the Second, was wisely determined to sce only e” 
couleur de rose all that related to the family history of his 
Kingly Patron. Disereetly laudatory, he takes care to bring 


. 


out all that is commendable—and especially in the instance 
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of Frederick’s deserted Queen, which is much to his eredit, 
as she could in no wise influence his interests. Yet even 
in Ais cautious ‘‘ Anecdotes,” we see enough of the brutality 
of William to comprehend his wife’s melancholy position. 
Thiebault paints Aer with a touch far more delicate and for- 
bearing than her daughter's ; still, in looking at his cautious 
outlines, we cannot help thinking, ‘“ what a group of 
unhappy people.” 

Mirabeau was sent from France to Berlin, on a diplo- 
matic mission, in 1786, at the commencement of William 
the Second’s reign of profligacy, which broke the heart, and 
still worse, crushed to the dust the matronly dignity of 
Frederica Louisa, Ilis “ Secret History,” contained such 
scandals, that the French Government were afraid to permit 
its publication ; and it was condemned to the flames, but 
the French Minister, Montmorin, paid the Author for his 
(supposed) loss. He had, however, preserved a copy, for 
which the booksellers paid him over again. In most of the 
editions now current, whole passages are omitted, and their 
places supplied by lines of asterisks—little stars that give 
no light. 

Madame de Berg (née Countess Haseler) who wrote : 
memoir of the beautiful Louisa of Prussia, was mistress of 
the robes both to that afllicted queen, and to her sister 
Frederica, the late queen of Hanover (widow first of Prince 
Louis Ferdinand of Prussia, and then of the Prince of Solms- 
Braunfels.) Her little book is an account of the last days 
of Louisa, and is a pathetic memorial of her patience and 
resignation. Among the six deceased queens of Prussia 
what a large amount is there of unhappiness! excepting, 
indeed, Charlotte, whose lot might have been considered 
peculiarly blest but for the one bitter drop in her cup, which 
to her taste spoiled all e/se that it contained, marriage with 
aman whom her heart utterly rejected. The history of 
these royal ladies casts forward no pleasant light of antici- 
pation ; but it must be remembered that the causes of their 
sorrows are not existent in the case of England’s princess. 
Unlike Sophia Charlotte she is no disdainful and reluctant 
bride, She has not been imbued with the gloomy views of 
Sophia Louisa ; she has not been deprived,like the ill-trained 
Sophia Dorothea, of a mother’s watchfulness, but on the 
Contrary, has enjoyed the advantage of exemplary maternal 
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eare and example to fit her alike for the duties of wife, and 
of queen, and there is every reason to believe that Prince 
Frederick William is much superior in mind and manners 
to the rough William the I. and the dissolute William the 
Il. Highly educated, unlike the ignorant but amiable 
Elizabeth of Brunswick, she has not the misfortune of being 
forced, as that despised queen, upon an unwilling husband, 
The afilictions of the beautiful Louisa were not occasioned 
by domestic circumstances, but by a peculiar combination 
of European affairs, so peculiar that it is scarcely possible 
to anticipate (at least for this generation) such a recurrence 
of them as would bring back the same calamities to the 
princely palace and the peasant’s hut. As the rocks which 
shipwrecked the happiness of the Princess Royal’s prede- 
cessors do not lie along her course, it may be hoped for her 
that ‘‘ Victoria” will be known in history as the “ happy 
queen of Prussia.” 

As for any advantage to accrue to England as a nation 
from this Anglo-Prusso marriage, that is a contingency, 
and can be but problematical. History records abundant 
and¢rv¢e instances that a matrimonial alliance between states 
forins one of the most fragile bonds of friendship ; nay, 
even sometimes gives rise to claims and encroachments that 
eventuate in hostilities ; it can occasion the jarring quite as 
much as the fusion of interests. The policy of Prussia un- 
der Frederick I1. was grasping and aggressive ; later, it has 
beeu cautiously selfish, on the principle of “running with 
the hare, and holding with the hound.” But “ it is never 
too late to mend” ; a better policy may be taught by the 
Times (we do not mean the Jupiter Zonans, but old Father 
Chronos and his progeucy)—as we observed before, it is too 
early for speculations financial, commercial and political ; 
so we conclude with good wishes to the young Bride of the 
Isles. 
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The Statistics of the last Census showed, that out of 
5,000,000 children in England and Wales who ought to be at 
school, 3,000,000 were absent, of whom only 1,000,000 
were at work, leaving 2,000,000 on the streets graduating in 
crime. As to the few kept at home to assist in transacting 
household business, the number is tvo insignificant in a ques- 
tion of such magnitude to be taken into consideration. 

The absence of children from such cause is generally only 
lemporary, and therefore, the number is not included in the 
statistics above. But even admitting the number kept per- 
manently at home, to be considerable, we are prepared to point 
out, before the close of this paper, a safe and simple remedy. 
The question is not, how shall we provide schools for the chil- 
dren in Eugland and Wales—but how shall we provide chil- 
dren for the schools ? His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, 
at the Meeting of the Educational Conference held last June, 
glancing at these statistics said, “ Gentlemen, these are startling 
facts which render it evident, that no extension of the means 
of education will be of any avail unless the evil which lies at 
the root of the whole question be removed, and that it is high 
time that the country should become thoroughly awake to its 
existence, aud prepared to meet it energetically. ‘l'o impress 
this upon the public mind is the object of our conference. 
Publie opinion is the powerful lever which in these days moves 
a people ior good or for evil, and to public opinion we must 
lierefore appeal if we would achieve any lasting and beneficial 
result. You, gentlemen, will richly add to the services which 
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you have already rendered to the noble cause, if you wil 
prepare public opinion by your inquiry into this state of things, 
and by discussing in your sections the causes of it, as well as 
the remedies which may be within your reach.” 

England is a great manufacturing country—long may she 
continue so—her greatness as a nation depends upon the 
stability and excellence of her manufactures, therefore, 
nothing must be done which would clog her free action in this 
respect. English factories give employment to nearly 1,000,000 
children. Neither the employers nor the parents would 
be willing to forego the benefits of the labour of these children, 
[t would be worse than madness to attempt force, and while 
pounds, shillings, and pence are in the way, no persuasion will 
take any effect. Many schemes based upon the voluntary 
principle have been devised to meet the evil, but none are 
found able to cope with it—and we fear it will be so. Appeals 
to employers in these days of amazing competition, both home 
and foreign, to give up the 1,000,000 children in their em- 
ployment, even for half the day toattend school, would if responded 
to, paralyze their eflorts to compete with foreign manufacturers, 
unless another 1,000,000 of children were found to fill up 
their places during the remaining half of the day. It does 
not appear at all probable that the employers, as a body, could 
ever be induced by the most thrilling appeals to do any such 
thing—but even if they were, would the parents of the chil- 
dren now employed be satisfied with half their present wages: 
Doubtless there are some well educated and Christian men 
amongst the employers of England who would sacrifice a 
great deal to promote the education of their people; but it 
would not be fair to expect them todo so,as their losses would be 
pocketed by their less conscientious competitors in trade. 

Many of the employers voluntarily tried the half-time system, 
as it is called, that is, allowing the children to school for hall 
the day—but upon the best authority, the inspector of 
factories, Mr. Redgrave, it proved a failure, owing to the 
partiality of its adoption. ‘ 

This gentleman, in his paper on the operation of the hall. 
time scheme in factories, read at the Educational Conterence, 
states, that— 


‘ . : ‘ — { sted 
The most prominent of the schemes which have hitherto attrac™ 


. : -) . * of ae >& -) in. 
public attention are the half-time schemes and the certificate *) te 
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To these a serious objection would at once be found in their dis- 
arrangenient of labour, An employer may be willing to adopt the 
half-time system, but he will find many difficulties arise which are 
not easily surmounted. In the first place he will require twice as 
many children as he formerly employed ; in the next place he has to 
satisfy the parents with half the weekly wages for the children’s 
labour ; the school fee has to be provided for ; if left to the parents 
they will too often neglect and refuse to pay it ; if the employer does 
not exercise some control over the school attendance it will be 
irregular, and the absences very frequent. But judging from the 
effect of the half-time system in factories, employers will cease to 
employ young children whenever the supply of children of a riper 

¢ ig sufficient, and thus the half-time system would be valueless to 
the children. But the chief objection to a voluntary half-time or 
certificate system would be the partiality ofits adoption. If parents 
presented a memorial to employers, urging them to adopt the half- 
time or certificate system, or to postpone the age at which children 
would be adinitted to work, then we might reasonably expect 
employers as a body to concur in such a memorial ; but can employers 
of juvenile labour in the present day, when competition in price is 
most severe, a competition frequently depending upon the cheapness 
of manual Jabour, can they be expected voluntarily to restrict the 
class from which the cheapest labour is to be obtained. 

We repeat the question,“ can employers of juvenile labour in 
the present day, when competition in price is most severe, a 
competition frequently ‘depending upon the cheapness of 
manual labour, can they be expected voluntarily to restrict the 
class from which the cheapest labour is to be obtained ?”—cer- 
tainly not; and therefore the voluntary adoption of sucha 
system must be partial so long as the employers of juvenile 
labour are of a mired class. 

At the final meeting of the conference, it was moved by Sir 
J. K. Shuttleworth, that registration, certificate, and prize 
schemes have been shown to have been applied in certain 
localities with advantage, and to be worthy of more extensive 
tral. Mr. Baines seconded, this resolution, which was sup: 
ported by Canon Girdlestone and carried. It is now six 
months since a more extensive trial of these schemes was re- 
commended by the conference, and where, let us ask, has a 
further trial been made? If all our employers of juvenile 

bour were Prices, Bagnals, or Winfields, then indeed 
the education of factory children would be secured. Such 
men do not require to be reminded of their duty to their people, 
but with employers of another stamp the case is diflerent, 

any of our employers have but one idea—how to make money, 
and nothing will ever, we fear, entice them to receive any other, 
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As long therefore as cxisting cireumstances continue, so long 
is day schooling out of the question, for boys employed during 
the day. Wemight be able to persuade a// employers to open 
night schools for their people, by a strong appeal accompanied 
with a plain proof that the opening of such schools would 
juriher their own best interests. We will allow one of them. 
s:lves to make the appeal, and at the same time permit him to 
prove by his own practical experience, that it is the interest of 
an employer to provide for the education of his people. “] 
appeal then to the great manufacturers of our country, to men 
who are gaining thousands from the labour of young persons, 
Capital and influence have their duties; and whatever may be 
the distance between employer and employed, no elavation of 
the one can separate their common interests; and those who 
neglect the interest of others will themselves eventually suffer, 
If employers will educate their people, their labour and ex- 
pense will return ten fold into their own bosom ; they will give 
joy, and happiness, and prosperity, to many a dark and desolate 
home: they will as faithful stewards discharge their duties; 
and they will be blessed and rewarded by him who loves 
children, who wills not that one should perish, and who says, 
‘inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, 
ye have done it unto me.’ ” 

“ Your people became attached to you. They serve you from 
alove to you, because they feel you care for their best interests. 
They are not eye-servants, We have no strikes, no disorder. 
I have our lads at ny house under perfect control; we cau 
¢rust them, and look upon them all as members of our oWi 
family. Workmen and children prove, by their conduct, their 
gratitude ; and though from knowing our own schools best, I 
could speak more fully of them did time permit, yet | could go 
away from them and refer to others in proof of the success 
which has attended (evening) factory schools.” From the tes- 
timony of this gentleman (J. F, Winfield Esq. of Birmingham), 
it is plainly the interest of the employers to provide education 
for their people, and, we require nothing to convince us that - 
is just as much the interest of the people. Now we know Bul 
won't allow his liberty to be invaded—Bull is right. But sowe 
people confound Liderty with License. No one enjoys liberty 
in one sense. So long as Bull has the enjoyment of that one 
liberty defined by Archbishop Whately, viz: “ that every yee 
should be left free to dispose of his own property, his own Une, 
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strength, and skill, in whatever way he himself may think fit, 
rovided he does no wrong to his neighbours,” we think Bull 
will be satisfied, and from what we know of Bull, he is not at 
all an unreasonable creature. 

Now when it is clearly the common interest of employer and 
employed, that education should be provided by the employer 
for the employed, and when, it is to be feared, some employers 
through ignorance or prejuduce can never understand all their 
own interests, it certainly could never be called an invasion of 
their liberty to compel them to act in such a manner as they 
themselves would assuredly chalk out, if they were thoroughly 
enlightened as to their own best interests, 

Surely it would not be unreasonable to say to the employers, 
you may have the labour of children up to 18 years of age, 
each day from 6 o'clock, a. M., till 6 o'clock, Pp. M., provided 
they are allowed an hour for breakfast, and an hour for ditiner. 
You must register opposite the name of each child in your em- 
ployment, the evening school which he attends, and you must 
forward a copy of this hst to the Chief of Police in your district ; 
thetrouble won’t be much, as the one list will probably last a long 
time. Of course you are to let the Chief of Police know in 
writing when any change takes place, so that he may have 
always a faithful copy of the one in ygyr own office. As you 
will find abundance of lads willing to attend evening schools, 
until they shall have earned a “certificate of competency,” * 





8 , . ‘fe 
The following might answer as a form of a Certificate of 
Competency :— 

Having examined , we certify that he is able to Reada 
ee with ease and intelligence ; to write from Dictation ina 
v legible hand, with correct spelling, any passage in Archbishop 
Vhately’s ‘*Hasy Lessons on Money Matters ;” to work sums in 
Commercial Arithmetic, and to be familiar with Scripture History, 
, Inspector of Schools. 

.» Teacher. 











Name of School etme 
Date —. (Seal.) 


The Certificate to be parchment, and a Register kept of those to 
Whom Certificates were awarded. 
It would be well to have Gertificates of Honor issued to those 
‘ing an examination in English Grammar, Geography, and 
glist History, in addition to the proficiency required above. 
Certificates of a yet higher order might be given to such as passed 
{2 examination in the Physical Sciences as applied to the arts, &e. 
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you must employ no youth under 18 years of age, who does 
not atiend a night school, or has not obtained a * certificate of 
competency.” Itis your own interest to observe these orders, 
and, therefore, you cannot in reason say it is a hardship, 

Neither would it be unreasonable to turn to the boys em. 
ployed during the day, under 18 years of age, and say, “now 
lads, as we won’t allow your employers to break down your 
constitution by over working you, and as we wish to afford 
you valuable relaxation after your day’s toil,* we require you 
to attend an evening school, until you have arrived at the age 
of 18 years, or until you have obtained a certificate of compe- 
tency. You must attend an evening school every day, unless 
prevented by illness; in which case you are to produce a medical 
doctor’s certificate to excuse you. 

‘if you neglect these injunctions, your employer cannot help 
dismissing you, and bestowing your situation on a more pro- 
mising boy. You will derive much benefit and avoid much 
evil, by devoting your evenings to the cultivation of your mind, 
Not only will you be going the surest way to find happiness in 
this world, but you will be making a good preparation to secure 
eternal happiness in the world to come. Your parents, either 
through greed or poverty, sent you to work when you should 
have been sent to school, and some of your employers, I! 
allowed, would force you into decrepitude by overeworking you; 
so you plainly see that these regulations are devised with no 
other aim than the advancement of your own best interests, and 
as we know you will be good and faithful servants to your ei- 
ployers, and peaceable and useful members of the community, 
when education clearly shows you the common interests of 
society; we gain other objects not less desirable, while placing 
restrictions upon you, and your employers—restrictions which 
you yourselves would impose, could you see as plainly as we do 
the many lasting advantages which must accrue to both you 
and to all of us.” . 

‘This measure would provide for the 1,000,000 children en- 

eel 

* Mr. Horace Mann, urging the establishment of Evening Schools, 
writes—* It is indeed objected that the previous toil is likely ae 
fit the child for study ; but a well conducted evening school might 
easily make study so attractive as to be in truth a recreation. 
We know from actual observation that this agreeable state of a, 
is easily attained by a skilful schoolmaster not jaded with the toll 6 
a day school, 
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gaged in factories and other employments. Now let ns see how 
are we to reach the parents or guardians of the remaining 
2,000,000 ! 

Children not employed, (nearly 2,000,000!) are constantly 
idling on the streets, and are well-known to the police. ‘These 
children, as we before said, are graduating in crime, and if not 
removed by death, will in time assuredly become a burden to 
the State, and a pest to society. Why not inflict a fine upon 
the parents for allowing society to be exposed to such dan- 
ger ? In mid-summer, if a policeman sees a dog unmuzzled, 
he immediately deposits a summons with the owner, who 
is fined by a magistrate for his carelessness in exposing the 
safety of the public. Lt is a parallel case. The one cure will 
do for both. Fine the parent, and in a few days all our day 
schools will be filled. There is no appeal like one to the 
pocket. There is no hardship. The State merely requires the 
parents to take proper care of their lawful charge, and while 
doing so, it only takes proper care itself, of its own lawful 
elarge—society. Who will say this is an invasion of the 
liberty of the subject ? fudge: —we should not be surprised 
if we shortly hear people talking of a man’s liberty being 
invaded by a policeeman who collared him for innocently 
amusing himself firing at little boys bathing, or another taken 
up for letting mad dogs loose on the streets. 

It is with these worthless parents that the law must deal 
im stern severity. In the Reformatory School Act, there is 
anple provision made to meet these cases. Neglected children, 
idling on the streets, may be taken up by the police, and the 
parents summoned before a magistrate who is authorised to 
send the child to a Reformatory for a number of years, and 
compel the parents to contribute a certain amount towards its 
support during the period of detention. Perhaps, a fine would 
be a sufficient admonition in the first instance. Of course the 
law to be put in full force, should the neglect be repeated. 
Parents ought to be responsible for the education of their chil- 
dren up to 18 years of age. Should a child through perseve- 
nhg assiduity, or natural talent, succeed in inastering the know- 
ledge required, to deserve a certificate of Competency, no matter 
at what age, the certificate ought not to be withheld, or the 
parent held responsible any longer.* 
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Stray children might be sent to a work-house, or to a Refor. 
matory School, and there supported by the State, whose duty it 
is to provide for them. . 

The chief of police in each district could very easily see 
whether the children were attending the schools, set down op- 
posite their names, simply by addressing a query to tbe manager 
or teacher of the school. 

We by no means wish to depreciate the power of the volun. 
tary principle, when applied to objects really within the sphere 
of its influence, but this is plainly not a field for the successful 
application of the voluntarism. 

Mr. Akroyd, M.P. for Huddersfield, in a paper read at 
the Conference, on the plan of Juvenile and Adult Education, 
adopted in the writer's manufactory, says the “ Factory Act re- 
quired the attendance of half-timers (children under a certain 
age), for five days in the week, and for three hours in each day. 
One-twelfth of the cluldren’s wages, to the extent of two- pence 
per week, might be appropriated to the cost of schooling; so 
that in fact the child paid for its own education. The prin- 
ciples of faetory education might be thus briefly stated :—-Lst. 
The responsibility of the child’s education rested conjointly 
upon the parent and employer, who were both equally benefited 
by the child’s labour. 2nd. Compulsory attendance was com- 
bined with voluntary provision for education; thereby the 
religious difficulty was avoided, which had wrecked all other 
educational schemes.” 








settled place of abode or proper guardianship, and without lawful or 
visible means of subsistence, to be received into any Reformatory 
School, Industrial School, or other similar Institution, whether 
established by a parochial board or by an association of individuals, 
there to be detained at the expence of the parents, whom failing, of 
the parochial board of the boy or girl’s parish, for such period of 
time as may appear necessary for his or her education and tramming, 
but not beyond the age of 15 years without his or her consent; 
power being given to the Privy Council’s Committee on Education 
to grant pecuniary aid towards the erection of suitable buildings, 
and the annual expence of such institutions. 
‘‘ By the British Act, a magistrate may direct any juvenile offender 
under sixteen years of age convicted of any offence punishable by 
law whose sentence shall be one of imprisonment for at least 14 days 
to be sent in addition to, and at the expiration of, his sentence to 
be detained at the expence of government (failing the cost being 
recovered from parents) for a period of not less than two, and net 
exceeding five vears ; with power to the Secretary of State av 
t'me to order the offender’s discharge.” See Appendices i, i 
* Notes on Irish Reformatories,” in present number. 
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«The parent had the choice of the school, and could, there- 
fore, select one where the master might accord with his own 
religious tenets.” ‘These are wise provisions, which no future 
change in the Factory or any other Act should ever alter in the 
least. Our suggestions are merely an extension of these pro- 
visions rendering the operations of tlre Act more comprehensive. 

Mr. Akroyd, in another part of his paper, writes :— 
“Pmployers bade high for children’s labour, and this bribe 
outweighed the natural desire of the parent to educate his 
child. Should not then the law step in to protect the child 
from this cruel usage, as 7¢ did already against bodily mal-treat- 
ment? Vas the mind of less consequence than the body? 
And whilst prevented from starving and ill-using the one, 
should the parents be allowed, with impunity, to stant and 
degrade, to hopeless decrepitude, the other, the noblest 
faculties which God has given to man? But where is the 
machinery to carry ont the general education of the people of 
this country? If the short-time provisions of the Factory Act 
have worked well for factories, then there exists no intelligible 
reason Why similar provision should not be applied to alt other 
trades.” This gentleman then goes on to show that the volun- 
tary efforts of benevolent men, to effect these objects, have 
proved, even under the most favourable circumstances, alto- 
gether unequal to the task. The Rev. H.G. Robinson, in 
Ins paper read at the Conference, says :—‘ The difficulties of 
the question are immense (that of providing children for the 
sehools), and all that 1, or better men than myself, ean hope 
toaccomplish, is to devise some palliatives for the evil com- 
plained of ; perhaps to illustrate, in our schemes, the difference 
between tlieory and practice; possibly to demonstrate,by the very 
barrenness of our suggestions, the necessity for legislative in- 
terference.” The Rev. gentleman is right. The Conference 
demonstrated a knotty problem, viz :—-Whether the application 
of the voluutary principle, or legislative interference, or both, 
were the best ealeulated to remove the evil revealed to us by 
the statistics of the last census. 

Lord John Russell, in his Educatioual Resolutions of 1856, 
proposed to meet the case by requiring employers of children, 
between nine and fifteen years old, to furnish half-yearly certi- 

tes of attendance at school, and to pay for their education. 

here is a wide difference between imprisoning a clitld in a 
school for a few hours a-day, and having bien profitably em- 
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ployed in school for the same time. By requiring children to 
have a certain amount of useful knowledge before they are per. 
mitted to leave school, instead of requiring a certain number of 
years’ attendance at school, would be animprovement. In the 
one case, the child would languidly put up his sentence like a 
prisoner as best he could; but in the other case, the natural 
desire to be free from the inseparable restraints of a school, 
would force him to apply himself heartily to the work, knowing 
that the sooner it was commenced and mastered, the sooner 
would his evenings be to himself. This would be his first 
notion, but when accustomed to the task, and had tasted the 
‘¢ pleasures of science,” instead of leaving when the required 
amount of knowledge was gained, he would be found in the 
Mechanics’ Institute, following up the education, commenced 
against his will, in the night school. 

“The principle of a certificate system,” writes Mr. Red- 
grave, ‘‘is that which L would support, as thoroughly sound in 
principle, as really effective for the children themselves, and as 
capable of adaptation, with the authority of the Legislature, to 
all classes of labour in this country, I look to the eventual 
establishment of the principle, that education is not mere 
attendance at school for one or two years, but tliat it is sound 
instruction gained in school or at home.” 

Compulsory education works well in other countries—why 
not work equally well in England? We anticipate the 
hackneyed objection, viz—the circumstances of the countries 
are different. Granted: but why not frame an Act of Parlia- 
ment suited to the peculiar requirements of this country? 
We admit the principle that the people ought to be lelt as 
much as possible to themselves, to provide food, clothing and 
education for their families. But then they are not to be left 
to themselves when in their ignorance and _short-sightedness 
they are inflicting injuries both upon themselves and upon 
Society. 

The ablest men of the day met at the Educational Conference 
to discuss the causes of the evil, and upon a just appreciation 
of the causes, to suggest measures by which they may be te- 
moved. Nearly every one who read a paper, either” broadly 
advocated legislative interference, or indirectly hinted at Wt. Is 
not this enough to convince us of the necessity of legislative 
action? At that Conference the intellectual power of the 
nation was concentrated, aud brought to bear upon the solu 
tion of the difficulty. 
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In the suggestions we have thrown out for legislative inter- 
ference, we have fully guarded against the two evils pointed 
out by Prince Albert, in his opening speech at the first meet- 
ing, viz. : interfering with the labour market, and cutting into 
the quick of the labouring man’s condition.” 

In Ireland the question is not, how shall we provide chil- 
dren for the schools, but how shall we provide competent 
teachers and suitable school-houses for the children. 

The Commissioners uf National Education in I[reland, at 
page 30, Vol. L., of their last annual Report to His Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant (for the year 1855), give 5,192 as the 
number of schools in operation, but in the very same page it 
appears that there are only 5,124 in operation. ‘The discre- 
pancy is accounted for thus:—45 are in progress of erection, 
and the remaining 23 are suspended. We shall take the last 
number, 5,124, as correct. 

At page 7, in the same book, the following statement occurs : 
“The following table shows that we had in our service, at the 
close of the year 1835, 5,042 Principal and Assistant Teachers 
(of whom 2,206 are trained), and the classes and divisions to 
which they respectively belonged.” 

Table showing the number of Teachers, Principals, aud Assistants, 
in the service of the Board, on the 3lst December, 1855, and their 
classification. 

Principals. Assistants. Total. Classification. 

Ist Class, 544 
4,749 293 5,042" J i 


| Probationers 918 


The number of schools being nearly equal to the number of 
teuchers, it is to be inferred that there is only one teacher to 
each school ; the exceptions are inconsiderable, as may be per- 
ceived from the small number of assistants (293), for in large 
schools there are sometimes five teachers, of whom four are 


assistants,++ 
The number of children attending the National Schools is 


Reece 


* “This number is exclusive of Teachers in the Workhouse and 
Prison schools in connexion with us,and Teachers in Convent schools, 
no record being kept of their classification: the former not being 
paid by the Board, and the latter being paid according to the average 
daily attendance in their respective schools, ‘Teachers of District 
Model Schools are also not included.” j 
t In the Male National School, Westland Row, of which Dean 
eyler is Patron, there are five masters. 
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438,246 giving an average of 100 children to each school, 
that is giving 105 children, on an average, to one school. 
master! ‘This is rather a large number for one man to teach 
and train: the National-School Teacher is expected to do both, 
But the Commissioners have in their service 600 monitors and 
347 work-mistresses to assist them, making a total of 947, 
which gives an average of only one teacher to every five schools, 
The number, therefore, is hardly worth considering. Well, 
but the average daily attendance of each school is only forty. 
nine, so that, one teacher, instead of having 105 children to 
teach and train, has only forty-nine, this being the average 
attendance daily : granted—has he not to keep very e/adorate 
school-accounts, a Register of the proficiency and progress of 
each child; a Roll on which the attendance of his scholars is 
to be marked ; and various “ queries” to be replied to from 
time to time. The school accounts alone, if properly kept, 
(and where is their use if not properly kept?) would give a 
teacher sufficient work for the day without attending to either 
the teaching or training of his pupils. We conceive this is 
not the legitimate employment of a schoolmaster. It may be 
argued indeed that the teachers of National Schools are so 
zealous that they do not attend to anything during school hours 
(from 10 to 3 o'clock) except the instruction of their scholars, 
and that their evenings are devoted to the keeping of the school 
accounts. We will show that this is not te be expected. The 
average salary paid to each teacher, including Board’s grant, 
school fees, and other local contributions, amounts to a hitle 
over £26 per annum.* National Education, in its true sense, 
we have not in Ireland; we have so-called National-School 
‘Teachers, a very high-sounding title indeed ; we have so-called 
school-houses ;¢ and we have 538,246 children in attendance, 


—— 





*The “amount paid during the year to Teachers of all classes i 
salaries, gratuities, premiums, &c.,” is £102,439 1s. 5d., and the 
* total amount of local contributions” (school fees, subscriptions, &e.) 
is £31,904 15s. 11d. making a gross total of £134,343 17s. 4d., which 
divided between the total number of teachers of all grades, 10 the ser- 
vice of the Commisioners of National Education in Ireland (5,042) 
gives a little over £26 per annum as the average salary. See p. 339 
Twenty-second Report, vol. 1. h of 

+ A’ person travelling along the main roads of the North 7 
Treland is seldom favourably impressed with the aspect of the schoo 
buildings which he chances to meet with. They are usually very 
plain, devoid of all architectural pretension, built of stone and mortar 
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hut for every forty-nine of these at school, there are fifty-six 
nop at school. Compulsory education seems to be required 
here, but until there are schoulmasters to teach, and school- 
houses to teach in, compulsory attendance must be postponed. 





in the roughest way, and in some instances thatched, Qne cannot 
look upon them as they ought to be looked upon, as signs of a great 
rmanent institution of the country, as churches, court-houses, hos- 
itals, barracks, &e., are respectively viewed ; and yet in other lands 
the fundamental laws upon education require that the school build. 
ing shall bear an architectural appearance commensurate with its 
objects ; and whilst it may at times approach the beauty and elegance 
of the church, it must always be far superior in style to structures 
that are raised for penal or protective purposes. In most parts of 
southern Germany and in Switzerland the schools are generally 
the finest buildings after the churches ; and in Saxony one of the 
ulations of the National Chambers declares—‘“ If there is any 
building which deserves the careful consideration of the architect it 
is that whichis intended for the village school.” In Austria the 
government exercises its control with great stringency to ensure 
reasonable elegance in the school houses. The people of France 
were so sensible of the importance of neatness and design in their 
school buildings that they expended between the years 1833 and 
1843 no less than £2,000,000 in the erection of schools; and in 
England between 1839 and 1854 the sum expended by the Govern 
ment in building, enlarging, repairing and furnishing elementary 
and normal schools, amounted to £650,849: 11:13. The schools 
built in continental countries and in England can generally boast of 
some architectural excellence ; but of the 1,100 vested school-houses 
built partly by aid from the Commissioners, there are few that can 
take rank higher than second or third rate tradesmen’s cottages. 
Some of our non-vested schools are most wretched cabins ; however, 
like the vested schools, they are usually commodious and tolerably 
convenient, although, as a rule, deficient in shapeliness or design. 
Rule 13, section 2, part 3, of the Commissioners’ Regulations, 
although not discountenancing moderate ornament, does not favour 
it; for it simply says—‘* The Commissioners do not contribute to the 
ornamenting of school-houses, but merely to such expenditure as 
may be necessary for having the children accommodated in plain sub. 
stantial buildings. If buildings of another deseri tion be preferred, 
the whole of the extra expense must be provided by the applicants.” 
With this rule before them, Managers have, I fear, regarded it as a 
merit to make their schools as commodious, and, at the same time, 
a plain looking as possible ; and this is done in a country in which 
unthense pains are properly taken to decorate railway termini, banks, 
eolleges, &c., and to beautify police-barracks and poor-houses. It 
ought not to be forgotten that form,magnitude,syimmetry, and eolour, 
have their influences upon the minds of children as well as upon the 
ininds of adults, and that the house in which children sit out five 
hours upon every school day, at an age when the power of observa- 
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If the Commissioners advertised for clerks to keep school 
accounts, one clerk to conduct the accounts of one school, 
would the Commissioners find men qualified, for a salary of 
£26 per annum ? : 

The Commissioners grant £46 a year to teachers holding 
the highest rank in classification: teachers of a lower raak 
are paid in proportion. Is it not natural for a man to exert 
himself in every lawful way to increase his comforts? If so 
the National-School Teacher, if he have no other prospect, 
will devote his mornings and evenings to study, in order to 
raise his classification, and so raise his salary. It is not likely 
that after toiling during the hours he must spend in the school, 
the teacher will through zeal take home as much work 
as would rob him of that time which could be turned to profit- 
able account ; and it is the opinion of many of the National 
School Inspectors that, instead of the teachers taking home 
with them their school accounts, they sometimes venture 
(through a pressure of real want, we fear) to prosecute their 
studies in their schools. 

This does not argue a very high tone of morality amongst 
the instructors of the future men of this country, but iron 
necessity forces the stoutest hearts to yield, though at the 
same time only inch by inch, and that with the greatest 
reluctance. 

The state of National Education in Ireland stands thus :— 
A schoolmaster with a salary of £26 per annum has charge of 


a an ere ee no ————— — - — ee 





tion is keenest, is most likely to be ever afterwards through life, to 
them, a standard of architectural co-aptation. The poor peasant 
cannot be condemned for clinging to his mud cabin; if the State 
imparts knowledge to his child, in a house that being perhaps better 
roofed and better walled, is nevertheless, in point of comeliness or 
design, very little superior to the cabin at home. Our schools are 
erected for no fleeting purpose. They surely ought to have equal 
claim with the police barrack and bridewell upon the architects 
care, and instead of being the hap-hazard edifices which they are, too 
often in no way favourable to the preservation of health, or the culti- 
vation of taste and manners, they ought to be patterns of neatness 
and suitability to the country, and creditable evidences of the nations 
interest in the education of the people.” General Report of Patrick 
Joseph Keenan, Esq., Head Inspector, upon Schools inspected, and 
Teachers examined during the year 1855. Page 50, Vol. 11, The 
Twenty-second Report of the Commissioners of National Educatwn 
Ireland. A most admirable document. 
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a school attended off and on by 105 children, or with an 
average daily attendance of 49. He is responsible for tlie 
moral and intellectual improvement of these 105 children, 
besides the keeping of records, which in themselves are sufli- 
cient to keep him employed for several hours of the day. 
His school is, in the majority of cases, wretched and ill- 
ventilated, where an atmosphere, fatal to the exercise of healthy 
energy in teacher or pupil, is rapidly generated. Let us not 
shut our eyes to these facts, however painful their contemplation. 
The schoolmaster is not able to get through the work required 
by the Commissioners. If he were well fed; if he were 
sufficiently qualified as to literary attainments, so that further 
study would cease to be remunerative ; if his emoluments 
were sufficient to reconcile him to his situation, and prevent 
him from looking after more lucrative employments; if he 
were well trained and a master of the arts of teaching and 
school-keeping, we do not think he would be forced, as he now 
is, to means neither manly nor honest to retain his situation. 
One of two things a schoolmaster with the wretched salary of 
£26 per annum must do, either to confess his inability to get 
through both his clerical and scholastic duties, and thereby 
_ forfeit his miserable pittance, or put on the appearance of 
discharging these duties with efficiency. ‘There are many 
ways by which a teacher may put on this appearance. Ile 
may falsify his accounts ;* he may neglect his pupils to keep 
his school accounts, or neglect his accounts to attend to his 
pupils, the particular way being always regulated according to 
the character of the inspector. If the inspector have tact, 
ability, and a technical knowledge of school-keeping, and is alive 
to the responsibility of his office, doubtless such mean shifts 





oe - -. ee ee — 


* Teachers have been detected acting thus, and as we understand 
severely punished by the Commissioners. We have no doubt that 
in spite of the vigilance of the Inspectors many such cases escape 
detection. All managers do not bestow that amount of attention on 
the checking of the statistical returns furnished by their school- 
masters to the Commissioners. There is no manager of a school in 
Ireland so ignorant as not to be in full possession of the vast impor- 
tance of these numbers to the educationist. If they be inaccurate, 
the deductions drawn from them—deductions which concern a 

ation’s greatness—mislead instead of safely guiding those whose 
Erovinee it is to devise ample means to meet the requirements of 

é age, 
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must be soon detected and brought under the notice of the 
Commissioners. In general we are sure this occurs ; but what 
is the penalty ? the teacher is fined or dismissed : if the latter, 
his situation is generally filled by a man not anything better 
qualified, and the same impropriety takes place again. 

To tell us there are over half a million of children attending 
our national schools ; to tell us our national schools number 
over five thousand; to tell us there are in the service of the com- 
missioners of education, 0,042 teachers, principals, and assis. 
tants, is to give us a very imperfect idea of the state of edu- 
cation. We have the children, but we want the schools, not 
the mere roofed masonry work sheltering half a hundred 
children under the tuition of a half-starved public servant, but 
the commodius well-ventilated, and judiciously furnished school- 
room, with the respectable teacher whose income derived from 
his school enables him to hold a position in society, at least 
equal to the importance of his profession ; whose income makes 
him feel contented in his situation, and so desirous of re- 
taining it, that he will never through neglect, or dishonesty 
risk the animadversion of his superiors. Should he be base or 
foolish enough to do so, the income will be worth looking for, 
and eagerly sought after, by a superior class of men. The Rev. 
Canon Girdlestone very properly remarks, “there is as much 
difference between a school-room, and a school, as between a 
clock-case, and a clock. ‘The clock-case may be very pretty to 
look at, and it might by the ignorant be assumed, that if the 
country were covered with such good-looking clock-cases, time 
must be kept. In order, however, to time being really kept, 
there must. besides the case be the spring, and all the various 
wheels, axles, levers, without which there may be indeed a clock- 
case but cannot be a clock. In like manner, in order to the 
population being really educated, there must be not school 
buildings alone, but competent teachers, competent appliances 
for teaching, and a right proportion not merely of the infants, 
but of the youth of the country regularly under tuition, and 
for a sufficient time, In practice nothing misleads so widely 
as an ambiguous use of terms. ‘T'e sooner we accustom our- 
selves therefore to distinguish accurately between school build- 
ings and schools the better. The one is a mere shell and 
nothing more. The other is a shell with the kernel in it. 

If competent teachers could be procured for £26 per annum, 
why do the commissioners of education in theirown Modelschools 
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nt salaries averaging £100 per annum to each schoolmaster ?P 

. Kavanagh, in a report to the Commissioners, states that the 
principal teacher of the Clonmel Model School derives an in- 
come of £150 a year from his situation, and Mr. Kavanagh 
goes on to say that this salary is barely sufficient to remunerate 
this gentleman for the duties of his office. We fully agree 
with Mr. Kavanagh ; and we venture to affirm that the Com- 
missioners before granting this salary were quite satisfied, that 
the duties could not be discharged in the manner they required 
for a less expenditure. We are fully satisfied that until the 
schoolmaster’s creature comforts are provided for by the state, 
(the people are too poor to support him) no man of respectable 
education, no man of business habits, no man with even ordinary 
capacity, will be found willing to accept the drudgery of school 
teaching. Yes, but his zeal will overcome these low animal 
desires, will they?——we doubt it. A man to have zeal, must 
be fed, and clothed and housed comfortably We can scarcely 
admit, there may be even an odd exception but if there is, the 
number is very few ; too few we fear to take into consideration. 
A tradesman’s wages averages 25 shillings weekly—the 
National School Teacher’s averages only 10 shillings; under 
such circumstances, what father will bring up his son to, the 
profession of Pedagogy, when he knows a tradesman earns 
three times as much, and enjoys three times the comforts, and 
three times the respectability of a National-School ‘Teacher ? 
We hope we shall be distinctly understood. We are not ad- 
Vocating the cause of the National-School Teachers, but we 
are advocating the cause of National Education; and we 
emphatically deny that there can be anything like a sound 
Education in the broad sense of the word, until the main body 
of the literary instructors of youth be on a par, as regards 
élliciency, with the Teachers of the Model Schools, under the 
immediate control of the Commissioners, and there can be 
no efficiency expected in the Teacher until the money is laid 
down to purchase it. The Commissioners when they wanted 
competent ‘Teachers, went through the length and breadth of 
the land searching for the best value, for the least money, and 
What is the result ? Hear what the Commissioners say: ‘‘Ior the 
encouragement of the ‘l'eachers of our District Model Schools, 
We have decided, on the recommendation of our Head Inspec- 
lors, that after the completion of three years’ service, the lead 
master of each Model School, provided he shall liave been re- 
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ported throughout that period as in every way faithful and 
eflicient, shall be entitied to an increase of salary of £5; and 
that, under the same condition of continued faithfulness and 
efficiency, £5 shall be added in each succeding year, until the 
salary amount to £100.” 

“We have further decided, that after the same term of service, 
aud on the same conditions the salary of each head or principal 
mistress shall be raised 22. 10s., and that a like sum shiall be 
added in each succeeding year until the salary amount to £55.” 

These teachers are allowed three-fifths of the school fees of their 
respective schools, £20 a year fora thorough servant, £16 for 
the maintenance of each pupil teacher, from which there is a 
slight profit, together with respectable apartments, coals and 
eandle-light, &c.* Listen to the commissioners again. ‘The 
salary of an organizing master, including all expenses, except 
those of mere locomotion when removing from one district to 
another, is to be £150 per annum ; and similarly, of an organ- 
ising mistress, £100.” 

We will now proceed to adduce further facts, taken from the 
“ Blue Books’ of the commissioners of National Kducation, 
as corroborative of the low ebb at which education is in Ire- 
land. Hxeluding the 756 schoolmasters engaged in workhouse 
and prison schools over whom tle commissioners exercise no 
control, there are 5,042 teachers in their service of whoma 
little more than one-half (2206) are ¢rained, the remainder be- 
ing no more fit to conduct schools with efficiency than shoe- 
makers are to make watches that will keep good time. We 
are borne out in this observation by the fact, that only in 
teachers of the first or second class are efficient sclioolunasters 
to be found. In the first table we inserted from the 
Report of the Commissioners may be seen the classification 
of the teachers at present in the Board’s service. From 
this table we perceive that there are only O44 in the first, and 
1,219 in the second class, making a total of 1,763 school- 
masters. In this number only are to be found competent 
teachers ; and even of these, according to the reports of Head 
Inspectors, there are many whose schools do not warrant the 
couclusion that they are eflicient; so that if we allow the ma 

jority (say 1000) to be really efficient in conducting their 
schools—and we fear that if we err, we err adore the mark— 








* See Mr. Kavanagh’s first Report on the Clonmel District Model 
school. 
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and taking fifty as the daily average attendance in them we 
find that out of the half million children—pupils of our 
national schools—only 50,000 are efficiently taught, or, in 
other words, onein every 10! This is our reasoning, we shall be 
most happy to be persuaded that our deductions are not just ; 
but we shall require fac¢s and figures and dogical argumentation 
toconvince us. ‘This is a question which concerns every one. 
No man is safe while the education of the people is neglected, 
and therefore we expect the hearty co-operation of all classes 
in demanding of the State a yearly grant to the commissioners 
of Education commensurate with the requirements of the 
country. ‘The present sum, £175,000, is not half sufficient. 
This at first sight may appear to favor increased taxation, but 
itisinreality farfrom so doing. To withholdanincreased grant. is 
false economy. Education is the great lever by which erimeand 
pauperism are to be prevented—it is the lever by which crimi- 
nals and paupers are re-cast through its almost omnipotent 
agency, and thrown outon the world useful members of the 
community.* 

The Commissioners of Education have been training teachers 
since their first year in office, 1834, now nearly twenty-four 
years. ‘They have during that time trained 5,105 masters, out 
of which number they have only 2,206 in their service. What 
became of the remainder (2,899) ? If they died, it was fear- 
lul mortality, greater than that of any other class in this 
country. If they emigrated or turned to other pursuits, it ar- 
gues a rotten state of things. In a foot note, at page 163 of 
the second volume of the Commissioners’ Report the falling off 
ls accounted for thus :—they have died or left the service of 
the board.+ 

Their best teachers are admittedly those trained under the 
board. Let us just glance at them. We meet about fifty 
men, walking two by two, nearly every morning carrying their 


i 





* See A Paper on the Irish Convict Prisons, Read at the first 
meeting of the National Association for the Promotion of Socgal 
cience, held at Birminghain under the Presidency of Lord Broug- 
am, By Matthew Davenport Hill, Recorder of Birmingham. 
ondon: J. W. Parker and Son, 1857. Also the reports of the 
irectors of Irish Convict Prisons, and Capt. Crofton’s pamphlets. 
Dublin. w, B. Kelly 
S ‘eport of Bev. Professor McGauley on the Central Model 
chools and Training Department. This ‘able document was drawn 
Up whilst Mr, McGauley was an officer of the Board and is printed 
in the last Report. 
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school books under their arms. We made inquiry who these 
men were, and were infornied that they were schoolmasters liy- 
ing at Glasnevin who were proceeding to the schools in Marl- 
borough-street. Schoolmasters! we exclaimed—impossible— 
these men are surely not men ofeducation selected for the important 
duty of administering food to the mind of the rising generation, 
But we were wrong in our conjectures, they were schoolmasters 
attending a course of training under the Professors. As a body 
the police are far beyond them in appearance. We admit 
appearances are sometimes deceptive, but we think not in this 
instance. We never knew a sharp intelligent man who had not 
a sharp intelligent look. The schoolmasters in training area 
heavy stupid looking body of men equally awkward in dress 
and gait, and foolishly staring everybody and everything 
which passes. Speaking of the uncouth appearance of these 
teachers to a friend some time ago, we were told not to take 
the ‘* book by the cover,” but have the trouble to attend the 
examination of these men at the termination of the 
training course. We did so, and we still retained our 
first impression. ‘The examinations were conducted with 
creat tact and ability on the part of the examiners. No 
one, it appeared to us, wasasked a question unless theexaminer 
was conlident of hisability toanswerit. When a question wasstar- 
ted those able to answer held out one of their hands, asa sign ol 
competency. In many cases very few hands were held out—this 
wave us an idea of how much the others knew about it. Under 
such circumstances it was no wonder that every question proposed 
on the day ofthe public examination” was answered by some 
body. We give the professors great credit for their cleverness 
in concealing the weak points of the teachers ; but we would 
have been much more pleased had we seen a few teachers, si) 
twelve, three out of each class, selected indiscriminately for m- 
dividual examination in add the various branches of their call 
ing. We conceive this would be a fairer test, although an 
imperfect one, yet we feel assured that the public would be 
more satisfied with it, imperfect as it is, than the unmeaning 
display of a show of hands, for let us suppose that every 
teacher present holds out his hand it is not likely that the pro- 
fessor who knows his desé men perfectly well will pass them over 
and ask the question of one whose literary attainments are ot 
of so high an order. 


. mire ; sn sf of 
Although the schoolmasters in training know a good deal 
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arithmetic and geography, and many other branches of Jearn- 
ing, still we deny that they are educated men. The head 
inspectors generally complain of the ignorance of the schooi- 
masters examined by them. ‘These gentlemen say, that 
amongst the best informed of the teachers their knowledge is 
purely technical, and this state of things must exist until thesclool- 
master gets a position in society. There is a wide difference | 
between learning and education. The National School Teach- 
er’s mind is nearly as undeveloped to-day as it was the day he | 
commenced to learn the alphabet; the majority of them | 
escaped from the plough, for which, if one may judge from | 
the appearance of great muscular development, nature really 
intended them—but they are still im mind and manners 
: ploughmen, because their iearning never raised them above 
: the society from which they sprung. We do not mean to 
| imply that any amount of salary would qualify such men for 
| a higher order of society, but it would induce men of a | 
, higher order of society to qualify themselves for the ‘Teacher’s 
Profession, At the same time we are fully aware there exists 
a class which is happily termed ‘* Natnre’s Aristocracy.” 
| Such men are sure to find their level. | We only wish to have 
the oflice of National Teacher open to a wider field of com- 
petition, so as to afford the Commissioners of Hducation 
greater scope for discrimination in their appointments of 
schoolmasters. We would be very sorry to see tlie son of a 
poor man excluded from even this present unwholesome compe- 
tition—we only wish to make him exert himself strenuously in 
qualifying himself for a post, the emoluments of which would 
| induce men of a higher standing in society to enter into com- 
petition with him. 

We conclude our observations upon the salaries of our 
National School Teachers, males and females, principals and 
assistants, by recommending the State to grant an adequate 
sum to the Commissioners of Education for the payment of 
Teachers, so as to induce the best masters to remain in their 
service, and smart intelligent yonng men to qualify themselves 
as candidates for this most important ollice. In the next 
report of the Commissioners of Education we would be glad 
lo see— 

Ist. How many masters in their service deriving incomes 

from their schools, 

between £1060 and £150 per annum. 
end. do. between £50 and £100. 
drd. do. between £30 and £50, 
4th. do. under £30. 
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We do do not require any inforination about the salaries of 
the mistresses, as we think they are very well to do for some 
time ; but we should like the following table :— 

oth. Number of Schools efficiently conducted. 
6th. Number of children attending, do. 
7th. Average salary of the Teachers of do. 

If these numbers are not made out by the Head Inspectors, 
we cannot attach any importance to them, for reasons which 
we shall assign presently in our remarks upon the District 
Inspectors. We have great confidence in the Reports of the 
Head Inspectors for various causes. We have perused many 
of them very attentively from time to time. We have 
observed a striking unanimity of thinking in them; their 
tone was sound, and they bore irresistable evidence of the 
great ability of their authors. Mr. Keenan’s in particular con- 
vinced us of his claims to the rank of an _ educationist; 
his practical knowledge of School-keeping ; his clear and dis- 
tinct ideas of the art of conveying instructions, grounded 
upon a keen penetration of our national idiosyncrasies ; his 
just appreciation of those branches of education, bearing 
upon the practical pursuits of life—stamp him as eminently 
qualified for the high office he holds under the Board, whose 
discrimination in raising this gentlemen to his present post 
deserves the highest commendation. 

All the Head Inspectors are tried men: men who had to 
prove themselves while discharging the duties of district ln- 
spector—not so the District Inspectors. It isa great defect 
in the system that all Inspectors have not been appointed ou 
probation of six or twelve months. For the first six months to 
be engaged in organising and conducting a School as like the 
ordinary village National Schoul as. possible. At the end o 
this period the school to be inspected by two Head Inspectors. 
This would test his qualifications. Unless a candidate for the 
oflice of district Inspector proves himself a schoolmaster of @ 
hig order, he is not fit to be appointed to inspect our National 
Schools. Such a searching examination would we conceive 
keep aloof the protégé of my Lord This, or Sir That ; 
would infuse fresh life and vigour into the inspection depart- 
ment ; it would throw open such situations to the school 
masters, and so produce honest rivalry among them ; 
would give them something worth looking forward to as the 
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sure reward of efficiency; it would in fact compel such men as 
now get them, to graduate for the office by commencing to teacn 
in the village national school. We may be told that the district 
Inspectors have the advantage of three or four months’ train- 
ing atthe Normal establishment under the professors, before 
they are permitted to enter upon their tour of inspection. 
Thisisno test. ‘This does not warrant the conclusion that 
the Inspectors trained at the Normal Schools are a whit better 
than the school-masters trained at the same establishment and 
under the very same men. As far as brains are concerned, a 
trained Inspector or a trained schoolmaster is a distinction 
without a difference. What technical knowledge of school 
keeping—the possession of which in an Inspector is simply in- 
dispensible—can a gentleman educated as a barrister acquire 
from a few month’s training*? We ask the Commissioners of 
Education, as candid men, do they regard an Inspector as fully 
competent who has not been educated to the profession of 
Pedegogy? An Inspector who visits the convict depots in 
Dublin reports most favourably of the Schools attached to 
these prisons. ‘The prisoners whose proficiency merited this 
report went to Spike [sland Depot, and were examined by 
another Inspector of Schools who reported most unfavourably 
of their attainments. This is strange—Inspector contradicting 


a 





_* Some of the National School Inspectors have been called briefless 
barristers. They may have been briefless, but if they be not brainless 
we see no objection to their appointment. Dr. Sullivan may not have 
been troubled with many briefs—does this circumstance disqualify 
him for his post as head of the Training Department? ‘This gentle: 
man's schoolebooks have done more to diffuse education in Lreland 
than all the District Inspectors put together. In fact Dr. Sullivan’s 
works have been mainly instrumental in making a name for the 
system of education pursued in the Nafional Schools. 

As a lecturer, Dr. Sullivan does not, like other lecturers we have 
heard, inundate his audience with a flood of brilliant eloquence, 
dazzling the imagination and captivating the mind with its irrestable 
charms, rather than appealing to sober reason, and seeking to con- 
vince by a series of well-timed and logical deductions; but Dr. 
Sullivan does what is more valuable, he goes through the subject of 
his discourse systematically, bringing his hearers gradually with him 
through a clear and well-defined analysis. He lays a solid foundation, 
upon which he builds his edifice, taking due care that each stone be 
laid firmly upon the one under it, so as to prevent the possibility of 
its slipping or ever giving way under another. When a roof is 
thrown over the pile, the building stands as if it grew. 
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Inspector—but it is easily accounted for. Perhaps Mr. Sheridan 
the Inspector who visits Spike Island never proved himself jn 
the manner we have suggested. We place no confidence jn 
any report of his until he is subjected to such atest. We would 

say the same of Mr. Coyle the Dublin Inspector, but we know 
hé has earned the reputation of a high order of schoolmaster, 
and we therefore entertain no doubt of his ability. 

‘The managers of National Schools in Ireland are principally 
Clergymen of various denominations, the great majority however 
belong to the Roman Catholic religion. This fact of ele TZy- 
men being managers 1s most favourable to the inculcation of 
moral principles ‘and the promotion of religious habits in the 
children. But these gentlemen being too much shackled in 
the management of their schools, inekes it no wonder that 
they are found careless in co- operating with the Commis. 
sioners, When these Commissioners place such unmeaning and 
disagreeable restrictions upon them regarding Religious Ip. 
struction. Can anything be more ludicrous than a Teacher 
calling out aloud to the children that the time for Religious 
Instruction has arrived, and that any ehild whose parents 
object to his being present. during this hour may leave the 
room. Again, the Commissioners insist that not a word shall 
be spoken of a religious tendency during the hours set apart 
for secular instruction, or a religious book exposed to view—no 
not even the Bible— although [ducationists are agreed that no 
education is worth having which is not grounded upon Rell. 
gion. In the best schools attended by the most respectable 
children there is sc arcely a minute in the day that a child is 
not guilty of some mis chief or some ae to a schoolmate 
which requires to be checked, and which requires too that the 
sacred cules of morality, where the opposite course of virtue is 
strictly enjomed, should be gently whispered 1 in the dalinguetis 
ear. Why not tell a child every time he is guilty ol 
an injustice to his schoolfellow, or deficient i forbearance, 
or is uncharitably viewing his neighbour's actions, that Christ 
has commanded us to ‘Love even our enemies,” “that we 
should do to cthers as we would wish others to do to us,” and 
that unless we observe these commandments we are really not 
Christians at all, any more than those who have no belief in our 
Saviour ; that cert: rinily many people call themselves Christians 
who are only Christians in name, and that to be Christians 
only in name will profit us nothing if we be not Christians 1 
heart. Such teac things as this would familiarise children with 
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the heavenly precepts with which the word of God abounds, 


and give them the habitofliving inaccordance withthe teachings of 


religion. But this teaching the Commissioners of Education will 
not allow, because they wish to sacrifice the ground-work of 
education to the principle, that there is a time for every thing, 
forgetting our Saviour’s injunction that we should always pray. 
We know it would not be right for a Roman Catholic school- 
master to inculcate religious precepts to children made up of 
Protestants, Presbyterians and Roman Catholics. But it is 
perfectly allowable for a Roman Catholic schoolmaster to incul- 
cate religious precepts to children of his own communion, or 
Protestant teachers to those of his own persuasion. But the 
commissioners desire mixed education, that is children of all 
religious denominations to be taught in the same school under 
the same teacher. It appears that the realization of this mixed 
education is the darling object of the Commissioners, and so 
far as we can see they have spared neither pains nor money to 
effect it. One of their Inspectors, in a Report to the Board, 
says mixed education has been tried, tried too in the Catholic 
south, andit it has proved successful, more successful than its most 
atdent supporters could have anticipated —we quote from memory, 
but we have given the substance of this portion of his report. 
We hope these ardent supporters, whoever they may be, may 
perceive as clearly as we do, the danger of such a 
system of education to the diffusion of true religion amongst 
the people, and its inevitable results—National infidelity. 
What can be the cause of this yearning after such a pernicious 
system? We suppose it is the truly Christian object of rearing 
the future men of this country, long since torn asunder by 
religions strife, asa peaceable community, to live in harmony 
with each other. The means employed in attaining this grand 
object are dangerous in the extreme, aud we therefore demand 
that in a Christian Nation like this, measures antagonistic to 
the spread of genuine religiou be at once laid aside never to be 
again adopted, 

This is the “religious difficulty” so puzzling to statesmen 
because they want a solution impossible to be given. ‘There is 
oly one solution, simple, yet effective—and that is the adop- 
ion of “ dc wominational schools” throughout the empire, Kng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland. Let Roman Catholics have 
oman Catholic schools, and Protestants have Protestant 
schvols. Thus it practically isin Lreland, A Roman Catholicpriest is 
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manager of a school—his schoolmaster is a Roman Catholic, 
and the children are all Roman Catholics—what Protestant 
would send his children to such a school if National School were 
a hundred times written on the outside of the building? Or 
what Catholic would send his child to a school conducted by a 
Protestant teacher acting under a manager of the same reli- 
gion? To cap the absurd climax, what Protestant wonld send 
his child to a Nunnery National School, where Catholic prayers 
are said every time the clock stnkcs. ‘The difficulty will be 
solved by the Commissioners drawing a pen through their rules 
relating to religious instruction, and leaving this part of the 
manager’s duty to himself and the parents, who must be 
more competent judges than the Commissioners sitting in their 
office in Marlborough-street. 

This change in the National System will not involve a change 
in the inspection department or in any other department under 
the board. ‘There can be no cbjection to a Protestant or 
Catholic Inspector visiting a Protestant or Catholie School and 
reporting upon the amount and quality of the secular knowledge 
possessed by the pupils. Of course he may be charged with 
favoritism, but he is open to the same charge now. — It is very 
easy to meet this difficulty. 

We are opposed to separate grants as they would involve 
two boards and increased expense for separate staffs of officials, 
not to mention the endless bickerings of two boards acting in 
the one country, and the consequent train of evils. Denomin- 
ational Schools are what the clergy of all religious denomina- 
tions earnestly desire; they are what the people want—they 
will teach Christianity and, therefore, brotherly love— 
their establishment involves no change or increased expendi 
ture—therefore we implore the people of these realms—we 
implore the parliament—we implore the government to sanc- 
tion the immediate adoption of Denominational Schools 
throughout the length and breadth of Ireland, and let us 
hear no more in our public assemblies of religious diffi- 
culties meeting us at every tnru of our inquiries as to a more 
efficient system of National Education. 

There is just one other advantage which, it strikes us would, 
asa matter of necessity, arise from the adoption of Denominational 
Schools. ‘I'he advantage is that the children would no longer 
be tacitly taught that religion is a thing about which we differ 
so materially as to be compelled to inculeate its truths at fix 
hours and separate times, and that although God is everywhere 
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Faith is occasionally nowhere. Doubtless in Denominational 
Schools children will be taught that the faith of their particular 
denomination is the saving faith, but they will not have placed 
constantly before their minds that the child with whom they have 
at ove part of the day studied, talked, laughed, and played, is 
taken off at another part to be indoctrinated ina creed which 
teaches that the late play-fellow is wandering away in the paths 
of error, and they will not feel that bitterness which too fre- 
quently arises as the little school-mates meet together after re- 
ligious instruction, their young minds saturated with that dis- 
like or terror which doctrival instruction frequently produces, 
Besides if Catholicity, if Protestantism, if Presbyterianisin, 
have peculiar means of acting upon the minds of their followers 
(and of Catholicity who can doubt it ?) why should any one 
of these religions be deprived of the means of leading its 
young believers heavenwards P 

Oh, it will be objected, why should we “encourage Po- 
pery?”—the question isnot why should we encourage Popery, or 
Protestantism, or any other ism, but shall the people of Ireland 
be driven to educate their children in a manner of which they do 
not approve, and under a system trammelled by rules unknown 
in Lugland to the Council of Education, galling to the people 
of this country, and distasteful if not reprobated by every sec- 
tion of Irishmen. 

The National System of Education was a great boon to Ire- 
land when first introduced, but the country has grown in in- 
tellect and in a thirst for knowledge since that period, and the 
full development of an intellect, as bright, and noble, and all- 
embracing as ever gave a giory to a nation, is retarded from its 
lull growth by the adherence to rules and to a system, 
great when first designed, but calculated, now through want of 
expansion and through unadaptability, to become a curse even 
though it was once a blessing. 

We turn now to another branch of the system:—At 
the Glasnevin Model Farm there are nearly 150 acres of 
and, statute measure, under cultivation, An immense sum 
of Money out of the yearly grants to the Board of Education 
has been expended upon this farm in effecting permanent 
luprovements, such as draining, fencing, and building. We 
are told the land is extremely high, being £3: 19: 3 per acre, 
exclusive of taxes. But does not its proximity to the Dublin 
markets make it as cheap as if the rent was extremely low whilst 
temoved to a district more remote from good markets? The 
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land is worth the money or it is not—if it is not worth it, why 
squander public money which ought to be laid out with the 
same care as if the Duar’? were embarking their own capital in 
a private speculation ? ‘This ambiguity 1n an offiera: report js 
not without an object—-“the rent isextremely high.” Whether 
is the land dear or cheap—whether is the land worth the rent 
paid for it or not—this is what we desire to know? But the 
farm is not self-supporting, although the greatest atmount of 
skill is brought to bear upon the working of it ; although 
an unlimited fund is at the disposal of the directors or managers, 
or whatever they ure, who have charge of it ; although the labour 
is the very cheapest, being paid for by merely supporting the 
labourers. If a private farmer in the.same neighbourhood, 
paying the same rent and possessing the same advantages, should 
tell his neighbours that he was not adding to but diminishing 
his capital, w!.o would believe him ? or if there were any stupid 
enough to give credence to such a story, could they place any 
value in a combination of skill, unlimited capital, and cheap 
labour P 

We may be told that the young men working on the farm 
are educated as well as fed, and that consequently their labour 
is very dear in place of being very cheap; in other words, the 
education of these young men swallows up the profits. But 
more extravagant still, we are told that this farm is not worked 
with a view to large profits, but to afford practical instruction 
in superior farming to the pupils. Did any one ever hear any- 
thing more absurd? Are there not grounds to suspect 
that there isa woful leakage of public money somewhere 
about the same model farm? and the sooner this leak- 
ave is discovered the better for the public. Hear Dr. 
Kirkpatrick himself, the Inspector of Agriculture, capping the 
climax—‘ And again it is to be borne in mind that about 90 
acres (out of the [80) of the farm have yet to be thoroughly 
drained, and otherwise improved.” What are the officials in 
the model farm doing? ‘The “red tape” and the ** how-not- 
to-do-it” systems we fear are not wholly extirpated from our great 
official establishments as vet ; but until the Legislature steps 
we have no hopes of establishing a thorough reformation 
amongst them. Let us hope that the time is at hand. 
future number we shall devote a paper to a more minute 
of the working of the Model Farm. 
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If space permitted we could multiply instances of this sort 
of red-tapeism ; it can hardly be otherwise while the official 
business of the Board is left to be transacted by their officers ; 
men very competent we admit to discharge duties of a high 
order, but not duties properly belonging to a Board responsi- 
ble to the Parliament and people for their acts. The 
Commissioners of Education cannot take that interest in their 
work, which men paid for their labour would feel. Which of 
the Commissioners takes the same interest in the working of 
the system, or knowsas much about it as the paid Commissioner. 
If there were five men of the same standing in society, with 
the same stake in the country, and with the same salary as the 
aid Commissioner, assisting the business of the Education 
Board, we feel confident that the increased expense would 
be more than counterbalanced by the value of their services 
to the public. 

At present we hear constant complaints of books and 
school-requisites being delayed for weeks; thie wretched 
pittances promised to. the Teachers, are rarely, if ever paid 
when due, and many a poor National schoolmaster sees his 
wife and children in want of necessaries, even though the price 
of them may be due to him, because the clerks in the Educa- 
tion office, Dublin, are not sufficiently watched and directed, 
and this whole unsatisfactory state of things arises from the 
fact that the enormous, well-designed, and well-intentioned 
scheme of National Education in Lreland is committed to the 
working of a staff of paid directors-in-chief, fully sufficient to 
work it thoroughly and ably twelve years ago, but totally 
incapable of meeting the requirements of its present widely- 
extended and National position. 

We do, no not for one moment impute incapability, want 
of zeal, or intellect, or anxiety to the resident Commissioner, 
orto his secretaries—but these three men cannot do the work of 
six—and moreover, they are hampered by the interference 
of unpaid Commissioners, most of whom make attendence at 
the Board a compliment, and bestow their countenance freely 
only when some party or sectarian object is to be served—or 
when some protégé, capable or incapable, 1s to be pitch forked 
into office. 

We do not, and we cannot, allow this opportumity 
0 pass Without paying a tribute of respect to the Right Hon. 
Alexander Macdonnell, Resident Commissioner—he has done 
‘that man could do to advance the system of National 
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Education in this country; lis faults of administration have 
been as few as could be hoped for in the difficulties of his 
position; and with every temptation to be a partizan, or with 
every luring to back one party against another—he has 
ever been as upright as he is able, as able as he is well-inten. 
tioned. No officer ever had a more arduous post to fill—no 
man ever discharged the duties of an important office with 
more honor to himself, with more utility to the country, and 
with more integrity to the Government which he served, than 
has the Right Hon, Alexander Macdonnell discharged the 
duties of Resident Commissioner of National Education, 
Tus is high praise, yet it is but simple justice; the evils of 
which we have complained in the administration of the inter. 
nal management af the Board do not arise from any fault of 
Mr. Macdonnell, but rather from the fact, that those duties 
which should be performed by Commissioners as able as Mr. 
Macdonnell, and as zealous, and like him directly responsible 
to the nation, are in many cases,through the want of sufficiency 
of Commissioners bound to discharge the duties of their offie:, 
compulsorily delegated to Secretaries responsible to nobody. 
We contend, and have all through this paper contended, that 
Denominational Schools are those xow, and will be for the 
future, those best suited to meet the educational requirements 
of the people of Ireland. We have been driven to this opinion 
by the fact that the National System of Education in this country 
is no more xationad than itis MixkD. Why then carry out any 
longer the dreary sham of schools open to all ? Why teach 
the Catholic child thatthe cross on which his Redeemer died, can 
be banished from any society or excluded from any building to 
which Catholics resort? Why teach him that he may of pray 
always according to the custom of his co-religionists? and 
why tell him that the pictures, which awaken his faith, and en- 
kindle his love of God, are to be excluded from his sight during 
the hours of school instruction? Why teach the Protestant 
child that he must lay aside his Bible and Book of Common 
Prayer save at the hours of religious teaching? Why teach 
the Presbyterian child that his catechism is to be taught to hun 
only when he is shut out from all children of other creeds / 
Will Catholic parents send their children to National Schools 
taught by Protestant masters? Will Protestants send their 
children to the Convent Sehools if they can at all avoid wt 
Nay, even in the lauded Model Schools, out of Dublin, there 1s 
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but one, ina Catholic district, fairly attended by Catholics ; this 
school, to which we refer, is the Clonmel Model School, 
a school managed by a teacher, Mr. Terence Smith, which would 
do honour to any country in the world. But why is it attended 
byCatholics ?—because Mr. Smith, besides being a most perfect, 
and accomplished, and thoroughly earnest schoolmaster, is also 
known to be a practical Catholic, foremost in all works of 
charity and goodness, not foremost in money, which he has 
not, but in noble Christian deeds of active benevolence. Take 
away this man to-morrow, and appoint a Protestant, or a doubt- 
ful Catholic in his place, and we venture to declare, that before 
one month, every Catholic child now attending would be re- 
moved. 

The restrictions, necessary restrictions, imposed by ihe pre- 
sent rules, do not please the Catholics, they do not please tlie 
Presbyterians, and they exclude a vast mass of the Protestants. 
Why then should the state hesitate to throw open the advan- 
tages offered by the system to all, by declaring that each de- 
nomination shall have its own grant proportioned to the number 
of children of the particular denomination in the locality. 

Thus those who desire the Bible could have it; those who 
desire to teach its rules, without giving its text to young chil- 
dren, could teach according to their own views ; and then God’s 
love could be taught to each child, and he could never learn, 
in the school, that there is anything in his faith, in the faith 
of his father and of his mother, that may not be proclaimed 
to all, and in every place. We do not write thus without 
authority. Take that Zractate on Education of John Milton, 
where thought livesin light more glowing than beauty ever shioue 
mupon the canvas of Rubens; take John Lock’s Thoughts Con- 
cerning Education, in which all the energies of a logician, and 
all the lore of a scholar are concentrated upon his subject ; 
take every writer on Education, from Ascham to Newman, from 
Bacon to Whewell, and the reader will find that all but 
teach what Henry Brougham so_ perfectly expressed in the 
mh of Commons, just thirty-eight years ago when he de- 
clared— 

“A Religious Education is most essential to the welfare of 
every individual. To the rich, it is all but everything ; to the 
poor it may be said, without a Jigure, to be everything. Itis 
10 them that the christian religion is especially preached—it is 
their snecial patrimony ; and tf the legislature does not secure 
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for them a freligious Education, it doce not, in my opinion, 
half execute its duty to its fellow-creatures,”’ 

If the people of Lreland considered that the National 
Schools gave a Religious Education, how came it, and how 
comes it, that the schools of the Christian Brothers are crowded 
by Catholics, and the schools of the Church Education Society 
overflowed by Protestants? If we ask the Christian Brothers 
to spare a Brother or two for any purpose save that of mere teach- 
ing, we cannot have him; we cannot have him for any purpose 
save that of mere, and pure, and simple teaching, and he cannot 
be spared, for all the brothers are required, and none can be had, 
The like answer will be given at the Church Education Schools, 
with regard to their teachers; and thus it comes to pass, and to 
be proved, that although there is a system called the national 
system, it meets the peculiar needs and wishes of no religious 
[rish community. 

To tell us that all are satisfied because no particular creed 
of the three bodies into which Ireland may be divided, Catho- 
lic, Protestant and Presbyterian, refuses to attend the schools, 
is simply to talk nonsense,or still more interested sophistry. 

National Education must be for the nation, for all ; and if 
the nation will not have mixed Kducatoin, as all men know it 
will not have, the sooner the nation crushes the farce the 
better for all. When the Protestant Bishop of Ossory starts 
and supports his plan of Education, the Conservative papers 
are delighted; when it is stated that Dr. Denvir and Dean 
Meyler have resigned their seats at the National Board, 
the Catholic journals are in raptures, or in throes of half 
suppressed approbation! Could this be the case had either 
religion the slightest confidence in the National System 
Should a truly fair National System depend upon the adhesion 
or disseverance from the system of any man of any religion, 
or order, or calling ? . 

Doubtless, the friends of the present system of National Kda- 
cation in Ireland are extremely unwilling to adopt the 
Denominational school system. ‘They feel with Wordsworth :— 

‘Fiven as a river,—partly (it might seem,) 
Yielding to old remembrances, swayed, 

Tn part by fear to shape a way direct, 

That would engulf him soon in the ravenous sea— 
T'urns, and will measure back his course, far back, 
Seeking the very regions which he crossed 

Lu his first outset.” 
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But this is neither the feeling of a patriot, nor the spiritol a 
statesman. Old remembrances” must give place to new 
exegencies ; and the fear that any change “ would engulf him 
soon in the ravenous sea,’ can never be permitted to 
stand between the fixed notions of any official, and the re- 
quirements of a people. 

We know perfectly well that it will be said, “Oh! the 
country was satisfied with the National System ”’—but whilst 
we admit that it was satisfied with it, we know that it 2s zo¢ satis- 
fied with it now, and so the whole question resolves itself into the 
plain query—Will the grant be paid to support a scheme 
pleasing no section perfectly, whilst by a modification of the 
rules, (safe and easy,) and of a regulation of the internal 
administration (cheap and facile), the National System of 
Education in Ireland may be made thoroughly and throughly 
acceptable to all in every phase of its well designed form— 
Religious, Literary, and genuinely National ? 

The scholar may dream of a perfect system of National 
Education; the Philosopher may form plans for it ; the Ncono- 
mist may prove schemes for its ultimate success, even to render- 
ing it nearly self-supporting, but above them all, and crashing 
them all, arises, and will arise, a National Will, more potent 
than dream, or plan, or scheme, founded on sympathy, 
strengthned in, (if the reader please) prejudice, and fostered in 
every association of childhood. 

A foreign statesman might try to crush such things ; an 
English legislature will endeavour to foster them as the grand 
National characteristics making this land a free land ; as free 
in education as in thought and literature, and enabling us to 
feel how truly Milton wrote when he proclaimed, in words 
which have rung through all time since his— 


“ Lords and Commons of England! consider what nation it 
1s whereof we are, and whereof ye are the governors: a nation 
not slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing 
spirit ; acute to invent, subtile and sinewy to discourse, not 
beneath the reach of any point the highest that human capa- 
ely can soar to.” 
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The following, from The Philanthropist, January |st, 1858, 
may with propriety be introduced here :— 
RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


Should these schools be supported by government aid? Hear 
what red-tape says: —It is impossible to state in the official minutes, 
in formal and technical language, the class which should be admit. 
ted into Ragged Schools, and consequently there is a difficulty in 
granting government aid to Ragged Schools, without breaking down 
veneral principles. Hear, on the other hand, what common sense 
says in answer to the above question:—Here are some 20,000 chil. 
dren of a peculiar class, belonging to the State, requiring a peculiar 
instruction ; here are peculiar schools, just adapted to give the in- 
struction required ; but only private and consequently uncertain 
means to support them. Government ought to and must step in to 
aid. 

If Ragged Schools are so constituted as to be adapted to the hearts 
and requirements of a class hitherto neglected, but whose education 
is naturally important, and cannot in any other mode be accomplished, 
then the propriety of government aid is unquestionable ; it should be 
determined—not bya definition of an almost undefinable class, but 
by the kind and degree of instruction imparted. 

If it can be shown that schools of a peculiar kind, after a fair ex- 
periment by private enterprise, succeed in bringing under successful 
educational treatment a class whom none of the schools previously 
established have been able to get at, then clearly government aid 
should be granted. We apprehend that there will rarely be found 
within the walls of a Ragged School any scholar who is not in every 
sense of the word, an object of national care, nor for whose education 
there would not be a perfectly legitimate claim on the Government ; 
nay, we are disposed to think that the Ragged Schools should take 
precedence of all others in government support. It is impossible to 
estimate rightly the results of the Ragged School system; but in 
years to come, when many of those, numbering nearly 20,000, who 
are now attending the day, evening, or Sunday schools connected 
with the Ragged School Union, shall take their places in society, they 
and generations yet unborn will trace their happiness and prosperity 
to the noble efforts made by Lord Shaftesbury and his abettors to 
snatch this peculiar class from impending ruin, and bring them under 
such training as shall prepare them for a future life, and qualify them 
to enter into the duties of this life, with some capacities for earning 
an honest subsistence. We cannot allow ourselves to doubt that, 
whatever official difficulty may lie in the way, Lord Granville will use 
every effort to complete the good work which has been effected in the 
department over which he presides, by extending government assis: 
tance to that class of schools, if well conducted, which, above all de- 
scription of Schools, most specially require it. The deputa- 
tion will, of course, not rest contented with what they have 
done, but should strain every nerve to obtain the assistance 
so properly sought for. Lord Granville admitted that they 
would have great weight with the Government: let them respectfully 
but firmly pursue their advantage ; and let them rest assured that the 
good sense of the country generally will go with them, and that they 
will carry with them also the sincere prayers of all who know any- 
thing at all of the singular class in whose behalf they are so labour!ig. 
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QUARTERLY RECORD OF 'THE PROGRESS OF RK. 
FORMATORY AND RAGGED SCHOOLS, AND OF 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


Whilst we are debating and drawing up bills for Transporta- 
tionat home, it may be well to observe what our Colonists think 
on tle matter. We take the following from the Melbourne 
Argus of January 29th, 1857 :— 


A desperate attempt to escape was made by some of the priso- 
ners confined on board the hulks at Williamstown, which ended in 
the death of two of the prisoners and one constable, and also, fortu- 
nately, in the capture of the whole party. The hulk President, or 
No |, is appropriated to the most desperate ruffians, many of them 
the conditionally-pardoned men from Norfolk Island. One of these 
is known by the name of “ Melville,” but he is also called Thomas 
Smith; which of these may be, or whether citner be his proper 
name I cannot say, but his notoriety has been chiefly acquired under 
the name of Melville. His accumulated sentences now amount to 
thirty-two years, which is, probably, more than his expectation of 
life. In the President the prisoners are shut up in strong cells, 
ironed with fifty pound weight, and chained to the solid timber of 
the ship. Melville had succeeded in persuading the gaolers that he 
was morally improved. He amused himself, or affected to amuse 
himself, by translating some part of the Scriptures into one of the 
native languages. The most desperate men are known to be the 
most prone to “go in for religion” as the readiest mode of “gammon- 
ing,” and with Melville it succeeded, for he had been removed to the 
Success, No. 2, where the discipline is less severe, and the men are 
put to labour—a great alleviator of suffering in their case. A gang 
of prisoners had been on shore at Williamstown from the Success te 
break stone. At five p.m. about fifty of them were ordered into- 
launch to be towed back to the ship. More than a usual number 
were observed to crowd towards the bows of the launch, beyond 
which lay a small boat, manned by four boatmen (committed by the 
magistrate as refractory seamen),and attached to the launch by a tow- 
rope. When they got about 200 yards from the shore, the prison- 
ers made a rush towards the boat, the prisoner Melville having drawn 
the launch and tow-boat nearer to each other by hauling upon the 
tow rope, At this moment Owen, one of the boatmen, cried for help, 
and Jackson,shipkeeper of one of the hulks,rushed forward through the 
Prisoners on the launch. He was seized by Melville and thrown over~ 
board. He swam back to the small boat, and was immediately 
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seized by Melville and held under water, but he escaped to give eyi. 
dence. Owen Owens, one of the seamen, was also thrown overboard : 
he too regained the boat, and clung to her, but his brains were beaten 
out by one of the prisoners. Several other sailors were thrown into 
the sea, but were saved. One of the prisoners jumped out of the 
boat and was drowned. ‘The prisoners being masters of the 
small ‘boat, having cut the tow-rope plied the oars to seaward, 
and as they passed the last hulk the prisoner Melville stood 
up, kissed his hand, and cried out, Adieu, Victoria, at last!” 
They were then fired at, and one prisoner was killed and another 
wounded. They were pursued by one of the boats from the hulks, 
and by the water-police boat, and were overtaken and captured after 
proceeding about eight hundred yards. One of the witnesses says, 
he saw Melville strike Owens with the hammer, but this he denies. 
He says he calculated the chances of escape as nine to one against 
him, and he gave the odds and lost. He says he is tired of his life, 
and knows that he must be hanged: but he seems very anxious to 
relieve himself from the imputation of being guilty of the cowardly 
act of beating a defenceless man’s brains out. There are nine cap- 
tured, all of whom will be tried for the murder of Owens, and they 
will probably end a life worse than death upon the scaffold. About 
a week before, a police-sergeant, M‘Nally, was shot dead while at- 
tempting to secure a desperate bushranger named Turner or Smith, 
commonly called Gipsey Smith. Turner had been seen among the 
stores (shops) at Mount Ararat Diggings, and was traced by M‘Nally 
and another policeman, named Moore, to a tent. Turner turned 
out, and was seized by the men, who are known as courageous fel- 
lows, and accustomed to that sort of work. They got Turner down. 
Moore at first quieted him by beating his head with the butt end of 
a pistol, but while M‘Nally was putting the handcuffs on him he 
called out, “I am trapped ; shoot the follows,” when shots came from 
the direction of the tent, killing M‘Nally and wounding Moore. | 
mention this case—adding it to the Williamstown rush—to introduce 
the subject of the scheme of the British Government sending out 
convicts once more to the Australian continent. The view we of 
Victoria take of this matter is, that even if Western Australia on 
the one side, and Moreton Bay on the other, should desire the cheap 
labour of convict slaves, we, 800,000 people of the other colonies, 
ought not to be called upon to submit to have any part of this contl- 
nent polluted by the presence of a fresh batch of Gipsey Smiths, 
Rocky Whelans, and Melvilles, England must, sooner or later, learn 
to submit to keep her own felon class; her statesmen must strike E 
the root of the evil by spreading education much more extensivel) 
than has ever yet been attempted. Judging from the specimens 0 
lrish who are sent out here, their system of education has been rn 
defective. Obedience to the priesthood seems to be the virtue ¥ “ 
is to cover all other defects. The women servants are 80 ignores 
of the minor decencies of life in the way of clothing, league 
cookery, and domestic economy, that they seem to me to be almost on 
for the grand offices, which they are nearly sure to accept, —_— * 
mother. It is not surprising that the proportion of crime to 4 
tion has inereased within the last century, and I repeat that Lng 
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land must not rely veto a free people like ourselves submitting to be 
made the recipients of the outcasts of British and Irish society. Let it 
not be forgotten that this wg has once beaten the mother country 
on the Convicts’ Prevention Bill. 


We turn now toour ownshores, and find much to be thankful 
for in the details of the Criminal Statistics of 1855. 

The usual annual criminal tables have been recently laid before 
Parliament, and contain tabulated statements of the amount 
and nature of crime during 1855. These are highly satisfactory, 
as they shew a decrease of offences compared with the return 
of previous years. Adopting the last two quinquennial periods 
in conformity with our former notices of these tables, we have 
the following figures :— 








Rina Number of re Number of 
: Jommitments, Commitments. 

1846... ove 25,107 | i.) iow ete 27,960 

1847... eve 28,833 i ian ots 27,510 

1848 ... ... 30,349 | 1853 2. ae 27,057 

1849... ive 27,816 | 3OG4 ae obs 29,359 

me. [lw |) OC BIS ‘766 us lw ES 
138,918 137,858 


It is necessary to state that a portion of the decrease in the 
number of commitments in 1855 as compared with those in 
1854, is due to the power given to justices to punish summarily 
in cases of larceny. The law giving this power came into 
operation on the 14th of August, 1855. We are not informed 
what number should be eliminated from the commitments 
in 1855, in consequence of this law, in order to institute a 
fair comparison between the offences of that and the preceding 
year, but the law giving magistrates summary jurisdiction 
telates to the largest class of offences, comprising two-thirds 
of the commitments. ‘I'his must be borne in mind with refer- 
ence to the following remarks :— 


The decrease in the last year has been general as the increase 
proved in the previous year; only nine of the English counties are 
exempted from it. In Middlesex, where the system of stipendiary 
Magistracy would give the earliest effect to the new summary powers 
of the Criminal Justice Act of 1855, the decrease was 22°3 per cent.; 
in Surrey and Kent, where the same cause would be more partially 
in operation, the decrease was respectively 20°3 per cent. and 11°6 
per cent. But that this was not theonly reason to be assigned for sucha 
marked decrease is seen by a reference to some of the larger manu. 
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facturing counties. In Monmouth the decrease per cent. was 20-2, 
Cheshire 1:92, Glamorganshire 11*2, Staffordshire 9:4, Lancashire 
8-7, Warwickshire 7°6, and Yorkshire 4:0. The decrease was not, 
however, less remarkable in some of the agricultural counties, Ip 
Suffolk it amounted to 30°2 per cent.; in Dorsetshire, following a 
large increase in the preceding year, to 29°6 ; Berkshire 19-2, Som. 
ersetshire 18°3, Lincolnshire 17*7, Sussex 17-0, and Norfolk 13-4, 
The counties in which the commitments for trial increased last year 
were Bedford; Bucks; Derby; Durham, where the increase 
amounted to 21°9 per cent.; and Northumberland where it was 18-0 
per cent.; Northampton, Nottingham, Southampton, and Worcester, 
in the latter county reaching 13°1 per cent. Such considerable fluctua. 
tions are unusual, and the increased commitments in the latter counties 
must be referred to other causes, not so apparent as those to which the 
increase or decrease of commitments in the greater part of England 
has been attributed. In the nature of the different offences commit- 
ted there has been as much fluctuation as in their number; and it 
should be borne in mind that the prisoners tried at the Winter Spe- 
cial Assize were charged with the gravest description of crimes, the 
increase of which should be partly attributed to the extended Winter 
Circuit in 1855. The offences against the person, Class 1., show an 
increase of small amount for murder and attempts to murder; but 
in malicious stabbing and wounding an increase of 88 per cent., and 
in manslaughter 14 per cent. In the unnatural offences the numbers 
have slightly increased. In rape and attempts to ravish there is a 
small increase. In bigamy the commitments are nearly stationary; 
and this offence is a curious illustration of the uniform recurrence of 
certain crimes. In the last ten years the average commitments have 
been 82°7, and the numbers have been in each of three years 83, two 
years 82, and once 84. The assaults have decreased 18 per cent., 
arising on the common assaults ; the newly defined offence of assault- 
ing and inflicting bodily harm having increased nearly 10 per cent.— 
The vivlent offences against property, Class II., have slightly decreased. 
Burglary, which for the three previous years had continued without 
variation, increased 7:7 per cent.; breaking within the curtilage 
69°0 per cent., and shop and warehouse breaking 9°0 per cent, 
while in housebreaking, the largest offence in the class, there was a 
decrease of 23°5 per cent. The robberies increased 7-7 per cent.— 
In the offences against property without violence, Class II., the de- 
crease on the year has mainly arisen. It amounts to 13°7 per cent., 
and includes every offence, except stealing fixtures and receiving 
stolen goods. In simple larceny it amounts to 18-4 per cent., larceny 
by servants 4°1 per cent., and larceny from the person 7'2 per cent.; 
these three offences being those to which the summary powers of the 
Criminal Justice Act of 1855 apply.—Jn the malicious offences against 
property, Class IV., there is a decrease of 3°2 per cent., which ek 
tends to the chief offences of the class, except the maliciously killing 
and wounding cattle.—In forgery and offences against the currency, 
Class V., the decrease is 5‘4 per cent., arising on uttering counters 
feit coin, and is for that offence nearly 9-0 per cent. On the other 
hand, the forging and uttering forged Bank of England notes 1 
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creased 87°0 per cent., and other forgeries 14:8 per cent.—ZJn the 
miscellaneous offences, Class VI.,there is a marked decrease of offences 
avainst the Game Laws, which, adding the large decrease on the 
previous year, is in the two years S4 per cent. In riots and breach 
of the peace the commitments are only half the nomber in the pre- 
vious year. For perjury there is a considerable increase ; and also 
in the proceedings against disorderly houses. 


The result of the proceedings in tle commitments in 1855 
was as follows :—Acquitted and discharged, 5,967; detained 
as insane, 34; sentenced to death, 50; transportation, 323 ; 
penal servitude, 2,041; imprisonment, 17,397 ; whipping, fine, 
&e., 160. Of the above 50 capitally convicted, 7 of the IL 
found guilty of murder were executed, two of whom were for- 
eigners. Under the head of secondary punishments the opera- 
tion of the sentence of penal servitude instead of transportation 
is strikingly shown. Jn 1851 and 1852 the numbers sentenced 
to transportation were 5,371, and in 1854 and 1855, 635 
persons were sentenced to transportation, and 4,149 to penal 
servitude. 

The First Report of the Committee of the Calder Farm Re- 
formatory School, in the County of York, is now before us. 
Most of our readers are aware that this is the Mirfield School, 
established on Mr. EH. B. Wheatley’s land, and of which, as 
we have long since shown, he was so earnest, and zealous, and 
yet wise a promoter, and of which he is now one of the acting 
managers, ‘The following are the Principles and Rules :— 


I.—The purpose of the Institution is, 

Ist—That such boys as the Managers shall approve, of those who, 
—having committed some offence against the law,—may be sent 
under the provisions of the 17 and 18 Vict., c. 86, ‘‘at the expira- 
tion of the sentence passed upon them as a punishment for their of- 
fence,” may be received therein, not for further punishment, but for 
reformatory education. 

2ndly—That such other boys who have formed, or are in danger 
of forming, habits of crime, may be received therein, as may be 
agreed upon between the Managers and those who send them. 

Il.—The object sought in the education of these boys is, 

To restrain them from what is evil, and to encourage in what is 
good, by admonitions, rewards, and punishments adapted to their re- 
spective cases and characters ; 

To train them by field labour, and such in-door work as may be 
convenient, to hardy, industrious, and active habits ; 

To teach them the necessary truths of morality and religion, “ en- 
deavouring to form those truths into practical principles in their 
minds, so as to render them of habitual good influence upon their 
temper and actions, in all the various occurrences of life ;” 
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And to give them such other elementary instruction as may guard 
them from the dangers of gross ignorance, and fit them to be useful 
members of society ; avoiding anything likely to make them discon. 
tented with the humblest station of honest industry therein. 

I1I1.—The Committee are responsible for the current expen- 
diture of the Institution, and for the genera) management, They 
may add to their number, may make, from time to time, rules for 
management, and may delegate such of their functions therein as 
they think fit, to two of their number as Visitors or Acting Mana. 
gers. 


Mr. Wheatley is an ardent follower of M. Demetz, and having 
examined closely the working of the establishment at Mettray, 
he and his friends resolved to open their school on the Family 
System. It is quite unnecessary to explain here what the 
Family System is, as this Record is meant solely for those who are 
acquainted with all the facts, figures, and phases of the Refor- 
matory System at home and abroad. Suffice it to say that the 
Calder Farm Schoo] is a humble English Mettray. The Re- 


port informs us that— 


In November, 1854, at a special adjourned Sessions held at 
Wakefield, a Committeee was appointed to take measures for the es- 
tablishment of a Reformatory School for the West Riding. 

After several meetings and much enquiry and discussion, and 
after advertising repeatedly for a site, the Committee were unable to 
obtain one, no satisfactory answer having been received to the ad- 
vertisement. 

Several members of the Committee, unwilling that the matter 
should fall through altogether, then associated themselves, with a 
view to try what could yet be done. 

Others joined them, forming together the Committee whose names 
are given above. They undertook to be responsible for the annual 
current expenditure of the proposed Institution; Mr. E. B. Wheat- 
ley, one of the number, offering to provide land at ordinary farming 
rent, and buildings at a rent, equal to four per cent. upon the outlay. 

The place fixed upon is within a mile and a-half from the Railway 
Station at Mirfield, and easily accessible from all parts of the county. 
The School is placed on high ground, but sheltered by trees. Tt was 
apprehended that some inconvenience might result from the neigh- 
bourhood of a populous manufacturing district. After a years > 
perience, however, no material inconvenience has been found, ~ 
situation being itself sufficiently secluded, and separated from the 


populous part by the broad river Calder. It is hoped, on the _ 
hand, that the proximity of the manufacturing and mining ey 


in which there is a great demand for labour, and especially wees 
labour of the young, will afford facilities for placing out = ; y 
situations, without which reformatory action is very Incomp ete. 
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The buildings consist partly of some which were already in ex- 
istence, and have been adapted to the purpose, and partly of new 
erections. 

The School was opened November 22nd, 1855, with six boys from 
the Hardwicke School, in Gloucestershire, These boys were of the 
criminal class, but not under legal detention, 

On the 15th December following, having been previously viewed 
by one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Prisons, the School was cer- 
tified by the Secretary of State as a place of legal detention for boys 
sent under 17 and 18 Vict., c. 86. 

The present staff consists of the Headmaster, a Schoolmaster, and 
a Labourmaster whose wife acts as Matron. 

Mr. Robins has been Headmaster from the first. Of his zeal, 
ability, and fitness for the work, the Managers entertain the highest 
opinion. Nor can they omit to mention the gratuitous services of 
Mrs. Robins, who, though a sufferer from weak health, has brought 
to bear, with good effect, that softening and humanising influence 
which her sex can best exercise, on the rough untutored nature of 
many of the boys, 

The present Schoolmaster and Labourmaster have only recently 
been appointed ; but the Managers hope that both will prove efficient 
for a task which requires at once much of firmness and kindness, of 
patient endurance, and quick tact, of energy and self control. 

35 boys have been received into the School. Of these—9 were 
not under legal detention. Besides the original 6 received before 
the School was certified, 3 other free boys have been received under 
special circumstances. Of these, 4 are in situations, and are doing 
well; 3 have been removed to other Schools; 1 left at his own re- 
quest shortly after his admission ; 1, brother to the last, remains in 
the School. 

26 have been received under legal detention. Of these, 1 abscon- 
ded a few days after his admissivn, and has not since been heard of, 
having probably gone to sea, where he had been before; 2 were 
removed by order of the Secretary of State, to the Roman Catholic 
School at Market Weighton; 23 remain in the School, rnaking, with 
one free boy, the number 24, present December 31st, 1856. 

Of the 35 received— 1} has been convicted 7 times; 2, 6 times; 1, 
5 times; 3,4 times; 5, 8 times; 3, twice; 16, once; 4 never were 
convicted, but had formed vicious and degraded habits which would 
inevitably have led them to crime; 15 are above, 20 below 14 years of 

e. 

A little consideratien of these last figures will shew that the cau- 
tion, before mentioned, against too rapid increase of numbers, is not 
without reason. 

In some Reformatory Schools, it has been determined, and in some 
respects wisely, to admit no boy above 14 years old. Such a rule no 
doubt renders the task of Reformatory Education easier ; and would 
have been adopted gladly by the Managers of this School. But they 
Were unwilling to shut out any from that opportunity of reformation 
which the law allows up to the age of 16. They also bore in mind 
that consideration which has been so very well pointed out by Mr. 
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Baker, in Gloucestershire, viz., the importance, in checking youthful 
crime, of weeding out the ringleaders—the boys who are not only 
criminals themselves, but trainers of others to crime. Several boys 
of that class have been received. Indeed the Managers have not de. 
clined to receive any boy sent under legal detention, except when 
they have deemed it necessary, for the reasons before mentioned, to 
abstain, for a time, from any increase of numbers. They trust that 
they will be held justified in the exercise of that discretion, by the 

onsideration that they have to deal with a large proportion of the 
iIdest and worst class of young offenders. 

The same consideration, with that of the comparatively short time 
which any of the boys have been in the School, will obviously justify 
them in withholding any sanguine expression of opinion as to their 
reformation. With such boys, reformation must be a work of much 
labour and time. But the Managers see much reason for hope, none 
for despair even in the worst cases. 

They see much to hope in the fact that such boys, accustomed 
often to a life of lawless liberty, are found generally willing to remain 
and submit to a discipline, which, though based on kindness, is strict 
to severity in the correction of every fault committed in the School. 
The regular habits, and out-door work in which they are engaged, 
are, at first, irksome to boys, for the most part accustomed to a 
town life. The out-door work necessarily affords abundant opportu- 
nities for escape ; the grounds being quite open, and only the pre- 
cautions of an ordinary Schoo] taken against the boys going out at 
night, with vigilant care that they shall not be absent without its 
being known. Yet but three serious attempts to escape have 
occurred, The first, mentioned above, was successful. In the second 
case, the other boys gave information, and the fugitive was caught 
immediately. In the third, two boys who had gone in a foolish 
expectation of finding some concealed money, returned of their own 
accord as soon as they found themselves disappointed. 

Care is taken that no unnecessary temptation to theft be placed in 
the boys’ way ; but, as they are employed in the kitchen and about the 
house, and frequently sent on errands, opportunities for it must con- 

tantly be open to them. Yet but one serious act of that kind has 
een known since the School began, 

These facts, with the marked improvement apparent in those who 

we been longest in the School, the exchange of the sullen, suspicious 

1k into a frank and cheerful demeanour, and the general readiness 

r active and not merely passive obedience, give the Managers and 

ficers much encouragement in an anxious and laborious task. 

The prevailing faults arise from tempers which have been left 

‘terly uncontrolled through neglect, stimulated by mischievous ex 

ements, or embittered by brutal violence. These, rather than 

int of instruction, scem to have been the chief causes of crime among 
> boys received here. In degree of instruction and intelligence, 

»y are probably equal to, if not above, the average of their age an 

ition in life. Many of them have an energy and strength of $4 

‘ter which—though misdirected hithertommay yet, It 15 hepa ; 

e blessing of God on the means used, make them useful members 
society, instead of being, as they would inevitably have become, 
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‘fleft to run the course they had entered upon, a terror to it anda 
curse. 

Industrial Schools, to which Mr. ‘Thomson, of Banchory, 
and Mr. Alfred Hill, have drawn so considerable and well-de- 
served a portion of public attention, have at length been 
brought before the House of Commons in an English version 
of Dunlop’s Scotch Act. 

The bill of Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Adderley, and Mr. 
Headlam, to make better provision for the care and education 
of vagrant, destitute, and disorderly children, and for the ex- 
tension of Industrial Schools, in which Ireland is some- 
what interested, comprises thirty clauses. ‘The fifth clause de- 
fines the objects of the bill to be—“ Any child who may be 
found begging, or who may be found wandering in the streets, 
or sleeping therein at night, and not having any home or settled 
place of abode, or proper guardianship, or any lawful or visible 
means of subsistence.” Such children may be taken into cus- 
tody by the police, and taken before a Magistrate, who shall 
cause enquiries to be made, and notice to be given to the parents 
or guardians, if any can befound. Whilesuch enquiry is pending, 
the child is to be lodged in the Workhouse, and if the parents 
or guardians of the child come forward and offer to give secu- 
rity tothe amount required by the Magistrate, which shall not 
exceed £5, for the child’s good behaviour during the ensuing 
twelve months, it shall be restored to them. But if security be 
not forthcoming the child may be sent to a certified Industrial 
School, and if the parents object to the School proposed by the 
Magistrate, and propose some other, the managers of which 
may be willing to receive the child, the order shall be for the 
school selected by the parents, oncondition of their paying any 
difference there may be in the cost of sending the child. 
Children charged with offences against the Police Acts may be 
sent to Industrial Schools, and such as are known to be asso- 
ciates of thieves, or other bad characters, or to be of notori- 
ously vicious or depraved habits, are be sent to Refor- 
matory Schools. The term “child” is defined to 
mean any boy or girl between the ages of five and fourteen 
years. Children may be discharged from school on employment 
being found for them, or security given, or on their attaining 
the age of fifteen. ‘The cost of maintaining children in In- 
dustrial Schools is to be defrayed by the unions in which they 
Were respectively taken into custody, but the parents, if they 
can be found, may be ordered to reimburse the union. Child. 
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ren absconding from school may be sent back by any Magis. 
trate, or committed to any Reformatory School, the managers 
of which may be willing to receive them ; and persons withdraw. 
ing children from school before their discharge, inducing them 
toabscond, or harbouring them, are made liable to a penalty not 
exceeding £5, which may be enforced and recovered under the 
provisions of the act for facilitating the performance of the duties 
of Justices of the Peace, with respect to summary convictions 
and orders. 

Of the Government scheme of Transportation we shall here 
be silent, as we wish to “let the dead rest ;” but of Sir George 
Grey’s once contemplated Reformatories’ Bill we must permit Sir 
Stafford Northcote to be heard. We quote from The Law 
Amendment Journal for March 5th, 1857, and in the report 
of the First General Meeting, of the Second Session of the 
National Reformatory Union, held February 28th, we find— 


Sir Stafford Northcote, M.P., addressed the meeting on the Bill 
of Sir George Grey, and expressed an opinion decidedly adverse to 
it. The first objection that struck him was the permissive rating 
power, as regarded counties especially, where the parties, who were 
to decide whether the reformatory should be established and the rate 
imposed, were the justices, who could not be said¢o be invested with 
a representative character, as was the town council, by whom in 
boroughs the power was to be exercised. Another objection with 
the promoters of reformatories on the voluntary principle, was the 
system of management which under this bill would be introduced. 
The proposition was, that the justices should appoint certain of their 
body as visitors —not exceeding seven, nor less than five in number 
—who were to make all necessary regulations, appoint the officers 
(whom they would also have the power to dismiss), control the ex- 
penditure, and in short to carry on all the business connected with 
the management of these reformatory schools Able and competent 
as the justices unquestionably were for the performance of their 
proper functions, they were many of them ignorant of the manage- 
ment of these institutions, which was almost a new science which had 
sprung into existence within the last few years ; while others would 
have whims and prejudices in reference to it which might seriously 
endanger the success of the movement. It was also feared that having 
the rates to fall back upon, without any direct control on the part of 
the ratepayers, they might be disposed to incur an unnecessary ad 
pense in erecting showy buildings, and establishing full dress hich 
matory schools, instead of the plain and useful institutions W Ie 
were required. It had been intimated by Sir G. Grey, in the nem” 
in which he introduced his bill, that there would be a provision on 
making it incumbent on the managers to admit all children baer be 
them by the magistrates, on the ground that, as the charge ae a 
borne by the rates, the schoois should be open alike to all. 10! 
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who took an interest in the subject felt that the effect of this would be 
to destroy the system altogether. Every child that was brought be- 
fore the magistrates and committed was not a fit and proper object 
for the reformatory school, or for that particular class of reforma- 
tory school which might be established in the locality. While there 
was an independent management, the members of which took a per- 
sonal interest in the success of the institution, they would exercise a 
discretion as to the children who ought to be admitted—there would 
be a principle of selection—but the magistrates, if they had the 
whole power in their own hands, would probably send on the one 
hand incorrigibles, who would corrupt those who were in course 
of reformation, and on the other hand children who had not been 
guilty of crime, but whose only offence was perhaps throwing stones 
or ill-treating a dog or a donkey, and whose parents might be well 
able to take care of them, but were desirous of avoiding the respon- 
sibility. The consequence of this would be to crowd the schools 
with children for whom they were not suited, and to exclude those 
for whom especially they were provided. Both in regard to what 
the bill contained and to what was omitted (amongst which omissions 
he might mention a provision for incorrigibles, supposing Parkhurst 
not to be available for that purpose), the bill was open to serious ob- 
jections, and was calculated to do harm rather than good. He would 
suggest, therefore, that they would thank Sir George Grey for his 
kind intentions, but represent to him that his bill would not ac- 
complish what the promoters of the reformatory system were anxious 
for, and was calculated to put a stop to voluntary effort, which had 
been so far successful. In conclusion, he moved that a deputation of 
the members of the Union should wait upon Sir Geo, Grey to explain 
the objections they entertained to the bill, and to request that it 
might be withdrawn. 


We have just received the Second Annual Report of that new 
curiosity of London, the Belvedere Crescent Reformatory and 
Ragged Factory. Our friend William Driver, the superinten- 
dent of this establishment, is one of those men whose minds are 
always being developed by the circumstances around them; 
men who are to be met in the manufacturing districts, or in 
Australia, but quite unknown about Downing street or White- 
hall. Driver cannot bear to see any body idle, and thus the 
main rule of his factory is— That it is of less consequence to 
prepare the lads for any special occupation which they are 
herealter to pursue, than to train them to habits of industry 
upon some uniform system which shall be most profitable to 
the institution.” 

The working of such a principle is to be considered from a 
threefold point of view, as regards its effects upon—I. The 
future destination of the boys. II. The discipline and tone of 
the establishment. 11I. The remunerative capabilities of the 
industrial department. I. Its effects upon the future destina- 
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tion of the boys. It is enough to show that it does pot pre- 
judice their prospects ; for the whole subject of this future 
destination is one of no little difliculty, and still waits for 9 
satisfactory solution. Four outlets the most readily suevest 
themselves to our notice: 1. Emigration. 2. ‘The Army or 
Navy, 3. Apprenticeship to some trade. 4. Domestic ser. 
vice, or any other occupation afforded by employers of unskilled 
labour. 

Mr. Driver shows that in each of these points his views are 
proved by success to be sound, and that the main point is 
well grounded, we learn from the Recorder of Birmingham, 
who, in a most interesting letter addressed to Mr. Driver, and 
printed in the Aepord tells us, * At Birmingham, my native 
town, it has passed into a proverb, that no artisan works at the 
trade to which he was brought up, and this is almost a literal 
truth. Some are forced to migrate to a new trade because 
their own is dying away; others are attracted to those which 
are springing into existence by the hope of advancing their 
wages ; others, again, change their handicraft to one for which 
they are better fitted by nature, or which better suits their pre- 
dilections ; and it is almost marvellous to observe how rapidly 
they acquire their new art, while the old one which they have 
abandoned often furnishes them with useful suggestions for the 
improvement of that for which they have forsaken it.” Wri- 
ting of the effect of the rule on the remunerative capabilities 
of the industrial department, Mr. Driver thus states his opin- 
ions :— 


Every one admits the importance of endeavouring to make the 
inmates of Reformatories earn something considerable towards their 
own support ; at the same time we believe that no one now underrates 
its difficulty. Indeed it is an insuperable difficulty if we are to teach 
special trades under the superintendence of skilled masters. The 
very wages of these masters swallow up the greater part of the 
profits. Then they have not the same self-interested motive for 
making their pupils efficient which influences an ordinary master with 
his apprentice. These trades, too, being difficult to learn, and neces- 
sarily unremunerative till thoroughly acquired, preclude the nee 
of pecuniary profit, seeing that when a lad becomes useful for suc * 
purpose it is time for him to be removed. As a matter of fact, - 
has generally even then to be apprenticed, and that is ss 
Possibly it would be desirable, wherever such a system is adhere % 
that only one trade should be taught, and that the superintendent 0 
the institution should himself be the workman who teaches it. sae 
that there is a centre of communication,some system might be sare 
whereby the metropolitan reformatories should each adopt a differen 
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trade, Nevertheless, we think that the best solution of the difficulty 
lies in the giving up altogether of the notion of the indispensableness 
of skilled labour. The fact of the Shoe-black Brigade being self. 
supporting shows what may be done by a very simple process. The 
fact, moreover, of some workhouses clearing several hundreds a year 
by carpet beating alone, iseven more to the purpose. It is quite 
conceivable that the very simplicity of the requisite processes may 
be one cause of their having been overlooked. We make these sug- 
gestions in the hope that we may set other minds thinking on the 
subject. As far as we ourselves are concerned, we have chosen our 
own course, one involving many difficulties, and shewing as yet more 
what may be done than what has been done. In former statements 
we have set forth the various obstacles we have had to encounter 
from the commencement. Circumstances caused us to change our 
plans just at a time when provisions became dear and public benevo- 
lence was diverted into other channels. We began, in November, 
1854, to establish a kind of factory for the making of card-board, 
mill-board, and scale-board boxes, which were to be made and sold 
by the gross, and upon regular contract with wholesale houses. 
During the whole of last year, 1855, being without capital or expe- 
rience, having no proper plant, and having to purchase materials at 
a disadvantage, we had to feel our way through many mistakes and 
mis-adventures. It was not till December that any satisfactory 
results were perceptible ; indeed, from November, 1854, to Decem- 
ber, 1855, there was, in the work department, a loss of nearly £100. 
Since December, owing to various causes, we have had upon an 
average only eleven of the inmates regularly at work. Among other 
causes was their having to do all the household work, and paint and 
whitewash into the bargain. 


Here are the returns— 








December, 1855... ie on £43 6 O 
January, 1856... oye ow 32 18 0 
February ose sos eee 39 1 8 
March... on on ~ 31 8 6 
| oe oe are ‘ud 3113 8 
May dus Len ies dl ae ee 

Total abe 199 11 11 

Profits on 61 6 4 


So that it is plain that not only will the loss just mentioned soon be 
made good, but that a steady profit will, in course of time, be secured, 

It must, however, be understood that since December the superin- 
tendent has been subject to such constant and manifold interruptions 
that he has been unable fully to develop the capabilities of the work. 
For the last three months the boys have literally conducted it all by 
themselves, even to the cutting out. We hope to be able to relieve 
the superintendent from many of the duties which now press heavily 
upon him, We could easily. do so if some practical men, who also 
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have deisure, would actively lend a hand. As it is we have ourselyes 
but little time to spare. In Decem., when the superintendent was able 
comparatively to get into full swing, he realised £43 6s., notwith. 
standing he then worked with all the anxiety and doubt caused bya debt 
of £600. The part he has had to take in our efforts for diminishing 
this debt, now very considerably reduced, has constituted his main 
interruption. The repairs of the house done, and still doing, by 
himself and the boys, have been, and are, another serious interruption. 
Take that one month as a specimen of what can be done without 
6 ye and it becomes apparent that, with anything like a capital, and 
full scope to conduct the business, the most important results may be 
aicenneticbell In this six months 1374 gross—i.e., 19,800—boxes 
have been manufactured. The striking capabilities of this sort of 
occupation are daily becoming so evident to us, and such favourable 
openings for engagements are now so constantly presenting themselves, 
that we feel that, if we can but make thoroughly smooth the path of 
our superintendent, we shall be able eventually to show the spectacle 
of a Reformatory Factory, simple, uniform, and profitable to a degree 
not hitherto deemed attainable. 

We have on former occasions, and through various channels, 
adverted to the nature of the moral and religious influences brought 
to bear upon the inmates of this establishment, and therefore we do 
not consider it necessary to dwell upon them now, especially 
as this Report is intended chiefly to meet the eyes of persons 
tolerably familiar with the history and character of the Institution. 
Nevertheless, for the information of strangers into whose hands the 
Report may fall, we wish it to be distinctly understood that it is the 
aim and object of the superintendent and those who co-operate with 
him, to render the Bible, by plain, forcible, unsectarain exposition 
and application of its precepts and doctrine, the rule of life among 
the inmates of this Institution. 


These observations of a most able and practical man are of 
vast importance just at present; in Ireland they are doubly im- 
portant, as many of our friends are of opinion that Irish Re- 
formatories, when we shall have them, must be like Irish Work- 
houses, very costly, and by no means self-supporting. Mr. 
Driver does not think thus. He tells us that the average num- 
ber of inmates in his Reformatory is twenty-five ; and he adds 
—<‘ It must be borne in mind, in reference to the expenses al 
this Institution, that there is here the framework for a large 
establishment, and that a great increase in the number of in- 
mates, whilst it will make no addition to many of the expenses, 
will, on the other hand, tell most effectually upon the profits of 
the work when once the industrial department has become sys 
tematically remunerative.” 

Mr. Driver’s Factory naturally brings us to the Fift 
Report of the Bristol Ragged School, in St. James's 


A Annual 


Back, as, 
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through Mr. Driver’s attention, his bag and box making have 
been introduced instead of shoe-making. The Schools are 
proceeding most satisfactorily ; and for the Night and Industrial 
Schools we have the following testimonials from Mr. Bow- 


stead, the Inspector :— 

Night, Mized.—When I visited the Evening School, the attend. 
ance was accidentally very small, consisting of only 21 males, and 14 
females. The completeness of the Master’s influence over these was 
very ahing some of them had received their whole education in 
these ragged schools, having begun in the Day School, gone on in 
the Night School after getting employment, and continucd to fre- 
quent it even after rising to confidential situations. I believe these 
Evening Schools to form a very valuable part of the Institution. 

The Industrial Classes in this School continue to be efficiently 
conducted. I saw several boys who had been prepared for appren- 
ticeship in these classes, and who are now doing well as tradesmen’s 
apprentices. ‘The sewing and knitting of the girls, too, are carried 
out upon a good scale, and in a very systematic manner, under a 
teacher whose duties are exclusively Industrial. 


In this school all kinds of domestic occupations are taught. 
The following very interesting passage from the Report will be 
received with pleasure by most readers :— 

The teaching of scrubbing and cleaning, under Miss Oxburgh, 
must also be mentioned with continued praise. It is one of the most 
valuable parts of our industrial training. 

In connexion with this, the Committee are glad to be permitted to 
quote the following passage from a very interesting letter of M. De 
Metz, the distinguished and noble-minded Superintendent of the 
Colony at Mettray, addressed to a member of the Committee,— 

“T have read with too much pleasure the Report of the interesting 
Institution to which you have devoted yourself, not to write immedi- 
ately to congratulate you on the results obtained. I do congratulate 
you, with all my heart, on your having included in your work do- 
mestic occupations. It would be good to extend them as far as 
possible. At Strasbourg, where there is a special School for young 
servants, they are even taught cooking.” 


The Northamptonshire Schools are proceeding well and 
safely, and for his kindness in sending us every information 
needed, we feel deeply grateful to the Rev. H. J. Barton, the 
Rector of Wicken, Stony Stratford. In this quarter’s Re- 
cord, we must, however, content ourselves with an account of 
the Field Gardens, in Mr. Barton’s own parish. We copy 
from the local papers :— 

“Ata meeting of the Northamptonshire Edueation Society on 


the 10th February last, Lord Henley in the chair, supported by 
Reverend Lord Alwyne Compton, the Venerable the Dean of 
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Peterborough, J. Nethercoat, Esq.; H. O. Nethercote, Egg. 
W. Grant, Esq.; W. B. Stopford, Esq.; H. M. Stockdale 
Esq.; H. P. Markham, Esq. Reverends—H. J. Barton. T. James. 
R, Isham, W. Thornton, H. J. Bigge, H. de Sausmarez, J. Walker, 
P. H Lee, W. Barry, W. Butlin, H. M. Stopford, J. HH. Brooke! 
W. Thomas, and Thomas Hutton, &c., &e. 


Rev. H. J. Barton read the following paper :— 


The following brief statement contains the result of three years’ 
experience in field gardening as applicable to schools in country 
parishes :— 

The time appears to have arrived when the success of these ele. 
mentary schools is no longer measured by the number of scholars, 
nor by mere intellectual attainment, but by those moral qualities and 
industrial habits, based upon religion, which will prepare the future 
men and women for the duties of their station in iif ‘ 

It was with this view that the industrial element was introduced 
into the school in question, and it is believed (though we must always 
be careful in drawing practical conclusions) that the plan may be 
adopted with ease and advautage in any country parish where the 
clergyman is possessed of, or where he can hire, a few acres of land 
at a moderate rent, and with a clay subsoil. 

The idea, or at least the hope of carrying it out with success, was 
first suggested by what is well known in this county as the Lois 
Weedon system of farming. Without going into the merits of that 
system, it may be sufficient to refer those who wish to try the experi- 
ment here spoken of to Mr. Smith’s “ Treaties on the profitable 
Growth of Wheat on a-small scale,’’ and to his recent work on 
“Green Crops.” The turning point of Mr. Smith’s scheme, as will 
be seen in the following statement of accounts, rests upon the fact 
that wheat may be grown profitably year after year upon the same 
land, and that, if there be clay beneath, it requires no manure. 

The parish here spoken of contains about 3000 acres with a popu- 
lation of about 500. In the boys’ day school there are about thirty 
scholars, and of these about fourteen are employed, with the labour- 
master, on the land; the labour-master is indispensable. Some ol 
the advantages obtained by this system are, a more constant supers 
vision of the boys, not only in school but out of school, teaching them 
the great duty of doing a fair day’s work for a fair day’s wages, 
making them not skilled workmen, but at least handy lads, fit to go 
into farm service ; and above all, gaining an influence at that critical 
period when the character is receiving its first bias for good or evi. 
This may seem to imply that by this plan the boys are kept longer 
at school than they otherwise would be, but it has not proved 80. 
The farmer wants them, and he must have them. What we want's 
to make them good honest labourers, and this we inay hope to ac- 
complish, and something more, by establishing night schools for ” 
winter months, and thus keeping our hold upon them till the time 0 
confirmation. Many will continue to attend afterwards. 

The bovs vary i age fr sj0'} relve. The ordinary school 

1e boys vary in age from eight to twelve. J hich 
hours are more or fewer according to the field work, upon ™ a 
they are never employed longer than two hours at a tune, excep 
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harvest. ‘The wages are at the rate of a halfpenny an hour, which is 
added to a savings’ purse for clothing, and with this the parents are | 
satisfied. ‘The work, of course, varies according to the weather and 
the season of the year, but the school teaching averages not less than 
from three and half to four hours a day, and it is found in this, as 
in all other cases where it has been tried, that by the introduction of 
field or garden employment the child’s mind is relieved and en- 
livened, and that he applies with greater energy to his mental work 
when his bodily powers have been invigorated by labour. 

It has been proposed to make arrangements for giving the boys 
their dinner, and, if possible, to employ some of the girls in cooking 
it, But as this is not yet done, it is merely thrown out as a hint to 
those who may be able to accomplish it. It would certainly keep 
the children still more under the influence of the managers of the 
school, and the orderly meal and the grace before meat would be 
helps in moral and religious training, which would amply repay the 
trouble. The expense ought to come out of the earnings. 

One other thing, which has been tried with much success, may be 
mentioned before proceeding to the statements of accounts, viz.—the 
hand corn-mill. Itis one of White’s, 226, High Holborn, who ob- 
tained the prize at the Crystal Palace in 1851, and costs £5. It 
grinds coarse flour only. But for those who eat brown bread it 
answers perfectly, and gives employment to the labour-master on wet 
days, and sometimes to the boys, two of whom can turn it with ease, 
and earn their wages at 5d. per bushel. It is also useful in the 
parish to enable those who choose it, on making a small payment, 
. — their leased corn as well as the barley from their allotments 
or the pig. 

It has aon stated that we do not pretend to make the boys skilled 
labourers. But there are many kinds of labour which must be 
learned early to be done well. An instance of this occurs in the 
method of turnip hoeing practised on the Duke of Bedford's estates 
at Woburn. Any farmer would be glad to have this done for him, 
and any labourer could get extra wages for it, but very few can do 
it, Might it not be worth while then to have the boys taught this, 
which is light work, and only depends upon a “ knack,” and then they 
might go out with the labour-master to the different farmers in the 
parish, and earn considerable wages. 

Another suggestion, and a still more important one, arises out of 
the rapid advance which is making in all kinds of machinery as ap- 
plied to agriculture. Complicated machines are now becoming 
“Common Things,” and a boy who could turn his hand to rectifying 
or mending, or even using them skilfully, would be sure to get on; 
and this must ere long form part not call of our intellectual but of 
our industrial teaching. 

In the following statement it will be seen that the school farm or 
garden consists of four acres, which have been cultivated by one man 
and twelve boys from eight to twelve years of age. But looking at 
the number of hours’ work done as compared with the number left 
upon the year, it will be seen that the same staff could, with ease, 
have cultivated six acres. The difference is accounted for by the 
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fact that they were frequently employed at extra work on the rectory 
garden and premises, particularly during hay-time. ; 

The allowance for tools does not include the first outlay. The 
charge for manure is omitted, as in most cases sufficient will be pro- 
duced from the stable and pigsty to meet the demand. 

The retnrn for green crops is below the average. Rates and 
taxes are included in the rent. And the 1857 hours mentioned at 
the end of the statement are spread over all but the wheat land, It 
must be borne in mind that the accounts are not given with that sort 
of accuracy which would satisfy a farmer as to profit, but merely to 
show that a clergyman, under ordinary circumstances, may make the 
experiment without loss. They are, in fact, given as they were 
worked out from the day-book by the labour-master (a common 
labourer himself), who, when parts of this statement were read to 
him in order to test its accuracy so that nothing might be overrated, 
said, “I ax your pardon, sir, but there is one thing you han't said 
enough about, and that is how well the folks be satistied.” 

No notice is here taken of the grants from the Committee of 

Youncil, which, for.schools under Government inspection, are as 
follows—an annual payment not exceeding half the rent, a grant 
towards the purchase of tools the first year, and a gratuity to the 
master in each year in which the instruction in industry is successful. 
This would add not less than £15 to the credit side of the following 
statement, 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 


EXPENSES, INCLUDING RENT, ETC. 


A. R. P. Days. ££. @d £2 a4 
a Wheat — 
45 at 2s., digging, hoeing, scari- 
fying and thrashing........ 4 10 0 
12 boys, from 8 to 12 years 
of age, 576 hours, at 4d. 
per hour.....ccccccccccesseees 1 
Carting home...cccesweeeeeee O | 
Harvest... ccccceseceserees l 
3 pecks of seed at 10s. per 
bushel........seeeeees seccccecs 0 
BeMbiecscrrssverrccveoseverdecese'S 


coco 





02 0 Winter Beans— 
06.60 Sai. atin diz dtc eT 
Rent.. PTYTTIT TITTLE ] 
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a. kB Days. £s. d. 
Brought forward 
02 0 Potatoes— 
82 at Da. . ceteccdecseocesnetqes eeeeeese 3 4 0 
15 bushels of seed, at 2s....... 1 10 0O 
Maud. . sccceskbeecwacscennenssaces 1 0 0 
0 2 0 Spring beans and —_ 
S1 at 2s. cccrorcccccocccee cover Oe & 4 
14 bushel of seed, ‘at | Beinn Gi ti8 
Rent. eeeete Se ebResetetecter l 0 0 
10 0 Barley and oats— 
36 at 2s... ceccveee », canees ve sovescese S 12 


0 
2 bushels of barley, at 4s...... 0 8 0 
2 bushels of oats, at 4s........ 0 8 O 
Carting home......wcreeeeeee O10 O 
Harvest ...rccccccccescerccrscceeee | 0 
Beenteerice: os sescencereccecsoese ne S OO 





Total hours, 2,433. 


RECEIPTS. 














Bi: a0. & 
6 $ 6 
514 0 
49 6 
7 18 O 


£33 6 O 





Total. Difference. 
£2 an hi aod ga @ 
Wheat— 
13 bushels, at 10s., sold for 
GOOD 1. did ctvvdsivelasiccsiesse OHO 'S 
24 bushels, at 8s. 6d.......... 10 4 O 
2 tons of straw, at £2....... 4 0 0 
ttmmeamns D2) 14 Q 10 2 6 
Winter Beans— 
20 bushels, at 5s.. ete *eeeeete 5 0 0 
100 ditto Swede le turnips, at 
6d. PP heeOR ere rdeseseteseetereeeere 2 10 0 
pa 710 0 218 0 
Potatoes— 
95 bushels, at 2s.......0.0... 9 10 0 
16 do. diseased, at 4d......... 0 5 4 
— OW 4 4 1 4 
Spring Beans and Peas— 
8 bushels of peas, at 58....... 2 0 0 
9 do, beans, at 5s......00068 2 5 O 
a | ag 0 4 6G 
Barley and Oats— 
34 bushel of oats, at 4s...... 6 16 0 
16 do. of barley, at Ghisiics  4'O @ 
— 1016 O 218 QO 
£53 0 4 2 4 4 


ee SR 
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£ 8s. d, 
Brought forward 20 y y 
12 boys, from 8 to I2 years 
of age, 1,857 hours, at 14d. 
er hour, spread over all 
oo the OY RFR L O 3 17 ] 
Tools, not including first 
COB ececccvvcccecccs deccvccccves 0 15 0 
Cire pete 412 | 
£15 12 3 


ne seeeemrenet 


No deduction for manure, nor for extra carting, 


The facts are of very great interest, and fully bear out the 
opinions long since expressed by Mr. Baker, Mr. Bengough, 
Mr. Wheatley, and by M. Demetz. They are of the chiefest 
importance to all who are about to found Agricultural Schools, 
and we have astonished some of our Irish poor-law guardians 
by presenting Mr. Barton’s figures. 

The Second Annual Report of the Liverpool Juvenile Refor- 
matory Association has reached us, and we find that the school 
frigate “ Akbar” has been, as the Report states, ‘ fairly got 
under weigh,” and from February to December 31st, 1847, 
seventy-seven boys were received on board. The Committee 
state— 


The “ Akbar”’ is at present moored in the middle of the Great 
Float at Birkenhead n clearing, altering, rigging, and equipping 
the Ship a large sum, as may be seen from the accounts, has been 
expended, The staff of superintendence necessary to the efficient 
carrying on of such an institution is also large ; and this, together 
with the unremunerative nature of the work on board, necessarily 
makes the cost per head of such a Reformatory considerable. The 
staff at present consists of a Superintendent, Schoolmaster, Boat- 
swain, Boatswain's Mate, Cook and Steward, Carpenter, and two 
Seamen,—all living on board ; a staff sufficiently large for the care 
of 150 boys, yet equally necessary for the number at present on 
board. Thus making the cost per head for the past year much 
greater than they anticipate in future years. 3 

The “‘ Akbar” being the first ship Reformaterss the Committee 
have, as might have been expected, incurred many expenses whic 
the experience they have now acquired would have enabled them to 
avoid. 

The boys are in two divisions— port and starboard watches— 
and each of these is sub-divided into forecastlemen, foretopmen, 


maintopmen, mizentopmen, after guard; each sub-division 


having its first and second part. ted 
Each sub-division has a first and second captain over it, er 
for conduct and ability from among the leading names on the 
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of trustworthy boys, and these, together with the assistant purser’s 
stewards, and cook’s mate, all rank as _ petty officers among the boyy, 
and receive a small weekly pay, which they are allowed to spend, 
under the direction of the Superintendent. 

The Tablet referred to is a large slate hung up in a conspicuous 

rt of the Ship, and on which are written the names of such boys 
as, by their conduct on board, the Superintendent considers worthy 
of honour and confidence. 

The subdivisions sleep, mess, and are instructed and employed on 
the duties of the Ship ¢ogether, so as to form a separate little company 
or family in itself, of whom the Captain is the head; and he is res- 
sponsible to a certain extent for the conduct and work of the boys 
under his charge, whose confidence and affection he is to endeavour 
to gain, and’prevent them from breaking any of the regulations of 
the Ship; but under no circumstances is he allowed to strike or 
punish a bay. 

In all the arrangements, the most perfect order and discipline is 
endeavoured to be carried out, as nearly as possible to that of a Man- 
of.War, modified to meet the exigencies of such a School Ship. 

The Time Table is somewhat as follows, the industrial occupations 
varying according to circumstanoes and weather : 


TIME TABLE. 

A M. 

7 0.—(Alterable, according to time of year, as early as 5 a, m.)— 
Boys turn out ; lash up and stow hammocks; clean persons 
and prepare for breakfast. 

7 30.—Break fast. 

8 0.—Clean mess gear, &c., upper or main deck when requisite. 

9 0.—Divisions, prayers, then one watch to school, the other to 
nautical instruction. 

Noon.—Clear up and sweep decks, and skylark. 

12 30.—Dinner. 

1 30.—Turn all hands up; one watch to school, the other to nau- 
tical instruction. 

4 0.—All hands employed at some remunerative work until 

5 45.—Supper. 

6 15.—Skylarking, reading, singing, mending or making clothes, 
according to day of the week. 

7 45.—(Alterable, according to time of year, as late as 8 30. p.m.)— 
Prayers and bed. 

The clothes are washed every Tuesday and Friday afternoon in 
winter, before breakfast in summer. 

Every Thursday evening, before supper, boys have a tepid bath. 

In summer one deck washed every morning (except Sunday ;) all 
decks on Saturday ; in winter each deck cleaned once a-week. 

It will be seen that each of the boys has at least two hours and a 
half instruction in school each day, except Saturday ; one half of the 
boys being at school while the other half are being instructed in their 
nautical exercises and otherwise engaged in the duties of the Ship— 
each watch alternating morning a afternoon in this respect. 

_ The course of instruction consists of the rena | routine of read. 

Ing, writing, arithmetic, and geo aphy, andincludes a short Bible 

lesson ever day ; the boys are - instructed by the Schoolmaster 

in the lead to marks and the use of the compass, The nautical 
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instruction consists of learning to knot and splice—to hand, reef 
furl, bend and unbend topsails—to reeve and unreeve running gear 

shift yards, topmasts, and rigging—to make sails—to heave the lead 
—to make sinnet and gaskets—to draw and knot yarns—and to row 
in the boats. They have also to wash and mend their own clothos 
and some of them are always employed with the carpenter, 

On Sundays they are frequently landed and taken to the Mariners’ 
Church in the Great Float, where their behaviour has always been 
perfectly orderly and attentive. 

The Committee are very much indebted to their late superinten. 
dent, Lieutenant Veitch, whose loss they most deeply regret, for 
the very efficient way in which he organised and disciplined the boys 
and co-operated with the Committee in their most difficult work, 
At the commencement of their work, as in all similar institutions, 
the difficulty was felt of having a number of untrained boys, accus. 
tomed to no restraint but that of brute force, sharp, and ever 
ready to urge one another into every mischief ;—to subdue those 
outbursts of temper, the great failing of many of the boys, and to 
prevent that constant irritation and jarring occasioned by having so 
many restless spirits confined within the small space contained ina 
ship, was an irksome task, requiring much patience and judgment; this 
difficulty was well surmounted by the judicious firmness, kindness, 
and sympathy of Lieutenant Veitch with the boys: and on the 20th 
of December last he gave up to his successor 63 boys, all in a state 
of strict subordination, and ready to obey the orders of those whoare 
over them with cheerfulness and alacrity. 

The unwillingness of the boys to allow Lieutenant Veitch to leave 
on the day he resigned his command, and the way in which they clus- 
tered around him, offering to give up a week’s provisions if he would 
only remain with them, clearly showed that he had gained their 
affections. 

Commander Fenwick, R.N., succeeded Lieutenant Veitch as super 
intendent of the “* Akbar,” on the 20th of Deeember ; and from bis 
ee experience in training boys for her Majesty’s Navy, in the 

rig ‘‘ Rollo,” the Committee have every confidence that he will 
carry on with energy and efliciency the work which has been so well 
begun. Although he has been but a short time on board, yet he 
reports that out of the 1,500 boys who have passed through his hands, 
he has never had so little trouble with any set of boys as those on 
board the “ Akbar.” 

The Committee would offer their grateful acknowledgments {0 
Mr. Roper, their Honorary Surgeon, for the valuable services he has 
so kindly bestowed in an unwearied attention to the sanitary condition 
of the ship, and the health of those on board. 


We rejoice at the success of this excellent adjunet to the, 
prisons of a great sea-port, and we find that the police — 
ties willingly bear testimony to its usefulness and success. We 
gave ina former Record the history 
Liverpool Reformatory Association, and for 
account of the “ Akbar”? frigate we refer the 


of the foundation of the 


a more detaile 
reader to thé 
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Authorised Report of the First Provincial Meeting of the 


National Reformatory Union, page 110, where will be found 
avery interesting paper by Mr. Brougham, entitled ‘ The 


Liverpool Akbar Hull Reformatory.” 

The Liverpool Reformatory Association have purchased a 
house and grounds in Mount Vernon Green, and are engaged 
in fitting it up asa Reformatory for girls, and make a very 
urgent appeal for funds to the public of Liverpool. The 
Committee hope soon to be able to complete their original 
intention of opening a land school for boys. 

Who, reading the Second Report of the Red Lodge Girls’ 
Reformatory School, Bristol, will not exclaan—God bless you, 
Mary Carpenter, and who will not wish that some portion of 
the blessing may reach the generous heart of Lady Noel Byron. 
From Miss Carpenter’s Report we condense the following inter- 


esting particulars :— 


Statistics of the School for the year 1856. 

In the School Jan. 1, 1856, 21 ; received during the year (including 
3 waiting in gaol for admission), 41; in the School Dec. 31, 1856, 
52; Discharged, 10 ; 

Those dachaoged are thus accounted for :— 

Emigrated to America under suitable escort, 3; removed by par- 
ents, 4; become an Assistant in the School, 1; in service and doing 
very well, 1; sent to service, but returned to her home as unsatis- 
factory, 1—10. 

This last was a volunteer, above the age of admission, and was 
received for a few months at the earnest request of the Chaplain of a 
gaol. Though the conduct of the girl was, for a time, satisfactory, 
the result showed that permanent good is not likely to be effected by 
admission in such cases, while evil is done to the whole School. 

The Educational Condition of the 41 Girls admitted in 1856, may 
be thus stated :— 

Tolerable facility in reading, and some power of writing 7 

Able to read very easy books eet bee! eae Meeat? MOE 

Pre etnentbenin © és) aa eid Saae? aee lg 20 
41 

This and similar statements can, however, give no idea of the ab- 
solute ignorance existing in most of the girls when they first come,— 
an intellectual and moral darkness, which prevents them from being 
able to derive instruction for some time from the general lessons 


. Given in the School ; and this depth of ignorance is particularly ob- 


servable in all matters pertaining to the study of the Scriptures, or 
knowledge of them. The state of many of these girls cannot becon- 
ceived by persons familiar only with schools for the labouring classes. 

hen, at the same time, we learn that there is scareely any child 
who does not profess to have been at a sehool, and that many of the 
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most ignorant are said to have been some pes i in occasional attend. 
ance at one, it is evident that this fearful lack of knowledge” of 
all pertaining to the temporal and eternal well-being of these children, 
is due, not to the want of opportunity, but of will. Such facts natu. 
rally suggest the question, whether society has not a right to insiss 
that children shall not thus rise up to be an injury and a burden to 
it ; whether, therefore, legal authority is not needed to prevent such 
children from growing up in utter ignorance and vice. ‘This is more 
evident when we learn the parental condition of 41 girls admitted in 
1856 :— 
“Having both parents living ... ss. ss. . 23 
Father onl ocd i} eae) mapl:. eediiimeds ned! een: BD 
Mother omly ..... coo -con: ove cco con ese & 
Both parents dead ... seo cee cae cco ove = 
41 
The two orphans had suitable homes had they been willing to remain 
under control, and in no one case does it appear that simple des. 
titution prompted to crime ; nor does any one of these girls indicate 
other bad propensities, than those necessarily arising from neglect 
and vicious associations. But when we learn that of the convicted 
girls at Red Lodge, 2 fathers and 8 mothers, either are, or have been, 
themselves in prison, being nearly one fifth of the whole ; that very 
few of the parents bear a respectable character; and that in the case 
of most, the delinquency of the child is direetly traceable to their 
misconduct ;—it can hardly be doubted that much expense andtrouble 
would have been saved to the country, had measures been adopted to 
compel such parents to bring up their children in the way they should 
0. 
¥ Since the School has been full, continued applications for the ad- 
mission of girls have been received from Magistrates, as well as in 
volunteer cases, which it has been necessary to decline for want of 
room. During the year many others have been refused admittance, 
from being above the age prescribed by the rules of the School. It 
is hoped that such facts will hasten the establishment of other Re- 
formatories for girls, so great a need of them existing. Besides 
these, continued applications have been made by parents for the ad- 
mission of their children, who were uncontrolable by them, and had 
contracted thievish habits, Some of these cases appeared so urgent 
that it was difficult to refuse them admission. Yet a regard to the 
good of the School, and the difficulty of influencing the children them- 
selves when received under such circumstances, required it; it was 
deemed best to advise the parents to warn the child that on occasion 
of the next theft she would be committed ; that she would be taken 
before the Magistrates, sent to prison, and sentenced to a long deten- 
tion in the School, the parents contributing according to their means, 
The advice was kindly received, but in no one case has the girl been 
again a candidate. The law for young offenders is not then practi . 
felt by such parents to be a“ premium on crime.” Nor is it felt so by 
the very bad. A poor girl, nine years old, was last summer receive 
into the School as a volunteer, after three monthsimprisonment, 
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earnest request of Mr. T. Wright. An older sister, versed in crime, 
was ina Refuge. After about a week, the mother, a woman of 
notorious character, came from a distance and removed her, disre- 
garding the most earnest expostulations. In less than two months 
the child was apprehended and sentenced to a detention of five years 
inthe Red Lodge, the mother still using every effort to regain pos- 
session of this child, and of a son at the same time-sentenced to a 
Boys’ Reformatory, The poor gir! still retains the baneful effects of 
the scenes of vice she had been in, and has said with tears, “I wish I 
had never left the Red Lodge.” 

In the Gengerat DiscieLine of the School, it is attempted to 
combine strict and steady controul, attention to order and regularity, 
and firmness in maintaining obedience, with that true love for the 
children, and evident desire to promote their comfort and bappiness 
by all reasonable means, which can alone call forth a return of love 
in them, and inspire at the same time both respect and confidence. 
They are taught that they are not placed in the School as a punish- 
ment, but to save them from those consequences which must inevit- 
ably follow a continuance of their former mode of life. As the 
Superintendent only is acquainted with their former delinquencies, 
they have now the opportunity of beginning with a new character, 
which their own future conduct must maintain. They are charged 
never to speak of their past misdeeds and associations ; so much pro- 
gress has now been made in this, that while in the early period of 
the School, girls gloried in their former shame, recounted with ex- 
aggerations their ancient transgressions, and frequently indulged in 
what may be designated ‘gaol gossip,”—it is now felt by the School 
to be a serious offence for any one to allude to the past history of 
any girl, and the gaol is only occasionally referred to with shame, 
in private interviews with a teacher, as “the place I came from.” 
This kind of treatment of course entails more difficulty than a system 
of stern repression, but it is already attended with far better results. 
Though a principle of steady obedience has not gained that firm 
footing which it is hoped that it will have in another year, and 
thoagh the order and regularity of the School is not what we may 
expect that it will ere long become,—the children love their teachers, 
and have an evident confidence that even punishment inflicted by 
them is intended solely for their benefit; the “ pubiic opinion” of 
the School is strongly in favour of the right and good ; and though 
abundant opportunity of absconding has been presented by the 
country walks which they take two or three times ever week, their 
attendance at public worship twice every Sunday, and the errands 
toa short distance from the School on which trusty girls are fre. 
gens sent out alone, no case of absconding has, occurred during 

e year. 

The Inpusrrian Work occupies a considerable portion of the 
older girls. Above a dozen are now between the ages of 14 and 16; 
these are especially occupied in washing, cooking and house-work, 
while even the youngest children, a large number of whom range 
from 8 to 12, take some part in the general care and cleaning of the 
house and furniture. As washing is taken in, a small contribution 
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towards the expenses of the School has already been made by the 
girls. Considerable progress has been attained in plain sewing and 
knitting, and many orders for articles made in the School have been 
satisfactorily executed. The girls take great pleasure in these 
occupations, and many who came weir ignorant of them, now feel 
a pleasure in being able to do them well, spending all their leisure 
time in making small articles of skilled handiwork. 

It will be observed in the accounts, that what may appear a con. 
siderable sum has been paid to the girls during the year, as a por. 
tion of the proceeds of their work. This plan has been adopted to 
teach them the value and the rights of property, and to let them ex. 
perience the pleasure of obtaining money by honest labour. Though 
these earnings are deposited in the hands of the Matron, yet each 
girl is at liberty to dispose of her own in any way she pleases, subject 
of course to the Matron’s discretion and advice. At first their ear- 
nings were chiefly re in sweets or toys, but this was succeeded by 
purchasing materials for little articles of fancy work made in their 
—, to send as presents to their friends, and latterly the girls 
1ave been particularly anxious to purchase books, or the i 
hymn books, to send to their relations. All breakages or injury of 
clothes or furniture, are paid for by the girls, and this is a great 
protection to the property of the School. 

From what has been already said, no great INTELLECTUAL PRO- 
GREss would as vet be expected. Not one-fourth of the girls can 
read with any ordinary fluency, and full one-half of them are quite 
unable to derive any pleasure from their own study of books. All 
their other acquirements are proportionally rudimentary. Yet many 
have in a few months made so much progress, and those who have 
been a year in the School show such satisfactory results of the 
teaching given, especially in their knowledge peat application of 
Scripture, that good hopes may be entertained of the fruits of an- 
other year’s training. The irreparable want of early education, and 
the unregulated mental as well as moral condition of these children, 
will always prevent the status of these Schools from even approach- 
ing that of good National and British Schools, nor indeed is this to 
be desired, as much of the information there given would be next to 
useless here. But a regular culture of the mind, the communication 
in the most scientific and therefore efficient way of good elementary 
knowledge, with such varied useful information as may enable the 
child to read with intelligent pleasure the many valuable books 
which are now placed within the reach of the labouring classes,—all 
these should be unsparingly and ungrudgingly given in these Schools, 
for they are important elementsin the re-formation of misguided 
faculties, and, indeed, without them the child will not ever be able 
to read with an understanding heart the Book of Life. A regu 
school training is therefore given to the younger children, many 0 
whom already show great intelligence and pleasure in instruction. 

The moraL conpiTion of the School is on the whole satisfactory, 
very much so, if we consder the previous lives of most of the inmates. 
Theft and dishonesty of all kinds, are, of course, closely gua 

against, and the least indications of them seriously noticed. 
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Very few of the girls exhibit any natural tendency to stealing, and 
when any instance of it does occur, it is regarded with general indig- 
nation by the others. Of deceit and lying it is more difficult to 
correct them, and much progress in this respect cannot be antici- 
cipated until there has been time for the conscience to be com- 
pletely awakened, and until the child loves to obey God as well as 
fears to offend Him. 





To a friend much interested in the success of the Refor- 
matory Movement in Ireland, we are deeply indebted for the 
following admirable account of an establishment known but to 
a few in Dublin—Saint Joseph’s Industrial Institute :— 


NOTES ON ST. JOSEPH’S INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE. 


The great object of the Reformatory movement is to prevent the 
increase of crime, by removing the young, and we may say innocent 
victims of vice, whom poverty or ignorance has betrayed, from the 
influence which an unrestricted communication with the more de- 
praved classes of our re ulation, usually the inmates of our prisons, 
naturally exercises, “ Vho can touch pitch and not be defiled 2?” says 
the Apostle. And judging from the consequences which have hitherto 
resulted from the old system of prison discipline, we may safely affirm 
that that which was intended to be a punishment of guilt became a 
most fertile source of crime. The young and susceptible, whose only 
offence was, perhaps, that he had, to use the language of the associa- 
tion, “‘ prigged a wiper ” for the purpose of procuring a meal, was 
heedlessly thrown amongst old and hardened villains, whose lives had 
been a succession of great crimes ; daily seeing the carelessness with 
which these men looked upon the gravest violations of the law, daily 
hearing the most obscene phrases, the most blasphemous expressions 
uttered by some, and received with applause by others, the child just 
at the age when the mind is most open to impressions of good or 
evil, chiefly the latter, for human nature is prone to evil, and arrived 
at a period when the imitative faculties are most keenly alive to the 
influence of the example of seniors, readily received these impressions, 
imitated these examples, despised religion, scouted morality, and 
those who entered but partially corrupted, were, when the time of 
their confinement had expired, returned upon society wholly depraved, 
so that instead of that trite exhortation which is sometimes found 
written on the front of our bridewells, “ Cease to do evil, learn to do 
well,” there might, with more truth, be inscribed on their portals 
this terrible warning, “ Who enters here leaves hope behind.” At 
length this evil became so patent that government could no longer 
ignore its existence, and a system of solitary confinement was adopt- 
ed, which to our minds has rather increased than diminished, though 
in another way, the evil it was intended to correct, for, however 
useful the original design, if carried out in its integrity, might have 
proved, still from the ignorance and brutality of those to whom its 
execution was in some cases committed, it has but served to produce 
hypocrites and maniacs. For the confirmed felon, finding that reli- 
gious professions are must acceptable to the chaplain, and will 
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most conduce to his own ease, adopts readily a sanctimonious seemin 
and fools the inexperienced bona zealous clergyman to the top of 
his bent ; witness, Uriah Heep, and Littimer. Another evil of this 
system is, that the prisoners are so well fed that many, after they 
have been released absolutely commit a crime for the purpose of 
being again incarcerated, rather then endure the hardships and 
privations to which the honest and laborious lives of our poorer 
fellow citizens are usually exposed. 

Again, so much secresy was maintained with regard to the internal 
management of these establishments, that cruelties of a most fright. 
ful character have been perpetrated, many of which have, it is now 
known, terminated in depriving the unhappy victim of reason, 
sometimes too of life. 

Some more profound philosophers who had studied this branch of 
political science, not through the distorted medium of red 
tapeism and routine, but by the light of Nature, which never 
deceives those who seek her aid in sincerity and truth. Some such 
conceived the project of educating the juvenile portion of our cri- 
minals, and instead of fixing more firmly the roots of vice, to seek to 
eradicate them from a soil in which they could not naturally be 
strongly implanted, and in their place to sew seeds of virtue which 
would in good time produce a crop of inestimable happiness. And 
thus inspiring them with a love for goodness, and instilling into their 
minds a knowledge of the value of honesty and integrity, render 
them desirous of regaining that position in society which in an un- 
guarded moment they sacrificed. In France this system was inaugu- 
rated by Mons. de Metz, and in England an association has been 
formed for carrying out this laudable purpose. But while thus 
anxious for the welfare of our juvenile criminals, we should not 
forget that there is another class of our juvenile population which 
has equalif not greater claims on our attention ; we mean those poor 
children, wha, being thrown upon the streets through the poverty of 
their parents, are often exposed to those temptations, the yielding to 
which has made others criminals. Every one must have seen in our 
streets hundreds of these poor Arabs, half clothed, and wholly ig- 
norant, paris , bum in filth, and dirty,each one of wham, if properly 
handled, might become, instead of a curse, a blessing to the country, 
and instead of being a candidate for the house of correction, might 
become a most reputable member of society, sharing in all the duties 
of a good citizen, lightening the burthens of the country, and shedding 

around him the blessings of successful labour and a happy home. 
Many a man owes the affluence he now enjoys to the meagre instruc- 
tion of a charity school, and the impulses there given to honest 1- 
dustry. But if such advantages have been derived by the children of 
the male sex from these schools, how much greater would be the 
advantages to society at large which an institution for the promotion 
of female industry and female education would produce, and how 
much more necessary for them is a careful and judicious training 
Thousands of young girls grow up to womanhood in a state of t 
most helpless and hopeless idleness, a burden upon their hum le 
parents, and of little use to the community—indeed the contrary; 
considering that they are liable, from the combined influences 0 
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idleness and poverty, to fall victims to the machinations of those who 
may seek their ruin. And when we consider that they are destined 
to fill, in the wonderful economy of the Creator, the honourable 

sition of mothers, whose duty it will be to teach thuse children 
with whom God may bless them, and to transmit to their offspring 
the impressions they themselves have received ; how necessary is it 
then that the female juveniles should be taught not only to 
read and write, but also that the education of their hands should 
not be neglected? An institution like this would be a great 
help to the peehrepnes movement ; in fact in time it might be found 
partially, if not entirely, to supersede all necessity for cure by es- 
tablishing that still more salutary and certain check on crime, pre- 
vention. In Rome there is an asylum which is divided into three 
departments, the preventive, the prison, and the reformatory. In the 
first department are included those who have not been convicted for 
any offence, comprising about thirty or forty young persons, whose ages 
range from four years to more than twenty years. Several of these are 
orphans, others the children of parents confined in prison for various 
cee and some are children of wicked parents, from whom they 
have been rescued by being placed in this asylum. These children 
and girls are taught to read and write, to make up accounts, to be 
expert in plain and other work, and it is scarcely necessary to say, 
that their moral and religious training is the first care of their gentle 
and affectionate guardians. The second class includes the prisoners, 
and the third the penitents. The whole establishment is presided 
over by the Nuns of the Order of the Good Shepherd. The first 
is the branch to which we wish to draw attention. Such an institution 
would be entitled to, and we are sure would obtain, the generous sup- 

ort of the benevolent citizens of this most benevolent city, In Cork 
industrial schools have been established which have obtained a great 
success, so great that in five years nearly three thousand pounds 
have been paid to the children. But this is a trifling matter in 
comparison with the amount of good which its payment has effected, 
in the habits, feelings, and modes of thinking of those hnndreds 
who received it in small wages ranging from a shilling to five 
shillings a week. The beneficial results which have arisen from 
this system have made themselves apparent in the growth of frugal 
and saving habits, in the manifestation of individual independence, 
and even in the enjoyment of actual prosperity ; for many of its 
pupils have become teachers at competent salaries, others having 
Saved £3, £4, £5, and upwards, have emigrated, and have been 
established prosperously in life by the exercise of this talent which 
was developed by the industrial institute. In Dublin an effort is 
now being made to carry out this highly praiseworthy object. 


_ The kindness of a friend has furnished us with the follow- 
ing details relative to the origin and progress of an insti- 
tution of this nature established in this city, under the title of 
“Saint Joseph’s Industrial School ”;— 
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To the Editor of “ The Irish Quarterly Review”, 


February, 1857. 

Dear Str—Knowing the very great interest you take in the 
reformatory and industrial movement, I am induced to submit to 
you—in the hope that it will be found worthy of your attention— 
the result of a visit I recently had the pleasure of paying to the 
Saint Joseph’s Industrial Institute. The courtesy of that generous 
and high-minded lady to whose exertions this institution is mainly in. 
debted for its existence, whose skill and efficiency, aided by the 
zealous and indefatigable disinterestedness of her talented coadjutors, 
have achieved for it a fair prospect of success, has enabled me to 
glean the following particulars of its origin, its operation, and the 
objects for which it was established. The institution is divided 
into two distinct departments, a laundry, and aschool. The for- 
mer commenced work on the 8th September, 1855; the latter was 
opened on the 29th April, 1856. 

At first these ladies entered upon this mission of charity in a small 
house on the Richmond Road, but subsequently (June 1855)removed 
to Clarence-street, off Summer-hill, where a house was erected affurd.- 
ing facilities for drying, and large enough to furnish lodging to the 
girls engaged in the Laundry. The object for which this institution 
was founded was to provide a home for girls of the most destitute 
class, who should be supported by washing done in the establishment, 
and likewise with the view of collecting together very poor children, 
and enabling them to pay the rent, or support themselves at home, 
by teaching them akind of work easily learned and much in demand. 

The Laundry was commenced with 202 advanced by an estab 
lishment which engaged to give washing to the Institution, and the 
School, with 201. given for industrial purposes out of the surplus 
fund of the Catholic Cemeteries Committee. Further subscriptions 
have since been received, consisting of 201. from an anonymous bene- 
factor, and various small sums contributed at various times by the per- 
sonal friends of the lady foundress to the amount of forty-three 
pounds, making in all but one hundred and three pounds—a trifling 
sum—for the sustaining of this most arduous and most laudable un- 
dertaking. 

Independently of the waiting eee referred to, work was supe 
plied to the school altogether by friends until lately, when some 
smnall orders were executed for houses of business in Dublin. Orders 
were received from a large house in Cork, and an establishment in = 
North ; but as, from the smallness of the funds at their disposal, r ° 
were unable to retain the services of the mistress they had . ~ 
engaged, these orders remain unexecuted. This impeaianees ob? 
ever, has been removed by the charity of a gentleman, who advan 
a year’s salary for the purpose of giving them a fair start. thts 

There are eight girls in the Laundry, varying in age from ror 
22 years. On entering they are at once put under wages. hildren 
earn 4s., others 6s., a week. A matron (whose ee c Pa po 
attend the school) is paid 5s. per week, and supports te? phi 
this sum, the trifling earnings of the children, and a trade -< vdidi- 
ing, which she manufactures in ‘after hours.’ All arene : 
tion—are lodged in the house, and have use of coals and can secthe 
the school are twenty-six children—including the matron stw 
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greater number from 8 to 15 years of age. They have all been 
earning—even without the aid of a workmistress—from 6d. to 3s. 6d. 
er week. On my enquiry how long it was usual for girls to remain 
in this establishment, 1 was informed that the principle of the school 
and the laundry, being voluntary attendance, the length of time for 
their remaining could not be prescribed, but depended in a great 
measure, indeed wholly, upon the girls themselves. However, it was 
gratifying to learn that since the commencement five girls have been 
provided for, and as yet but one who left the Laundry has returned 
in search of employment, and she, as there was no vacancy in that 
department, took work in the School. 

‘here are at present 10 interns attached to the Laundry, while 
24 externs attend the school; six or eight individuals, whom former 
respectability and present poverty prevent appearing at the School, 
are permitted to have work at their own houses, 

There are on an average about fourteen pupils every day. Of course 
those in the Laundry, having their homes in the Institute, are always 
on the spot. 

On one day of the week on which religious instruction is given, all 
are obliged to attend. Some are allowed to be absent on certain 
days, when they are obliged to help at home, to assist in their domes- 
tic duties, or the particular branches of trade in which their families 
may be engaged, as washing, basket making, minding children, &c. 
Some are too delicate to sit long in a school-room, and many from 
want of shoes and proper clothing have to be exempted in very bad 
weather. 

The management of the Institution is entirely directed by a — 
whose experience eminently qualifies her for the task, having former 
founded in Cork, industrial schools which are now completely self- 
supporting, and whose untiring zeal and unconquerable energy in the 
cause of the poor entitle her to the respect and reverence of those 
who desire to promote the social welfare of the humbler classes of 
the community, and the national prosperity of Ireland. 

Assistance is given, as I have before observed, by a number of 
charitable ladies, who give their generous aid in the school, and 
superintend the details of various separate departments. One, for 
example, ordering, collecting, and paying for the work ; another 
teaching sewed muslin, and undertaking sale of work when finished ; 
others again, teaching reading, writing, &c., or giving religious in- 
struction on stated days. Six ladies are engaged in this manner, and 
visit the school every day. A person, to whom a small stipend is 
paid ,attends during school hours to hear the children’s lessons, and 
to keep order when the visitors are absent. 

The children receive no food as there is no fund for the purpose 
of supplying it; neither are they clothed, except on occasional 
instances when old clothes are contributed by friends. 

The interns have their wages paidin full, and provide their own 
meals, This system they like best themselves, and it has been found 
they can supply themselves with greater economy, often depriving 
themselves of milk and other additions to their meals for the purpose 
of saving Is or 1s 6d a-week, than it was possible for the manage- 
ment to do. Meat is never supplied except when provided by 
benefactors, 
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The girls endeavour to clothe themselves out of their wages, 
but it has been found necessary to give them help in this 
matter on their entrance, when, as a rule, they are in rags. It js 
proposed, however, that at the distribution of prizes, articles of 
dress should form a prominent feature in the rewards allocated to 
those whose good conduct and proficiency entitle them to premiums, 
The Matron is with them at all times, assembles them for morning 
aud night prayers in her own room, and being a conscientious 
and intelligent person, it is anticipated she will continue to exercise 
a beneficial influence upon their characters and conduct. 

There are four orphans in the Institution, three of whom are 
fatherles, the rest have both parents living. There are only two 
instances known of parents having married again ; none are believed 
to be illegitimate. The parents in every instances are Catholics. One 
girl has been in the poor-house ; none of the others have got such 
relief, nor, as far as is known, any of the parents. The girls and 
children, with scarcely an exception, have attended school. By far, 
the greater number have attended convent schools. 

The grown girls know catechism very well, and even the youngest 
can repeat some chapters. As proof of religious knowledge it may 
be mentioned, that of the whole number, twenty-six assembled on 
the 29th of last December for general communion. 

Nearly all read and have some knowledge of arithmetic ; some 
write, but none well. A few who are quick at learning are taught 
grammar and geography as a reward for general good conduct and 
progress. 

The chief aim is to gain the children, to teach them habits of 
regularity and industry, and in collecting them together to acquire 
over them a moral influence which must be felt in their homes, and 
sow the seeds of virtue and self-dependence for after years. At 
present there are no regular examinations, so that the progress of the 
children within a limited period cannot be accurately stated, 

The Laundry in its present extent is completely self supporting. 
Money is wanted to push on the School. Great inconvenience was 
felt on account of the want of a Mistress. For a long time the 
children were trading upon the knowledge gained from a respectable 
girl, who was engaged in that capacity for a few weeks after the 
school opened, but whose services the want of funds obliged the 
management to dispense with. This inconvenience has since rprone 
I have before stated—removed, and there is every prospect that } 
the public will sustain those noble ladies in the efforts they are 
making for the public advantage, the school will become a rat " 
porting institution. The Cork Industrial School—which the ri y 
who established the Saint Joseph’s Industrial School origins 
had many difficulties to encounter in the commencement. eben 
indomitable energy of the foundress triumphed over every 00S acley 

PY +s abil; If dependence. 
and placed it in a position of respectability and se ‘ ype 
The commencement of every undertaking 1s attended wit ey 
expense, but particularly an undertaking like the present, for Oat 
is wanted to pay for the work as soon as it 1s finishe . " pe bits ” 
collar, for instance, is made up of various “ little stars ” ant 
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done by several children, these are joined together by quite different 
hands, and the collar is then washed, bleached, and made up in 
saleable style. This process takes time, and the little chiid whose 
sixpence worth of “ stars” is interwoven in this work of art, as well as 
the more advanced maker of bits who has contributed labour to the 
value of some shillings to the same article, cannot be made to wait 
until the article has passed through the final process by which it is 
rendered marketable. Prompt payment must be the order of the 
day with children who have to be encouraged to industry, and whose 
parents perhaps are anxiously expecting the produce of their toil, 
to add to the general fund for defraying the current household 
expenses. Sometimes several pounds worth of stars are collected 
before it is found convenient to have them put together. Money is 
also required to purchase premiums for occasional distribution 

amongst the children. For those who have had any connexion with 
the education-of youth must know that something more than mere 
just payment is necessary to excite children to aim at improvement, 
and to induce them to give that regular attendance without which 
that moral control so very desirable can neither be acquired 

nor maintained. Children generally—unconscious of the great ad- 

vantages of education—are too frequently desirous of avoiding 

under various pretences the difficulties with which the acquisition of 
knowlege is ever attended, and the younger they are the greater are 

the temptations which beset them. If this be the rule with those 

whose circumstances place them beyond the influence of present 

want, how much more numerous are the excuses which constantly 

present themselves to the poor little creatures whose poverty prompts 

them to seek the most expeditious means of satisfying the cravings 

of appetite—and hence many might be induced to become absentees 

under the plausible pretext of not losing time on the road, of getting 

on quickly with the work at home, want of proper clothing, and 

various other reasons, were they not allured by the prospect of little 

fetes and other more substantial rewards for their good conduct, 

industry, and attention. 

Therefore it is necessary that some fund should be provided, ap- 
plicable to the supplying of these legitimate requisites so necessary 
for the due development of the principle upon which this Institution 
is founded. 

Crochet is not the only work done in the School. There are some 
embroiderers who learned elsewhere. Among the children crochet 
's preferred in such circumstances as the present. The material is 
cheap—a needle and a spool of thread being the only stock in trade 
required, and for these articles the children themselves pay. About 
24d. worth of materiel will produce 3s. worth of work. The 
smallest child can learn crochet, and it can be done in any position. 

hildren may be seen about Ballybough-bridge working at the cabin 
doors—or forming patterns for collars as they walk along the road. 
Ay ether kind of work would require more room and more money. 

ith regard to the disposal of the work—the trade in fact—there 
*ppears to be the difficulty. There is a market ready for all crochet 
work of a good class. The foundress of this institution has lately 
received letters of encouragement from the Mayor of Cork, Mr, 
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Fitzgibbon, who was a most active agent in forwarding the indus. 
trial movement in the south, for it was he who first organised the 
collection of all the work scattered through the different convents 
(Blackrock. Doneraile, Kinsale, Mallow, Tullow, &c.. &e.), as well 
as the industrial schools established by private individuals thus 
making Cork the centre of all this activity. In one of his letters 
to this Lady he mentions that he has lately opened establishments at 
Mamburg, Paris, (Rue d’eu), besides houses in London. It is well 
known that another establishment in Cork, Messrs. Arnott and Co., 
pays an iinmense sum annually for work, to supply the American 
market. Pinglish travellers are continually coming to Cork to col. 
leet work from these establishments, as well as that of Mr Dwyer, 
whose wife was one of the very first associated in the industrial 
work nthe south. Crochet forms a very considerable if not the 
principal part of these exports. 

Having now sir laid before you a short outline of the objects of 
this Institution, the means by which it is proposed to attain them, 
the party by which this project has been conceived, the auspices under 
which it is being carried out and the fair probability of success which 
seoms to wait their exertions, I do hope that you sir will not think it 
unworthy of a share in that able and talented advocacy by which so 
much service has been done to the Reformatory and Industrial 
movement. In order to interest you the more in this scheme of in- 
struction, and to shew the progress that has been made, that judging 
from the past we may have hope for the future, I append a few 
hiographies of some of the inmates. But first I may premise that it 
isnot the intention of the management to retain the School finally 
under their control. It is proposed that as soon as it has been put 
in a position to support itself it should be placed under the protection 
of nuns, as has been the case in Cork. But it was believed by the 
ladies that the up-hill work could be better accomplished by them as 
having more opportunities of going about and establishing a con- 
nexion for it, but as soon as it becomes known and established it 1s 
their intention to place it in the hands of some community of Reli- 
gious, ; 
~ 'To give a clearer idea of the “ Institution”—its objects and its suc- 
cesses, a short Biographical Sketch of some of the girls is renee 

Bessy Keane the first that entered the School—a wild, wr 
very lame girl of fourteen, the picture of dirt and disorder. she 
had been twice turned out of School as a case of incorrigible idlens 
but as in spite of all, there was a bright expression 1n her eye : a 
she was spoken kindly to, it was determined at ee ags a 
attempt a capture. A sudden descent was made on Bessy's ie "bad 
s-he was talked into good humour, persuaded, as she had mac é = 
hand of embroidery, and utterly failed in shirt-making, to try ¥ 8 
charm there might be in a erotehet-needle, and finally was aye 
wet stormy day hobbling with her erutch along the en sts 
to School. By dint of some coaxing and much nig - 1? She 
brought to regular attendanee, and the conquest was pager poses 
is now a model of Industry, and on the day of distribution of] ork 
was decorated with a Blue Ribbon and Medal—the reward of gt res 
duct. Moreover, she may be met any fine Sunday ina full suit 0 
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own earnings—set off, rather than concealed by a generous display of 
white calico in the shape of a bib—the uniform of the “ Industrial ”’ 
Besides plying the crotchet-needle, she helps her father and brother 
in basket making—a trade, like many others, subject to fluctuations, 
When soda-water is in demand hamper making flourishes, and when. 
the fishmongers are idle, the ‘ Sally-house” is untenanted. Bessy, 
however, has now two strings to her bow, and as she has lately 
hrought with her two others, bidding fair to become as respectable 
characters as herself, there is more hope for the family than of old. 
Mary Jane Lynch some years younger, also one of the first con- 
quests. If this child believed in anything, it was in the utter impos- 
sibility of sitting still, and if ever a prize should be given for much 
talking, it was quite certain that in justice it should be awarded to 
her. She was at first given little jobs in the laundry, and sent ocea- 
sionally to transact out of door business, in order to make her change 
froma life of activity inthe streets, to a vocation to a school room 
bench, as gentle as possible. By degrees the vivacious spirit was 
moderated, the child’s energy directed as much as possible to the cro- 
chet line, and as a sign of progress it is sufficient to note that she 
gained a premium of 2s. 6d. the other day for discovering (accurately 
copying) a new “ star,” and that on Christmas Eve she carried home 
to her parents 6s, 2d. the produce of seven days work. It often hap- 
pens that this girl is the only one earning of the family. The father, 
a good tradesman, could earn a pound a week, but his hands being 
crippled by Rheumatism, and his health thoroughly bad, he is gene- 
rally unable to work. The child’s connexion among the charitable 
visiting societies of the city being rather extensive, and the improve- 
ment in her ways and manners being evident to the commonest 
lookers on, the School has gained a good name through her means. 
Eliza Boylan was sent out when the School first opened by a lady 
acquainted with her wretched condition; she arrived shoeless, and 
literally in rags, a dejected haggard looking girl of 16, She sat down 
patiently to work, conducted herself well, and after a few weeks 
began to lay by a few pence at a time for clothes. Her appearance 
brightened, and as she shewed signs of intelligence, she was entrusted 
with the execution of some work, not strictly of the school routine. 
Being found one day in great affliction, she was induced to tell the 
cause, and it was found that her father, who, a drunkard by profes- 
sion, had lately restrained himself, had ‘broken out” again, the 
furniture of the little room had gone to the pawn-office, the clothes 
of the family were going the same road, and, as has been well said, 
‘no hope remained for the drunkard’s family.” It was at once resol- 
ved to save the girl, she was taken into the Laundry. lodged and paid 
hke the rest, and at the present day it is with difficulty the lean, 
‘tupified, ragged girl can be recognised in the stout, intelligent, 
neatly-dressed member of the Institute. This girl has been recently 
provided with a place as servant in a family, and promises soon to 
become by her docility and perseverance as successful in her new, as 
he was in her former, position. 
Biddy Lambert lived under a tree in Richmond Avenue during last 
‘utuuin, ‘There she sat night and day, a supposed idiot, accepting 
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what food was given her by the neighbours, but if asked to move, 
calmly declining to do so. The only account she could give of herself 
was that she had been in the poorhouse and had ‘got enough of it,” 
and that her mother was “somewhere in the North.” The cold 

weather coming on it was proposed to her to take shelter in the 

Institution, she consented, and was put to work at once. Much 

cannot be said of her talents and acquirements, but she can wash 

stockings, light fires, and sweep down the house like any rational 

being, and has been made to wear a clean, orderly appearance. 

In fact, if a photographic sketch of these girls on their first appearts 
ance in the Institution, could be hung beside a full-length of their 
present position, the collection would form a very interesting gallery 
of ae ‘ 

here are many more striking cases in the school, especially among 
the very young children, but enough has been said to prove that the 
spirit of industry is not wanting. Many come cold and hungry to 
learn this work, and if even one meal in the day could be given, the 
attendance would be immense. 
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QUARTERLY RECORD OF THk PROGRESS OF RE- 
FORMATORY AND RAGGED SCHOOLS, AND OF 
THE LMPROVEMENT OF PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


The Third Annual Report of Directors of Convict Prisons 
in Ireland has just been published, and from it we 
learn that the accommodation for Convicts in the Government 
Prisons on the Ist January, 1857, may be estimated as amount- 
ing to 3,486. 


GovERNMENT Prisons. 


Number in custody on the Ist Males. Females Total. 
January, 1857, : : 1,97] 643 2,614 
Accommodation on Ist January, 
1857, . . 7 . 2.750 736 3,486 
County AND Ciry GaAOLs. 
Number in custody on Ist Males. Females. Totals 
January, 1857, . : 25 137 162 


tross Total of Convicts in Ireland, 2,776. 


Number oF Convicts SENTENCED DURING THE YEAR. 


TRANSPORTATION. PENAL SERVITUDE. 

10 years (passed in error), . 2) 4 years, . ‘ : « 271 
l4and 15 years, ' . 82) 6 years and above 4, . 48 
Life, . : i ‘ . 16 | 10 years and above 6, . 
| e - +) 
| Life, . + . . -~ 
LA al arn , fie 
Yotal, :; ; - 50 | Total, , : . 339 

Gross Total of Convicts sentenced in Ireland in 1856, . 389 

Disposat or Convicts, 

Removed to Bermuda, per ship, ** Norman Morrison,” , 100 
Discharged unconditionally, ; ; : : ; ; 744 
Ditto on petition, sentences having been commuted, —. 14 
Released on “ Orders of Licence,” —. , ° . 3o3 





Total, , , , . 1,201 
E MPLOYMENT. 


The male convicts have been employed as follows, viz :— 

At Spike Island on works under the Royal Engineer Department 
Connected with the fortifications at that station (masonry, earthwork, 
quarrying, &c., &c.,) and under the same department at Forts Cam- 
den and Carlisle, at the entrance to the Harbour, and at Queenstown ; 
also at Haulbowline, under the Naval Department, and in various 
a requisite for the repairs, &c., of the prison buildings at Spike 

and. 

At Philipstown a portion of the convicts confined there have been 
employed in new buildings and alterations necessary towards the 
completion of that invalid establishment. 


A 
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The health of the prisoners, as shown from the followin 
table, is wonderfully improved under the management of the 
present Board :— 

Return showing the Proportion of Sick and Dearus to the No. 


of Prisoners in the Irish Convict Prisons for the years 1854, 1855 
and 1856. ’ , 





Spike 
Island Cork 
and and 


Philips- | Grange- 
town. | gorman. 


ToTaLs 


Newgate and 
Smithfield. 
Mountjoy. 








1854. 
No. of Prisoners, : -| 2,290 339 556 | 443 | 3,628 
Average daily No. of Sick, .| 276 25 46 21) 368 
No of Deaths, . : | 241 6 33 9 | 289 


Per centage on prison popu- 
lation, . ; ° -| 10°5 18 | 59 2° 8 














1855. 
No. of Prisoners, , 1,777 | 488 | 430) 452 /|3,147 
Average daily No. of Sick, .| 203 36 65 17 | 32l 
No. of Deaths, . ; . 10l 8 31 9} 149 


Per centage on prison popu- = 
lation, . ; " dae 1°6 7:2 Q°| 47 











1856. 
No. of Prisoners, . -f1,619 | 613 | 199 | 421 | 2,852 


| Average daily No. of Sick, .| 101 42 35 | 16) 19% 


No. of Deaths, . ; 1° oe 11 5 | 


Per centage on prison popu-| 


lation, 


























‘ 19 
| a1) Be] 25 7 
| | | 8 
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The Directors state :— 


We feel it our duty to report that there are prisoners in the 
depots, especially at Philipstown, whose state of mind frequently 
verges on insanity ; and although no Medical Officer will sign the 
requisite certificate for their removal to a criminal lunatic asylum, 
they can serve be considered sane, or responsible for their acts, 
bed. are certainly not fit subjects for the strict discipline which is 
established in the Convict Prisons. Such men are liable to be irri- 
tated by indispensable prison restraint, until their perverted state of 
mind leads them to acts of violence against their fellow-prisoners and 
oficers placed over them; and even, by want of appropriate treat- 
ment in an early stage of the disease, ultimately, in some cases, 
to become confirmed lunatics. 


In a note on this passage we find the following very 
interesting paragraph :— 


One of our Board, conversant with medical subjects, is of 
opinion, that these cases are referable to a disordered state of the 
body acting on an ill-regulated mind, untrained to moral restraint 
over thoughts and actions, and incapable of self-government, hence 
yielding to impulses and impressions generated by the morbid con- 
dition of the brain, and gradually acquiring an ascendancy which the 
mind will not controul. They are generally attributable, when not 
consequent on derangement of the abdominal viscero, or the eircu- 
lation, to a peculiar type of scrofula, the prevailing disease of 
convicts, and great cause of mortality amongst them, which appears to 
develop itself’ not alone in the form of pthisis and diseases of the 
glands and joints, but also, it would seem, in men instances by a 
geal tendency to attack the cerebral organs, and influence their 
unctions, leading to a perversion of the moral sentiments, the constant 
obtruding of false ideas and perceptions on the mind, and exciting to 
irregular and criminal impulses and the commission of crime, often 
without apparent cause, and against the interest of the individual. 


The Smithfield Institution, of which our readers have heard 
so much, has more than fulfilled the hopes of those who have 
watched its progress, and from the Jeport of Mr. J. P. Organ, 
the lecturer, a gentleman to whom the public service is deeply 
indebted for his zeal, and energy, and discrimination, we learn 
the follov'ing interesting particulars :— 


Smithfield Institution for Exemplary Prisoners, 
January 1, 1857. 


GeNTLEMEN—In compliance with your directions, I beg to present 
my first Annual Report as Lecturer in the Smithfield Institution for 


Exemplary Prisoners, : haa 
When you honoured me with my present appointment in the instt- 
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tution, I understood my duties to be of a combined nature; I was 
not to consider myself merely a literary teacher, nor yet solely a 
moral trainer. I believed that I was to make myself acquainted not 
alone with the knowledge or ignorance, in an educational point, of the 
inmates committed to my charge, but I was likewise to obtain an 
insight, as much as possible, into the natural character, the disposi. 
tion, the hopes, the fears, the wishes, and the intentions of each indi- 
vidual. I knew also that I was, if possible, to keep myself acquainted 
with the employment and conduct of the men upon quitting the insti. 
tution. These things I have endeavoured to accomplish, and I have 
been aided willingly and earnestly by every officer of this institution, 

Upon my appointment I found fifty inmates committed to my 
charge, and upon an examination I was enabled to classify them 
educationally, though not with perfect accuracy, as exhibited in the 
following table :— 


Number able to read and write, ? , ‘ 21 
in able to read only, : , é ‘ 13 
a unable to read or write, : ‘ 16 


7O6e ; 2 : ; 50 


With an education so very limited as these figures disclose to have 
been possessed by the men, you will, Gentlemen, easily perceive that, 
during the short period I could expect to have them under my charge, 
it would be rather a waste of time on my part if I were to endeavour 
to carry out any regular system of school teaching. I thought it 
better, under your approbation, to direct my chief attention to the 
development of their minds, and to give them matter for thou ht, 
through the medium of useful and interesting lectures suited to their 
capacities, whilst supplying them with instruction in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and the plain rules of grammar. I was assisted in this 
latter department by Mr. William Bradfield, whose aid has been 
most valuable, and his unflagging zeal was marked by a tact most 
worthy of commendation. Latterly, in addition to Mr. William 
Bradfield, I have had most useful assistance from Mr. Armstrong. 

These lectures commenced on the 3rd of February, 1856, and 
have been continued on every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday. The subjects for each week have been sent on “ 
Mondays, by your direction, to the Convict Prisons’ Office ; and 
here beg leave to present the detailed list of subjects :— 


LECTURES DELIVERED IN THE SMITHFIELD INSTITUTION. 


March 10-14, 1856.—Form and Diurnal Motion of the Earth. 
The Atmosphere. Australia. English Grammar. Difference 
between Education and Instruction. seal 

March 17-21, 1856.—Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. 
Remarkable Inventions. Mr. Kavanagh’s paper read on this one 
Man; his duty to God—his relation to his fellows. ‘The Atmos- 
phere and its uses. 
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March 24-28, 1856.—List of subjects mislaid. 

April 1-5, 1856.—Physical Geography and its Curiosities. The 
Electric Telegraph and its uses. On Self-denial and Decision of 
Character. Some Remarkable Inventions. Canada and _ its 
Resources. 

April 7-11, 1856.—The Seasons, the Calendar, and the Tides. 
Works of God. Wonders of Science. ‘Temperance and the Cost 
of Drunkenness. What Machinery has done for the World. 

April 14-18, 1856.—Mysteries of the Deep. Frugality. The 
Post Office and its History, Emigration. -Prisons, Past and 
Present. 

April 21-25, 1856.—Sleep and Dreaming. Morning of the World. 
The Crown of Labour. Wine and the Wine Lands. Natal and its 
Resources. 

April 27 to May 1.—Moderation in Anger. Who should Emi. 
grate. The Beer-shop Evil. The Water we Drink. The Labourer 
in his Moral and Physical Conditions. 

May 5-9, 1856 —The Laws of England. The National Debt ; 
The Funds and Banks. Lives of Great Men—No. 1, Napoleon III. 
The Employer and the Employed. Great Battles—Waterloo and 
Trafalgar. 

May 12-16, 1856.—Conscientiousness. Lives of Great Men—No. 
2, Lord Palmerston. What to Eat, Drink, and Avoid. Natural 
Magic. Great Battles—Trafalgar. 

May 19-23, 1856.—Conscientiousness in the discharge of our 
duties. The Soil we Cultivate. Capital and Labour. The Water 
we Drink, The Rights of others. 

May 26-30, 1856.—Moderation in Anger. Who should Emigrate. 
The Beer-shop Evil. The Water we Drink. The Labourer in his 
Moral, Intellectual, and Physical Conditions. 

June 2-6, 1856.—Courtesy and Politeness. Labour, the Duty of 
all Men. Chemistry of Common Life. 

June 9-13, 1856,—Magnanimity snd Heroism. Agriculture—No. 
1, Rotation of Crops. Emigration—No. 1, Australia. Industry 
and Frugality. Form of the Earth. 

June 16-20, 1856—English Grammar ; Motions of the Earth ; 
the Night-mare and the Day-mare; Emigration—No. 2, N. 8. 
Wales; Agriculture—No. 2, Elements of Organic Bodies 

June 23-27, 1856—Money ; how to use and prize it; the Rewards 
of Knowledge ; Domestic Animals—No. 1, the Dog ; Remarkable 
Men—Louis Philip ; Emigration—No. 3, Port Philip and Melbourne 

June 30 to July 4, 1856—Truth and Trust ; Geological Condition 
ofthe Earth; the Air we Breathe ; the Human Frame ; Western 
Australia. 

July 7-11, 1856—The Form and Magnitude of the Earth; the 
Bank and the Fire-side ; the Water we Drink ; the Ruins of Crea- 
tion; the Gold Fields of Australia. 

July 14.18, 1856——-Conscientiousness respecting Reputation] and 
Property of others ; Coal and the Coal Mines ; Opening Address in 
Newgate ; Mysteries of the Deep ; Canada and her Resources. 

July 21-25, 1856—Forbearance and Forgiveness; the Race of 
Man ; Life of Alexander Selkirk ; the Plant we Cultivate. 
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July 28 to August 1, 1856—Slander; Rivers and Lakes of the 
World ; Endowments of God to Man; the Bread we Eat: En lish 
Grammar. "ee 

August 4-8, 1856—Electric Telegraph, Anecdotes of; Mines 
and Minerals ; Self-denial and Decision of Character : Lives of 
Great Men—Columbus ; Physical Geography—Lecture No. 1. 

August 11-15, 1856—E migration ; Life and Death of the 
Drunkard ; Commerce ; Precious Metals and Precious Stones: the 
World of Plants. : 

August 18-22, 1856—Conscientiousness in adhering to a Promise : 
Vegetable Kingdom ; Thunder and Lightning; Victoria and Port 
Philip; Physical Geography —Lecture No. 2. 

August 25-29, 1856—Contentment and Religious Repose of Mind; 
Jlouds and Storms ; Structure of the Earth ; Howard the Philan. 
throphist ; Canada and her Resources. 

September 1-5, 1856—Conscientiousness — respecting Rights of 
others; the Drainage and Natural Features of Europe; Tempe. 
rance and Intemperance; the Human Heart; the Mechanical 
Powers. 

September 8-12, 1856—Conduct towards Inferiors and Superiors ; 
the Bank and the Fire-side ; Circulation of the Blood; New South 
Wales ; English Grammar and Dictation. 

September 15-19, 1856—Anger; Trade Winds; Who should 
Emigrate ; Decision of Character ; Marks of Design in the Human 
Body. 

September 22-26, 1856—Benefits of Labour ; the Gulf Stream ; 
Southern Australia ; General View of the Globe; the Deluge. 

September 29 tu October 3, 1856—The Government of our 
Passions; the Gold Diggings of Australia; the Ocean and its 
Mysteries ; the Functions of Leaves; Sleep. 

October 6-10, 1856—Frugality ; Capital and Labour ; the Air we 
Breathe ; Canada; Rivers and their uses. 

October 13-17, 1856—Gratitude and Ingratitude ; How to get to 
the Colonies ; Life and Labour of Bees ; Nature of Plants; English 
Grammar. ' 

Octuber 20-24, 1856—Self-labour and Self-dependence ; Pursuit 
of Knowledge under Difficulties ; the Precious Metals ; the Distribu- 
tion of Man; History and Chronology. . 

October 27-31, 1856—Calumny, Baseness of ; New South W ales; 
Respiration ; the Seasons, 

November 3-7, 1856—The Blessings of Temperance ; Presence 
of Mind; Digestion; Diffusion of Metals ; Plains and Deserts ; the 
Wants of Men. P ; 

November 10-14, 1856—Hypocrisy ; Conscientiousness in ape 
to a Promise ; the uses of Cake: the Sahara; Who sho 
Emigrate. 

‘November 17-21, 1856—The Advantages of Savings’ Banks ; Te 
and Trust; the Gold Diggings of Australia; Rivers and their uses; 
General View of the Globe. Wants of 

November 24-28, 1856—Frugality ; the Ocean; the M * thfeld 
Men; Modern History—Ist Century ; the Duty of the smi 
Men. 
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December 1-5, 1856—Advantages of Emigration; Guidance of 
our Passions; Evils of Intemperance; the Air we Breathe; the 
Reward of Labour. 

December 8-12, 1856—Nature of Tickets of Licence; Content- 
ment aud Religious Repose of Mind; Plains and Deserts; Self 
Control ; Geography of Europe—No. |, Norway and Sweden. 

December 22-27, 1856—Conscientiousness respecting Property 
and Rights of others; The Water we Drink; Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under Difficulties; The Tides and their Causes; Geography 
of Europe—No. 2, Russia. 

December 29, 1856, to January 2, 1857—The Advantages of 
Fmigration; The Evils of Intemperance; Frugality and the 
Savings’ Banks ; Conscientiousness respecting Debt; Geography of 
Europe—No, 3, Austria. 

I found from the outset that lectures were admirably suited to 
attract the attention of the men; but being desirous to test that 
attention, and to discover if the memory and reason were effected 
equally with the curiosity, I appointed each Saturday night for a 
species of competitive examination upon the subjects on which I had 
addressed them during the preceding five days. The results of this 
plan were quickly evident ; the men were anxious to show their atten- 
tion and memory, whilst their reasoning and understanding were fully 
evidenced in the nature of the queries addressed to each other. 
Those who are able to write make notes in their books; and it is 
most interesting to remark the quickness with which they detect 
errors in the answering, referring to their notes in case of any dis- 
pute as to accuracy, 

Another interesting pout I would, Gentlemen, bring under your 
notice, and it is this, that the less informed portion of the men 
appear to consider the lectures upon moral subjects as peculiarly in- 
teresting, being able to reason upon temperance, frugality, industry, 
and topics of this nature, but not being sufficiently advanced to start 
questions upon geography or arithmetic with the better taught 
section, When speaking to the men on moral subjects I have inva- 
riably made it a rule never, directly or indirectly, to infringe upon the 
duties of their respective chaplains, and | believe that these gentle- 
men are fully aware of the correctness of this statement. 

The men are not sufficiently long under my care to enable me to 
furnish any evidence of progress in school teaching at all compara- 
tive with that which you would expect from an ordinary school ; in 
fact, the progress at Smithfield is a psychological one—one of mind 
and character rather than of intellect and mere nee knowledge. 
I have, however, endeavoured to make the following table of progress 
in school knowledge as accurate as possible :— 

Number able to read and write on write and 
also having a fair knowledge of the simple and 


compound rules of arithmetic, - - 65 
Number unable to read or write on entering, - 895 
Number who entered and left the institution 

unable to read and write, = - . r F 17 


Total, - - - 167 
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Of the eighty-five who were unable to read or write on entering 
forty-two were able to read their book of prayer, and receipt a bill 
on leaving; the remaining forty-three could write their names and 
read the First Book of the Commissioners of National Education. 
The seventeen men here mentioned who made no progress in school 
knowledge were aged and unable to speak the English language. 

On Sundays I attend at the institution from five to six o’clock, 
p-m., and talk to the men in a familiar way upon sobriety and in. 
dustry, the necessity for self-dependence, and other kindred topics ; 
and I endeavour to induce those who have left the institution to re. 
visit it on these days, and support me in essaying to impress my 
views upon those not yet liberated. On Friday evenings, at the 
conclusion of the lecture, I visit the infirmary, and spent some 
time with the men who may be there confined. 

This species of, if I may so callit, fellowship enables me to under. 
stand each man thoroughly; and I have never grudged this self. 
imposed trouble of the Sunday and Friday evenings’ visitings; for 
I believe that if such men as ours are not individualized, all efforts 
at reformation, however earnestly made, must of necessity loose 
half their effect. 

During the year 167 men were discharged from the institution; 
112 on tickets of license, and fifty-five absolutely. Of the 112 
licensed men, 103 were Roman Catholics, and nine were Protestants 
and Dissenters. Twenty-four of the liscensed men were married, 
and twenty of the free men. Of this total] of 112 licensed men, 
five were re-committed ; of the free men, none. And it is worthy 
of notice that but one of these men so again offending against the 
law was married; but I must here remark that he had separated 
himself from his wife for many years previous to his conviction. 

It being a self-imposed duty of mine, approved by you, to endea- 
vour to secure employment for the men before they were permitted 
to leave the institution, I have devoted a considerable portion of 
time to the fulfilment of this task ; and I have kept in view the men 
ry oe in the county and city of Dublin. There are at present 
in Dublin and in the county forty-one licensed men and three free 
men ; and I classify them as to employment as follows :— 


LICENSED MEN. Tailors, - - - 2 
Weavers, - - - 1 Servants, - - : ] 
Shopmen, - - - l Labourers, - 2) a 
Painters, - - . ] 

Masons, - © l FREE MEN. 
Carpenters, . im l Shoemakers, eo, tee 
Sweeps, - - . ] Labourers, - - - 2 
Shoemakers, . =.) 


Knowing the great importance which is at present attached 
to the ticket-of-leave question, I have carried out a system of weekly 
visitation of every man employed from the institution in Dublin, and 
within a circuit of twenty miles; I find that they are, with one ex- 
cepion, giving the most complete satisfaction. They are steady, 
honest, sober, and industrious. Many of the married men are a 
sorely pressed by the high price of provisions ; but they generaly 
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bear their condition in a cheerful and unshaken spirit of honest 

atience and self-reliance. I have visited some of them in wretch- 
edly poor lodgings; I have seen them badly fed, badly clothed, 
por Ae much hardship, and wishing for, and asking nothing but, 
continuous employment. I have not found much difficulty in inducing 
persons to employ them ; but as they are not first-class tradesmen,. 
their wages are generally low; and I would respectfully suggest 
that the men should not be discharged until they are acquainted 
with their trades as well as the ordinary class belonging to those 
trades. Labourers, however, secure employment easily, and retain 
it; but coming, as they do, from prisions, and unaccustomed, through 

lapse of time, to hard manual labour, they are not able readily to . 
compete with those men who have been accustomed to out-door 
work. They have the will to toil, but their physical strength is 
rarely equal to their mental energy. I have remarked also in the 
evidence of Mr. T. F. Elliott, in his third examination before the 
Transportation Committee of last session, that this same point has 
been urged upon the Home Office by the authorities in Western 
Australia. 

The wages of the labourers vary from 7s. to 10s. per week ; 
those of the tradesmen range from }2s, to 20s. per week. They are, 
of course, content with these wages ; but every man amongst them 
looks to a better future, and that better future he hopes to pass in 
the colonies. 

The majority are extra-careful in the hoarding of their prison 
earnings ; they have given to me every penny they can save towards 
forming an emigration fund ; and although this has been but eight 
weeks in existence, I already hold their savings’ bank books, which 
show a total deposit of £13 from ten men. 

They are all anxious to assist each other. I formed a loan fund 
last July, which is now certified under the Act of Parliament; and 
I have witnessed the gratifving spectacle of ticket-of-leave men 
becoming security for each other, and the borrowers, with very few 
exceptions, repaying with the strictest regularity. One ticket-of- 
leave man was on the Committee of Management, acting with some 
of the most industrious artisans of Dublin,and I feel bound to add that 
sharper or more careful scrutinizer of the names of securities, and 
the reasons inducing the borrowers to seek the loan, I have never 
yetknown. This loan fund is now in a most flourishing condition, 
and amongst the shareholders there are several ticket-of-leave men. 
In the last week of December £80 were out on loan; and the 
Government registrar has highly approved of the society, and has 
certified its legality. 

I have stated above that the men are anxious to serve each 
other; and they feel an interest in the Smithfield Institution 
not unlike that which Monsieur Demetz describes as a character- 
istic of the youths who have been the inmates of Mettray; and 

cannot state to you the pleasure and astonishment which 
Jexperienced when visited, on various occasions during the past 
summer at the institution during lecture, by two who, quitting 
the institution, have enlisted and re-visited it in their uniforms. 
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The following letters from the employers of some of our men are 
selected from many in the same spirit now before me :— 


December 12, 1856, 
My pear Sir,—The boy, R. A., you sent me about ten months 
ago from Smithfield is still in my employment, and going on as well 
as can be desired. 
Your obedient servant, 
J. P. Organ, Esq. J. G. 





December 19, 1856, 
Dear Sir,—The man we took in on your recommendation has 
shown himself anxious to do all in his power to give satisfaction, 
We have increased his wages from 9s. to 12s, pars 
Believe us, dear Sir, your obedient servants, 


J. P. Organ, Esq. O'N & Co. 





December 3, 1856, 
Dear St1r,—The six men recommended to me by you continue, | 
am glad to say, to afford me every satisfaction ; so much so indeed, 
that Iam prepared to employ another, provided one can be found 
who can be safely recommended for good conduct and willingness to 
work. 
I am, dear Sir, yours sincerely, 


James P. Organ, Esq. J. MD. 


These letters will, I think, prove to any mind but the most preju- 
diced, that the adult criminal is not necessarily irreclaimable. 

The institution at Smithfield has now become known to the public, 
Several gentlemen of distinction have visited it: and His Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant has been a constant attendant, aiding our efforts 
by his countenance, and evident and frequently expressed interest in 
our success. The effects of his visits upon the men have been in the 
highest degree satisfactory. 

Although I cannot speak from a personal knowledge of the conduct 
and position of our men in England or in the equity parts of Ireland, 
yet I have received the most gratifying accounts of their well doing 
from themselves and from their employers. 

You will, Gentlemen, doubtless have observed that for men who 
have been so long a time in prison, as most of those who have “vast 
through Smithfield were, their progress in ordinary school pti 
ledge in the prisons’ schools was wofully deficient. I have oer 
that the men look forward to the school and lecture time in smite 
with great and evident pleasure ; and from conversation with t 1 
I attribute this to the fact that the instruction is given at a in 
the day when all labour is closed. Thus, they do not look ean opre 
a part of daily work, but as a pleasant conclusion to the day upon 
cessation of work, - the present 

I do not, of course, presume to suggest any change in ei aad 
system of school teaching adopted in prisons, but I feel ead I most 
in duty to mention this, which appears to me a plain fact ; an ie 
further state I have almost invariably discovered that men regs 
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as possessing a fair amount of knowledge, had but a parrot-like capa. 
city of repeating words, without comprehending their meaning. 

Occasionally I have had men under my charge in Smithfield who 
were, through early instruction, much superior in education to their 
fellows. When the zeal in self-improvement of these men was especi- 
ally satisfactory, I have adopted, with great success, the plan of per- 
mitting them to take in turn the post of monitor; and I have found 
that the effect upon the other men was in every respect satisfactory. 

Although none of the men are discharged from our institution until 
every precaution has been employed to secure work for them in safe 
aud trustworthy quarters, I have always endeavoured to induce them 
before quitting to take the temperance pledge from a clergyman of 
that religious persuasion to which they may belong. About two- 
thirds of the men discharged have acceded to my request; and it is 
well worthy of notice that all thus acting have preserved most excel- 
lent characters. 

In closing this Report I would, Gentlemen, most respectfully but 
earnestly urge the necessity for the establishment of some howe or re- 
refuge, such as that indicated by Mr. Shepherd, the Governor of Wake- 
field Prison, in his evidence before the Transportation Comwittee of 
last session, to which the men could apply forwork at low rates of 
wages, when unable to obtain employment elsewhere. We find little 
difficulty in procuring work for our men when leaving the institution ; 
our difficulty is to secure continuous employment—a difficulty which 
may be increased should the tone of the public press continue as at 
present. Give our men constant employment at any reasonable rate 
of wages, and from what I have seen, and from what I know of them, 
Tam convinced that ten per cent. will be the full extent of revoca- 
tions of tickets of licence in Ireland, even though the most rigorous 
surveillance, provided it be judiciously used, is exercised in their re- 
gard. I have had, during the year, many struggles, through the 
importunities of the men, and through the offers of employment ap- 
parently satisfactory ; but, believing that in our experiment, more 
than in any other, to ‘hasten slowly” is the surest and safest prin- 
ciple, I have endeavoured to resist the recommendation to you of any 
species of employment for any man unless I felt fully convinced that 
it was one which might be in reason expected to afford him a means 
of honest subsistence, however small that subsistence might be, con- 
sistent with his maintenance in health and strength. ; 

It has been my custom to give the men the latest and most authentic 
information upon the openings afforded to honest industry in Austra- 
lia; and the new bi-monthly journal, “The Emigration Record,” is 
an especial favourite with them. It is published by Groombridge & 
Co., and I have subscribed to it for the benefit of the men. I cannot 
describe, in language which will not appear exaggerated, the positive 
delight which they expressed at finding that Western Australia might 
again be thrown open to them. Such books as we possess giving 
information upon the colonies were always favourite reading ; but 
from the time at which I was enabled to announce this good news to 
them, the interest in these books was increased tenfold. I expect 
results of the most satisfactory nature, far more satisfactory than 
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any I have been here able to record, from the reported determination 
of the Government to carry out transportation as a reward. | feel 
infinite satisfaction in an able to state to you, that so far as the 
most complete and intimate knowledge of every fact connected with 
the history of our men who have relapsed Bnshes me to judge, not 
one would have fallen had he been enabled to obtain support here 
or had he had placed before him the prospect of emigration to 
Australia within some fixed period, provided his conduct proved satis. 
factory. 
I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
James P. Organ, 
Lecturer at Smithfield. 

I append to my report two lectures delivered in Smithfield, as 
specimens of the kind of lectures which I have found most suited to 
the particular class of persons forming my audience, 

I think it necessary, in justice to myself, to observe, that these 
lectures should not be judged by severe rules of criticism. I have 
made no attempt at composition, my sole object from first to last 
being to explain common things in clear and simple language. I 
have not attempted to speak down to the level of the intellects of my 
audience, but to draw them on, day by day, until they came up to 
the level of ordinary capacity. My chief aim has been to arrive at 
the mind, by exciting the curiosity ; to arrive at the heart, by show- 
ing the men that we all feel a desire in common to receive those who 
have erred from the path of rectitude; and, having thus identified 
myself with my audience, I have been enabled to individualize them; 
and thus, as far as the shortness of their stay in Smithfield permit- 
ted, I have been successful in measuring the reliance which could be 

laced upon the appearances of reformation evinced by its inmates. 
have also appended some specimens of the manner in which some 
of the prisoners have been reported by their employers. 


What are we to do with our Convicts ? is a question most 
difficult to answer; but, what are we to do with our Female 
Convicts ? is a question still more difficult. We knew a fine 
old Irish priest, who used to say, to men complaining of their 
wives, ‘ My dear, women are a quare insézution.” Whe- 
ther our reverend old friend was rightor wrong we will not 
say, but certainly female convicts are a decidedly “ quare 1nsti- 
tution,” and must be committed to the management of female 
officers, and kept, save in the fizad exemplary class, 1 total 
separation, Association for female convicts in Ireland 1s pet- 
dition. If they were, as in England, where loss of honesty 1s 
almost always accompanied by the loss of chastity the evi 
would not be so great. But in Ireland we must guard against 
association as the source of two evils—it strengthens ol 
crimes, and teaches new vices. What the Directors have done 
they thus tell us. 
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We have endeavoured, during the past year, to carry out the 
system approved by the Government, as well as our imperfect ac- 
commodation in the temporary female convict depots of Cork and 
Grangegorman would permit. 

In Grangegorman, the limited number of cells (76) prevents sepa- 
ration being carried out to the extent that would be desirable. This 
very serious defect is, however, remedied as far as possible by a judi- 
cious classification of the convicts, as well as by the allocation of 
Newgate Prison, now no longer required for male convicts, and con- 
taining cellular accommodation for 62, as an auxiliary to Grange- 

rman; within the past few days, newly convicted prisoners have 
eas moved from the county goals to this depot, and placed under 
the charge of a principal Matron; they will be here detained in 
strict separation, and, as we anticipate, with the most satisfactory 
results. 

The accommodation at Cork Temporary Female Convict Depot 
being more extensive, we have there been better able to carry out 
the principles of separation and _ classification ; we hope, however, in 
the course of another year to occupy the new female prison at Mount- 
joy, and establish a more perfect and uniform course of discipline. 
During the four months’ separation to which all newly convicted 
female prisoners are submitted after their arrival at the depot, it is 
the duty of the Chaplains, Schoolmistresses, and all officers, to en- 
deavour to awaken right feelings in their minds, and inculcate 
habits of self-control. After the probationary period, prisoners are 
employed in industrial works, and at school in classes, and are pro- 
moted according to merit. The system of badges and gratuities, as 
fully explained in our Report for 1855, still continues to be a power- 
ful incentive to good, and is appreciated by both officers and pri- 
soners, 

The schools are now all under the care of teachers trained by the 
National Board of Education, and continue to produce very satis- 
factory effects; the same desire to learn is evinced by the prisoners, 
and active zeal to impart instruction by the Schoolmistresses. On 
this subject the Superintendent of Cork says:—‘‘ The prisoners 
arrive in the prison in the great majority of cases grossly ignorant, 
but already many can read and write fairly ; and some who on enter- 
ing did not know the alphabet, are now capable of acting as moni- 
tresses ; some who entered four months since, entirely ignorant, have 
by their own efforts in the probationary cells, brought themselves on 
to spelling and reading.”’ 

‘his is corroborated by the Chaplains and Schoolmistresses, who 
testify to the undeviating attention of the prisoners during school 
ours, and the anxiety of both old and young to learn. We also 
ave the testimony of our Chaplains to the good effects of the moral 
and religious training to which the prisoners are subjected, 

Mrs, Rawlins, the Superintendent of Grangegorman, reports the 
Satisfactory conduct of the convicts while in prison, and on reference 
to those sent to the refuges she states :—‘“‘ Of those sent to the refor- 
matories, the most satisfactory accounts have been received of their 
Rood conduct and industry. From thence many have been placed in 
‘tuations where they are respectably and honestly earning their live- 
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lihood; others have been sent home to friends willing to receive 
them, and no instance has occurred to my knowledge of any of them 
going astray. 

In our last Annual Report, we stated our opinion that facilities 
must be afforded for the gradual absorption into the communit of 
the well-disposed, considering that respectable persons would object 
to receive as domestic servants females discharged from prison with. 
out a stronger guarantee and proof of their real an permanent 
reformation than would be afforded by a prison character, or by a 
Government institution, which, however well managed, could only 
answer as a refuge, and would probably never be trusted by employers 
as a sufficient guarantee by which female convicts might be safely 
brought back into society. The public mind requires reformation to 
be tested, and must feel satisfied with the efficiency of the test. The 
individual must be released from compulsory discipline, and allowed 
sufficient liberty of action to show what change has been effected in 
her character. For this reason we proposed that female convicts 
whose conduct had been satisfactory, should be drafted into existing 
private charitable institutions, supported by voluntary subscription, 
where the disposition of each inmate would be studied, and the certi- 
ficate of character, founded on that study, considered sufficient! 
satisfactory to obtain her employment; the prisoners in all veh 
institutions to be under the supervision and inspection of the Diree- 
tors of Convict Prisons. 

The existing charitable institutions of Dublin were so crowded, 
that we found great delay and difficulty in proeuring accommodation 
for the numbers eligible. The Lady Patronesses of the Protestant 
Refuges on Harcourt-road, Dublin, and Blackrock-road, Cork, 
kindly seconded our views, by taking the Church of England and 
Presbyterian convicts, some of whom are now in respectable situa- 
tions as servants; but the great majority being Roman Catholics, 
we found much difficulty in obtaining admission for them in the 
already crowded asylums of Dublin. The Ladies of the Refuge of 
Mercy, Golden-bridge, felt themselves justified to take at first 4 
limited number ; but when the successful result of their exertions 
became evident, they decided on devoting the entire accommodation 
at their disposal for the promotion of the object we have in view, and 
have recently made additions to their institution. The lady — 
gers endeavour to procure situations, or otherwise provide for oi 
inmates, and as yet have been most successful in so doing, those ed 
have passed through the establishment having either been pee 6 
to their friends Gif respectable) through their intervention, or P — 
in situations as servants when their conduct justified their poe 
mendation ; 52 women have been placed in refuges during t ee 
year, and from thence 30 have been absorbed into the arene 
and in no case has the slightest suspicion attached to the : «tion 
of any since their release ; some have obtained a respectable ab 
as servants, with the good opinion of their employers. potire 
dences of all these persons are known, and as they are 7 nasties 
communication with the managers of the refuge, and 7 wr 
positive in all cases, too high a value can scarcely be pia 
statistics. Among these may be found some who have 
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former convictions, showing that this fact must not always be taken 
xs an indication of irreformability. We are assured that there will 
be no difficulty in placing the remainder in situations to earn an 
ponest livelihood, should experience prove the managers to be justified 
inrecommending them They have represented to us the very great 
aid to their reformatory efforts that would accrue through the depor- 
tation to a colony of convict women on license, in this Stage of 
treatment, and with the results of the past year before us, we can- 
not question the advantage of such a course both to a colony and 
this country. The fact of employment having been found for women 
similarly circumstanced here, where there is a surplus of labour, and 
their conducting themselves creditably, renders it reasonable to sup- 

e that such deportation properly managed, might be carried out 
to the satisfaction of the colonists. We have therefore recommended 
this course to the consideration of the Government, naming Western 
Australia as a colony that could profitably absorb female labour. 

We hope that every reader feeling the slightest doubt of the 
perfect accuracy of these statements will visit the mstitutions 
named. No one can leave them without feeling how deeply 
the guardians of Poor Law unions, and the Boards of Super- 
intendance err in refusing the assistance which the Nuns could 
give in the management of Catholic Poor or Catholic Criminals. 

n English friend, well acquainted with all the points of prison 
discipline, could hardly believe that we were serious when we told 
him that the Sisters of Charity or Mercy were refused admission to 
the Gaols and Poor Houses. “ But,” said he, “surely 90 
per cent of your poor or criminal classes must be Catholics, 
and why not get at théir hearts the surest way you can?” 
“Oh,” said we, “ it would encourage Popery.” ‘ But,” said 
he, “ would it not reduce the cost of recommittals, of prosecu- 
tious, and of transportation, or of penal servitude?” Poor 
innocent Bull, he knew little of Ireland. 

The Report of the Mountjoy Model Prison is satisfactory, 
and that of Mr. M’Gauran, the head School Master, is 
full of accurate and carefullyprepared matter ; creditable not alone 
to the Directors whom he serves, but also to the Board of 
National Education, of which he is one of the trained teachers. 

We miss from the Mountjoy Reports, the Report of the 
Catholic Chaplain, which a note at page 71 states to have 
been kept back to too late a period owing to many required 
alterations. We regret this much, as out of the 352 prisoners 
committed during the year, 302 were Catholics, and only 44 
Protestants, and 6 Presbyterians. In the number of this 
Revirw for June, 1856, in commenting on the Second Annual 
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Report of the Directors of Convict Prisons in Ireland, we 
wrote :— 

“We would suggest, that in all future Reports the Chap- 
lains of each Prison should be required to give tabulated 
returns of the religious knowledge possessed by each prisoner 
on his admission ; excellent forms for this purpose can be 
found in any one of the Rev. Mr. Clay’s Reports on the Pres- 
ton House of Correction. The Doctor tabulates his returns, 
so the School-master, so the Governor, yet the most important 
of all the returns is that of the Chaplain. All who are ac. 
quainted with the subject of Prison Discipline, know that the 
Chaplain’s Report is that to which the informed reader 4rst 
turns, and finding it but a record of the Chaplain’s opinions, 
unsupported by facts, he is unable to form any useful opinion 
on its merit or its weight.” 

These being our opinions, and finding that no Report ap- 
peared from the Catholic Chaplain, and being anxious to know 
something of the 302 Catholics, committed during the year, 
we enquired for the Chaplain’s Report Book, or any book by 
which we could arrive at some knowledge of the religious infor- 
mationof the men, but nosuch book was kept. ‘Thisis positively 
absurd; a chaplain isappointed, and paid £170 ayearsalary,andwe 
have no means of knowing whatthe progress or disposition of his 
menis. Wearesure the Chaplain believes he does hisduty; but he 
is not the judge of this; his employers say he must do 
certain things, and keep certain books, to be pro- 
duced whencalled for,and we think our friends, the Directors, 
are to some extent to blame for not having treated the Chap- 
lain as any other officer. Does the Catholic Chaplain know, 
or does he not know, the disposition of every man committed 
to his care? Are they individualized ? Does he know who 
is a good prisoner and who a good man? We believe that he 
is allowed to bring in four or five priests, strangers to the 
Directors, to assist in hearing confessions, and it is a wise con- 
cession, though a mere concession, for the advantage of ca 
prisoners ; but this in no respect relieves theChaplain from the 
paramount duty of knowing each man thoroughly au 
throughly, as far as his power of mind-measuring will vis 
mit. The Chaplain may know every thing of his men, py 7 
we feel, that so far as the Directors are concerned, whether t ‘a 
men knew how to bless themselves when they entered, or ¥ ou 
ther they have gone through a course of repentance, OF a 
buried in impenitence, is a matter of whic! they must rema 
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aninformed. But this the public know, that one hundred 
and seventy pounds a year is a large salary, that the Chaplain’s 
duties are plain, that certain Reports should be made by him, 
that all his time should be devoted to the Prison, and that if 
these duties are not performed, either Chaplain, or Directors, 
or both, must be wrong. 

We remark, however, that all the Chaplains of all religions, 
appear to think that we are to take their opinions, and that with- 
out facts or figures we are at once to bow to their statements. 
This would be quite right if Chaplains of Prisons knew their 
duties, and devoted all their time to the discharge of them. 
We do not wise to calculate the grace of God by the four rules 
of arithmetic ; but the outward manifestations of it can be 
tabulated very simple; and until Chaplains shall have become 
infallible judges of character, and shall have added the physio- 
logical knowledge of the doctor, to the sleepless watching of 
the warder, we must claim a full Report, in facts and figures, 
more especially as facts and figures are paid for. One Chap- 
lain’s Report appears in this book before us to wluch, however, 
we must refer, although it does not contain figures or facts—we 
refer to that of the Rev. Timothy O'Sullivan, the assistant 
Catholic Chaplain at Spike Island; it is a most able and ear- 
nest appeal to the best feelings of nature, and though we can- 
not approve its form, we must give our completest approval 
to the kindness and humanity of the able, and earnest, and 
eloquent writer. 

The 18th Report of the Gencral Board of Directors of Prisons 
in Scotland has just been issued. At the close of the year 
1455, there were 543 prisoners in custody in all departments 
of the General Prison—viz. 303 males and 240 females. 
The total number confined in this prison during the year 
included 584 males and 414 females. At the close of 1856, 
there were 616 persons in custody. ‘The total net cost of the 
prisoners was 167. 1s. 2d. per head, being 22. 9s. 2d. less than 
in 1855. The number of criminal prisoners received at the 
various prisons in the year ended the 30th of June, 1856, 
was 20,931, making a total of 112,235 for five years ending 
in 1856, and a yearly average of 22,447. Of the prisoners 
1787 were under 16 years of age, 1213 under 18, 2843 under 
21, 12,824 between 21 and 50, and 1232 of 50 years and 
above. The net number of commitments in the year was 
19,015. There were 264 sentences to transportation and 
B 
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penal servitude, and 2 to death. The great majority of offep. 
ders expiated their crimes by imprisonment. The Report does 
not present any remarkably salient points. | 

Tue Merropouitan (London) Portce.—The sums received 
for the purposes of the Metropolitan Police for the year ended 
December 31, 1856, amounted to 479,7172. 88. 9d., and the 
expenditure to 434,0812. 16s. 7d., leaving a balance in hand 
of 45,6352. 12s. 2d. The receipts on account of the Police 
Superannuation Fund during the same period amounted to 
61,5852. 3s. 2d.; and the balance of government stock to 
32,9152. 13s. 6d. ; the receipts for the service of the police 
courts amounted to 67,8712. 19s., and the expenditure to 
67,0062. 13s. 5d., leaving a balance of 8652. 5s. 7d, The 
total number of persons belonging to the force on the Ist 
January, 1857, was 8 superintendents, 142 inspectors, 631 
sergeants, and 5056 constables—amounting together to 5847. 

We are very much pleased at being able to state that the 
prisons have been distributed into new districts, in conse- 
quence of the Reformatory Schools being placed under the 
Supervision of one Inspector. They will in future be as 
follows :— 
}. Southern district, including the counties 

formerly comprehended under the “ Home 

District,’ and nine other southern 

counties. . , , ; . . J. G. Perry, Esq. 
2. Midland district, including the mid- 

land counties and North Wales. . . H. P. Voules, Esq. 
3. Northern district, including Scotland 

and the five northern counties of England. Sir John Kineaid. 
4. The Reformatory Schools of England 

and Scotland. . . ' . __ Rev. Syd. Turner. 

There is no change made in the convict department, which 
remains under the management of Colonel Jebb, Capt. O’Brien, 
and Capt. Gambier. be: 

From Zhe Philanthropist for May, we take the following in- 
teresting facts regarding the progress made in urging upon the 
attentionof thecountry, the necessity for Refuges and Industrial 
Schools for girls. In the Record to our December number 
we gave some most important details of the opening of the 
Massachusetts State Industrial School for girls, and we regret 
to find that although we are, in these kingdoms, learning the 
value of such Institutions, yet we are far, very far behin 
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America in this most important development of active philan- 
thropy—that is, if what so materially concerns us all can be 
considered philanthropy. 


Femaue RerormaTory. 

Amid the efforts in behalf of Boys’ Reformatories, girls are in dan- 
ger of being forgotten. Sir Stafford H. Northcote’s Reformatory at 
Pynes seems to have led to the extension of similar help to girls. On 
Monday, 16th March, an interesting scene was exhibited by the lay- 
ing of the foundation-stone of a new Reformatory, in hg me and 
eligible field in St. Sidwell, Exeter, intended for girls, amid a large 
concourse of ladies and gentlemen, from the city of Exeter and the 
county of Devon. The ceremony was performed by the mayor of 
Exeter,Mr. W. Buckingham, and at its conclusion, the mayor having 
announced that the stone was duly laid, the spectators were addressed 
by Sir M. Lopes (High Sheriff of the county), Mr. J. Millord, the 
mayor of Exeter, the Rev. Chancellor Martin, and Sir Stafford H. 
Northcote. 


The following reports of meetings held to afford a protection 
to women and girls willing to fly from those “ stony-hearted 
step-mothers,” the streets, will be read with pleasure by all 
Christians :— 


London Society for the protection of young Females and prevention of 
Juvenile Prostitution. 


The anniversary festival of this valuable Institution was held at 
the London Tavern, on the evening of the 20th of April. J.J, 
Mechi, Esq., Sheriff of London and Middlesex, in the chair. 

After the usual loyal toasts, the chairman effectually addressed 
himself to the advocacy of this Society's claiins. He spoke in high 
terms of the orderly management of the Asylum at Tottenham, where 
he was present at the annual meeting on the 12th of August last, 
and eulogizing the benevolent object of the Society, and the success 
which its efforts had achieved. We presume it was mainly to the 
sterling sense and touching pathos of his remarks that a collection of 
nearly £900. was made on the occasion. ‘This Society is under the 
especial patronage of His Royal Highness Prince Albert. It has been 
established twenty years, with the object of suppressing improper 
houses, and saving young females under fifteen years of age from 
threatened ruin. None are admitted above that age, but many 
others are recommended to the various metropolitan penitentiaries. 

Upwards of 700 children under 15 years of age have been saved from 
ruin since the commencement of the Society, and nearly 400 improper 
houses have been suppressed. There are in the Asylum (which is 
capable of accomodating upwards of 100 inmates) fifty-six at the pre- 
sent time. In regard to the great majority of these children, the 
Committee have every reason to be encouraged ; there are few that 
have not done well, fewer still that have done decidedly ill, and 
upon the whole, the educational training adopted has been of a most 
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satisfactory character. ‘This is the more pleasing, when it is remem- 
bered that all the children sheltered by the Society have been reseved 
from a position of incipient iniqnity, if not of decided vice. All of 
them were upon the verge of a profligate life, and in danger of be. 
coming adeptsin wickedness. 

The Asylum is open for the inspection of ladies every day between 
ten and four, except Sundays. 

The Committee state that several of those who were once inmates 
of the Asylum are now settled in life and doing well; that a consi- 
derable number are in situations provided by the charity ; and that 
many have been restored to their friends ; most of whom are pursuing 
a virtuous life, and maintaining positions of respectability and trust. 
Several have claimed and received the reward for good conduct in 
service. 

The Asylum at Tottenham, frouting the high road to Cambridge, 
is placed within its own grounds, which comprise about three acres. 
The village is cousidered healthy. The Asylum is remarkably so, no 
more than 25s. per year having been expended for medicine for 
seventy children. <A large quantity of vegetables are grown in the 
garden. The playground is large. ‘The house is commodious and 
well adapted. The rooms (thirty-four in number) are large, spa- 
cious and lofty. There is a lodge at the entrance for the porter and 
the gardener. The arrangements of the whole establishments are, 
as far as practicable, complete. There is a matron, under-matron, 
governess, and assistant. 

At six in the morning a bell is rung by the matron for every girl 
to rise and dress. In a few minutes a monitor comes to the matron 
for keys. ‘The shutters and inner doors of the house are opened, and 
sundry girls are quickly occupied, lighting fires, sweeping, and pre- 
paring breakfast. After breakfast the beds are made. At half-past 
six a bell rings, and all the girls go to the lavatory to wash. At 
seven every girl is expected to be in the school-room ready for mor- 
ning worship. ‘The girls are called over and inspeeted, a hymn is 
sung, a chapter read, and prayers offered. Every one in the house 
is expected to be present at family worship. At half-past seven the 
girls assemble in the dining-roem for breakfast, each having six 
ounces of bread and butter, and a pint of cocoa. (This meal is taken 
as are all the others, in the presence of one of the matrons, or assist 
aut teacher.) After breakfast about fifteen of the most efficient girls 
(the servants for the time) are distributed over the premises, in the dit- 
ferent departments of washing, cooking, and cleaning. 1] he rest amuse 
themselves in the school-room, or playground, till a quarter after 
nine, when the school-bell rings, and at half-past-nine its duties com- 
menee, aud are carried on till the first dinner bell rings at half-past 
twelve. At a quarter to one the children dine ; beef, or mutton, - 

oup, with vegetables, constitute the food. Play till two. In schoo 
again from two till half-past four. At five a bell summons them to 
tea, each girl having, as in the morning, six ounces of bread and but» 
ter and a pint of cocoa, which is sometimes changed for coffee or a 

The dinners vary according to a dietary table. Puesday on 

Thursday divine service in the school-room from six to seven. But 
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on the other evenings the girls are allowed to amuse themselves with 
their gardens or needles, as they please, till the bell rings for family 
worship, after which all but about four go to rest. The girls who are 
in school for the time being, and not employed on domestic work, 
have the rudiments of a good and useful education imparted to them, 
beside which they do the whole of the washing and needlework for 
the establishment, both making and repairing. 

On Sunday everything is very quiet, no work is done that can be 
avoided ; a cold dinner is provided. Divine service from eleven till 
half-past twelve in the morning, and from six to seven in the even- 
ing. Scripture reading classes in the afternoon conducted or inspect- 
by the governess ; but in the intervals the children have the opportu- 
nity of walking in the playground, and singing or reading as they 
choose, but they have always the assistant teacher with them when 
the governess is not present. 

Fifty-eight females, under fifteen years of age, are now fed, clothed, 
and educated, and fitted for respectable servitude in the Asyluin at 
Tottenham. Numerous applications are continually being made, but 
no more can be received for want of funds. The Secretary, James 
Beard Talbot, asks ‘ Shall these young creatures continue in sin, or 
shall the committee be encouraged by liberal contributions to rescue 
from ruin those who are asking day after day for admission ?” 

The office of the Society is 28, New Broad-street, City, 


Training Refuge for Destitute Girls, 1, Lisson-street, New Road. 


The seventh annual meeting was held at the Institution on Fri- 
day, April 24th when the annual report was read. This Refuge, 
commenced seven years ago, was one of the first opened to admit 
young girls, wao, either from utter destitution, the depravity of their 
parents, or their own ill- conduct, would be lost but for such a home 
and moral and religious training as is provided for them there, The 
report says :— 

In the general order and good management of the Institution great 
improvement has taken place this last year ; for which credit is due 
to our excellent matron, who has had the care of it during that time ; 
and as her heart is so fully in the work, successful results may be ex- 
pected. She and the assistant teacher (the latter has been working 
faithfully and perseveringly in the Refuge for more than four years), 
have both gained the affection and confidence of the girls, whose 
bright countenances are expressive of the happy life they spend 
here. Amongst many other excellent plans suggested by the matron, 
one has been carried into execution, respecting the girls going out to 
service. When they leave the Refuge for this purpose, everything 
needed in the way of clothing is provided for them ; but in order to 
teach them habits of independence and honesty they are expected, as 
they receive their wages, to repay the committee the suim spent in 
their outfit. This arrangement has answered admirably ; and during 
the year 11/. 16s. has been repaid by the girls gone to service. By 
straw bonuet making 6/. 17s. has been realised this year ; and 9/. 12». 
10/7. by needlework ; making the sum of 16/. 9s, 10d. by industrial 


b 


work. More might be done in this way; but as the girls have to 
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make all their own clothing and bonnets, there is not much time fy 
other work. 

At the commencement of the year there were thirty three girls in 
the Institution. Admitted during the year, twenty-nine; left for 
service, fifteen ; transferred to another Refuge, one ; returned to their 
friends, nine; given back to the misssionary who brought her, one : 
in the cousumptive hospital, one; died, one ; number of girls left in 
the Refuge at the close of the year, thirty-four. One hundred and 
eighty-four have been admitted since the opening of the Institution, 

The Institution has lately received a grant from Government of 
167/., which covers about a fourth of the expenses. The Committee 
hope that friends and subscribers will still continue their aid as here- 
tofore, especially as the grant of 50/, which the Ragged School 
Union has kindly given until now, has beemnecessarily withdrawn, 
on account of the low state of their funds. 

The ladies of the Committee would take this opportunity to ex- 
press their grateful thanks to Mr. Malton, who has most kindly and 
generously given, not merely his medical services, but even a large 
portion of medicine that has been needed, gratuitously to the inmates 
of the Refuge—giving close and constant attention when any serious 
case of illness has occurred. 

As long as there are any such poor outcast girls in our streets and 
at our very doors perishing for want of a helping, loving hand, surely 
neither those who contribute money, nor those who give their time 
and Jabour in carrying out this means for their reseue, will relax in 
their efforts. ‘Those who have neither money nor time to bestow, 
may give their prayers, and for this last and dest gift the Committee 
would especially entreat on behalf of these poor girls. 

Girls are admitted into the Institution solely by the sanction of 
the Committee, which meets the last Kriday in every month, at half- 
past two o'clock, and subject to the following rules :— 

Cases utterly destitute, when there are no parents, or no friends 
willing to pay for their support, to be admitted free. Children un- 
der eleven years of age not admitted unless the sum of 8/. a year is 
paid for them. In cases where there are parents it is expeeted, when 
possible, that they should pay a weekly sum as their circumstances 
may admit. No girl to be removed by her parents or friends from 
the Refuge, but on the days when the Committee meets. No girl 
to be allowed to go home excepting in the ease of any serious illness 
of their relatives. The friends are permitted to visit the girls on the 
first Monday of every month, from four to six o'clock in the after- 
noon. 

Application for admission of girls to be made to the Honorary Se- 
cretary of the Ladies’ Committee, Miss Barrett, 50, W impole-street. 


These facts speak for themselves, but the following able 
article from The Saturday Review, for May Oth, 1857, 1s 
worthy our attention :— 


Public attention is just now called, or recalled, to th 
Penitentiaries—or rather to the necessity of establishing, 


e subject ot 
in a parti 
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cular district of London, a house or houses of immediate refuge for 
titutes. A letter announcing the particulars of the scheme has 
published in the Zimes. It is proposed to plant in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. James’s a refuge for women not of the lowest class— 
in other words, to deal exceptionally with those who, at all hours of 
the day and night, haunt the Haymarket and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Such a plan, merely as a proposition for dealing with the 
opprobrium of a guartier of evil fame which is in every way a disgrace 
to our civilization, must meet with unqualified approval. Its object 
is single and narrow—all that is suggested is the humane and chari- 
table object of giving the unfortunates of the streets a chance of 
breaking through the trammels of their miserable existence. It re- 
commends itself because it proposes but little. It offers a chance to 
those who have none; and it is idle to say either that the offer will 
not be accepted, or that the Sppartonity will be abused, for all this 
is equally true of any scheme of charity. It is simply all that can be 
done with the evil as it stands; and if a single unfortunate is re- 
claimed, enough is gained to justify the experiment. How the pro- 
posed refuge is to be conducted, or how it must be connected with a 
further and more systematic course of reformatory training, and what 
wust ultimately be done with the reformed, it is premature to specu- 
late. AJl such schemes must be, more or less, unsystematic and ten- 
tative. They are attempts, and no more. If we do not see our way 
to the end, or to ultimate success, or to great results, we may at least 
take the first step. And, as far as we can see, what is now proposed 
is sensible enough. It is right to make a distinction of the classes of 
unfortunates—the sort of home offered to the haunters of Ratcliffe 
and Whitechapel must be repulsive to the visitors of casinos and 
dancing saloens. It is right also that the door to reformation should 
be open as wide as possible. Women of this unhappy class are sub- 
ject to the most violent and sudden emotions, for good, it may be, as 
for evil, Impetuous and wayward in their passions, it is the premier 
pas in returning, as in sinning, which tells. A house of reception, 
open night and day, without a single formality, and without giving 
the repentant applicants time to think, is the only way of dealing 
with such a class. Waiting for the next Board-day—be it at the 
Magdalen or the workhouse—has consigned many a woman to the 
streets, and many a man to the hulks. ‘‘ Anywhere, anywhere, out 
of this life,” is a thought which is easily suggested, and as easily dis- 
missed. What we like inthe proposed refuge is, that it is not a whole 
and complete scheme—that it does not aim high, does not claim to be 
a mission, does not propose to regenerate or to reform society, or to 
cope with the diffused and difficult problem of modern civilized life. 
It offers a plank to the drowning, a chance to the lost, and goes no 
further, 

We say this because, in writing or reading interesting essays on 
the causes of our present social state, or on the latent means of cor- 
recting its evils, we run the risk of lightly estimating immediate and 
paramount duties. If we trace the subject too far backward, and 
spend our time in lamenting that our girls are not better taught, or 
that our civilization tends to discourage early marriages, we forget 
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what is our first, perhaps exclusive, concern—those who are perishing, 
body and soul, in Windmill-street and the Haymarket. If we look 
beyond the class of unfortunates now before our eyes, experience, 
reason, statistics, and half-a-hundred other cold and benumbing con. 
clusions about supply and demand and the world’s history, will per- 
haps bring us to the conclusion that the work is a Sisyphian one— 
that we may always be beginning it, but never making much impres- 
sion on the profligacy and misery of great towns. This is true; and 
because it is true, we must cheerfully resign ourselves to the imper- 
fect character of that little success which is all that we shall ever 
meet with, We may hope to rescue an individual here and there, 
but to look for more than this will be to invite disappointment, 
Undoubtedly our school-girls might somehow or other be better 
taught—the class of domestic servants might be better taught. It 
ought not to be, as it is, the ambition of children, and of their mothers 
too, to be milliners instead of cooks. A young couple of good educa- 
tion and standing in society ought to be ready to begin life upon £150 
a year, and to live at Walworth instead of Tyburnia. But the prac- 
tical result of these edifying homilies is to freeze the current of charity. 
It costs less to rail at modern civilization than to deal with its results 
—results which all the homilies in the world will not change. As 
civilization advances, late marriages will become later; and the dis- 
like to domestic service will become greater. But all this has been 
a long time coming over us; and our social state, not being a sudden 
growth, cannot be suddenly remodelled or reformed. The only 
consolation is, that we have not those unhealthy forms of social dis- 
organization which exists in other countries, neither more nor less 
religious or conscientious that our own. The opprobrium of London 
is the state of its streets, at or even before nightfall; and this is traced, 
and with truth, to the fact that our young men do not take to them- 
selves wives early in life, and that our young women prefer needle. 
work to domestic service. But at any rate, great as is this social evil, 
we are not, as in France, brought to that condition in which—early 
mariiages being perhaps more against the tendency of society than 
among ourselves—concubinage is considered a legitimate institution, 
and the union of grisette and clerk is recognised, and rather sanctioned 
than otherwise. Nor, as in America, have we exchanged the home 
of marriage for the boarding-house life. These are actual forms o! 
evil as bad as that greatest vice of social life in England of which re 
are speaking, perhaps even worse. And again, we have heen tol 
that prevention is better than cure; but—to pass over the ugly fact 
that the prevention suggested is distant, difficult, and perhaps _ 
tainable—we are apt, in our speculations about prevention, to forge 
the duty of cure. 
But is prevention altogether unattainable? Or, bec 

a waste of time to rail against a social state which has bee 
and gradual result of a thousand causes, not all of them altog vi 
be condemned—for, to take a single example, late peng teeo 
have a respectable aspect and purpose—are we to do hal is 
with our streets? We do not choose—it is not the Knglish se to 
to deal with or to recognise prostitution ; but are we there eo 
allow things to continue as they are? Very grave and thoug 
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writers, by no means given to unrealities or to sentimentalism— 
authorities in morals and in medicine—assure us that in all sorts of 
ways the regulation of prostitution is a social, sanitary, and religious 

ain. Nor is it foreign to English experience. In the dark ages, 
«the stews” were under police control here in London; and to sav 
that this recognition of evil is a disgrace to a Christian na- 
tion is mere nonsense. We no more legalize prostitution by deal- 
ing with it than we encourage thieving by trying to prevent it. 
Without going to the extent of recommending medical surveillance 
as on the Continent—though this is by no means the failure which 
is commonly asserted—we must say that more could be done by a 
judicious use of police regulations in our streets than is attempted. 
We have every evil which disgraces Continental capitals, and we 
have that horrible life in the streets which is a speciality of London, 
We have the counterpart of the dorettes of Paris—we have our 
Jardin Mabille, and something worse, in our Casinos ; and we have, 
in addition, what is worse than all these put together.. We have 
the open hideous abomination which makes our streets such as no 
other capital in the world would tolerate. That is, we have all the 
licence of the Continent with none of its checks, Not that this is not 
felt. The St. James’s vestry complains of the state of the Hay- 
market, and the parishioners of St. Marylebone complain of a notorious 
street near the New-road; but Downing-street and Scotland- 
yard are, or affect to be, powerless. All that we urge—and it is 
but little—is, that if there must be street-walkers, there is no ne- 
cessity that street-walking should be such as it is. Without recom- 
mending severity, or an undue interference with this evil, it is so 
clearly on the increase that it must be dealt with. It is unques- ° 
tionable that our streets are worse than they were ten years ago. 
We believe that the supply exceeds the demand; and we may there- 
fore safely think of prohibitory checks. And without going 
into the question ef where lies the guilt of originating the class of 
unfortunates, this is undeniable—that for one man who voluntarily 
seeks the haunts, and the victims or instruments, of depravity, half- 
a-dozen are tempted into sin by the licence of our streets, 

On the desirableness of increasing the number of Houses of Re- 
fuge, it may be enough to quote a statement of the Committee of 
the London Penitentiary Association. ‘It seems that no less than 
thirty-six applications for admission to some such asylum were made 
at the office of the Institution alone, and that some of them were 
refused at the existing House of Refuge, for want of room. Eight 
Were not again heard of after their first application—a circumstance 
which proves that if,” as we have argued, “aid be not given when 
itis first asked, it is often not sought again.” 

These eloquent observations are as true as they are just, but 
there is another class of women who require Refuges, not from 
a sinful life, but from the temptations to it—we allude to the 
female workers in factories. I[t is admitted, and deplored on 
all sides, that since the abolition of the horrors disclosed before 


the Committee on Labor in Mines, Factories, with their 
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heterogeneous associations of good and bad, vicious and inno- 
cent, are a fruitful source of vice; but doubtless, many, very 
many, of the evils arising from unavoidable necessity would by 
counteracted if the girls were taught what family duties and 
domestic comfort are, and if those of their own sex, placed by 
Providence in the higher — of fortune, aided in developing 
the good qualities of the well-disposed women and girls en. 
gaged in factory labor. To teach them what home is, with- 
out its jarrings and its squabbles, as the poor too often ouly 
know it, would evidently be a grand movement in the true 
direction. “Das Noth lehrt beten,” says Schamisso, and cer- 
tainly want does, to some minds, and ought to all, to teach 
prayer, but in the wretched state of ignorance of temporal and 
eternal truths in which but too many of our factory operatives 
are buried, want or labor teach nothing but guiltiness. Home 
is no home; there are few pleasures attaching themselves to it, 
and no recollections, save a childhood of sorrow and a girlhood 
of social slavery. Goethe told the story of many a fall when 
he made poor Margaret, relating her domestic hardships, ex- 
claim— 

“ Our bumble household is but small, 

And I, alas! must look to all. 

We have no maid, and I may scarce avail 

‘To wake so early and to sleep so late ; 
And then my mother is, in each detail, 
So accurate.” 

To meet such evils as we have here indicated, the institution 

of which the following is a prospectus, has been founded :— 
FACTORY GIRLS’ HOME. 

It is proposed to open a Factory Gries’ Homes, in Birmingham, 
in the course of the insuing Spring, which shall comprise the fol- 
lowing advantages ;— ; 

Ist. A comfortable and respectacle lodging, at the ordinary rate 
of payment, for female Orphans, and other Girls, whose parents do 
not live within reach of their several places of work. . 

2nd. The means of acquiring that domestic knowledge of which 
factory Girls are often so entirely destitute. ; : 

3rd. The superintendence and training of the inmates in morals 
and religion, by a Lady in every way competant to the task. 

This undertaking is proposed with a view to obviate, In some 
degree, the danger to which young women working In Factories co 
exposed, especially those who have no parents, or whose or a 
at a distance from their employment ; and it 1s hoped that the iio 
tution may become self-supporting, and serve as a model for ot 
establishments of a similar nature. 
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The crying evil of our large towns is being met to a certain 
extent in all parts of England, by the establishment of Penitentiaties ; 
but as the temptations peculiar to factory life doubtless augment 
this sad necessity, something may perhaps, with God’s blessing, be 
effected in the way of prevention, by offering shelter to the weak, 
refuge to the friendless, and protection and kind guidance to all. 

The Factory Home will be conducted by a Lady, who, being 
deeply interested in this undertaking, will devote to it her time and 
attention gratuitously. It will be needful that she should be assisted 
by ahead servant, competent to instruct the Girls in household 
work, cooking, &c. That no feature of a home may be wanting, it 
is also proposed to take two or three very young Orphan Children 
into the house,—experience having shown that nothing so elevates 
the character of a woman, and preserves her from levity of disposi- 
tion, as association with childhood. The realisation of this object 
must necessarily depend on the subscriptions of the charitable. 

A house has te, provided, and gratuitous medical attedance pro- 
mised,—but to carry the scheme into effect, about £100 will be requi- 
red for wages, furniture, and incidental expenses. It is proposed to 
raise this sum by the contributions of those who may approve of the 
object in view. 





We have received two papers, writes Zhe Philanthropist, from M. 

Duepetiaux, the Secretary of the “ Congrés International de Bienfai- 

sauce” which show that our neighbours are alive and doing in the great 

social questions of the day. 

It was decided at the ‘‘ Congrés International de Bienfaisance” 
at Brussels, in September, 1856, to hold permanent sittings; and 
after interchange of correspondence, it has been resolved that the 
second session of the Congrés shall take place in 1857, at Franc- 
fort-on.the-Maine, the situation of which city will facilitate the re- 
union of delegates from all parts of Europe. 

The city of Frakfort has undertaken the duty which is thus impo- 
sed, high] appreciating the honour which this choice confers upon it. 

There has been formed among its inhabitants a committee of 
organization, which in connexion with the committee at Brussels, 
has laid down the following programme of questions, which will be 
submitted to the next assembly :— 

FIRST SECTION. 
‘SBIENFAISANCE. 

1. Objects and limits of public relief. The results of the “ work- 
house system,” 

*. Domestic economy—means of ameliorating and securing the 
future prospects of servants of both sexes. ae 

3. Co-operation of employers for the improvement of the condition 
of their workpeople. Benevolent and prudential institutions in 
connexion with industrial and agricultural establishments. 

4. Means ofremedying the abuse ofstrong drink, and of arresting the 
progress of intemperance. 

SECOND SECTION. 
‘* EDUCATION.” 

1. Means of encouraging, perfecting, and extending popular in- 
struction and education. Compulsory attendance at schools. 
Combination of school instruction with apprenticeship. Patron- 
age of apprentices. 
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2. Infant education— asylums or guardian schools—infant euar 
3. Organisation of elementary, industrial, and agricultural e 
THIRD SECTION, 
‘*CRIMINAL REFORM.” 
1, Physical and moral results of the ‘ cell system” 
countries. 
2. Limits of the application of such a system. 
3. ‘** Tickets-of-leave”—if admissible, on what condition ? 
4. State, progress, and results of reformatory institutions for young 
criminals, mendicants, &c., in different countries. 4G 

The Congress will open on Monday, 14th September, 1857, a 
eleven in the morning; and communications may be addressed ty 
the Secretary at Frankfort, M. le Docteur G. Varrentrapp, Hoch. 
strasse, No, 4, Francfort-sur-le Maine. 

It will be observed that each section is replete with topics neces. 
sarily of the deepest interest to those for whose especial benefit 
‘THe Patanturopist” has been undertaken : and we hope to make 
satisfactory arrangements for recording the results of this very 
interesting endeavour to ameliorate the condition of man, on sound 
and well-digested principles. Our continental neighbours are evi- 
dently not disposed to overlook the baneful influence of intoxication, 
as, in addition to its being a separarte matter for conference in the 
first section, we observe that M. Dutrone, one of the Assembly, and 
honorary councillor of the Court of Appeal at Amiens, has placed 
at the disposal of the “ bureau” of the Congress a gold medal of 
the value of 300 francs (122. 10s ) which, at the next session, should 
be awarded to the author of the best essay on the causes and results 
of intemperance, with a view tu the means of preventing and combating it. 

This offer having been agreed to by the Assembly in 1836, the 
‘‘ bureau” in execution of the office which has been confided to it, 
appeals to persons disposed to co-operate. It would indicate as 
appropriate for discussion the project for solution inserted in pages 
21 to 26, as well as the report presented by the special commission 
charged with the examination of the question of strong drink” in 
the sitting of 18th September, 1856, pages 287 to 307 of the pub. 
lished account of the debates of the Congress (Ist vol.). 

The greatest liberty is, nevertheless, left to writers in treating of 
the question, the preceding being indicated rather as suggestions. 

Without neglecting moral considerations, attention should be 
given to statistics—to economical calculations—to facts drawn from the 
practice and experience of different countries—the necessity and pro- 
bability of curing a veritable social plague which incessantly 
threatens the health and the morality of the working classes, destroy- 
ing a considerable amount of that which should be the people's food. 
Among the remedies the writer will have to consider those of —_ 
order, which find place under the term “ voluntary abstinence, a0 
those of legislative or coercive order, which would end in the inter- 
diction, more or less absolute, of the traffic in strong drink. — , 

The essays must be addressed, post free, before the 15th July, 
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1857, to the secretary of the Congrés International de Bisnis 
M. Ed. Duepetiaux, 22, Rue des Arts, Bruxelles. According to the 
wish of the donor of the prize, the essays must be writt 
French language, and must be accompanied by a sealed 
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taining the name of the author, and endorsed with the motto placed 
at the head of the work. 

The bureau of the Congress will name the adjudicators, and will 
sake the measures necessary to secure the report of the result to be 
wbmitted to the Frankfort Congress at the opening of its sessions 
on the 14th September, 1857. 

What shall we do with our reformed juveniles ? is about as 
creat a puzzle as was the What shall we do with our raw 
waterials? of the Dancing Master in Dombey, to Mr. Toots. 
{ots said, “cook “em ;” but we cannot cook our juveniles ; some 
vill fall into bad habits if set free in England, who would do 
well if sent abroad ; and emigration is the grand and sure 
specific if we could only manage it. 

The following most important letter on this subject, addressed 
by Sit Charles Nicholson, Speaker of the Legislative Assembly 
at Sydney, and Vice Chancellor of its University, to the Rev. 
Rk. N. Russell, has been published in The Law Amendment 
Journal. 

Beachampton Rectory, Stony Stratford, 
24th February, 1857. 

Dear Str—I send you a letter written at the time of the meeting 
of the Reformatory Union at Bristol, last year. It was intended to 
be made public, but did not reach in time. The writer, Sir Charles 
Nicholson, Speaker of the Legislative Assembly at Sydney, will 
shortly be in England again, and will gladly co-operate with the 
iriends of the Reformatory Union in carrying out his suggestions, 
which seem to be most valuable and deserving to be made known to 
all readers of the Law Amendment Journal. 

Yours faithfully, 

he R. Norreys Russe vr. 

(i. W. Hastings, Esq. 

20, King-street, St. James's, 
August 19, 1856. 

My DeaR Str—I regret to say that I find I cannot possibly attend 
the meeting which is to be held at Bristol, on Wednesday ; and 
therefore, in accordance with my promise, now briefly convey in 
‘titing what I should have been glad to have had an opportunity of 
‘tating at length, had I had an opportunity of being present at the 
meeting above referred to. 

Sympathising, as I most heartily do, with the objects of the Refor- 
eye Society, I would gladly give my aid and endeavour to secure 
ae of my friends in promoting the settlement of the boys in the 

ony with which I am more particularly connected. My plan 
Would simply be, to find masters ready to receive as apprentices, on 
srieultural and sheep establishments, boys who, after a certain pro- 
ae here, would be willing or to whom it might be held out asa 
rn to be  ieheal x panes. emigrate. To carry out such a plan 
/stematically, | would suggest the establishment of committees at 
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Sydney and at Moreton Bay, to co-operate with a committee in Lou. 
don; that, through the meena? of the former, persons willin t 
receive lads as apprentices should make their application: and _ : 
it should be the duty of the board in London to make the necessay 
arrangements for indenturing and forwarding the boys to the colony 
‘The expense of the passage should, I think, be defrayed by the 
masters, and should be considered as an advance of wages, The 
period of apprenticeship should, I think, not exceed two years; and 
the amount of wages not be more than £15 a year, out of which 
the passage-money should be deducted—the master, of course, find. 
ing the boy board and lodging. 

This system of apprenticeship which I propose seems to me to be the 
most suitable, reference being had to the social condition of the bovs 
both here and in the colony. No colonist would expend a sum of 
£15 or £16 in defraying the passage of a servant, unless assured of 
his labour for a sufficient period to reimburse him for the outlay. 
On the other hand, looking at the low caste of the boys at the period 
of their emigration, their liability to relapse into old habits if not 
placed under some sort of surveillance, the advantages arising from 
the certainty of their having a home at the moment of their arrival 
in the colony, there can, I think, be no doubt that it is in every 
respect desirable for the boys’ sake as well as the masters’, that they 
should be brought under the operation of such a system. I assume 
that a guarantee would be afforded in the character and position of 
the committee, both in Sydney and London, that the boys would only 
be indentured to respectable masters. I should, as a general rule, 
advise their distribution in country districts, on sheep farms or agri- 
cultural establishments, where they would be detached from those 
evil associations and those incentives to vice, which I lament to say 
exist to a great extent in the larger towns of the colony. 

It is hardly necessary that at present I should go into further 
details. I will, however, communicate with those of my friends who 
are here and in the colony, upon whose cordial co-operation I think 
I could reckon. In the mean time, I shall be glad to ascertain 
whether the scheme generally is one that meets with the assent of 
those most active in promoting the objects of the Society. 

Before concluding, I must add the expression of my conviction, 
that it is indispensable in organizing any plan of emigration, that 
there should, as far as possible, be an equal distribution of the sexes, 
and that concurrently with the sending out of boys, it would be an 
object of the last importance that respectable females, selected from 
the poor-houses or orphan asylums, should be enabled to reach the 
colony under proper guardianship. The passages of these “agit 
might be defrayed from the emigration funds in the hands © 
Government. I look upon it, irrespective of all other consider 
as essential to the well-being of the class of youths sent out, ~~ ey 
should be enabled to make early marriages, and thus acquire ; “| 
domestic ties and feeling springing from the relation of husban oe 
father, under the influence of which I have seen innumera : 
instances of men reclaimed in the colony from profligacy and crime, 
and becoming useful and respectable men. 
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With very earnest wishes for the successful working of the truly 
Christian and philanthropic undertaking in which you are engaged, 
I beg to remain, my dear Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 
C. Nicuo.son. 
The Rev. R. N. Russell, Beachampton Rectory. 


As we write of boys, we are reminded of one who has been 
called The Arnold of the Ragged Schools, Mr. William 
Driver, who knows as much about managing boys as any dozen 
ordinary teachers. ‘The following is a specimen of Mr. Driver's 
style of addressing his young operatives of the Ragged Factory. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DAILY NEWS. 

Srr,—The favourable notice you took on a former occasion of an 
address delivered by Mr. William Driver, the superintendent of the 
Belvedere Crescent Reformatory, encourages me to send you the 
enclosed copy of one given by him on New Year’s eve to the inmates 
of that institution. 

The friends present who heard it felt that it might furnish many 
valuable hints to others similarly engaged, and requested Mr. Driver 
if possible to recall it, which he has quite succeeded in doing. A place 
in your widely circulated columns will ensure that publicity which 
may increase its usefulness.—I am, &c., 


an, 24 DANIEL WELBY. 





AN ADDRESS, &c. 

There are times when anything said or done is better and longer 
remembered than at others. I think the last night of the year is one of 
those times. You will not soon forget to-night. The presents you have 
just received will be carried away with you when you go from here. 
I dare say you will keep them for years, perhaps your whole life. 
Perhaps some new years, even years and years hence, those presents 
will be brought out and shown to your children. The sight of them 
will help you to remember what I am going to say to you. 1 am more 
earnest and more careful in what I am now saying to you, because 
this is the last new year’s eve we shall spend together. Even if I 
should be alive another year, and standing where I am now, J shall 
be looking into other faces and speaking to other ears. Most of you 
will be gone from us, and fighting your way in the world; some of 
you will, perhaps, be thousands of miles away. Any how, try and 
get hold of this, and let it have its effect on you, We, as we are 
how, will never meet again on another new year’s eve. To most of 
you this is my last new year’s address, and this is our last new 
year's meeting. I said, just now, most of you would be out in life 
soon. Do you know all that is meant by those four letters L-1-P-E ? 
When we say of a person, ‘‘ What sort of life does he lead ?” we 
mean, what are his actions? That is one meaning. We use the 
word in another sense when we speak ofa person being alive, not 
dead. Now you don’t want me to tell you that you are alive. You 
feel it. But do you feel this—do you feel that you can’t stop living ? 
No, not even by going into the grave. You must live on and on. 
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You may catch a fatal disease. You may drown yourself, You 
may so injure your body that it will not hold life. Still you must 
live. You may destroy that which holds your life, still you must 
live. Do you wonder at this? Sodol. I can’t make you under. 
stand it. I don’t understand it myself. I believe it. There are 
thousands of reasons why I should; and a glorious thing it is to 
believe. Then, as you must live, whether you like it or not, it js 
worth while paying some attention to the way you will live. As far 
as the grave your way of life is in your own hands. There js 
nothing that I know of that will force you against your will to be 
either good or bad. If you like to waste your life and make yourself a 
nuisance, you can; and there is nothing to hinder you living a 
useful life and dying beloved. Now, then, what are you prepared 
to do for the world? It is all very well for you to talk of getting 
a living, but what are you ready to give in return for your living ? 
Listen to this. Before you ask the world to keep you, you must 
show it that you are worth one kept. Living must not be your 
first thought. ‘* Take no thought for your life what you shall eat.” 
I am not afraid to say those words. I don’t want to smoothe them 
over, either for you or for myself. I want you to take them as 
they stand, and put upon them the plainest meaning. If you go out 
into the world to try how mnch you can get out of it, and how 
little you can give in return, be sure it will be down on you some 
day in a way you won't like. If you let the world see that you are of 
use to it, youneed not fear for your life, Show that your life is of 
value, and you will find plenty to take care of it. Don’t measure 
out your services as if you were afraid of giving too much. Let 
it only be known that you have a clear head, an honest heart, and 
ready hands—that you are willing to do your best to make the world 
better, and you need not fear for a chance. The world will judge 
you by the use you are to it. This is all you ought to ask, and itis 
ail 1 should ask for you. Never mind a knock or two. If when 
you are knocked you only send out the ring of the true metal, the 
world will be pleased to hear the sound. Don’t try how much you 
can get out of the world, but how much you can give to it. My 
boys, I do not want to frighten you; I do not want you to think 
youare going out into a hard-hearted wilderness of a place not 
worth living in, Don’t think the world was made only to dig graves 
out of. It really is not a bit like a wilderness, and I should be sorry 
if you thought so. Don’t be out of heart at the muddles you will 
come across sometimes, nor yet think that any other days were better 
than these. Perhaps the finest thing would be to live when there 
are no muddles, but certainly the next best thing is to live when vine 
are plenty, and to have a hand in clearing them away. Tet 
see many things you will not be able to understand. You may thin 

some are too rich, while others are too poor. That some die yam 
it seems as if they ought to live. Do not worry yourselves ales 
this. Do not be hasty to judge, and above all don’t say any 0 : - 
things are wrong. Ifyou could see the other side of the grave 
well as this, and if you were above all, and could see everything “ 
once, you would be better able to judge. It is enough for you © 
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d yourself and your own duty. I am not saying it is not 
eit ie over the grave of father, mother, and friend, I do 
not say We should not grieve when, for the last time, we look on 
those we love. Itis right to grieve, but grief must not tie our hands. 
The death of some should make us more busy for those who live. 
What if we ourselves die to-morrow, shall that hinder us from 
working to-day ? It is no use saying, “I will not work to-day be- 
cause I may die to-morrow.” What have we to do with the time 
of our death? That is not our business. Our business is the 
work of to-day. Do what is right, day by day, never mind to- 
morrow. Right to-day, right for ever. Now itis time I left off. 
Anew year is before you, may it be the beginning of a new life. 
Patherless and motherless though you be, you are not alone, you 
are not helpless! Around you are the signs of the season reminding 
usof the birth of Christ. Let this comfort and encourage you. 
He came to bring comfort and joy to such as you. But for Him 
the world would be a wilderness indeed. In Him alone is your 
strength. If you have no more than your own strength, you might 
fear to encounter the difficulties and trials of life; but with such 
helpas His you may do anything. ‘ The world is His, and He made 
it.” In all trouble think of this, and never despair. He, your friend, 
your helper, is above all. ‘ In His hands are all the corners of the 
earth; the strength of the hills is His also.” 


RECENT VISIT OF MONS. DEMETZ TO ENGLAND. 


Upon this interesting visit the following remarks have been 
communicated to us :— 


lt may be agreeable to your readers to have a brief account 
of the recent visit of M. Demetz to England, so sadly short- 
ened as it was by the illness and death of a near relative. It 
will probably be remembered that, when M. Demetz was in 
tus country last year, he suffered from a lameness so severe that 
he was obliged to use crutches ; and we feel sure all your friends 
will rejoice to hear that he has recovered from his affliction, and 
lat his former state of health appears completely restored. 

M. Demetz brings very pleasant accounts from Mettray. The 
colonie was never, he considers, more prosperous or more hope- 
lul with regard to its future existence. A large portion of the 
land cultivated by the young colons has lately been purchased 
by the Societié Paternelle for the colonie by means of shares, 
several of which have been taken up by his English friends — 
asource of much gratification to M. Demetz. The present 
nuinber of youths at Mettray is 710; 1,400 have already left 
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the co/onie, nine-tenths of whom have become honest and In- 
dustrious members of society. 

M. Demetz is now engaged in erecting the house which is to 
complete the buildings of the colonie according to its original 
design. It will be devoted to the Lvole Preparatoire, that most 
essential element in his wonderful success. The new building 
will be able to contain thirty-six pupils, in three divisions— 
trades, agriculture, and elementary instruction. This enlarged 
accommodation will enable M. Demetz to educate (as he has 
long desired) ad/ his assistants at Mettray, and thus to prevent 
any {rom being employed in the colonie, on whose peculiar fit. 
ness for their calling he cannot fully rely. 

It may possibly interest your readers to learn the gratifying 
manner in which M. Demetz obtained the money with which 
he is erecting the new building. A short time since, a very 
benevolent French gentleman, who annually bestows large sums 
in charity, asked M. Demetz’s permission to lay before him a 
scheme for profitably employing the pauper children of France, 
Ile consented, a meeting was arranged, and three hours spent 
in discussing the gentleman’s plan, On rising to take leave, 
he said to M. Demetz, ‘* When a man consults his doctor, he 
gives him a fee; when he consults his lawyer, he gives him a 
fee. The time which you have bestowed on me is most valu- 
able to Mettray ; therefore, you must permit me to give you a 
fee’ and, putting a packet in his hand, left the room, On 
opening the envelope, M. Demetz found notes for 5,000f. 
(£200). Shortly afterwards the same gentleman visited Met- 
tray, spending some days with M. Demetz, and thoroughly in- 
specting the codonte. At his departure, he said to him, “1 

gave \ou a fee for the theory of your institution ; you have now 
shown me its practice, permit me then to offer you another. 
The difference in the amount will indicate my appreciation of 
practice above theory.” At the same time, placing in the 
hands of M. Demetz a packet containing 10,000f. (£400). 

M. Demetz was only six days in this country, but in that 
short space of time he paid visits to Mr. M. D. Hill, near Bri 
tol; Lord Leigh, at Stoneleigh, near Kenilworth ; Mr. Wheatley 
B..lme, near Leeds; and the Monastery of Mouut St. Bernard ¥ 
near Ashby-de-la-Zouclhie ; besides seeing several of his friends 
residing in or near London. While at Bristol M. Demetz 
visited a reformatory for girls, lately established at the Convent 
at Arno’s Court, near that city, by the mumificence of a Catholic 
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gentleman residing at Clifton. This institution, now contain- 
ing more than sixty pupils, is placed under the superintendence 
of the nuns of the Convent. M. Demetz inspected the school 
very thoroughly, and gave much valuable information to the 
ladies who have devoted themselves to the restoration of their 
re to a respectable position in society. eats , 

uring bis stay at Stoneleigh, M. Demetz visited the War- 
wick Workhouse and Institution, of course quite new to him, 
and appeared much struck by the order and cleanliness pre- 
served in the presence of age and helplessness. 

He also paid avisit to the Warwickshire Reformatory Insti- 
tution for Boys, and after making a careful inspection of all the 
arrangements, expressed himself extremely pleased with the 
establishment. ‘The master of the Institution spent some time 
at Mettray, studying under the eye of M. Demetz himself. 
The last institution visited in Warwickshire was the Allesley 
Farm-School for Girls, which also met with the approbation of 
M. Demetz. 

He left Stoneleigh in the evening, and, travelling all mght, 
reached Mr. Wheatley Balme’s house next morning, and devoted 
aconsiderable part of the only day he could spend with that 
gentleman to the examination of the neighbouring reformatory 
school at Calder Farm. Leaving Mr. Wheatley Balme’s house 
the same evening, M. Demetz arrived next day at Mount St. 
Bernard’s Monastery, a Catholic reformatory for boys, estab- 
lished by the brothers of that institution. Here he expressed 
himself delighted with what he saw, and on leaving wrote the 
following gratifying lines in the visitor's book: —“ Je suis venu 
visiter cette institution avec un vif interét, et j’en sors avec une 
‘ve emotion, préssentant tout le bien qui se réalisera pour 
lavenir, en ayant pd me convaincre de tout le bien qui a déja 
été obtenu,”* | 

On his arrival in London after his rapid tour, M. Demetz 
received a telegraphic message, which obliged his instant return 
to Paris. This sudden departure deprived the National Refor- 
matory Union of his valuable presence at their meeting, on the 
Yih of May, and also prevented him from fulfilling other en- 
gagements, 


eee 





a came hither greatly interested in the Institution, and I take leave 
of it With deep emotion, fully convinced of what it will accomplish in 
luture by that which it has already achieved. 
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Monsieur Demetz brought with him to England an address 
from the colonists of Mettray to the boys at Red Hill. [tis 
the composition of the colonists, entirely theirs, no master or 
other officer having had anything whatever to do with it. A 
friend, to whom our Records owe much, has procured for ys 
a copy of this address, and has kindly translated it. Referrino 
to the original address our friend remarks :—“ People may 
suppose it was touched up by one of the masters. M. Demetz 
assured me that it is the production of the boys purely—some 
of them, however, he says, ‘ont fait leur Latinité.’ He added 
that he had been accused of injustice in subjecting these lads 
to the same treatment as their companions in a much lower 
rank of life. § But,’ said he, ‘the greater their advantages 
have been, the greater is their crime, and it is no injustice, 
therefore, if they feel the penalty more severely.” The address 
and translation are as follow :— 


Address from the Colons of Mettray to the Boys at Red Hill, 
Mettray, le 29 Avril, 1857. 
Trés chers et bien aimés Fréres, 

Permettez nous de vous donner ce doux nom; car aprés les 
preuves d’amitié vraiment fraternelles dont nous venons d’etre 
objet de votre part pourrait il en etre autrement ? Non, 
croyez le bien, les colons de Mettray woublieront jamais ce 
que leurs fréres de Red Hill ont fait pour eux, et Jes sacrifices 
qu’ils se sont imposés pour leur etre agréables. 

Nous vous remercions bien sincerement des souhaits que 
vous formez pour notre bonheur et pour la prospérité de 
etablissement auquel nous devons notre avenir et le bonheur 
d’etre comptés au nombre des meilleurs citoyens de notre 
patrie pour laquelle vous faites des voeux si ardents. 

Nous vous remercions aussi de tout notre coeur des veux 
que vous formez pour notre bon directeur qui remplit si bien 
le mandat que la Providence lui a confié, pour tous nos dignes 
chefs qui le secondent si bien; se montrent si bons pour nous 
et nuus enseignent le chemin de l’honneur et de la vérter pat 
leur conseils et plus éncore par leurs exemples. 

Aprés avoir demandé et regu l’assentiment de nos supe- 
rieurs toujours si empresses pour nous étre agréables, nous nous 
permettons, nous aussi, de vous offrir un bien faible témoig- 
nage de notre affection toute fraternelle. Nous osons espéret 
que vous voudrez bien agréer la petite souscription que 08 
avons faite en votre faveur. 
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Ne considerez point le montant si minime de cette somme 
mais bien intention qui l’accompagne. 

Nousavons encore present &la memoire la petite féte de famille 
gue vous avez bien voulu nous offrir; cette douce persever- 
ance de votre part nous Imposait une obligation que nous 
sommes leurenx de remplir en vous priant bien instamment 
daccepter aussi un féte semblable a celle qui laisse dans nos 
eeurs de si agréables souvenirs. Nous cimenterons par ces 
échanges si doux notre amitié pour vous que le temps ne peut 
qu augmenter et affirmir, et les Colons de Red Hill et de Met- 
tray renouvelleront, por ainsi dire, ]’alliance que leurs nations 
ont formes pour le plus grand bien du monde entier. 

Suyez notre interpréte aupres du digne Directeur que la 
Providence vous a donné, et veuillez lui exprimer les sentiments 
que fait naitre dans nos cceurs son devouement pour une @uvre 
appelée a rendre de si grands services a |’humanité. 

Veuillez agréer, Chers Fréres l’assurance de notre sincere 
amitié, 

Pour tous les Colons de Mettray, 


Chaudezon. Rousseau. T. Devau. 

H. Damezin. Robert. E. Guerin. 

Brulé. Gegaud. 
TRANSLATION. 


From the Boys at Mettray to those at Red Hilt. 
Mettray, April 29th, 1857, 
Dear Brothers, 

Allow us to address you by this endearing title, for how can 
we do otherwise, after the proof of fraternal love we have just 
recelved from you. 

Be assured that the Mettray lads will never forget the kind- 
hess shown them, nor the sacrifices made in order to give them 
pleasure, by their brethren at Red Hill. 

We thank you heartily for the kind fecling you express on 
our behalf, and on that of the Institution to which we owe all 
our hopes for the future, and the happiness of being reckoned 
your country among her worthy clildren—that country for 
Which you offer such ardent prayers. 

We thank you from our hearts also for your good wishes 
for our beloved Director, who so nobly discharges the duty 
entrusted to him by Providence—for all our excellent Chiefs 
Who aid him so well, and are so kind to us, and who teach us 
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to follow the path of honor and of virtue by good counsel 
and still more by their example. 

Having asked and obtained the consent of our masters, who 
are always anxious to give us pleasure, we wish on our part to 
offer you a small proof of our warm and brotherly affection, 
We venture to hope that you will kindly accept the little col- 
lection we have made for you, trusting that you will overlook 
its very small amount, and think only of the good will which 
accompanies it. 

We still remember the little festival you were so good as to 
procure for us; your unwearying kindness imposed a debt 
upon us, which we rejoice to have an opportunity of repaying, 
and we most earnestly beg you to allow us to provide for you 
a similar entertainment to that which has left so agreeable an 
impression upon our memory. By these affectionate inter- 
changes we shall cement the bonds of that friendship which 
time can only increase and strengthen ; and thus will the boys 
at Red Hill and at Mettray, redouble—if we may so express 
ourselves—the alliance which their countrymen have formed for 
the advantage of the whole world. 

Will you express for us to the excellent Director whom 
Providence has given you, the deep respect excited in our 
hearts by his devotion to a cause destined to confer such great 
benefit upon the human race ; and accept, dear Brothers, for 
yourselves, our most affectionate remembrances. 

Signed in the name of all the boys at Mettray, 
Chaudezon. Rousseau. TT. Devau. 
H. Damezin. Robert. HE. Guenn. 
Brulé. Gegaud. 


Five essays on reformatory subjects, and to which the prizes 
of the Reformatory and Refuge Union were awarded, have 
just been published, and are sold at the Book Society, Pater- 
noster Row, and cost, singly, three pence, or the five, pos 
free, thirteen pence. The successful candidates were Miss 
Carpenter, Mr. Julius Benn, Miss Jane Sliman, Mr. E. Har- 
ries, and Mrs. Edmonds. The Union has also published a list 
of the Reformatories of the United Kingdom, price one sh : 
ling, from which we take the following « Alphabetical RN 
of Reformatory and Industrial Institutions of the Unite 


Kingdom :— 


’ 




















FOR MALES, 
















































































; i 
3 . 9 
2 ES ES Es | 
No. NAME OF INSTITUTION, e3 $3 Ages of 
o ° 
~ “5 Inmates. 
ce Agricultural Colony, or Reformatory School - 1856 00 | Under 16 
9 | “Akbar” School Frigate - - - - - 1856 300 12 to 16 
8 | Bedfordshire Reformatory - - - + 1857 25 8 to 16 
4 | Berks’ Reformatory School “ee. ek es 1855 36 Under 16 
s | Birmingham Reformatory Institution — - - 1853 50 | 8 to 16 
6 | Blythe House Reformatory School - - - 1855 72 Under 16 
7.| Bradwall Reformatory School - - - - | 1855 40 | Under 16 
g | Bristol Industrial School - - 1849 3L | Wto ls 
yg | Buxton Juvenile Reformatory School - - | 1855 409 Under 16 
10| Calder Farm Reformatory School - - - | 1855 | 32.) lv to 16 
| Cambridge Industrial School - — - - = | 1856 ; 50 | 18 told 
12| Castle Howard Reformatory -— - ese | 1855 | 40 | About I4 
13 | Devon and Exeter Reformatory Farm School - 1855 30 Under 16 
14| Dorset Reformatory School for Boys - - | 1857 20 Under 16 
15 | Essex Reformatory School - : - - | 1857 30 | 7 tu 16 
16 | Glasgow House of Refuge for Boys - - - 1837 400 | 7 to 17 
17 | Hampshire Reformatory School - - - | 1855 30 | 8 to 16 
18 | Hardwicke Reformatory - - - - - 1852 30 | 7 to 16 
19 | Hurst Refuge and Industrial School - - | 38865 2 | I4toly 
20 | Kingwood Keformatory School - - - - | 1852 50 | Under 16 
21 Leicestershire Juvenile Reformatory . - | 1855 a0 |; 10 to 16 
92 | Manchester and Salford Reformatory . - | 1854 20 | 10 tol7 
23 | Newcastle-upon-Tyne Reformatory School - | 1854 Gl | Under 16 
24} Northamptonshire Reformatory - - - | 1856 25 | 9 to 14 
25 | Perth Male School of Industry- - - - | 1843 50 Under 16 
26 Philanthropic Society’s Farm School ~ - | ae 300 10 to 18 
27 | Reformatory School of the Burghal Parish of | 1856 80 Various 
Edinburgh 
'98| Sutcliffe Industrial School - - - ~ | 1848 32 9 to 20 
29} Warwickshire Reformatory Institution - a7 1856 40 Under 16 
30 | Woodbury Hill Reformatory - - - . 1856 25 Under 16 
31 | Yorkshire Catholic Reformatory School - = - 1856 40 LO to 15 
} Sa) er Pa 
FOR FEMALES. 
1} Allesley Reformatory Farm for Girls - - ) 1856 ; 12 {| 9to I+ 
2 | Belfast Ladies’ Industrial School for Girls- - 1849 | 200 | Over 9 
3 | Birmingham Girls’ Reformatory - - 1854 | 50 8 to 16 
4/ Cork Ladies’ Dormitories and !ndustrial Insti- 1856 | 30 10 to 16 
tution 
5 | Glasgow House of Refuge for Females -  - 1815 270 | 8 to 2% 
6 | Ladies’ House of Refuge for Destitute Girls 1844 | 8940 | 6 to 14 
7 | Perth Female Reforinatory School of Industry - 1843 | 45 7 to il 
8 | Red-Lodge Girls’ Reformatory School - - 1854 | 50 8 to 16 
9 | Sheriff Watson's Female Industrial School - 1843 | 90 | Various 
10} Toxteth Park Girls’ Reformatory School - - 1854 | 22 | 12tol8 
11} West Riding Female Refuge and Reformatory 1848 24 | Over l7 
School 
| i 
MALES AND FEMALES, 
1| Aberdeen Industrial School Association - - | 1851 150 | 6tol3 
2| Ayr Ragged Industrial Schools- —- - - 1849 100 | 5to 14 
8 | Birmingham Free Industrial School - - - 1846 100 | Over 7 
4 Bonmahon Industrial Printing School - — - | 1851 80 | 10 to 18 
5| Bristol Ragged School - - - = - | 1846 ae 3 to 18 
6 | Chester Industrial and Ragged School Society 1852 150 | Various 
7 | Dale Cottage Industrial School- - -— - | 1853 100 | 6 told 
| 8} Dumfries and Maxwelltown Ragged and Refor- | 1847 100 | 6 told 
matory School 
| | Edinburgh Original Ragged Industrial Schools - 1847 230 , Stold 
10 | Glasgow Industrial and Reformatory School - 1847 200 | 7 to 18 
| 11 | Inverness Industrial Ragged School- - - | 1852 50 6 to 15 
| 12 | Ipswich Ragged Industrial Schools - - - | 1849 | 150 | Various 
| 13 | Liverpool Industrial Ragged Schools - - | 1849 | 150 Various 
| 14) Paisley Ragged School - - + -  - | 1850 100 9 to 14 
| 15 | Stranrear Industrial and Reformatory School - 1850 | 100 , 9to 16 
| 16 | United Industrial School of Edinburgh - — - 1847 | 260 7 toll 
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| SUMMARY. 


a 2,554 inmates. 


31 Institutions for Males, with accommodation for 
853 Inmates- 


1i Institutions for Females, with accommodation for - - 
16 Institutions forMalesandfemales, with accommodation for 2,220 inmates. 
Total 58 Institutions—-having accommodation for - «= 5,407 inmates 
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The chief publications on the Reformatory question 
which have come before us in the past quarter are Mr. 
Recorder Hill’s book, Zhe Lepression of Crime, reviewed at 
length in the ninth paper of our present Number, and The 
American Journal of Education for March, 1857, Vol. IL, 
No. 8. This most valuable periodical is edited by Henry 
Barnard, LL.D., it is published quarterly (288 pages), and 
can be procured from Triibner and Co., 12, Paternoster Row. 
The subscription is fourteen shillings per annum. The num. 
ber before us contains portraits and memoirs of Wichern and 
of William Russell, a native of Glasgow, but author and 
editor of numerous school books of great value in America, 
We can recommend this publication to all readers of our Re- 
cord as being one of the most useful, able, and interesting 
serials connected with Education and Reformation yet placed 
before us: full notices are given of all the important events 
connected with these subjects occurring in the United King. 
dom, and in Europe. All communications are to be addressed 
to Dr. Barnard, care of F. C. Brownell, 29, Asylum-street, 
Hartford, Connecticut. The following notice, from the Jour. 
nal, may prove usefu] to some of our friends :— 

RerorMatTory Conrerence aT NEw York.—A Convention to 
be composed of representatives from each House of Refuge and Re- 
form School in the United States, will meet in the Chapel of the New 
York House of Refuge, on Randall’s Island, on Tuesday, the 12th 
day of May next, at 10 o'clock, a.m. The Delegates will assemble 
at the rooms of the Children’s Aid Society in Clinton Hall, Astor 
Place, at 9 o'clock, a.m., where a Committee will be in attendance 
to accompany the Delegates to Randall’s Island. 

Oxiver S. Strona, Committee on the Part 
IsRaEL Rvusskt1, tof N. Y. House of 
Wiuram M. Ricuarp, ) Refuge. 

In the Record of our last number we printed a very admirable 
report of a most excellent establishment, the Saint Joseph's 
Industrial Institute. The following further notes on it have 
been presented to us, this month, June :— 

Industrial training for the children of the poor—its imperative 
necessity—the means and methods of its accomplishment are without 
doubt the leading features of the question of the day. Cardinal 
Wiseman’s most eloquent discourses have lately turned upon the 
want of institutions founded upon such principles. The Prince 
Consort presiding at a meeting held for the purpose of enquir- 


ing the best means of keeping the children who would eens 
school at nine or ten years of age longer under instruction, pia”. 


declared that nothing of permanent advantage could be effected tor 
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them without the adoption of a systein fitted to combine industrial 
training with school learning: Mary Carpenter, Mr. Hill, and other 
noble originators of the Reformatory movement in England, acknow- 
ledging this first principle, devote their energies to its development. 

The children are after all the most important class of the commu. 
nity. Pro bono publico, they must be minded. There isno longer a 
doubt of that. Legislators and political economists perceive at last 
that it is somewhat too expensive to let the neglected, starving child 

ow into the idle vagabond, the hardened villian of maturer growth. 

moralist knows full well that in habit is the chief strength of 
character: the well-instructed, tenderly cared-for child, turning by 
natural progress into the honest, useful member of society. 
While the Christian man believes that if the children for whom his 
Master has declared the Kingdom of Heaven is predestined are neg- 
lected, ill-treated, left a pray to full-grown depravity, there is little 
hope for a country whose law-givers are insensible to so vital a res- 
nsibility, still less for himself if he do not seriously and with strong 
eart put himself to the task, and by word and deed, by brain work 
and hand-work supply the neglect of an inert public, and a most 
tardy legislature. 

A better day is coming, Much has been ill-done or half-done. 
We must now, after centuries of blind groping and much loud complai- 
ning, and many lamentable failures, begin at the beginning. Goverr- 
ment must do something. Individual exertion will do more. The 
masses are not yet stirred to give even a passing thought to whac 
concerns their interest so materially, But the thinkers of the land 
are preparing the way. The true workers who are awake and 
abroad before the dawn, have already laid their hand to the plough, 
and honour a thousand fold by given to them, for they have not 
waited for the long deferred justice of legislative enactments, the 
strong incentive of public opinion, or the ever precious eympatny of 
true hearts, but have set to work alone, doing from day to day what 
they might, if it were only with the hope of saving one poor girl, one 
abandoned child—working in a word as individuals, while awaiting 
anxiously what sooner or later the aggregate intelligence of earnest 
minds must necessarily accomplish of permanent good. 

For these reasons it is that we have been for some time watching 
with a special interest, the struggling progress of an almost unknown 
institution in one of the most obscure corners of this city, Our 
readers no doubt remember that some account was given of St. 
Joseph's Industrial Institute in our last Record, and are conse- 
quently aware of the object of the founders, but the general ublic haye 
iy to know and to sympathise with the efforts which are being made 

y the managers of that institution, for the poor of the wretched 
neighbourhood in which it is located. . 

It would shock us from its very strangeness to see how little 
People think of giving their meed of help to such objects, if we did 
not know that, asin this case, the originators and workers are gene- 
rally too anxiously engaged with the details of every day manage- 
ment to talk much about their plans and hopes, or in any way. to 
B've time and thought to the task of attracting attention or enlisting 
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patronage. People do not know what a mine of good lies unworked 
at their very door ‘They do not understand what great things 
could be done, if they would only help along what is alreai 
in progress, But we say it is a hard thing that when some fo, 
devotedly give their lives, and hearts, and brains to the advancemey; 
of so noble a work, they should, in addition be hampered, by coy. 
stantly recurring pecuniary difficulties and embarrassments, ~ 

The managers of St, Joseph’s are met at every step by wants and 
hinderances so numerous and so minute as to be almost ludicrous, 
For example, there are but two chairs in the whole establishment ' 
so that if three lady visitors should happen to arrive together, the 
‘‘embarras du richesses” would not be the complaint of that day, 
The children, besides learning the mysteries of crochet work, are 
obliged to practice the art of ingeniously keeping out of harm’s way 
their spools, needles, and other working apparatus, for they have no 
tables, as in other schools, on which they conld range their materials 
in order. The very forms they sit on are borrowed from the neigh- 
bouring chapel on Monday, and again returned on Saturday. The 
beds are subject to sudden downfalls : two rather heavy girls having 
sometimes, on account of the searcity of blankets, to sleep together 
on too frail a superstructure. 

These may seem small things, but the managers are cramped in 
every way. ‘The washing does not pay because they cannot take in 
a larger supply. According to the vulgar saying,the question is “as 
broadas it’s long”—If they had more washing,they could keep a better 
house, and if they had a better house,they could take more washing, 
the same supervision being sufficient for a much larger establishment. 
They have no airy yard or fresh grass plot for drying ; every separate 
article has to be tediously pinned on a line, to be drawn aloft to take 
advantage of an hour’s sunshine. When the weather is bad,the clothes 
of 120 students have to be dried and aired in the various small rooms 
of the house, as well as in the larger school-room which is occupied 
by the children at nine o'clock in the morning, and not vacated by 
them until five o’clock in the evening. 

The ironing, sorting, and bagging of the clothes, is got through 
in a space so small that it reqnires no prophet to tell that there is 
danger in this respect even as regards the health of the inmates, and 
then the want of a little garden is most seriously felt. If the girls 
have half an hour’s rest from their hard work, and long for a breath 
of fresh air, they must go in search of it into the open street, oF 
throught the infected dinginess of a back lane. The little children 
who, after leaving the schools of the Sisters of Charity or the Nati- 
onal Schools, come into the Industrial at three o’clock to “ learn 
the stitch,” have to sit down in a dull class-room instead of being 
turned into a pleasant spot of green to work cheerily for an hour or 
two; while those who come early in the morning, and spend the 
entire day in the school, most injuriously suffer the want of an 
hour’s recreation during their long attendance. 

A commodious house and a small enclosed garden, are In “< 
absolutely necessary for the carrying out of the system, and it 1s a 
right to let the public know how much is marred by the mere want 0 
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funds to secure this desideratum. ‘The managers may well envy 
Mary Carpenter's good fortune ; for they have found no noble lady 
benefactor to free them from the trouble of the rent,which by the way, 
it would appear is not exclusive an * Irish diticulty." But although 
they might have long to wait for an instance of such charitable inter- 
ference in their regard, we cannot but hope that the limited aid of 
many may do for them what could not be expected from the muni- 
ficence of an individual. The public have often given generous 
encouragement to what was only a speculative good, and often 
substantially supported institutions which only engaged to do the 
uarter of what is here realised. 

It is no small thing to receive within a very few months four girls 
from a reformatory, to associate them once more with the honest, 
industrious, and virtuous of their own rank, to keep their secret for 
them, or if by their own will, or from want of caution, their antece- 
dents became known, to secure them the continuance of the regard 
and respect of their associates who had never been stained with 
crime, giving them, in fine, a far better chance of advancement in 
the world on leaving the Institution than if their last referrence had 
been the reformatory. 

Neither is it a mission of unimportant issue, but of the deepest sig- 
nificance, to take poor girls directly from the Workhouse. There are 
in St. Joseph’s at present two young girls, who having lost their 
health in service, were obliged to go to Hospital, and after long 
illness, finding they had lost what money and clothes they possessed, 
seemed doomed to a life-long detention in the Union. After years 
of patient endurance, and we might say of heroic resistance to all the 
contaminating influences and hourly temptations to which it is well 
known poor girls are exposed in that motley gathering of the irre. 
trieveably miserable and the professedly vile, they have been most 
unexpectedly rescued, have tasted once more the joy of promised 
independence, have had their filthy rags changed for the decent 
clothing provided by the Institution, and within a few weeks have 
gone back, how changed in look and feeling! to visit some old 
companions in the Poorhouse, bringing no doubt by their very ap- 
pearance, a ray of hope to more than one dweller in that wretched 
prison-house. 

Surely, if people only saw such things done, if they had only once 
helped in such an instance, to bring from death to life, to rescue 
from torpor and despair and most fearful danger,those whose self-im- 
posed duty it is to accomplish such christian deeds, would not want com- 
panions in their daily ministrations, or the means of a more extended 
beneficence. All this has been done, and more. Several girls, after 
a longer or shorter probation in the institution, have been provided 
with situations in private families. With perhaps one exception, 
we are assured that no girl has ever entered the institution, who did 
not, by the fact, make a great step towards respectability and comfort, 
and not one has left without gaining a still better position. The 
matron rose directly from the most abject poverty, and the appoint- 
ment of the workmistress brought prosperity to a whole family. 
Vith respect to the children of the school, the wonder is that so 
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many have been coaxed to give up their vagrant habits, and induced 
to attend regularly. It tells much for the teachers’ system of 
loving care, and bears strong evidence of the fine nature of the 
Irish children that so much has been done. Anyone acquainted with 
the locality in which the Institution is situated, and the manners and 
customs which prevail there, will understand the difficulties which 
have to be encountered. The children for the most part lead an out 
of door existence, running to and from the canal with cans of water,or 
straying about the side lanes under the pretence of minding the 
neighbours’ ehildren. The parents, when asked why they do not 
send them to school, frequently reply that they are too poor to do 
so! meaning that they cannot afford to do without the odd half. 
pence acquired by these desultory avocatious. The*children more. 
over are singularly independent of parental authority, go to school 
or absent themselves as they please ; always, when they have a taste 
for learning, exercising the liberty of chosing what school they shall 
patronise. It is a continual grief to the patrons of St. Joseph's that 
they cannot gather in the whole community of young children; give 
them a morsel of bread and a mug of milk, and so gain possession of 
them for the whole day. This not being practicable under present 
circumstances, they are forced to be content withthe consolation which 
the progress of their limited classes affords them. From our first 
visits to the present time we have remarked a very great improve. 

ment. The order of the school is wonderful. There is no loud 
talking, no rude conduct, no tossed heads, no dirty bibs. The kind 

lady teachers tell us that all this has been effected by very simple 

means. At certain intervals an equal number of small bone buttons 

are given out to each child in the school; say twelve for a stock in 

trade. For every fault, every inattention, irregularity, want of 
neatness, one or more buttons are taken, and for every example of 
the contrary qualities a proportinate number is given. On_parti- 

cular days these buttons are publicaly counted ; a badge of distine- 

tion bestowed on the largest proprietor, and rewards given to the 

next best in due order. The eflect is extraordinary. The blue 
ribbon of the School is as eagerly sought as any blue ribbon in the 

kingdom ; and the prosperity of the Institution can at any moment 
be calculated by the increased circulation—of buttons. 

Our neighbours on the other side of the Channel will understand 
the full significance of these details. They are in advance of us, 
and have commenced to work, before we in Dublin have well 
begun to look about us. The patrons of St. Joseph's tell us that 
they have received more gratifying encouragement from them than 
froin their own citizens. Mr. Alfred Hill, during a recent visit to 
Dublin, found time to inspect the Institution, was much pleased 
with the general working of the system, and deeply interested in 
the hopes and plans of the foundress. Cardinal Wiseman, 1n a series 
of lectures on ‘* Crime and Education,” spoke so decidedly of the 
folly of any but Industrial Education for the poor, and so stenu- 
ily urged the necessity of doing for the yet innocent children of 


the lower class what has been effected by the Reformatories for the 
criminal portion, that the ladies’ patronesses of St. Joseph’s cou 
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not refrain from enclosing a report to his Eminence. In return 
they required the following acknowledgement :— 

« Cardinal Wiseman returns his sincere thanks to the patronesses of 
St, Joseph's Industrial Institute for their kindness in forwardin 
to him their interesting report. He fully associates himself wit 
them in prayer, best wishes, and entire approbation of their chari- 
table efforts, which he cordially prays God to bless, together with 


them. 
London, 18th April, 1857.” 


We do not consider it necessary to write at any length on 
the Industrial Schools’ Bill, on the Reformatory Schools’ Bill, 
or onthe Transportation Bill. Our readers have already made 
up their minds upon these two measures ; even whilst we write, 
the National Reformatory Union, at its Annual Meeting, is dis- 
cussing the questions in all their bearings. In our opinion a 
more ill-advised and mischievous attempt at legislation than 
the Reformatory Schools’ Bill was never yet introduced to the 
House of Commons; and we believe that the objections 
advanced against it by Miss Carpenter and by Mr. Recorder 
Hill, in their letters recently published, are unanswerable. 

With regard to the Transportation Bill, it is simply an 
attempt to shuffle out of a difficulty caused by official mis- 
management, and arising from the neglect and ignorance of Sir 
Richard Mayne, the stupidity of the Home Office, and the 
general incapacity and blunders of Sir George Grey, and the 
contagion of his inefficiency. 

The Industrial Schools’ Bill we believe to be an admirable 
Bill, and wants but one section —namely, a provision securing 
the transmission, as a matter of right, (and upon the order of 
transmission) of children to a school managed by persons of 
the same religion as that professed by the parents of the child, 
and when the parents cannot be discovered, to such school as 
the child may desire. From our knowledge of the gentleman 
who drew up this Bill, we are perfectly satisfied that he saw 
no danger to the faith of any body of Christians, but for our 
own parts we could never consent to the extension of the Bill 
to Ireland, unless such a section as we have indicated were 
troduced. If introduced, and with some slight mortifications, 
we believe there are few meu of intelligence in Ireland who 
_— not rejoice at the passing of an Irish Industrial Schools’ 

ct. 

From the proposed Educational Conference to be held in 
London the 22nd, 23rd and 24th of June, much good may be 
expected. We understand that a paper on Ignorance and 
Crime, by Miss Carpenter, is to to be read at the Meeting. 
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From The Third and Fourth Annual Reports of the Birming. 
ham Reformatory Institution, we learn that the Reformatory is 
making satisfactory progress, and although Mr. Ellis has re. 
signed his office of supetintendent, it is believed that his 
successor, Mr. Humphreys, will conduct the School carefully 
and ably. From the Reports we extract the following impor- 
lant passage :— 

The following items constitute the exact weekly charges incurred 
in maintaining each inmate of the Institution during the year 1856, 


The previous and future expenses may be estimated upon the same 
basis :— 


 « 
Board and General House Expenses . . . 4 93 
Clothing. . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ' - I 3 
Salaries ° : ° : : : ° . 2 5% 
Repairs to Furniture, &c. . : ° 0 8 
Incidental Expenses. ° ‘ : 0 9 





Total Weekly Cost of each Boy . ; . 10 04 


The above statement includes salary and board of the agents who 
are employed, 

While deeply impressed with the necessity for Reformatory In. 
stitutions, and convinced of the benefits which have resulted from 
them, your Committee feel that they ought not to pass over alto- 
ether without notice, the serious objection which is frequently made, 
that their very success affords a premium for crime. 

Your Committee conceive that this objection refers more to the 
manner in which these Institutions may be conducted than to the 
principles upon which they are based; for, as it cannot be denied, 
there is avery large and increasing class of juvenile delinquents 
growing up in all our great towns, to the serious peril of the commu- 
nity, it will scarcely be asserted that no attempt of any kind should 
he made to reform them. The danger is, lest too much should be 
lone. 

The Committee are fully alive to this danger, and they desire to 
guard against it, by preserving the utmost plainness and simplicity 
in the arrangement of the buildings, and in the dress and dietary 
of the inmates ; to maintain a strict but kind discipline ; to insist 
upon regularity and industry; to aim at improvement of the 
character by careful, moral, and religious training ; and, at the 
same time, to afford no high degree of education beyond reading, 


writing, and ciphering, and so much industrial instruction as may be 
sufficient for obtaining an honest livelihood, but not to = 
superior advantages to those usually enjoyed by children of the 
working classes. 


Tur Hux, what a sensation of horror the word pengnres 
how fully one agrees with Lord Brougham when he writes, ! 
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his noble paper, Zhe Jnefficiency of simply Penal Legislation, 
read at the First Provincial Meeting of the National Con- 
ference, —*‘ The utterlyexecrable,the altogether abominableHulk 
moored in the face of the day which it darkens, within sight 
of the land which it insults, riding on the waters which it stains 
withevery unnatural excess of infernal pollution, triumphant over 
all morals!’? There is, however, one Hulk which makes 
bright even the face of day, and that is The Akbar, of which 
our readers have already heard. At Mettray they have the 
section of a ship, on land, and the boys are exercised on it, 
but rather as a species of gymnastics; The Akbar, on the 
other hand, is a real ship, on, as Sir William Curtis used to 
say, “its native element.” Through the kindness of a 
Liverpool friend, we have received the following account of a 
day spent on board; it is copied from Zhe Liverpool Courier, 


of May 27th, 1857, and is entitled Zhe Arabs of the 
Akbar :— 

The history of this institution may be briefly stated. Two or 
three years ago general attention was drawn to the sad prevalence 
of juveriile crime, and a society for its prevention was formed in this 
town under the title of the Liverpool Juvenile Reformatory Associ- 
ation. The first principle laid down was, that the institution should 
be conducted entirely on Protestant principles, so far as the religious 
portion of the training was concerned, and upon this understanding 
the association was brought into operation. The next principle 
adopted was that the experiment should be tried upon boys alone at 
first, and that these boys should be bred to the habits of a seafaring 
life. There was double wisdom in this—a seafaring life, after the 
necessary probation, would more effectually separate the boys from 
their former bad companions, and therefore be more likely to secure 
a permauent reform ; and in teaching boys to be sailors, the promo- 
ters of the institution rendered a real service to the country ; for to 
the cultivation of seafaring habits can we alone look for a mainte- 
nance of our national independence and of our naval supremacy. 
The Admiralty granted for the purposes of a school frigate the Ak- 
har, which had Jain here useless for many years as a lazaretto. The 
Akbar was originally a fifty-gun frigate, built in the East Indies by 
the celebrated Jamsetjee Bomanjee, and called for some time the 
Cornwallis. Upon getting possession of this very suitable craft, the 
committee went to work to make the necessary alterations and re- 
pairs required to render her quite fit for their purpose. In this way 
about £2,000 of the money subscribed has been expended to the pre- 
sent time, and as a training school the Akbar is now almost perfect. 
We have before described the system pursued on board: it is that of 
4man-of-war. The boys are divided into two watches, port and 
starboard, and subdivided again into forecastle men, foretop, maintop, 
and mizentop men, aud the afterguard. They are under the abso- 
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lute control of a superintendent, who ranks not lower than a com. 
mander in the royal navy, and he is assisted by a schoolmaster, boat. 
swain, second boatswain, carpenter, steward, cook, master-at-arms 
and two seamen, all, with the exception of the schoolmaster, formerly 
belonging to the royal navy. The system of discipline is carried 
out with a view of /eading the boys, rather than driving them, to be 
good ; but # strict obedience to orders is enforced. It is difficult to 
describe by any fixed rules how this should be done, so as to render 
wild spirits amenable to the requirements of order and morality, 
without tyrannising over them ; but those who doubt the possibility 
of doing it should pay a visit to the Abkar. 

Hitherto the Abkar has, partly from motives of economy, been 
moored in the centre of the Great Float, at Birkenhead, but as the 
Float has shortly to be run dry, in order to be deepened, it became 
necessary to remove into the river, (where it was originally intended 
that she should be placed,) rather earlier than the committee had 
contemplated. The expense of laying down moorings has been gen- 
erously borne by the Admiralty, who sent round one of the sloops, 
usually employed in that service, and this vessel has placed two an- 
chors down in the Sloyne, off New Ferry, to which the Akbar is now 
moored. The removal took place on Monday last. At six o’clock in 
the morning the order was given to “‘ cast off” from the great buoy 
in the Float to which the Akbar has hitherto been attached, and the 
hauling through the Egerton and Morpeth Docks, to get to the river 
entrance of the latter, commenced. The river gates opened a little 
hefore eleven o'clock, and long before that hour the Akbar was wait- 
ing with her nose ready to push through as soon as the way should 
be clear. ‘Two of the Liverpool Steam Tug Company's boats were in 
attendance to tow the frigate to her anchorage—the Victoria and the 
Pilot ; but whether their services were rendered gratuitously, we are 
not aware. Probably they will not be charged for. A party of 
ladies and gentlemen connected with the institution crossed from the 
Landing-stage to Woodside in the eleven o’clock boat, and were only 
just in time to get on board the Akbar as she passed through the 
gates much earlier than expected. ‘The old frigate looked very well, 
being “dressed out” in flags from stem to stern. The French tri- 
colour—the famous “red, white, and blue’—fluttered in the fresh 
breeze from her foremast head ; the red ensign of England and the 
ship's burgee from the main; and the American “ jack ” from the 
mizen. Just as the vessel moved through the gates, the youngsters 
sprang up aloft, manned the yards, sang a verse of “God save the 
Queen,” and cheered most lustily and loyally. A very large concourse 
of people were spectators of this scene from the quays and the wit- 
dows of the houses looking upon the docks, attracted by the gay 4p” 
pearance of the stout old ship, and the circumstance that a lau 
a rather difficult character was to take place at high water from the 
yard of Messrs. Brisbane, which adjoins the dock entrance. Fortu- 
nately the weather was bright and sunny at the time, and the depar- 
ture from the dock created a certain sensation. The Akbar being 0 
very light trim the tug-boats had easy work of it, and, aided by 
strong flood, a very few minutes sufficed to carry the vessel to the up- 
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yer end of the Sloyne, where she was swung, a little above Rock 
Ferry, and the mooring chains transferred, in the course of the af- 
ternoon, from the anchor sloop to the frigate. 

It was during this short trip and the operations which succeeded 
that the lads gave the visitors a taste of their quality in seamanship. 
here were various hawsers and lines to be hauled on board, stowed 
away, or made ready for paying out again; sundry blocks to be rove 
on to tackles, and numerous other nautical feats to be accomplished, 
all of which the little fellows got through in asmart, seamanlike man- 
ner. Not a bad word was spoken ; there were no sour looks, no skulk- 
ers;but all the lads seemed to take a pride in what is popularly termed 
“showing off”’ their abilities before the visitors. It was pleasant to 
see how their bright looks kindled up at the approach of Commander 
Fenwick, the superintendent, or when they were spoken to by Mr. 
Cropper and other friends of the institution. We may here mention 
that amongst those who embarked on the Akbar before she left the 
dock were Mr. John Cropper, the Rev. T. Carter, of Walton House 
of Correction and Miss Carter, Mr. Brougham, honorary secretary of 
the institution, Mr. and Mrs. James Beazley, Mr. T. Forsyth, Mr. 
and Mrs, S. Harvey, Mr. Churchwarden Woodruff, Mr. Astley, &c., 
Mr. T. D. Anderson, Mr. 8. Martin, Mr. C. Langton, and Mr. T. D. 
Hornby joined the Akbar at Rock Ferry, having arrived at the Dock 
too late to get on board there. While the vessel was being moored, 
the visitors were shown over her, and many interesting anecdotes 
were related in illustration of the improved dispositions of the boys. 
It appears that the first great change which has to be effected in their 
characters when they are received on board in their vagrant state, is 
to make them “‘ boys.” ‘They are all too old, too knowing, too sharp, 
when they come on board ; too much up to the ways of the world— 
and not the best ways, either—and too little acquainted with that 
childish innocence which exhibits itself in a love of play. When 
they step on board they are mere city Arabs, whose hands are against 
every man, and who believe that every man’s hand is against them. 
Strange anomaly as it may seem, they have to be taught to play as 
well to work. ‘They readily learn to do both. In addition to the arts of 
seamanship, of learning how to reef, and steer, and splice, and brace, 
they are taught how to make their own bovts, trousers, blue shirts, 
and sea-chests, and on Monday they were justly proud of a grand 
display they had got up in honour of the occasion, the whole ship's 
pen being “ rigged out” in new white “ducks” of their own 
making, 

In going over the ship many noticeable features present themselves, 
The boys mess on the main deck, and sleep in hammocks below. 
The open’ port-holes secure ample ventilation in every part of the 
ship, and the system of diet and exercise is so excellent, that although 
there is a hospital, it is almost an unnecessar accommodation. 
There are two cells for refractory boys, below what used to be the 
cock-pit, but we are happy to add that they have only been once or 
twice occupied, a circumstance which speaks well for the system of 
discipline adopted on board. There were various evidences in sev- 
eral parts of the ship—in the shape of gifts from well-wishers—of the 
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general interest taken in promoting the success of the institution. For 
instance, in one place we saw a large tank—presented by Mr. Vernon 
the iron ship-builder : in another, a seraphine, or parlour organ for 
conducting the church services, given by Mr. Beazley ; besides many 
other little things which we cannot call to mind at present. But 
what attracted our admiration more than anything else of this kind 
was a large slate fixed in a most conspicuous place in the after part 
of the ship over which was inscribed ‘ List of Trustworthy Boys on 
board the Akbar.” Our readers will be glad to know that the slate 
was nearly filled. It is a great incentive to good conduct on the 
part of the boys, for they all desire to see their names included in 
that honourable calendar. A short time ago one of the boys who had 
been thus distinguished committed a grave offence. What do most 
people suppose would be the punishment? Commander Fenwick 
called the boys aft in a body, informed them of what had taken 
place and how painful he felt at the punishment he was about to 
inflict on the offender. He then, in the presence of them all, ob- 
literated the name from the slate, and the erring lad sunk with 
shame at this moral degradation in the eyes of his comrades. He 
cried bitterly, expressed great contrition afterwards, and what is still 
better, his conduct has been unexceptionable since. Another anec- 
dote will show the good feeling which is engendered amongst the 
boys by this course of religious and moral training which they un- 
dergo. In the heat of passion one of them struck another, but the 
offence was one of such rare occurrence that Captain Fenwick was 
rather at a loss as to what sort of punishment he should inflict. 
However, he determined that the offender should ask pardon on one 
knee before all the scholars. This was done, and it had such an 
effect on the outraged lad that his little heart nearly burst with emo- 
tion, and with the tears flowing freely down his cheeks, he exclaimed, 
“ Yes, Jack, | freely forgive you from my heart! God bless you! 
and give you strength to keep your temper.” Those who witnessed 
the scene will never forget it ; and surely one such instance of freely 
forgiving ‘‘ the trespasses of them that trespass against us,’ was 
alone worth all the trouble, expense, and perseverance which have 
been bestowed upon the little fellows in the Akbar Reformatory. 
One more instance we cannot forbear mentioning. One of the ear- 
liest boys apprenticed to the sea made a voyage to Jamaica and other 
places, and after an absence of thirteen months he returned to Liver- 
pool. On landing, he went to look at his former home at the north 
end of the town, but on the way, he met his father in a drunken 
state, in Scotland road, and his parent’s bad language and conduct s0 
shocked and disgusted him, that he went no further. Finding his 
way to the Akbar, he begged to be taken back again, and during his 
stay in Liverpool he remained on board. 
There is service on board the Akbar every Sunday morning; ” 
generally in the afternoon the captain takes the boys out i a bod) 
tor a stroll, or to attend service in some of the neighbouring churches 
At other times parties of them are frequently entrusted ashore alone 
to carry messages ; and the boys invariably repay, by their ll 
conduct, the confidence thus placed in them. Indeed, they seem 
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warmly attached to their superintendent, Captain Fenwick, who 
treats them with the same affectionate interest that he does his own 
children, who live on board with him. Captain Fenwick ‘is the 
right man in the right place.” He formerly commanded her Majes- 
ty’s training brig Rolla, and he looks every inch a sailor, and some- 
thing more. We are glad fo know that the committee appreciate 
his services; and those who wish to know the character of the man 
had better go and see what he is doing on board the Akbar. They 
will then be able to estimate the value of the institution, and we 
trust that the removal of the Akbar into a position where she 
will be more a seen, although entailing an increased expense 
on the committee, will be the means of inducing an extended sup- 
port. Shipowners, especially, are interested in its success ; for it 
will be the means of supplying them with apprentices who already 
know more than half their business. All who have received these 
lads, speak in the highest termsof them. About twenty have already 
been apprenticed, and there are now applications for more than are 
reported ready. At present the frigate has 92 lads on board, but 
there is accommodation for 150. Boys who are brought up as de- 
linquents at the Police court, if found suitable, are committed to the 
Akbar nominally for three years’ imprisonment. After a probation- 
ary service of about twelve months, they are frequently reported as 
eligible for sea service, and with the consent of the Secretary of 
State, they receive a pardon, and are apprenticed. Their future ca- 
reer depends upon themselves: but so far, no instances of relapse in- 
to crime have been recorded. 

Seeing that this institution has effected so much with criminals, 
the question has been asked— Why not extend its advantages to those 
who are mere vagrants, cr not even so bad as that. Last week, a 
ragged, down-at-the-heels young urchin found his was on board, in 
the Birkenhead Float, and begged Captain Fenwick to receive him 
with the others. Now, this lad had done nothing amiss—he was 
not even “ known to the police,” except as a poor, homeless, neglect- 
ed vagrant. Captain Fenwick was obliged to send him ashore 
again, though with very great reluctance. On Monday the boy 
presented himself on board in the river—he had crept on to the ves- 
sel while she was hauling through the dock gates—and again beg- 
ged to be received. Though a real “ragged Robbin,” the boy had 
an honest, intelligent look, and joined in the hardest work going on 
with a hearty good-will. Captain Fenwick laid his case before the 
members of the committee present, and they gratified the little fel- 
low by acceding to his request. He is now one of the crew of the 
Akbar, and from this early indication of character we feel assured 
that he will make his way in the world. 

Before the visitors left, they saw all hands piped to dinner, and 
were themselves entertained with lunch by Captain Fenwick. The 
boys sing grace before and after meat, each captain of the mess tak- 
ing it in turn to lead the voices. When dinner was concluded, at the 
special request of Mr. Beazley, the boys were assembled and sung 
the “Te Deum” in a most creditable manner, Captain Fenwick 
leading with the seraphine and his own voice. Every look, every 
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word of their leader, was followed by the boys, with an alacrity that 
spoke more eloquently than words could have done of the beneficial 
influence which he exercises over them. No one could have Witnese 
sed the scene without being touched to the heart's core, and made all 
the better for it; andthe visitors departed from the Akbar by one of 
the attendant steamers firmly impressed with the conviction that a 
good work is entrusted to good hands. 


Before closing this Record, we would ask—Where is the 
Trish Catholic Reformatory, supported by voluntary Catholic 
aid? Three months ago we saw a subscription list, on 
which were names of some of the chief and most influential 
Catholics of the kingdom, and in subscriptions varying from 
£50 to £5, there was a sum of not less than £500 as the 
beginning. We have heard also of a Reformatory in Cork— 
What has become of that? We have been asked over and 
over again, and have asked over and over again about these 
two Reformatories, but we can hear nothing on the subject. 
We hope that in our next number we shall be able to tell some- 
thing certain, be it ever so little, of both these proposed Refor- 
inatories. 

An Edueational Conference is to be held in London, the 
22nd, 23rd, and 24th of June, Prince Albert, President, the 
Karl Granville, Vice-President, for the purpose of considering 
all the most important questions connected with education, 
the whole design taking its origin from the formidable evils 
indicated in the topic of the early age at which children are 
taken from school. Some of the most influential men in 
England have given their names as supporters of this con- 
ference; and we understand that amongst the papers to be 
read, there is one by Miss Carpenter, on Crime and Ignorance. : 
We shall, of course, in our next Record, have occasion to 
refer to this important conference. 
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DEATH OF ROBERT HALL, Esgq., M.P. 


Since the publication of our last Record, a deep-hearted 
ian, with a love of his kind far in his soul, has passed away. 4 
Just three years ago, we first knew Robert Hall, the Recorder 
ot Doneaster, and then presented us with a copy of Ins lecture 
on Mettray, to which, from page 118 to 127 in the paper, 
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“ Reformatory Schools in France and England,” printed in the 
15th nuwber of this Revirw, (September, i854), we were 
much indebted. Again he visited Mettray and other Refor- 
matories in France and Belgium, and his lecture on these 
visits, delivered before the Leeds Philosophical Institute, was 
resented to us, and printed as an appendix to the Record of 
our ]S8th number, (June, 1855). We refer to these lectures 
merely for the purpose of shewing how wide Mr. [all’s sym- 
pathies were, and how unity of fecling and action in a good 
cause, Won all his sympathies and active services. ‘I'wo years 
ago we urged the necessity of Reformatory Schools in Ireland, 
and contended that they should be separate, that is, Protestant 
Schools for Protestant children, Catholic Schools for Catholic 
children. We urged the point strongly, and Mr. Hall wrote 
to us,—“ In spite of my Protestantism and my Toryism, and 
all my other anti-Catholicisms, [ feel bound to tell you that | 
think you are right, and that Reformatory training can only be 
carried out in a separation of religions, for religion must be the 
foundation of the Reformation, and this you cannot have ina 
combined school, without injuring the faith of some, and 
crippling the advantages of religion for all.” 

Such a man as this was Robert Hall; more minutely the 
following sketched from Zhe Leeds Intelligencer of June 6th, 
1857, tells of him, and it tells us too how well the people of 
Leeds judged and respected him, for not alone were many of 
the shops in the town closed during the funeral, but the funeral 
was attended by all the chief inhabitants and officials of Leeds 
and of Doncaster :— 


Mr. Hall was born in Kirkgate on the 15th November, 1801, and 
was consequently, at the time of his death, in the 57th year of his 
age. He was the only child of the venerable Henry Hall, Esq., of 
Bank Lodge, who survives him, the representative of one of the 
oldest and most respected families in Leeds, by Grace, the eldest and 
last surviving child of the late Robert Butterfield, Ksq., of Halifax. 
On attaining his boyhood he was sent to the Grammar School, at 
Heath, near Halifax, under the mastership of the Kev. Robt. Wil- 
kinson, B.D., where he remained three years, and was then removed 
to the Leeds Grammar School, and pursued his studies under the 
care of the Rev. G. P. Richards, M.A., and the Rev. George Wal- 
ker, M.A. His habits at this time were steady and sedate, as In atter 
life, and in the pursuit of his studies, which were of a preparatory 
character for the University, he was ever in advance of his fellow 
pupils, almost invariably standing at the head of his class. After a 
most successful school career, he went to Oxford, anc entered as a 
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commoner at Christ Church, of which college the Rev. Dr. Hall at 
the time was the Dean. At this ancient seat of learning he took the 
degree of B.A., in 1823, being placed in the first class in elassies, and 
the second class in mathematics, and of M.A., 1826. In 1828he was 
called to the bar, at Lincoln’s-inn, and since that time up 
to his death he was a distinguished member of the Northern 
Circuit, enjoying an extensive and increasing practice in the Nisi 
Prius courts. For some time after he was called to the bar he con- 
tinued to reside in Leeds, but his professional engagements rendering 
his removal to London necessary, he left Leeds in the year 1834, and 
continued to reside in London up to his death, his chambers being at 
New Court, Middle Temple. In his profession he was not promi- 
nent as a practitioner in the courts, but was esteemed one of the best 
chamber counsel at the bar. His legal knowledge was of the 
highest class, and his opinions were not only eagerly sought after by 
the lower branch of the profession, but had great weight with the 
Bench. He was deeply read in law, and possessed a sound and cau- 
tious judgment, which seldom led him astray in giving his opinion on 
the questions submitted to him, and in this branch of his profession 
he enjoyed a large and lucrative practice until a serious railway acci- 
dent in 1855, compelled him to limit his labours. In 1842 he was 
appointed Deputy Recorder of Leeds, and in 1845 Recorder of Don- 
caster, both of which appointments he held at time of his death, and 
at the last quarter sessions for the borough of Leeds he presided in 
the first court in the absence of the Recorder (T. F. Ellis, Esq.) 
from indisposition. He was also, in 1848, appointed lecturer on 
Common Law at the Inner Temple, and held the appointment up to 
1852. The duties which these appointments devolved upon him 
were ever discharged with singular ability and impartiality, and we 
are sure that there will be but one feeling of regret amongst his 
professional brethren, shared in by all who came in contact with him 
in his judicial character, that he should have been removed so sud 
denly from his sphere of usefulness and of honor. ' 

His high professional position, though it absorbed most of his 
time, did not preclude him from devoting his attention to important 
social and political questions, and his whole life was distinguished 
by earnest labours in the promotion of the welfare of his country- 
men. Few men stood higher in the esteem of those whose respect 
is worthy of ambition, and he was known as a warm and attached 
supporter of local charities, and of the Church of England, of which 
he was a most exemplary and devoted member. During his residence 
in Leeds he was elected a patron of the Parish Church, and also one 
of the Committee of Pious Uses. He originated and personally su- 
perintended a Sunday School, at Richmond Road, Bank ; and to 
the time of his death was the teacher of the first class in the Sun- 
day Schools of St. John’s, Westminster. Of later years his studies 
had been directed more especially to the important question “= 
treatment of juvenile criminals, to which his mind was forcibly 
turned by the painful experiences which his judicial duties but too 
frequently afforded. During the long vacations he usually visited 
the continent, and inspected the principal reformatories 1 France 
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and Germany, and during these tours secured the friendship of M, 
de Metz, one of the founders of Mettray. Subsequently he pub- 
lished two lectures, one on * Mettray,” and the other * Visits to Gon- 
tinental Reformatories,” in which he gave expression to his own 
views on the great social problem of his day. Those views were 
eminently practical in their character, whilst they were thoroughly 
comprehensive in their object and detail, and their publication 
placed him in the first rank of reformers, It was to forward 
this great object, which had become to him one of intense and ab- 
sorbing interest, that Mr. Hail more especially was desirous of a seat 
in parliament, and there can be no doubt, had his life been spared, 
that he would have distinguished himself as a legislator in all matters 
wrtaining to social reform. His views on the subject were matured, 
he had attained a position where he was sanguine of giving them prac- 
tical effect, and the future was before him full of hope, when his 
career was stayed, and he was called on to pay the last debt of nature. 
Amongst the minor studies to which he devoted himself during the 
acations, was that of natural history, and more especially the depart- 
ment of geology, of which his knowledge was very extensive. He 
was an active supporter of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary 
Society, before the members of which he read many valuable papers ; 
and on leaving Leeds, he was entertained ata publie dinner given in his 
honour, and unanimously elected an honorary member of the society. 
Mr. Hall inherited the political sentiments of his father, and was 
a consistent Conservative, anxious to extend electoral reform within 
what he believed to be the limits of the constitution, but earnestly 
and determinately opposed to extreme measures, tending to revolu- 
tionize the constitution and to swamp the representation of property 
in that of mere numbers. Trained in political life by the example 
of his father, he took an active part in political questions, and was 
one of the most energetic supporters of Mr. Michael ‘lhomas Sadler 
at the general election in 1832. At the election of 1834, on Mr, 
Macaulay becoming a Member of Council in India, he acted as chair- 
man of Sir John Beckett's committee. He occupied the same post 
at the general election in 1835, and contributed to Sir John Beckett's 
return on that occasion by the sound judgment and untiring energy 
which he displayed. The increasing professional claims upon bis 
attention after this compelled him to withdraw for the time from 
active political life, and it was not until the general election of 1852, 
When he was nominated by the Conservatives of this borough at the 
eleventh hour,that we meet with him again in the arena of politics, On 
that occasion he was unsuccessful, but he received such support as 
to justify the avowal of his intention again to solicit the suffrages of 
his fellow-townsmen when opportunity should occur ; which inten- 
tion was carried out at the general election in March last. The 
incidents of that contest—the exertions of Mr. Hall—his popularity, 
as evidenced in the fact of his receiving the largest show of hands 
on the day of nomination—and his triumphant return—are two 
fresh in the memories of our readers to justify repetition now. He 
attained the highest honour which his townsmen could confer upon 
him, and instead of resting himself, his anxiety to discharge his duties 
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induced him to continued exertions,which were followed by protrac- 
ted sittings in an arbitration case, and by the assumption, on the 
opening of the session, of his parliamentary duties. 

He took the oaths early in May, and sat in the house on two or 
three subsequent occasions. During one of those sittings he caught 
cold, which, in the relaxed state of his physical powers, produced 
considerable prostration, and when his medical adviser was called 
in, he was found to be suffering from an attack of influenza. He 
was advised to leave London, in order to avoid the distraction and 
disturbances of business, and, accompanied by Mrs. Hall, he retired 
to Folkstone, a favorite place of resort to him, a few days before his 
death. Whilst there symptoms of a more serious character appeared, 
and a medical friend at Leeds, under whose care he had been after 
the accident in January, 1855, was telegraphed for. That gentleman 
arrived at Folkstone on Friday night last, and fouud Mr. Hall suf- 
fering from fever and hemorrhage of the bowels, and in a very 
threatening state. The relatives of the honourable gentleman were 
immediately sent for, as there were but slight hopes of his recovery. 
The symptoms continued without mitigation until half-past three on 
Tuesday morning, when they terminated in death. 

We need scarcely add that Mr. Hall was a man of deep religious 
convictions, and never failed in the hour of trial to find consolation 
in the Bible, of which he was a constant student. In the inscrutable 
Wisdom of God he _ has been called to his account, when 
the future promised a long career of usefulness, and when he had 
won the honours due to the past, but in the memory which he leaves 
behind there is traceable the silver lining that fringes the darkest cloud 


THE FUNERAL. 

The remains of Mr. Hall reached Leeds on Thursday night, in 
the charge of Mr. Henry Keenan, Mr. Hall’s clerk, and were in- 
terred in the family vault, near the south-east porch of Whitkirk 
Church, yesterday morning. The arrangements for the funeral 
were under the direction of Mr. Hardwick, of the firm of Hardwick 
and Headland, undertakers, Briggate, and were of a strictly private 
character. There was, however, a numerous attendance of the 
magistracy and gentry of the town,who had assembled to pay their last 
tribute of respect to the memory of the deceased. The funeral cor- 
tege, consisting of hearse and four mourning coaches,besides private 
carriages, left Bank Lodge, the family residence, precisely at eleven 
o'clock, and procend at a slow paee to the place of enterment, where 
it arrived a few minutes past twelve. The body was enclosed in a 
polished oak coffin, which bore the following inscription, on a brass 
plate. 

Robert Hall, M.P., 
Born Nov. 15, 1801, 
Died May 26, 1857, 
and on being removed from the hearse, it was received by the Rey. 
A. Martineau, and the Rev. Dr. Hook, the latter of whom had come 
specially from Leamington to be present on the occasion. The fo : 
lowing gentlemen, who wore silk scarfs and hatbands, acted as pe 
bearers, Dr. Dunn, Mayor of Doncaster; W. C. Smith, Esq., ex 
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Mayor, Doncaster ; Mr. Nicholson, Clerk of the Peace, Doncaster ; 
the Rev. E, Cookson, Leeds; T. P, Teale, Esq., John Hope Shaw, 
Fsq., and Edward Bond, Esq. It was immediately preceded by Mr. 
Henry Keenan, (Mr. Hall’s clerk) and by Mr. Etches, Superinten- 
dent of the Doncaster police, being followed by the widow and the father 
of Mr. Hall, and other members of the family, as chief mourners, 
after whom came the Mayor of Leeds (John Botterill, Esq.) 

The funeral service was conducted by Mr, Martineau and Dr. 
Hook, the latter of whom read the Lesson and the concluding por- 
tion of the service, at the grave side, most impressively. 

The ceremony was solemnly performed, and the proceedings 
throughout were of the most orderly character. 

Several tradesmen closed their shops during the funeral, and the 
magistrates adjourned the sitting of the Borough Court from eleven 
to half past one. 

Highly distinguished in his profession, he was still more esteem- 
ed in his private relations. Enemies he had none, and of those who 
differed from him in his opinions, there is not one, we believe, who 
would not bear willing testimony to his sincerity, zeal, earnestness 
andtruth. As a lawyer he ranked among the soundest ; as a judge 
he was an ornament to the bench; as a friend he secured the love 
of all who knew him; as aman he diligently endeavoured to do all 
the good that in his sphere of life he could accomplish, To those 
who were not acquainted with him this may seem overwrought 
praise, but those who knew him well know also that no terms of 
commendation can exaggerate his merits. 

A laborious but eminently useful life opened up to him the pros- 
pects of honourable ambition. Respected at the bar, he was still 
more deeply regarded on the bench; and when, at length, another 
prospect was presented to him, when his fellow townsmen conferred 
upon him the highest honour they could bestow, by —— him to 
to represent them in Parliament, there was every hope that his prac- 
tical usefulness, having a greater field for exertion, would be still 
more beneficially displayed than in that smaller area in which he had 
for years been unobtrusively but diligently doing his allotted work. 


As we were about to put this Record to press we received 
The Times of Saturday, June 13th, containing the debate in 
the House of Lords on the Transportation Bill, and with the 
exception of the speeches of the Karl of Harrowby, Earl Grey, 
and the Earl of Derby, we have seldom read such a mass of 
ignorance and confusion as the noble lords exhibited on the 
occasion. The whole question was fully stated by the Re- 
corder of Birmingham, in his charge delivered to the grand 
jury, the 29th of last December, when he said— 


Gentlemen, we did not abandon transportation willingly, nor 
until after a struggle which showed us that we could not continue it 
without shaking the allegiance of the colonies to the mother country. 
It is consequently admitted that, if transportation is to be restored, 
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it must be by the establishing new settlements. And it is not deyied 
that in so acting we must forego that which has always been held a, 
the higest advantage derivable from this method of dealing with 
criminals, viz., that they are absorbed into an honest population, in 
a country in which the means of subsistence are more easily and 
surely acquired than at home, from which causes the proportion of 
relapses is greatly diminished. Gentlemen, I do not mean to engage 
you in the discussion of a question replete with difficulties and com. 
plications. If those who advocate a return to transportation 
find a suitable territory, (a task, easy as it appears to many, which 
has baffled the research of able men thoroughly conversant with the 
resources of our empire in all its regions) ; if they shall be able to 
deal with a convict population in any way—save by imprisonment— 
so as to preclude the recurrence of the multiplied crimes and the 
mysterious abominations which would form the darkest page of our 
history did not their very atrocity shield them from disclosure ; if 
they shall devise the means by which the most nefarious of the con- 
victs can be prevented from gardually filtering down into the nearest 
states, whether our own possessions or those of the foreigner, then, 
gentlemen, I for one, though not unmindful of the many difficulties 
and of the enormous expense essential to such a project, will rejoice 
at that as I should at almost any other solution of our most distress. 
ing problem, “ What shall we do with our criminals?” But, gen- 
tlemen, to send convicts thousands of miles to remain in prison at tha 
end of their voyage does appear to me repugnant to the most obvi- 
ous dictates of common sense, to say nothing of its being condemned 
by all authority. If the convicts cannot with propriety be scattered 
abroad, but must be congregated upon public works in anticipation 
of the wants of future colonists, who the moment they become strong 
enough, will deprive us of the outlet for our criminals, which we 
shall have thus constructed at an enormous outlay, surely it would 
be far more expedient to keep them at home to labour at public 
werks on our own shores, especially when the absence of such works 
is a national disgrace. 

We know it is quite natural that Bull should say, when he 
looks at the map of the world, “I have lots of islands, and a 
large territory, why cannot I set up a new Penal Colony? 
‘The answer is very plain ; to found a Colony would cost about, 
at the very lowest, £500,000; if you are willing to spend this 
money you must also be prepared to keep the men i the 
Colony for life, or you must incur the expense of sending them 
elsewhere. Bull must never forget this point of expense. Let 
him keep these two following facts in view: we find them in 

. . tT e 
the Appendix to the Report of the Committee on Transporta 
tation in 1856, by the House of Lords. It appears, that 
although Transportation to Van Diemen’s Land has a 
since 1852, yet 4,000 convicts still remain, at an annual ” 
of £142236, which is £35 per man. In Western Austral, 
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soon, perhaps, to be closed against us, we have 2,000 convicts, 

atan annual cost of £82,900, or £41 per man. 

But, supposing that Bull is satisfied to take upon himself 
this enormous cost, let us consider where he is to find a Colony 
suited to his purpose. He must remember that his colony 
must not be too near any of our existing dependencies; and 
le must keep clearly before him this fact, that after a long and 
careful enquiry, by both Houses of Parliament, only fifteen 
places could be named as suitable, and yet every one of these 
fifteen is, from one cause or another, objectionable. 

The places named are, Canterbury Settlement, Gulf of Car- 
entaria, Chatham Islands, Kast Australia, Falkland Islands, 
(ape of Good Hope, Hebrides, Hudson’s Bay Company’s Ter- 
ritories, Moreton Bar, New South Wales, New Zealand, Nor- 
folk Island, North American Colonies, North Australia, and 
Vancouver’s Island. Having named the places, we now pro- 

ceed to consider the evidence bearing upon them. 

Canterbury Settlement was established by private enterprize, 
and, therefore, will not receive our convicts. 

The Gulf of Carpentaria is on the North Coast of Australia, 
and is in some respects suitable for a penal colony, but there is 
considerable danger that it would become in time a nest of 
pirates, as the freed convicts would be entitled to build or pur- 
chase vessels for trading purposes, and these ships could be 
turned to account in plundering the merchantmen sailing 
through Torres Straits. Besides, the colony would be open to 
arepetition of all the horrors of Norfolk Island. ‘The inland 
navigation, by the Albert River, must ever be restricted, as 
there are only eleven feet of water on the bar; and, in fact, the 
harbour should be at an Island some distance from the main 
land, and in addition, allowing even for the latitude, the cli- 
mate is tropical. 

The Chatham Islands are in the Pacific, about 500 miles frum 
New Zealand, and are in no respect better suited than the 
Gulf of Carpentaria for a penal colony. 

Eastern Australia wants nothing from us; neither laws nor 
laborers: at Victoria they have passed enactments by which, 
if they suspect a man to be a convict, they require him to prove 
that he is mo¢ one, and failing in the proof, they ship bim off, 
or they imprison him with hard labor. 

The Falkland Islands appear by nature to have been intended 
for the shelter of wild beasts—and ships out of repair after 
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having weathered Cape Horn. The wind is so continuous thai 
vegetables must be grown in walled gardens, and, owing to the 
nature of the soil and climate, it can never become an agricul. 
tural country. The House of Lords have specially reported 
against these Islands. 

The Cape of Good Hope has already, so long ago as 184¥), 

rotested loudly and plainly against receiving any convicts, 

The Hebrides have been approved by Sir Archibald Alison 
as a place for penal labor, but, for all practical purposes, any 
enclosed common would do equally well, as there would be no 
population into which the men could be absorbed, and no 
useful public works could be carried out. 

The Hudsons’s Bay Company’s Territory has been named, 
but this is a total mistake. These lands, including Vancou- 
ver’s Island, are quite unsuited for a penal colony. To get 
there by Cape Horn takes three months: to get there by 
Canada is so expensive that the Company pay 16s. for every 
90lbs. of goods transported from York Factory to the Red 
River. Formerly, a tribute in skins was paid to Russia, but 
the cost of carriage was so high that other arrangements were 
made. In going by the Rocky Mountains, one stream must 
be forded about forty times, when the traveller is often waist- 
deep in cold water. 

Moreton Bay, New South Wales, and the North American 
Colonies are all, as being now free dependencies, unwilling to 
receive convicts, and we, in forcing colonists on them, run the 
very grave risk of a serious quarrel, either with the particular 
colony or its neighbours ;—in the case of North America, we 
could hardly expect the United States to be satisfied with the 
formation of a Penal Colony there. 

Northern Australia has been very much talked of and written 
about, as aflording scope for a Penal Colony ; but we have, in 
fact, already attempted to found such a colony at Port Hssing- 
ton: however, between the heat and frequent storms of wind 
and rain, we were forced to relinquish it after a few years’ trial. 
Now, indeed, the formation of a Penal Settlement in Northern 
Australia is rendered a thousand-fold more objectionable than 
ever, owing to the temptation offered by the gold regions. We 
find free settlers leaving their various occupations ; and surely 
the diggings would lure away the Free-Pardon and ‘Ticket-ot- 
Leave men. In fact, already, at Port Essington, when the 
laborers ran away to the diggings, the settlers were compelled 
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to import Chinamen to do the work of the absconding miners. 
1 all these objections against the penal colonization of North- 
om Australia must be added the grave one, that it is too near 
Moreton Bay, and the route to that district, both by sea and 
land, is too easy to afford the slightest bar to the escape, into 
New South Wales, of the Convicts. This difficulty will not be 
surmounted by the possible formation of Moreton Bay into a 
separate Colony. New South Wales would then protest against 
Penal colonization in Northern Australia, and with very great 
justice and foresight. 

We have thus endeavored to enable Bull to comprehend his 
chanees of returning to Transportation as a mode of punish- 
ment; but two items of expense we must place before him. 
The first shows him what he paid for Transportation on the old 
plan; the second shows him what he pays for it upon the pre- 
sent system :— 


Gross cost of ‘Transportation, and the Convict 
Prisons in Great Britain and Ireland, as it 
stood in 1851, for 15,720 convicts 2 £587,294 


Net cost, after deducting value of labor ... £410,476 
Cost of an assumed maximum of 17,2050 prison- 
ers, and 1,200 females, in Great Britain and 
Ireland, Bermuda, and Gibraltar, with a 

limited number in Western Australia we «= £970,790 


Net cost, after deducting value of labor £195,700 


Bull can strike the balance for himself, and if he will only 
insist that the system which has saved him so much money 1s 
iully and carefully carried out, he will have no reason to roar at 
ticket of leave, or to tremble before its holder. 


The means which we at present possess for disposing of our 
Convicts and Penal Servitude men in Great Britain and Ireland, 
Uibraltar and Bermuda, may be thus classed, in the Prisons for 
Public Works, adopting the data of Colonel Jebb :-— 
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‘“‘ Hstimated expense of carrying into effect penal servitude a 
Home, Gilbraltar, Bermuda, and Western Australia :— 


Great Britain :— 
7,300 males, at £23 each 167,900 
1,350 females, 20 ,, 27,000 
Ireland :-— 
1,200 males, 20 24,000 
500 females, 18 9,000 
Bermuda :— 
1,200 males, 35 42,000 
Gibraltar :— 
800 males, 33. Cs 25,000 
Western Australia :— 
300 males, 40 ,y, 12,000 
Total - - £307,500 
Cost of transport for sending out and bringing 
home from Gibraltar and Bermuda, 450 each 
way, 900 at £7 10s. - - - 6,750 
Cost of passage to Western Australia, 300 at £25. 7,500 
Civil guard to replace military guard before fur- 
nished, « . - ° . 4,800 
To the above estimate must be added Gratuities 
which are accumulated to the credit of prisoners : 
—2,300 at £6. - - “ . 13,800 
Travelling and incidental expenses, - 7,150 


£347,500 


*‘ Assuming that the above estimate will represent the amount 
demanded from Parliament, the value of the labor executed by pri- 
soners will require to be considered, not in reduction of the estimates 
but, for the most part, as a set off in favour of the Government. 

**Qn this point, to which from the first I have devoted much at- 
tention, I would state that, although the application of convict la- 
bour is still susceptible of improvement, a large amount is executed, 
and may be valued in connexion with the foregoing estimate at 
£180,250, as will be explained, thereby making the net cost 
£167,250, she 

** As regards Dartmoor and Parkhurst, the labour being chiefly 
devoted to agriculture, not more than about £5 a-head is realizedin 
diminution of the expenses. 

“* At Pentonville, Millbank, and other places for separate confine- 
ment, average earnings of the prisoners may be taken at about 
£4 10s. a-head. . 

“In Ireland, under the improved management which bh 
recently introduced, the earnings will doubtless amount to an a\ re 
that may cover a large proportion of the cost of maintenance, W oa 
during the year 1854 amounted at Spike Island only to £12 38. 1% 
I take an average of £10. 
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«‘] have not the means of giving the particulars of Gibraltar and 


Bermuda, but from the high price of wages, and the testimony of 
oficers who are well acquainted with the facts, I do not doubt that 


the convicts employed at those stations execute an equal proportion 
of work at a greater value, probably not less than £30 a year. 


The following will be an abstract of the value of the Labour 
of Convicts on the foregoing data :— 


Undergoing seperate confinement - 1,900 at 5 10 8,550 
Portland - - - 1,500 » 24 0 38,400 
Chatham =—s- - - 1,150 » 24 0 27,600 
Portsmouth, - Ab - 1,050 » 24 0 25,200 
Stirling Castle 400 invalids - i 
- 700 ‘a 1,100 ae: FL, 5,500 
Parkhurst - - - 600 ™ 5 0 3,000 
Gibraltar = - - - 800 » 30 0 24,000 
Bermudas - . - 1,200 » 80 0 — 386,000 
Western Australia - 300 os~SCflC«UN. 

- 1,200 average 10 0 12,000 


Ireland ~ 


Total 


10,800 


These figures are as close an approximation to the exact ex- 





£180,250* 





penditure as can be expected ; and certainly some of the best 
officers in the public service have endeavoured to render them 
as reliable estimates of the actual amounts likely to be required — 
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he Average Number of Convicts confined on 
ulks, during the years 1853, 1854, and 1855, 
and the Value of their Labour, as calculated according to reasonable rates, 
_ for the different description of work performed, some being that of artificers 
and some of labourers. 
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Years, | No.of {10 hours each} Daily 
| * | Prisoners} performed by | Value performed. 
in Con- | the Prisoners,| Per man. 
finement. 
Days. s. d, £ 8. 
1853 | 2983 644,484 | 2 3}| +73,774 15 
1854 | 3430 758,724 | 2 33 | 486,375 14 
743,159 2 23 482,593 12 
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arising from the employment of prisoners as bakers, cooks, washers, boatmen, 
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as experience could, by any possibility, make them. So {gy 
then, as expense is in question, we have a pretty clear know. 
ledge of what it will be, and we have already shown what Trans. 
portation ander the old system cost us. 

Bull’s management of Western Australia has been a most 
perfect specimen of “how not to doit.” The Colony was 
never so attractive as Southern Australia, and it was founded 
on a principle about as wrong as any ever formed and approved 
by a Legislature. It was resolved that land should be granted 
in the ratio of one acre for every 1s. 6d. worth of stock, dead 
or alive, which the settler imported into the Colony. Many 
went out, lured by this deceptive system, and amidst land all 
their own—a land rich, valuable, and with a most health 
climate—the settlers were ruiued. The other Australian Colo- 
nies advanced, Western Australia fell back ; and finding that 
the Colony had been injured by the grants of land too cheaply 
given, the Government now retards its development by placing 
too high a value upon it—~the upset price for all land in the 


Colony, good, bad, and indifferent, being £1 per acre, taken in 
the bulk. 


It was proposed to the Colonists that, as they wanted both 
settlers and laborers, free emigrants should be sent out at the 
expense of the Home Government ; and that, in return for this 
assistauce, the Colonists should receive, with each free adult 
settler, one able-bodied Convict. This stipulation was broken, 
and the Colonists complained that they had ‘ toujours” Con- 
victs; and not alone that they were overdone with Convicts, 
but that we sent out those convicts only whom we did not wish to 
hang. 


We feel bound to acknowledge that the Colonists were per- 
fectly justified in this latter statement. ‘They are supported in 
every particular by a return, printed in the Third Report of 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 1806. From 
this return, showing certain particulars in relation to prisoners 
upon the Western Australian Convict Establishment, who, by 
the nature of their crimes, or by reason of their incorrigible 
character, are considered by the Superintendent, and are usually 
regarded at the Home Imperial Prisons, as tue/igible for 4880- 
ciation with others, we gather the following particulars. The 
total number in the return is 53, and of this total, 14 were for 
unnatural offences, for which the punishment is death. 
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Of the 53, there were— 


Transported for life 22 
ta for 22 years | 
9 for 2! years 2 
rm for 20 years 2 
» for 15 years o 9 
i for 14 years : 7 


The other sentences were on men re-convicted in the Colony, 
for bad conduct, and varied from 18 months to 7 years, with 


hard labor and flogging. 

Jt appears to us that no amount of red-tape—that no length 
of existence amongst sealing-wax and Government stationery— 
could make any man so careless of all results as these figures 
prove somebody to have been, in sending out these men, whose 
conduct was infamous in the world, bad as bad could be in the 
prison, and fully as incorrigible in the Colony. Colonel Jebb 
states that you cannot select Convicts now. ‘This may be true; 
but why send them out at all? The Colonial Office must know, 
and does know well, as both Mr. Waddington and Mr. Elhott 
clearly prove, that if men are sent out who cannot be absorbed 
into the population, it is much better for the Home Govern- 
ment and for the Colony, that they should be kept in England. 
We ought to have bung the most of these 53 men—14 of 
them we could have hanged—there were others whose offences 
may be named, and we shall here insert some specimens :— 


Name—George Hanks, alias “ Ram,” alias Charles Rock ; real 
name Whittaker. Nature of Crime—Burglary with violence; 
sentence, “life.” Information as to past life—Convicted of bur- 
glary in 1850; sentenced, 10 years’ transportation; attempted to 
escape from Oxford Castle, while waiting for trial; escaped from 
Dartmoor Government Prison, 1851; attempted to escape from 
Oxford Castle, 1852 ; attempted, from Portsmouth, 1854 ; on from 
the establishment, Western Australia, September, 1854. Conduct 
in Western Australia—Three weeks bread and water; dark cells ; 
siX months in irons, 

_Name—William Deane. Nature of Crime—Burglary ; after pre-~ 
vious conviction of felony; also breach of prison rules, 22 years, 
(15,7). Information as to past life—March 1837, 6 months ; Feb- 
a: 1839, 14 days; June, 1839, 2 months; June 1840, 7 years, 
at Anutsford; January 1850, 12 months; January 1851, | month ; 
2 April 1853, 7 years; character, ‘ very bad ;” embarked in cross- 
irons. Conduct in Western Australia—Bread and water 7 days, 
cells ; class suspended 3 months; admonished. 

Name—Teddy Kenny. Nature of Crime—Burglary, 15 years, 
Information as to past life—Conspired with four others to attack the 
turnkey, when unlocking, to effect their escape; two of the five 
made a violent attack upon the officer on the 19th of August ; the 
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officer received several bruises on the head, body, and throat - they 
threw him down, rifled bis pockets, took the keys from him, and 
threatened to murder him; kept inclose confinement from the 19th 
to the 30th. Conduct in Western Australia —Bread and w 
cells; class suspended 3 months. 

Name—William M‘Farlane, alias Jamieson, Brennan, or Smith 
Nature of Crime—Theft, by housebreaking, prison breach, aed 
assault on an officer ; 14 years. Information as to past life—Has 
been a very bad prisoner; not to be trusted; two years forfeited 
when removed from public works ; was transported about 14 years 
ago; isadangerous character ; broke out of Greenock prison 
before trial. ‘The governor of Paisley prison states, “ This man is 
the most dangerous character I ever had under my charge ; it would 
be well that officers and others who come into contact with him be 
upon their guard.” Glasgow, most dangerous. Perth, incorrigi« 
ble. Hulks, bad. Portsmouth, very bad. Milbank, bad. Re- 
commended to be sent to Norfolk Island. No Record of conduct 
in the Colony, 

Naume—Michael Fleming, alias, Jones, Nature of Crime—Steal- 
ing from the Person; 14 years.  Zufurmation as to past life—A 
very bad-tempered and violent prisoner, and likely to give bad 
a(lvice to other prisoners. July, 1843, 7 years; March 1851, 18 
months, highway robbery. Conduct in Western Australia. Bread 
and water 7 days, cells. Class suspended three months. Bread 
and water 2 days, cells. Class suspended one month, Tobacco 
stopped. Class suspended three mouths. 

Name—James Cannon; this is the sweep who was so notorious 
about three years ago for assaulting the police. Nature of Crime— 
Assaulting with intent to murder; life. Juformation as to past 
life—Often for assaults upon the police; not to be trusted. No 
record of conduct in Western Australia. 


With these facts before him, and they are xot the worst 
cases, Bull can understand the condition to which Western 
Australia will be reduced if this system of Transportation 1s 
continued. Let him calculate, if he can, how long the Colo- 
nists will endure this outrage on all justice, this sweeping 
away from our shore, where we could manage them cheaply 
and securely, if we could not reform them, those criminals 
whose offences made hanging on the highest gibbet in the unl 
verse too mild and too undegrading a punishment; we could 
have kept them safe and at a cheap rate here; we sent them 
to a Colony where we cannot hold them cheaply, and 
where we liberate then to the injury of the Colonists, 

Bull can help his Colonists in Western Australia to develope 
the resources of the country ; he can send her well conducted 
Convicts who will work the lead mines ; who will prepare the 
native mahogany, almust as hard and durable under water 
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English oak ; who will open up roads through the countrv, and 
build harbours and docks, and thus enable the Colonists to 
form a trade with England, with India, with the Cape, and 
with Southern Australia—but this cannot be accomplished if 
we send our “ incorrigibles ” who are “ recommended to be kept 
separate” to the Colony—we must send the BEsT oR NONE. 
We must remember also that there is good authority for stat- 
ing that Western Australia can never absorb, even though her 
resources become fully developed, more than 1,000 Convicts 

raunum—and this power of absorption would, in all pro- 
ability not extend beyond 10 or 14 years. 

We dare say Bull will think it very hard to be obliged to 
keep his worst Convicts at home, and send his best to the an- 
tipodes ; but he must remember that he saves by this. He 
savesin the cost of expensive staffs of guards ; he saves the 
temper of the colonists ; he saves the departed Convict from 
the temptations to relapse to which he is exposed if set free in 
England ; end saves the cost of supporting the Convict in the 
Colony, for the well conducted man is employed at once, the 
ill conducted is caged like a wild beast, nobody will employ 
him, and Bull’s money must support him. The well conducted 
Convict becomes in time the employer of labor—he obtains 
a few acres of land, the free Irish emigrant girls have no ob- 
jection to marry him, and once married to a virtuous woman, 
his reformation, and his prosperity are secure. 

We do not enter into the consideration of the question raised 
by the extraordinary power given in the Transportation Bill to 
the Home Secretary. It is an absurdity in fact, and dangerous 
in principle, but before he can exercise it the country must be 
prepared to risk the offending our colonists, or to spend vast 
sums in founding that most useless and wasteful of all le- 
a peibocs of lavishing the money of the nation—a 

olony. 

The reader who desires to peruse this subject in its fullest 
details is referred to a pamphlet from which we borrow these 
temarks on Transportation, and entitled, ‘ Not so Bad as 
they Seem, The Transportation, Ticket-of-leave, and Penal Ser- 
vitude Questions, plainly stated, and argued on facts and figures ; 
rithsome Observations on the Principles of Prevention: in a 

tter addressed to Matthew Davenport Hill, Esq., Q.C. Re- 
corder of Birmingham. By Patrick Joseph Murray, Barrister-at 


law. London; W. & F.G. Cash. Dublin: W. B. Kelly.” 
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Amongst the publications of the quarter bearing on the 
subjects of this Record, we must mention Punishment and 
Prevention, by Mr. Thomson, of Banchory, which reached us 
just as we were going to press, but at too late a period for 
notice in our present number. ‘To those who are acquainted 
with Mr. Thomson’s Social Evils, their Causes and their Cure, 
no recommendation of this book is necessary. We say to 
ail our friends—read it. 


The following, from the Bulletin of the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, for May, 1857, will interest our readers, more especially our 
Catholic readers. 


JUVENILE REFORMATORIES, 

The President of St. James’ Conference, Spanish-place, having 
been ealled upon by the President, gave some details of this interest. 
ing Work, First, by co-operating with this Work, the Brothers 
were assisting the magistrates and the police in deterring Catholie 
children from future crime, or even offence against the laws. For 
the children would the more hesitate before any delinquency when 
they found that, besides having to do merely with the police, they 
were followed up by the Brothers, and so surely sent to a reforma- 
tory school. In the second place, this gave the Brothers an oppor- 
tunity of coming into contact with the parents, who might be thus 
morally benefitted. In the third place, the exertions of the Brothers 
might draw the attention of Government more and more to the Re- 
formatories and their results. Now, any one visiting Blythe House 
would see how many boys were there rescued from vice, and made 
to learn useful trades. Excellent shoes were now made at that 
establishment, and actually the boy who finishes them is only four- 
teen years old. His time is nearly up, and he prefers remaining in 
the establishment, where he will now receive wages. Thus, the 
Brothers might see what good might be done if all the Conferences 
agreed together to carry out the Work. We must say, from the 
experience of St. James’ Conference, that they had met with the 
yreatest civility and even kindness from the magistrates, and they 
had just now succeeded in persuading them to order to the boys to the 
Reformatory at Mount St. Bernard, since Blythe House was full. 
This had established a most useful precedent. 

The work was carried on in this manner :—The Brothers had to 
get up pretty early (say six o'clock), as at half-past nine the boys 
were taken from the station to go before the magistrates. The Bro- 
thers divided the work, so that one Brother undertook to be present 
at the police court, to claim the boy for the Catholic Reformatory, 
at the time of his going to be sentenced. The other Brother under- 
took to visit the police station. 
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QUARTERLY RECORD OF THE PROGRESS OF KB- 
FORMATORY AND RAGGED SCHOOLS, AND OF 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF PRISON DISCIPLINE, 


Philadelphia has long been noted for its Penitentiary: through 
the kindness of a Philadelphian friend we are enabled to pre- 
sent the following interesting account of a visit to the Hastern 
Penitentiary of that city :— 


Every Philadelphian is familiar with the great frowning Bastile 
whicl lifts its granite head on the north side of Coates street, about 
Twentieth. Everybody who has ever journeyed to Fairmount 
knows the external appearance of the building, while comparatively 
few have ever penetrated to the inside. The walls which enclose 
the ten or twelve acres of ground appropriated to the prson are 
thirty feet in height, and very unpromisiug to the prisoner who may 
remember them and who contemplates an attempt at escape after 
having through his evil deeds got himself lodged inside. The front, 
which is of massive hewn granite, looks even stronger and less get- 
out-of-able than the rear and side walls. The facade is six hundred 
aid seventy feet in length, and rests upon a terrace. In the centre 
is the grand gateway, twenty-seven feet high, with two heavy square 
towers, each fifty feet high, surmounted with projecting embattled 
parapets. Then there is an octagonal turret, and ‘ embrasures,” 
and * munnioned windows,” and ‘loop holes,” and all that sort of 
fortress-like arrangement to strike terror to the hearts of out-door 
rascals, and to keep them safe when they become graduates in crime 
and“ bring up at Cherry Hill.” The walls which present so preten- 
tious an appearance are by no means “all show.” They are no less 
than twelve feet thick at the base, becoming thinner as you go 
towards their summit. 

But after all, these towers and turreted and castellated ef ceteras, are 
only the outward flourishes of the institution, for they form no part 
of the prison proper, except so far as they constitute a barrier 
between it and the outside world. The prison is composed of 
‘everal distinct blocks of buildings, each of which forms a corridor. 
Each corridor has cells ranged upon either side, and they are in 
double tiers, or two stories in height. ‘The lower cells are all fur- 
uished with small yards in which the prisoner may, if he behaves him- 
‘elf, enjoy the luxury of the fresh air for a brief period daily. The 
upper range of cells have no yards, and as a compensation for this 
deprivation the cells are in pairs, or connected together by com- 
municating doors. One cell is usually used as a work-shop by the 
Hisoner, while the adjoining apartment is his chamber, parlor, re- 
“epton room, library, and dining and breakfast room. 

here are seven of these corridors, each diverging from a common 
A 
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centre. The central building, which is called the Observatory, is the 
hub and the seven corridors are the spokes radiating therefrom 
The overseer who plants himself in the centre of the Observatory 
by merely revolving around on his stand point, has a view of nee 
cell door of every corridor on the floor on which he is standing, * 

Although there are at present three hundred and forty prisoners 
in the institution, the visitor would almost imagine that the place 
was uninhabited except by the few officials who are loitering about 
The long corridors are almost entirely deserted, but the sound of 
the loom and the shuttle denotes that industry is active within the 
walls. 

The Pennsylvania system of prison discipline requires that each 
prisoner should be kept *‘ in solitary confinement at hard labor ;" and 
let his time be long or short, he is immured in a cell where he js 
never seen except by the officers of the prison, by a few privileged 
officials, who may, if they choose, exercise the right; and, once in 
three months, he may, by special order of an inspector, receive a visit, 
of ten or fifteen minutes’ duration, from a near relative. But even 
this poor privilege can only be enjoyed in the presence of a keeper, 
The ordinary visitor will therefore be disappointed if he enters the 
institution in the expectation of seeing the prisoners, If, however, 
his cicerone is disposed to be obliging, he will afford him an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the special quarters of some of the prisoners, 
but, of course, during their temporary absence from their cells. 
The great mass of these apartments are precisely alike, both in 
regard to construction and in respect to the condition in which they 
are kept by their occupants. The cells are all arched; they are 
eleven feet nine inches long, and seven feet six inches wide ; they are 
lighted from the ceiling, andthey are generally well warmed and 
ventilated. Whitewashed walls, an oaken floor, a grated door, and 
a door of heavy plank outside of the latter, constitute the architectural 
peculiarities of each cell. In the matter of furniture an iron bed- 
stead and a small table generally form the entire inventory. There 
are, however, several exceptions to this rule. Some of the cells are 
adorned in an extravagant and even a tasteful manner by their occu- 
yants. During our recent visit, Mr. John S. Halloway, the worthy 
Warden, afforded us an opportunity of inspecting several apartments 
which had been elaborately bedizened by the prisoners who occupied 
them. The walls were adorned in imitation of paper hangings of 
showy patterns, and numerous articles of taste, and even of luxury, 
were scattered about. These articles (providing they are not such 
as would interfere with the discipline of the prison,) the prisoners 
are permitted to receive as gifts, or to purchase with the proceeds of 
their overwork. There is the same diversity of taste and character 
exhibited among the inmates of the prison as there is among mat- 
kind outside the walls. Some of the prisoners care for nothing but 
the gratification of their animal wants, and they can scarcely be 
compelled to comply with the prison rules and keep ener -_ 
decently clean; others spend their earnings in procuring good ve : 
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ment of their apartments with such little odds and ends of tawdry 
fnery as they can get hold of. A little bit of mother-of-pearl, a 
piece of painted wood, or a fragment of bright-colored calico are 
interspersed upon the walls with pictorial newspaper cuts of John 
Wesley and the Pirate’s Retreat, Bishop White and a dance at the 
Five Points. There are yet others who are of a poetic turn, and 
who grace their walls with rhyming effusions which often do more 
credit to their composers than do the doggerels which sometimes 
appear in the columns of literary newspapers. To our thinking the 
most touching ornament we saw in a cell, was a few straggling half- 
faded flowers in a tin cup. The plants, although half-withered, had 
evidently been carefully nursed by the poor prisoner, and they 
brought vividly to our mind the beautiful lines of Mrs, Hemans: 

Bring flowers to the captive’s lonely cell, 

They have tales of the Joyous woods to tell ; 

Of the free blue streams and the glowing sky, 

And the bright world shut from his languid eye ; 

They will bear him a thought of the sunny hours, 

And a dream of his youth—bring him flowers, wild flowers! 

Who knows but those withering plants had done for their lonely 
possessor what the budding little flower did for the French prisoner 
in the exquisite story of ‘ Picciola”—softened a stubborn and 
wayward spirit, and opened a door into his heart for the admission of 
gentle influences. 

Almost all the prisoners who occupy the cells upon the ground 
floor cultivate the grounds in their little yards. Some plant vegeta- 
bles, and in season they luxuriate upon radishes, onions, lettuce, &c.; 
others turn their attention to flowers, while others yet succeed in 
raising choice fruits. We recollect to have paid a visit, some five 
years since, to the institution, and while there were shewn a cell which 
was occupied by a colored man, and which was embellished in the 
most extravagant manner by its tenant. The prisoner had contrived 
an arbor which extended over the whole of his little yard, and which 
at the time of our visit, was rich with clusters of delicious looking 
grapes. The convict had at that time three years of a ten years’ 
sentence to serve. His time has since expired, and he left the prison 
about two years since. His cell is now occupied by a notorious 
counterfeiter from the interior of the State, but the new tenant has 
suffered all the finery of his predecessor to go to decay. As we looked 
at the bright green clusters of grapes ripening in the sunshine, we 
thought with a sigh of the poor prisoner who lightened and cheered a 
ten years’ solitude by cultivating the fruit, and of the stranger who 
Would enjoy it. 

Solitary confinement operates with terrible severity upon some who 
are compelled to submit to it, Most of the prisoners have been ac- 
customed to lead active, unrestrained lives, and nearly all have spent 
much of their time in the midst of unnatural excitement. The 
thonotony of solitary confinement, the strictness of prison discipline, 
the plainness of prison fare, and the certainty of being compelled to 
submit to these things during a long term of imprisonment, operates 
‘verely, even upon the most philosopbical minds, Some become 
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moody and reserved, others grow violent, while others chafe agains} 
their prison bars as restlessly as a caged lion, or a bird just made 
captive. Most persons become reconciled to their inevitable fate in 
the course of a reasonable time; others commence planning escapes 
which can never be consummated: while in some melancholy instances 
the mind yields and insanity is the result. In former times this sad 
end was more frequent than at present. It has been found necessary 
to abate the severity of the solitary system, and when the mental or 
the physical health of the prisoner requires it, he is afforded out-door 
exercise and more frequent intercourse with his fellow man. Edu. 
cated, intelligent prisoners generally become reconciled to their fate 
more speedily than the ignorant and untrained. The latter have no 
mental resources to fall back upon, and they fret and chafe like a 
wild beast ina trap. With prisoners, as with the rest of mankind, 
Hope is their great comfort and support in their time of adversity. 
Even though the prisoner is sentenced for a term so long that it is 
virtually a sentence to imprisonment for life, he forthwith commences 
to count the years, the months, and the days which will elapse before 
he is once more at liberty, and this hope cheers him up until death 
steps in and sets him free from the prison walls ; but let him be sen- 
tenced for life, without hope or the prospect of release, and the poor 
wretch becomes a victim to despair. There is many a drama of real 
life acted out within the walls of the Eastern Penitentiary ; but there 
is no audience to behold the thrilling scenes and witness the struggle 
of Man against Fate, nor will the curtain ever be raised to entertain 
wondering spectators. 

The prison is kept serupulously clean in every part, and it is well 
supplied with water from a reservoir upon the grounds. The food 
of the prisoners is plain but wholesome. It consists of as much bread 
as they want, with an allowance of a gallon of molasses per month. 
Tea for breakfast five mornings in the week and coffee the other two 
mornings. For dinner, beef or mutton and vegetables, and for sup- 
per, black tea and butterless bread. 

Unedueated prisoners are taught to read and write if they are dis. 
posed to learn, and proper attention is paid to the moral and religious 
culture of the inmates of the institution. 

Tbe principal trades at which the prisoners are employed are 
weaving, shoemaking, chairmaking, cane-seat making and plain 
sewing. There are, however, other branches of industry at which 
the inmates are employed. 

During the year 1856 the convicts earned 17,910 dollars 92 cents, 
while the cost of their support was 24,034 dollars 76 cents—leaving 
a deficiency of 6,123 dollars 84 cents. ‘There were also expenses to the 
amount of about 10,000 dollars, to be added to this deficiency, and 
carried to the account of profit and loss. lee 

One hundred and forty-six prisoners were admitted to the instite 
tion during the year 1856. Of these 118 were white males and ¥ 
white females. 17 were colored males, and 2 were colored females. 
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The ages of the prisoners admitted last year were as follows: 
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The following table gives the birth places of the prisoners admitted 
during the same period ; 


Pennsylvania .......0..00e08 scocccened | Ireland § .....000 devtactinesiubiecbes 14 
OCP i scstivecieccsccsstovccsened | POORIAE  cevseetesccscvccsecdsvensdl 
STO psn bibhiceveaxieciucbovde uel) GREED” VF UMEMnts covepe inéseecdausdbas l 
ns coi nceescdicGleace 2) PPOORIDD ‘Ueccduccecdaveces ideMbaserest 
Kentucky ...... veceseces cveceecee ove® | Belle Isle ....ccccccccccccseesescccceh 
Pes ceessndecitce sdascctinecsecet | QRUROMMIM sad iv cies cidine cece sedese TD 
Delaware ..... sbekicnsdaulicestéilece clade’) Gy MEE enedlixens tntedesessoo’ 
Louisiana...... veibiedavsientdbentduct D7 epee: edicae! Ge cedadccdvuneceat 
NED WEEE xis sceses cvvcvcisceccucs S| TAMIR V5 ecccnes coqstens aps ove 


i itdein Sadckiids ssdcue dhuecacee D1 SUMMED vecdetebancutiess costs eootee’ 
MPP Mampahivess. 1.0.0 .ccecsssseeel — 
— Europeans 39 
Americans 107 
The table below gives the educational condition of the prisoners 
admitted, and their habits as regards indulgence in intoxication: 





Educational No. | Habits No. 
es Gir ci OS a EI aces. ceasenshaeahons 1 
MW icvcissecscsepeseccestenaacllt | Moderate drinkers.........0446078 
Read and write ..........seeesees 108 | Sometimes intoxicated ........ 235 
Well instructed .......,.... secsceceel | Often intoxicated ...... seca 22 
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The offences of which the prisoners admitted last year were con- 
victed were as follows : an 

Felony, 1; obtaining goods by criminal pretences, | ; obtaining 
money by criminal pretences, 2; passing counterfeit notes, | ; pass- 
ing Counterfeit money, 3 ; receiving stolen goods, 3; larceny, 86; 
lareeny at sea, 1 ; horse stealing, 1 ; burglary, 12; robbery, | ; for- 
gery, 4; bigamy, 1; assault to commit a felony, 1; assault with 
intent to commit a rape, 2; assault and battery with intent to ravish 
3; rape, 1; assault and battery, with intent to kill, 35 rape and 
assault and battery, with intent to commit a rape, 1; arson, 4; 
manslaughter, 3; murder in the second degree, 5; making counter- 
feit half dollars, 1 ; riot, 4; adultery, 1. Total 146, 


The following is worthy of attention :— 
CELEBRATING THE FOURTH AT A PRISON. 


At Jeffersonville, in the State Prison of Indiana, the convicts, we 
ate told by the Louisville Journal, were granted a holiday, on that 
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day, had a banquet served up to them, and were entertained in the 
evening by foot-races and an oration. The festival commenced by ay 
address from Dr. Mease, of Greene county, sentenced to imprison. 
ment for life for murder. His speech was ‘an exceedingly credit. 
able production, and abounded in good advice to his fellow convicts.” 
A sumptuous dinner was then served up, under the supervision of 
Mrs. Millar, the lady of the Warden. This to men accustomed to 
no other bill of fare than bread and meat, was of course a great feast, 
After dinner a dance came off in one of the large halls. At the 
close of all a choir of prisoners sang “ My Own—My Native Land,” 
It is not stated that the Declaration was read. There are a few 
phrases in it which convicts, of all people in the world, would « go 
in for.” ' 





The following queries regarding Prisons and Reformatories were 
handed by Marrnew Davenport Hitt, the Recorder of Birming. 
ham, to an American friend, well acquainted with the prisons of the 
United States. ‘They are, however, too multifarious to be adequately 
answered by any one person; and it is desirable to obtain opinions 
from a variety of sources. The questions will be circulated through 
the United States, in the hope that many who take a benevolent in- 
terest in the subjects of them will kindly aid in contributing infor- 
mation,—each replying to such queries as circumstances may have 
enabled him to answer. We shall feel thankful to any of our 
readers who will kindly communicate to us the results of their own 
experience or thoughts upon any of these questions, with all of 
which we propose to deal according to the information we may 
receive, and the importance which the subject appears to assume. 

QUERIES. 

1. It being understood that some of the prisons in the United 
States of America are self-supporting, to the extent, at least, of 
defraying all current expenses, viz. food, clothing, medicine, salaries 
of officers, repairs, &c., and that in the Western States there are 
gaols which, after defraying these expenses, return an annual profit 
to the respective treasuries, you are requested to furnish information 
as to these two classes, with as much of particularity as you conve- 
niently can. 

2. It is also understood that in the Northern Atlantic States, the 
prisons are not, as a general rule, self-supporting. Be pleased to 
indicate the States in which prisons are not usually self-supporting, 
and the reasons why they are more costly than those of the Western 
States ? ; 

3. Does the difference in the wages of labour between England 
and the United States suggest itself to you as an insuperable dificult) 
in the way of making our gaols self-supporting? Or does any other 
reason occur to your mind unfavourable to such an undertaking * 

4. It is understood that in some prisons the labour of the convicts 
is hired to contractors, each contractor selecting the prisoners — 
versant with his own trade. Is this plan shown by experience 
yield the largest profit to the funds of the prison? Is there el 
difficulty in preventing a conflict of authority or influence reeds cet 
officers of the prison who havecharge of the government and training ™ 
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the prisoners, on the one hand, and the contractors who have control 
over the convicts during the hours of labour, on the other ? 

5. Is there any practical danger in self-supporting gaols of the 
prisoners being stimulated, either by fear of punishment, or by un- 
wholesome indulgences, to labour beyond their strength, and thus 
permanently to injure their health ?—or of their being led into prac- 
tices inconsistent with good moral discipline ? 

6. Will you state what are the sources of this danger, supposing 
it to exist, and what means you would suggest for avoiding it ? . 

7. The test of a successful plan of training in gaol being the good 
conduct of prisoners after their discharge, what has been your expe- 
rience as to the effect of the discipline in the best self-supporting 
prisons? In the best non self-supporting prisons ? 

8. With regard to Reformatory treatment, can it be, in your 
opinion, carried on successfully in the absence of encouragement to 
indu try and good conduct ? 

9, Are you aware of any encouragement at all comparable in its 
effects on the mind of a prisoner, with the hope of liberty as the 
consequence of well doing ? 

10. As, however, the hope of liberty must at first be that of a 
remote benefit, would you further encourage the prisoner by reward- 
ing industry and good conduct while in prison with increase of com- 
forts and relaxation of restraints, so as to enable him to make his 
term of confinement a series of advances towards the position of a 
well conducted man at large ? 

ll. Has it occurred to you to observe that the discharge of a 
prisoner is immediately followed by a period of sore trial to his bet- 
ter principles and reformed habits. 

12, Have you had an opportunity of observing the effect of insti- 
tutions like those on the continent of Europe for the patronage or 
guardianship of discharged prisoners? Be pleased to state your 
opinion as to their utility. 

13. The success of Thomas Wright, of Manchester, and other indi- 
viduals,who, without either the aid or the restraints of an association, 
have rendered great services to discharged prisoners in procuring 
employment for them, in treating them with sympathy, and extending 
over them a watchful supervision, seems to suggest the value of such 
labours in addition to those of the Patronage Societies. Your 
opinion is desired on this point. 

14, Does it appear to you likely that the discharged prisoner 
would be in less danger of relapse if, by allowing him a qualified 
liberty before he was discharged, the great change from imprison- 
ment to perfect freedom could be made more gradual than it now 1s? 
Would such discipline both exercise and test his powers of self- 
sovernment ? 

15. Are you of the opinion that under judicious arrangements so 
much confidence might be placed in prisoners during the latter 
stages of their training, as that they might be employed withoutside 
the prison walls, returning to the prison, or other appointed recep- 
tacle, at the close of their daily labour ? ote « 

16. Do your observation and experience lead you to put faith in 
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the deterrent consequences of punishment as of themselves sufficient 
for the repression of crime? 

17. State, if you please, its effects, according to your view. as 
regards the individual punished, and also as regards the example of 
punishment in preventing the fall of others, 

18. Having enjoyed great opportunities of observing the process 
of reformatory treatment of various kinds, are you of opinion that 
it can ever be carried on with success, except at the cost of con. 
siderable suffering to the prisoner, even although no pain should ever 
be administered to him beyond that strictly incidental to reformatory 
discipline ? 

19. Do you considor the force of deterrents, whatever that force 
may be, to depend on the purpose for which pain is administered, or 
on the amount of pain actually suffered? In other words, do you 
consider that reformatory treatment, involving a certain amount of 
pain, would be less deterrent than a simple punitive infliction, invol. 
ving no greater amount ? 

20. Having inspected gaols in which no attempt is made to reform 
the prisoners, and where, consequently, the treatment is strictly penal, 
and having had an opportunity of comparing the state of such gaols 
with those in which the main object of the prisons is the offender's 
reformation, have you observed whether or not the officers of the 
gaols first mentioned stand upon an equality, as to intelligence and 
demeanour, with those of the second description ? 

21. Is it your opinion that to the other advantages incidental to 
reformatory treatment may be added that of rendering it necessary 
to select for the officers of gaols, including the governor and chap- 
lain, men of enlarged minds, kindly temper, great self-control, capa- 
city for exercising a beneficial influence on the minds of the prisoners, 
and of exemplary character and conduct ? 

22. Several of the United States being, as it is understood, well 
supplied with Reformatory Schools, you are requested to communi. 
cate the result of your observattons as to their working. 

23. When young persons are convicted in the United States of 
offences which lead to their heing sent to Reformatory Schools, are 
the parents called upon to pay any portion of the expense of their 
maintenance. 

24. In the event of there being such a law, how is it found to 
work in practice? In the event of there being no such law, do in- 
conveniences arise for want of one ? 

25. It is understood that in the United States Reformatory 
Schools are generally founded and conducted on the voluntary prin- 
ciple, but with some pecuniary assistance from the State. Be 
pleased to communicate such information as you may possess as to 
the founding and conduct of these Schools, and as to the sir eae 
of aid furnished by the State, particularly as to whether such al 
extends to the donation of land and the erection of buildin mn 
whole or part. And as to the value of the voluntary priuciple, 
regards the conduct or management of a Reformatory School. ' 

26. Has it been found advisable to commence these establishments 
with a very few pupils, gradually increasing the number as the dis: 
cipline of the school improves ? 
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97. Is the family principle as adopted at the Rauhe Haus, Mettray, 
Red Hill, and elsewhere, acted upon in the United States? Be so 

as to enumerate the establishments. 

28. Be pleased to state your opinion of its value. 

99. Are you of opinion that the family principle can be carried 
into full effect without female superintendence, even in Reformatories 
for boys ? 

30. oe a system of patronage for the discharged wards or pupils 
of Reformatory Schools in action in the United States ? 

$1. If so, please to give its results. 

$2. Ifnot in action, please to communicate your opinion as to its 
value. 

33. Any information which you may be enabled to give as to the 
cost of reformatory Schools, and how far it is diminished by the la- 
bour of the inmates, will be useful and acceptable. . 

84. Be pleased to add any remarks which may throw further 
light on the subjects of this inquiry. 





Some additional interest may be added to the Report of the Phil. 
anthropic Farm School by the fact of its being the last report of 
the Rev. Sydney Turner, who has been removed to act as Govern- 
ment Inspector of Reformatories. It is, however, interesting in it- 
self. The Red Hill School stands second to none as an index of 
the progress of the movement in favor of criminal reformation. The 
report is in the form of a letter from Mr. Turner to the Committee ; 
and as our space will not allow us to give it to our readers in toto, 
we make such extracts as seem best suited to our pages, and refer 
our readers, with great satisfaction, to the report, which may be 
alec on application to the Rev. Edwin Gyles, at the Farm 

ool, Reigete, or at the Office, 3, Crown Court, Threadneedlo 
Street, London. 

The Report states that— 

Between the Ist of January and the 3lst of December, 1856, 131 
boys were admitted, including 4 re-admissions of boys returning 
after previous discharge. 

Of these— 

78 were under Conditional Pardon. 

28 were sentenced under 17 and 18 Vict. cap. 86. 

19 were received on payment from the Cheshire Association, the 

Surrey Society, and private individuals. 

6 were admitted on the Free List. 

It may be noted as to their educational state 

That out of the 131— 

37 could read and write well, 
66 ditto imperfectly, 
28 were unable or scarcely able to read at all. 

And as tu their family circumstances, 

That out of the 131— 

58 had lost one parent, 

oe 2) had lost both, while— 

n the cases of partial Orphanage 

The fathers or moa of 22 had re-married—and in 37 cases the 
parents were reported to be of dissolute and drunken habits. 
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Of the 13)— 
17 were under 12 years of age, 
56 from 12 to 14; and 
58, 16 and upwards* 
26 had been in Prison Once before, 











25 Twice ,, 
13 Thrice ,, 
9 Four times 
1} Five times and upwards. 





The number discharged from the School during the same twelve 
months was 114. 
Of these— 
72 Emigrated, viz. :— 
2 to Turkey, 
16 ,, Canada, 
5 ,, United States, 
2 ,, New Brunswick, 
13 ,, Natal, S. A., 
10 ,, Adelaide, 
10 ,, Sydney, 
10 ,, Victoria, 
4 ,, Hobart Town. 
35 were assisted to employment in England by means of their 
friends and relatives, 
5 Were apprenticed or sent to sea. 
3 pecan and were not recovered. 
9 Were discharged as hopeless cases—6 of whom are now in pri- 
son, and the remaining 3 have been re-admitted. 
The number of boys under the care of the Society on December 
3Ist. 1856, was ese bes ves ess ots 255 
The average number maintained during the year ove 236 
The number of boys admitted to Redhill from the opening of 
the School in 1849, to the 3lst December, 1856, including re- 
admissions of cases discharged in preceding years oe 8 2 
The number of boys discharged in the same interval ... 751 
of whom 449 emigrated. 
Of the results of this large emigration they had good cause to 
speak most thankfully. wit 
The school had again been favoured with a special visit from the 
Bishop of Winchester, for the purpose of confirmation, and en- 
couraged by his marked approbation of the manner and spirit In 
which the rite was received and witnessed. a 
The eighth year of the establishment at Redhill is now ending, 
and of upwards of 1000 boys they had not lost one by death. 
Our treasurer’s noble donation of 10002. had enabled the commit. 
tee to add another House, which already contained nearly on ret 
mates. The laying of the foundation-stone was distinguish A 
the attendance of Mons. Demetz, whose coming was as highly 








* We understood the Rule, as it indeed appears in the fifth page of the 
Report, ‘*no boy can be received above 15 years of age." —Eb. 
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appreciated by the boys and their teachers as by the numerous friends 
i the institution who met him on the occasion, Our boys made a 
collection of from 51. to 61. among themselves as a little mark of 
fellowship and good-will to the lads at Mettray, and every one con. 
tributed with a =f good-will to give the Apostle of the Refor- 
matory movement a eartfelt welcome. 

There was a ot a increase in the farm profits this year, arising 
not only from the higher prices of grain, but from the evident im- 
provement in the uality and quantity of the produce. 

A legacy of 3002. had been received from Madame Schimmelpen- 
ninck, Contributions of grains to the farm stock to the value of 85/ 
from Messrs, Barclay and Oo.; and 50/. from William Ellis, Esq., 
fur the improvement of the teachers and school apparatus. Mr, 
Ellis also kindly gave three most valuable lectures or illustrative 
lessons on the teaching of social sreraer 

The school was certified under the Reformatory Act 17 & 18 
Vict,, cap 86, in September. Arrangements have been entered into 
with the neighbouring counties of Sussex and Kent, and lately with 
Nottinghamshire, Leeds, &c., under which young offenders recom- 
mended by the Reformatory Associations of those districts are 
received into the institution on payment of 2s. weekly per head, in 
addition to the Treasury allowance. 

Mr. Turner then speaks feelingly of his recent appointment of 
Inspector to the English and Scotch Reformatories, and concludes 
thus :— 

I have been requested to undertake the office of Inspector 
of our English and Scotch Reformatories,. with the special 
view of more effectually procuring and canselidating the various 
reformatory efforts which the last two or three years have seen so 
cheeringly developed. I. cannot. consistently with my general 
duties give that close and. personal attention to the supervision 
and management of the Farm School which its importance deserves 
and which is essential to its permanence and success. I am obliged 
therefore to request you to entrust the administration of the school 
to another. 

Looking back as I can through sixteen years on the numberless 
instances of confidence and friendly sympathy, and devoted self- 
sacrifice which I have met with, I feel unequal to express all that I 
owe, and that, through me, the good cause itsel owes, to our 
treasurer and the many gentlemen who have laboured with me in the 
work. Ican wish my successor no better fortune than that his 
experience may be like mine, and he will then know the privilege and 
pleasure of being associated for the highest purposes with men who 
are above all personal jealousies or petty motives—who understand 
and value the Christian aspects of their work, and who give unspar- 
ingly time, talents, and pecuniary exertion to the due fulfilling of its 
responsibilities. nal 

Assuredly no help that I can render in counsel and in influence 
shall be wanting to promote and insure his success. Deeply thank- 


ful am I to feel that I can surrender my charge to him with the 


strongest conviction that he will find his fellow-workers in the task 
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both teachers and directors, such as will effectually help and cheer 
him in the performance of his duties. That he will have not so 
much to win a blessing hitherto unbestowed, but to retain and ine 
crease that which is already so richly given. Sypney Turner. 
The Philanthropic Society’s Farm School, Redhill, 
March, 1857. 

At the Gloucester Quarter Sessions, on Tuesday, June 30th, 
1857, Mr. T. B. Ll. Baker read the following statement upon the 
Hardwicke Reformatory School, which, with the accompanying let- 
ter, is well worthy of consideration :— 

“‘ GENTLEMEN,—Forgive my asking your attention for a moment 
to a return of the boys of our own country and ‘city received into 
the Reformatory at Hardwicke since our commencement. 1 partly 
drew it up for Lord Caernarvon’s use in bringing forward his Bill 
for the extension of the reformatory principle, but the results struck 
me so much that I ventured to carry them out more closely, on the 
chance that they might interest you 
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‘«« For the first two years the school was merely experimental. Up 
to December, 1852, we only received 13 boys, seven of whom were 
of our county. In 1853 we received 11 boys, of whom six were ol 
our county. The school was now fairly in work, and we began the 
attempt of clearing out all the worst boys from the county. Hitherto 
we had had no public money and no law to assist us. In 1854, Govern- 
ment allowed us five shillings a week for all boys received on condi- 
tional pardon under Vict. 1 and 2. In June we ventured to offer 
to the magistrates to receive all that they might think fit to send us, 
only requesting them not to send very slight cases (no other county 
has yet been able to do this). We received one of the two rae 
of the Cheltenham gang, about five other very bad ones, and for t Ne 
time broke the gang. In 1855 we cleared most of the old gaan 
from Cheltenham, Stroud, and Wotton. In the first half of 1856 al 
the first and most of the second convictions were very slight cases. 
There were, however, two bad ones. In the second half of 1856, ” 
caught the five youngest apprentices of the old Cheltenham gang. 
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At Christmas there only remained in the county eight boys twice con- 
victed, mostly slight cases, and two very small buys often convicted of 
pagrancy. In the last six months we have only received seven boys, all 
on their first conviction. ‘This, of course, cannot be expected to con- 
tinue. Many boys will be convicted a second time, and probably be 
sent to Hardwicke; but so long as magistrates send nearly every 
second conviction to a reformatory, no boy can grow up in the reg- 
ular habits of crime, or in the feelings of what is commonly called 
‘a gaol bird ’ under the age of 16. I cannot but think you will agree 
with me that the preventing regular habits of crime from being 
formed under the age of 16 will do much to prevent such from being 
formed at all. Should Lord Caernarvon’s Bill pass next year, and 
the formation of such habits be prevented below the age of 20, I 
think you will have reason to hope that regular crime may be con. 
siderably diminished.” Mr. Baker proceeded to remark that the 
number of boys now sent to him was so much diminished that he 
believed he could be of great help in taking a certain number of 
boys from Bristol. This wasa thing he had long been anxious to do, 
and he thought the present a favourable opportunity, as they could 
hardly hope to see the county more thoroughly cleared of offenders 
than it at present appeared to be. The Mayor of Bristol had urged 
him to try and help them, and he believed that a considerable blow 
might be inflicted upon the crime of Bristol if he could find room in 
the school for the worst of the Bristol boys. He(Mr. Baker) had 
three years ago told his brother magistrates that he was ready to take 
all the boys they might think fit to send him, only requesting them 
not to send very trifling cases. Now, for the purpose of enabling 
him to do what he hoped might be a service to Bristol, might he 
take the liberty of asking the magistrates to write to him before they 
committed any boy on his first conviction to Hardwicke ? He would 
take, without hesitation, every boy convicted for the second time ; 
but he trusted that he might, without discourtesy, ask, that when a 
boy was convicted for a first time, although it was quite possible that 
there might be good reasons for sending him to a reformatory, that 
the magistrate would kindly write to him(Mr. Baker) and state 
those reasons, and ask whether he would receive him. Every se- 
cond conviction he (Mr. Baker) would receive without hesitation. 
He mentioned that he had had one little boy sent to him because he had 
stolen two small pieces of laurel, and he felt great compunction at 
receiving 18/. 5s. per annum from Government in such cases as 
this. The boy’s parents had never been accused of thieving; they 
were a ** rough lot,” and his mother was ‘* very untidy ;” but it was 
hardly to be expected that he could undertake to receive every boy 
whose mother was untidy—and apply to Government for 18/4. 5s. 
for his maintenance in school. 

Mr. Curtis Hayward mentioned, with regard to the Reformatory, 
that at the last sessions there was only one prisoner under the age 
of 16 for trial, and at the present sessions there was not a single 
prisoner under that age. Though some boys were convicted sum- 
marily, the most serious offences were sent to the cessions for trial ; 
and he found that at the present time the whole number of prisoners 
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under 16 years of age in the different gaols amounted to only eight, 
and one of these was in prison for deserting his service. It was clear, 
therefore, that some impression had been made upon the juvenile 
population of the county. ' 

Mr. Tart bore testimony to the benefit derived by Cheltenham 
from the establishment of the Hardwicke Reformatory School. 

The Chairman remarked that the state of things disclosed by Mr. 
Baker’s report was higly creditable to the county. i 

At alater period of the day, the Chairman stated that during the 
40 years he had been a magistrate, there had never been so small a 
number of prisoners for trial at any quarter sessions as at the present. 

Mr. T. B. Li. Baker also read some statistics showing that 
from the year 1836 up to the establishment of the county police there 
had been a steady increase in crime. For some time after the estab- 
lishment of the police, there was still an increase in the number of 
prisoners, which was attributable to the greater means of detection 
which the new system furnished ; but from that time to the present, 
there had been a gradual decline in the number of offenders. 

STATISTICS OF CRIME. 
To the Editor of the Gloucestérshtre Chronicle. 

Dear Sir, —You alluded in your report of the sessions to my having 
read some statistics referring to the increase or decrease of crime in 
our county. Perhaps the details, somewhat more fully made out 
than I had them at that time, may be of interest to your readers, 
The first few lines are taken at periods of five years apart. 








NUMBERS TRIED IN THE YEARS FOLLOWING :— 


























Assizes. Session. Summary. Total. 
1820 170 289 459 
1825 164 263 427 
1830 269 289 558 
1836 202 275 477 
1837 149 401] 550 
1838 151 432 583 
1839 144 391 535 
1840 201 435 636 Police 
1841 202 5138 715 
1842 247 547 797 
1843 255 543 795 
1844 263 463 726 
1845 148 416 564 
1846 155 404 559 Famiie 
1847 154 505 659 
1848 | 145 527 672 
1849 | 148 542 690 
1850 17 416 594 
1851 196 433 629 
1852 158 457 615 
1853 | §6©.140 41] 551 
1854 | 110 477 2)180 677 
1855 | 4} 2)250 648 
1856 a9 975 + 2)308 518 
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] fear the above will appear a heavy dull number of figures. Let 
us place facts by the side of them. From 1820, and for long before 
that time, crime had been increasing rather faster than the popula- 
tion increased, and we must remember that in those days there were 
no good means of detection. A great number of serious crimes were 
committed which were never made public, and there was a strong 
feeling that it was a pity to prosecute very trifling cases. Not long 
before this time the prosecutor was obliged to himself defray the 
whole cost of the prosecution, maintenance of witness, lawyer’s fees, 
and all. Were prosecutors again obliged to do this, you may im- 
agine how our number of prosecutions would diminish, while crime 
would increase in proportion to the safety with which it would be 
committed. Steadily, however, it went on increasing up to 1841, 
when our county police began to work. The numbers of trials at 
sessions and assizes immediately rose considerably. Not, however, 
because crime had increased, but because it was oftener found out, 
and because much smaller cases were brought forward than in 
former days. Many of the magistrates of that day will remember 
complaints of ‘* such very slight cases ” being brought before the 
Court. For three years the numbers continued high, but then, 
although a far larger proportion of crimes continued to be detected, 
and although very trifling cases were brought before the Court, yet, 
nevertheless, the number fell off, and in 1846 was lower than in any 
year since 1837, notwithstanding the increase of population. 

During the famine which now occurred, the poor were not really so 
pinched as they were for a year ortwo afterwards, Much compas- 
sion was exited, many subscriptions raised, and most of the poor had 
some little furniture or the like that they could turn into money. 
But I take it that the famine accounted mainly for the rise in the 
numbers of slight offences in 1847-8-9. 

In 1853 it had fallen again to the same number as in 1837, not- 
withstanding the increase of population, the increased detection, aud 
the slightness of the errors brought forwards. In 1854 a new law 
came into operation, which enabled magistrates in petty sessions to 
try many cases hitherto brought before a jury. This makes the 
subsequent calculation difficult, because, although we know that 
there were 180 cases in 1854 disposed of summarily, I cannot tell 
how many of them were mere assaults or trespasses, such as were 
formerly held at petty sessions, and how many were cases which, 
under the former system, would have been taken to quarter sessions ; 
but, allowing that half of them would have been of the latter class, 
and I believe that far less than half would be right, the year 1856 
brings us actually a smaller number of trials than any year since 1836, 
notwithstanding the trifling nature of the offences now-a-days brought 
before quarter sessions ; notwithstanding the increase of detection in 
proportion to the number of crimes committed ; notwithstanding the 
increase of population in the 20 years; and lastly, notwithstanding 
the facilities lately given for prosecuting small larcenies at petty ses- 

sions, instead of the expense and trouble of bringing them to quarter 
sessions. I should be glad indeed to have the opinion of magistrates 
or their clerks in different parts of the county as to what proportion 
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of the convictions at petty sessions would have been formerly tried 
at quarter sessions. This statement is most pleasingly corroborated 
by the fact that whereas from 1800 to 1844, we had been perpetually 
and necessarily adding to our gaols, though hardly so fast as to keep 
pace with the actual necessity for room (and far too slow to satisfy 
our masters of the Home Office), we have now shut up two out of 
four houses of correction, and reduced a third to less than half its 
former size, while our County Gaol is far from full. But, say some, 
“‘ the police and the gaols, diminished as they are, cost us more in 
rates than the gaols of former days.” They do so. But let me ask, 
is it not worth some pay to feel that property (not to say life) is 
more secure than in former days ; and more, far more, that with the 
decrease of crime diminishes also the temptation to your poorer 
neighbour to fall into crime ? So long as we pray not to be led into 
temptation, I hardly know anything that we ought more heartily to 
rejoice at than the diminution of crime. 
I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
T. B. Li. BAKEK., 
Hardwicke Court, July 7th. 


The following most interesting letters, relating her visits to 
the Educational Conference held in London last June, and to 
the various Industrial and Reformatory Schools of the Metro- 
polis, are from the pen ofa lady who has on many occasions 
contributed to our Records, and to the Revinw. ‘The letters 
are addressed to the conductors of Zhe Waverley Journal, a 
most admirable newspaper, published every fortmght, and 
edited and written by ladies :— 


(To the Editress of the Waverley Journal.) 
Mapvam—lIn the * Few Words from the Epirress’ in the last num- 
ber of the Wavertry JourNAL, you say that that publication ‘ will 
henecforward aim at beiug the Journal of the Wurking Women ot 
the United Kingdom, using that term in its widest acceptation as 
inclusive of all ranks, and all real labour, whether performed by 
the Peeress or the Peasant.’ Perhaps, then, the following sketch of 
what is being done in one corner of a vast field of labour open to all, 
but peculiarly claiming the help of the female sex, as it 1s one In 
which children-are the plants to be cultivated, may not be inappro- 
priate to your columns. 

I may add that some experience in the management of a Ragged 
School has made me acquainted to a certain extent with the difficulties 
which beset such an institution, and in some degree enabled me to 
appreciate its excellencies Having been much struck with the amount 
of good accomplished by two schools of this class which | have recently 
visited in London, and feeling very thankful for many valuable ideas 
vained from their inspection, I have thought it might be useful to 
such of your readers as are, or many hereafter, become engi — 
a similar undertaking, to state what I saw and heard. It will be 
easily understood that the information hereafter given could not be 
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Jeaned in the course of one or two visits to the schools. I owe much 
of what relates to the early history of these institutions, and to the details 
of the system pursued, to the kind communications of the managers. 

TheDean of Bristol, when presiding as Chairmanin Section E of the 
Educational Conference, gave, in the course of the discussion which 
followed the reading of Mr Jelinger Symons’ paper, a brief account 
of the St Michael’s Free Industrial School, commenced about five 

ears ago on a very small scale by Miss Howell (a lady who has estab. 
lished many Ragged Schools in London), and now a large and 
successful institution. What I and the rest of my party then heard 
made us desirous to see it ; and having ascertained that it was in E1- 
izabeth Street, South, Pimlico, thither we went. We were fortunate 
enough to meet there a lady—Mrs F. Hlliot—who, about three 

ears and a half ago, became interested in the school, and has devoted 
herself to it ever since. Her endeavour has always been to find 
means of employment for the children, which should be remunerative 
to them, so as to induce the parents to leave them longer than is usual 
at School. She began with the boys of the highest class, and sent 
them out between school hours to carry water from a favourite 
spring in Hyde Park to gentlemen’s houses in the neighbourhood, by 
which they earned sixpence a-week. In course of time the lads were 
employed at the same houses to clean knives and shoes, and for this 
they had their breakfast given them. ‘The money they earned they 
brought to the school; cloth was bought with it, and a tailor was en- 
peed to attend twice a-week to teach them to make their clothes. 

y these means eight boys for two witers earned and made their coats. 

The water carrying, however, lasted only through the London sea- 
son, and some employment that should be constant was desirable, In 
May 1856, therefore, Mrs Elliot introduced earpentering and wood 
carving, still employing in the industrial department (the whole ex- 
of which she defrays) eight boys, selected generally from the 

ighest class in the school, but now and then, to fill up a vacancy, from 
the second. Some of them show great aptitude for this work ; and 
as their labour, after a little practice, is profitable, they then receive 
wages. From the period of entering this department, they are given 
their afternoon tea-meal, and as soon as they are sufficiently skilfal to 
produce a marketable article, they are paid in money, beginning at 3s 
a-week, and rising to perhaps 4s 6d. By the time they are able to 
earn the latter sum they usually obtain more remunerative employment 
elsewhere. This circumstance, and the difficulty which has hitherto 
been found in establishing a regular sale for the articles made,has 
prevented the department from paying its expenses ; a stall, however, 
for its manufactures has been secured at the Polytechnic Institution, 
and it is confidently hoped the class will eventually become self-sup- 
porting. Small tables, music stands, candlesticks, toilet trays, 

ookstands, &c., were shewn to us, which had been made by the boys, 
with the help of the master-workman who teaches them. Some of 
these articles were very prettily carved, and all were finished ina 

ighly creditable manner. It was dinner time when we reached the 
school, and the children were of course absent, but the boys had re- 
turned to the carpenter's shop before we left, and we thought they 

Worked withzeal and intelligence. It isnot probable that the youths 
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who have been in this class will, with one or two exceptions, continye 
to be carpenters or wood-carvers ; but the habit of industry, and the 
handiness acquired by practising these trades, and being ‘otherwise 
usefully employed, have already been most serviceable in procurin 
them other work. Ten have within the last two years got situations 
as pages or shop-boys, and it is a very satisfactory circumstance that, 
when out of place, they come back to the workshop. The experi. 
ment has been tried of taking in lads not belonging to the school ; but 
it has always failed, owing to the low moral tone of those who have 
not undergone previous training. 

Eight girls also are employed industrially. Admisison to this de. 
partment from the upper classes in the school is granted to them, as to 
the boys, by way of reward for good conduct, andis a much-coveted 
privilege. They are taught to clean the house, to cook, and to bake, 
A child of about eleven, but small for her age, brought us a loaf of 
excellent appearance, which, when we tasted it, we found to be as 
good as it appeared. These girls make all the bread required by the 
industrial pupils, and they so far assist their excellent mistress in pre- 
paring the soup, rice-puddings, &c.,—which supply a dinner through 
the winter to whoever can pay twopence or produce a dinner-ticket 
bought by some kind friend at the same price—as to be able when 
necessary to cook such food without her help. And I may here re- 
mark, that the girl who has learnt to make good bread and good 
soup, wholesome puddings and palatable anoles; and to cook plain 
vegetables, has acquired a considerable insight into the culinary art, 
and will not find it difficult to apply her knowledge in the preparation 
of a greater variety of food. 

The excellent spirit pervading the school was revealed by this little 
incident. Formerly, the premises were cleaned by a woman, who 
was of course paid for her labour. The funds of the institution being, 
however, very limited, the managers wished to be relieved of this 
expence, if possible. The elder girls were called together, and the 
case explained to them. They were told that many persons, by 
giving money, and some by giving tjme, contrived to keep the school 
open for their benefit and that of their schoolfellows, and they were 
asked if they would themselves contribute what they were able by 
cleaning the premises. Several at once offered to do so, and have 
ever since attended on Saturdays, two at a time, to perform the duty 
thus voluntarily undertaken. ‘For the first six months they received 
no remuneration whatever, but since the kitchen was opened they have 
had their dinner provided. During the winter two of the industrial 
girls, taken in rotation, work for a week in the kitchen, and have their 
dinner and tea every day. In the summer months (when no dinners 
are supplied) there is only bread to make for the industrial a 
One girl is then kept permanently at this work and to help ort the 
in the school, for which she receives 1s 6d a-week. Several 0 she 
girls go out in the morning to clean the steps and areas of houses in . 
neighbourhood, and are paid from 9d to 1s a-week. This haol 
they take home to their parents. Of those who have left the c ie 
only one has gone to service—their parents seem to feel t s i 
vantage of keeping them at home ; but they are ull industriou 
well cenducted. 
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The intellectual instruction of the children is not discontinued 
when they enter the industrial department, a certain portion of each 
day being devoted to it. Having, however, already reached a high 
class in the ~——— School, — are generally possessed of consider- 
able elementary knowledge. Mrs Elliot, who, beside several other 
ladies, teaches in the school herself, had on the morning of our visit 
held a class, and shewed us what her pupils had done. The lesson 
was one in penmanship and arithmetic combined, the children having 
been employed in writing bills of various goods supposed to have been 
supplied by grocers, butchers, bakers, &c. The eldest pupils were 
aay twelve or thirteen years of age, yet in the bills we examined 
there were few mistakes either in spelling or arithmetic, though a 

at variety of articles were mentioned, and eyery possible fraction 
of a pound, both avoirdupois and sterling, fearlessly brought into cal- 
culation. 

The original institution upon which, as we have seen, the indus+ 
trial department was grafted, resembles ordinary ragged schools, 
and is divided into juvenile and infant classes. Much of its success is 
attributed by the managers to its admirable mistress, Mrs Kirk, and 
to the valuable assistance given by her husband. He is the Scripture- 
Reader of the parish, and selects the children who are admitted into 
the school, his intimate acquaintance with the circumstances of their 
parents enabling him to choose the right cases. He conducts the 
ee school, and has also evening classes for boys and men. Thus 
his influence among those from whom the juvenile scholars come is 
very great, and puts it in his power materially to promote the un- 
dertaking. 

There are at present 250 scholars on the books, and the number 
who actually attend—_212—(1I quote from the report of the school for 
1856)—are an unusually large proportion for this class of children. 
The younger ones come very regularly; ifthey absent themselves 
without a good reason, their names are taken off the books ; but after 
about ten years of age they are allowed to attend when they can. 

It is found that they make every effort to do so; and though they 
go out to work for three or four weeks at atime, they do not con- 
sider that they have left school, but return to their class when they 
come home. The fact that expulsion from the school is regarded by 
the scholars as a severe punishment, speaks highly for their estimation 
of the institution. Its present state of discipline and efficiency is of 
course the result of years of patient labour. At first the pupils were 
as unruly as those of any other Ragged School during the period of 
early existence. Mrs Kirk pointed out to us a boy who, in a fit of 
rage, threw her boot at her; but that was long ago—no such out- 


eo is likely to occur now. 
he premises in which the school is conducted are as humble as 


tan well be imagined. Three or four rooms ina very small London 
house, with what has been a stable, turned into a carpenter’s shop, 
and what looks like a long shed walled in to suit its present purpose 
of schoolroom, are made sufficient for the accommodation of upwards 
of 200 children, while the kitchen in whigh the food is prepared is 
scarcely more than a closet. 
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The staff of paid teachers, too, is by no means equal to what her 
Majesty ’s Inspectors of schools would doubtiess require ; but it must 
be remembered that they receive aid from lady volunteers. 

A school which affords such humble accommodation to its pupils 
must suffer by a comparison of its outward appearance with that of 
others more sumptuously arranged; but the results obtained yield 
the only sure test of the worth of any institution, and weighed in 
this balance, the St Michael’s Free Industrial School appears, so far 
as I have opportunity of judging, highly satisfactory. Moreover, it 
must ever be borne in mind that, asthe Director of Mettray has well 
expressed it: —‘ Le moyen de fuire beaucoup de bien est de Uobtenir 
au meilleur marché possible ;’ the alternative lies sometimes between 
doing so much good as can be accomplished with a comparatively 
small expenditure, and doing none at all. The number of scholars in 
attendance according to the last report, is (as I have stated) 2I2; 
while the whole outlay for 1856, exclusive ofthe industrial depart- 
ment, was under £164. 

Still, no one can be unaware of the advantages derived from con- 
venient premises, the managers of this school probably least of all, as 
they have had to contend with the difficulties arising from insufficient 
accommodation, and it may be useful to consider what compensating 
elements of success exist here to account for the gratifying effect the 
school has produced in the improvement of the lowest class of children 
in the district, and in the large proportion of those who have passed 
through it, and are now leading respectable lives. Perhaps the ex- 
planation is to be found chiefly in the addition of the Industrial De. 
partment, and in the judicious arrangement. by which it becomes a 
substantial advantage, and is made a reward for previous good con- 
duct. It is very probable, too, that the abundant and wholesome 
dinner provided through the winter for those who can earn or 
purchase it, and the evening meal given to the workers, do much to 
maintain the regular attendance of the children, and thereby to pro- 
mote their steady improvement. It has been assumed hy persons 
not thoroughly conversant with the class dealt with in our Ragged 
Schools, that such institutions are likely to attract pupils from 
National and British Schools, and to beso far mischievous, the 
danger being, as it is supposed, much increased where food is sup- 
plied. If the food is given simply as a bait to tempt pupils to the 
school, the danger is imminent ; where, however, it is duly earned 
by industrial labour, I believe the arrangement to have a most ben- 
eficial effect. It protects children, whose povety might otherwise 
oblige them to obtain their food by begging or stealing it, from that 
temptation, and enables them to attend school with regularity. As 
regards the influence of Ragged Schools upon those of a higher class, 
I have made very careful inquiries of the conductors of institutions 
of both descriptions, and the information elicited tends to confirm my 
opinion that the humbler school is an invaluable adjunct to the su- 
perior, by relieving it of a degraded class of scholars, whose admission 
must be paid for by some benevolent individual, or 1s altoget’ 
though secretly, gratuitous ; and whose unruly conduct, gross ha a 
and irregular attendance, have a most injurious influence on the other 
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upils. I almost quote the words of the masters of British Schools 
Pal acquainted with, when I say that the relief to them, and the 
benefit to their scholars, afforded | by providing suitable means of 
training and instruction for the miserable little beings who are the 
hane of those schools whenever admitted, is a boon for which they 
cannot feel too thankful. The following passage from the last report 
of the Pimlico School fully supports this statement ;—* While this 
School is thus reaching the lowest of our population, and doing so 

eat an amount of good among them. it is remarkable that it has in 
no degree injured the Parochial School, where the attendance con- 
tinues to increase. The two schools, in fact, are supplemental to 
each other ; and provided that due care is taken to prevent abuse, 
their spheres are sufficiently distinct, and both are equally required, 
in order to bring every class of our poor under instruction." 

Much is already effected by Ragged Schools towards clearing the 
streets of the ‘perishing’ and eminently ‘dangerous classes’ who abound 
in our large towns, but without legislative help, many will yet remain 
withoutside the pale. At present, such as continue unreclaiimed 
exercise a most injurious influence over their better disposed com- 
panions, while they are also the terror or the corruptors of that 
higher class of children who attend National and British Schools. 
Grateful for what has been already accomplished by private zeal and 
benevolence, in freeing their pupils from the contamination of evil 
associates, none are more anxious than the conductors of such schools 
for still further aid, strengthened, as it must be to be efficient, by the 
arm of the law—-none desire more ardently the introduction into 
this country of an Act akin to that which has effected so much good 
in Aberdeen. We cannot then, I think, but rejoice that the Bill to 
enable magistrates to send vagrant childten to an Industrial School, 
and charge their cost upon the parents, introduced into last Parlia- 
ment by Sir Stafford Northcote, and so indefatigably and ably carried 
through the House of Commons during the present session by Mr 
Adderley, will—as I confidently trust it will—very soon become the 
law of the land. The passing of that Act must, as I firmly believe, 
maugurate anew and happy era for the wretched little creatures 
whom our hearts have all ached to see swarming in our courts and 
alleys, and, through them, for society at large. 

Ina subsequent letter, I propose to describe a Ragged School, 
differing in some respects from that in Pimlico, but, I trust, no less 
weful to the community. Your faithful servant, 

HOPE. 


July 20, 1857. 


(To the Editress of the Waverley Journal. ) 


Mapam—lI have in a former letter described a Ragged School in 
Belgravia ; I am now about to speak of one at the very antipodes of 
that fashionable quarter—namely, in Field Lane. It was one of the 
first established in London, dating from 1841, and having survived 
the struggles for existence which attend the early years of such in- 
stitutions, may be considered to have reached the on of life—the 
period for unwearied and effective labour. It has long outgrown the 
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premises in which it was commenced, and boasts now a spacious, airy 
school-room, which, though originally forming part of a smithy, has 
together with the Dormitory beneath, been admirably adapted to 
the requirements of the school and the Night Refuge. The school. 
room is 55 feet long by 35 wide, and will accommodate 500 persons, 
One end has the floor raised considerably above the general level, 
and by means of curtains can be made a separate apartment; move. 
able wooden partitions, 3 feet high, placed at right angles with the 
walls, and about 10 feet apart, effect, whenever it is desired, complete 
division between the numerous classes ; leaving them, however, open 
to the surveillance of the master. 

We reached the building just as the children were leaving it after 
the morning school. Their thin, sickly faces, uncombed hair, and 
tattered clothes, and, still more, the self-reliant, audacious bearing 
characteristic of the street-child, sufficiently proved that the right 
class were being dealt with here. I am well acquainted with a pro- 
vincial Ragged School, which, it is believed, receives at least some of 
the very lowest of the population of one of our chief sea ports, but 
I never beheld there such rags as hung about many of the children 
at Field Lane. During the absence of the pupils, Mr Mountstephen, 
fortunately for us, came in—a gentleman who devotes most of the 
time which the demands of his business leave at his disposal, 
to this institution, of which in fact he is the honorary, but 
laborious, superintendent. From him we learnt many interesting 
particulars of the school. In winter the day-school numbers 500 
scholars, but in summer from 250 to 300 is the average attendance ; 
their age varies from 18 months to 12 or 14 years, and children of 
both sexes occupy the same school-room, though (excepting the in- 
fants) they are divided into separate classes. This separation, I 
regretted to observe, for, as they must associate at all other times 
than during school hours, it would, I think, be well to take that 
opportunity of training them to behave with propriety and forbear- 
ance towards each other ; and considerable experience has proved to 
me that this may be done without mischief. 

The night-school is divided into several sections. On two even- 
ings of the week the elder boys, lads who are at work by day, and 
also men, attend, from 100 to 150 in number. They receive instruc- 
tion in reading, writing, &c., and are taught by a tailor to mend 
their clothes. From 100 to 150 of the elder girls, and others who 
have already left the day-school—as most of them do as soon as they 
are barely strong enough to drag about a baby—come on two other 
evenings, and about 50 grown up women attend on a fifth evening, 
when they are instructed in sewing and in cutting out clothes, . 
well as in elementary knowledge. On Saturday there 18 no schoo! 
either in the day.time or at night, but Sunday is a very busy . 
religious services are held in the school-room, which are attended by 
the very refuse of society, whom probably no inducement lg 49 
would bring into an ordinary place of worship, and there are ¥! ° 
classes besides ; both are conducted entirely by voluntary assistants, 
of whom there are no fewer than 60 connected with the institution, 


Mr Mountstephen is himself almost invariably present on Sundays 5 
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the fact that he is there is generally sufficient to preserve order, and 
a word, or even a glance from him is rarely needed. Now and then 
new, or very unruly pupils, have given much trouble in their class, 
and it has happened that even a lady teacher has been grossly insulted 
by them ; but for many years past the feeling on the side of right 
has been so strong, that a sign from the superintendent would suffice 
to send three or four of the steadiest youths present to the offender, 
whom they would speedily bear off to the door of the school-room ; 
but it is two years at least since such a scene has occurred. In the 
early days of the school, however, it had to struggle through every 
species of turbulence and disorder. It was long before the wretched 

ulation of the district forgave the managers for invading their 
domain ; they used to assemble round the building, in noisy crowds, 
abusing every one who entered it. The conversion of the smithy to 
its present use, which demonstrated that the school was to be per- 
manent, excited very angry feelings in the neighbours, who had ex- 
pected that their violent opposition would eventually drive it away ; 
and Mr Mountstephen told us that he had been obliged to sit under 
an umbrella, in order to be sheltered from the brickbats and other 
missiles flung into the building through the windows. 

Before afternoon school commenced we inspected the Night Male 
Refuge, which is under the school-room. This was opened by the 
munificence of a lady, in May, 1851. It can accommodate 100 per- 
sons, each having a separate berth and rug ; lavatories and baths are 
attached, and the thorough cleansing of the inmates themselves, and 
by them of the dormitory, is rigidly enforced. The Scriptures are 
read aloud after the doors are closed in the evening, and before they 
are opened in the morning, by the superintendent, who keeps watch in 
the dormitory during the night, occupying for that purpose a sort of 
pulpit, which enables him to observe every inmate. Six ouncesof bread 
are given to each person on his entrance and departure. In afford- 
ing gratuitous shelter and food, there is of course danger of doing 
far more harm than good, but it is a danger which, in this instance, 
appears to be successfully guarded against. The regulations by 
which cleanliness, propriety of conduct, and attendance at the school 
are made conditions of admission, together with the early hour at 
night at which the doors are closed, and the enquiry made into the 
cases of the inmates, prevent, there is good reason to believe, this 
charity from being abused ; and until our workhouses are so con- 
ducted as to perform their duty of affording relief to all whom the 
well being of the community demands should be aided (leaving the 
lazy and the vicious to be dealt with in our prisons), it is to be ho ed 
that this and other Refuges will supply the want, which it is a dis- 
grace to our social condition should still exist. 

On returning to the school-room we found the children re-assem- 
bled, divided into small parties under the care of monitors, who in 
some of the infant classes were scarcely more than infants them- 
selves, The latter seemed to be attempting a beyond a rather 


desultory effort to keep their little charges quiet. The elder children, 


under monitors of from 10 to 14 years old (fourteen of whom 
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receive payment), were having a writing lesson, not sitting to desks 
but holding their slates in their hands. One master and one mis. 
tress superintended the whole, and preserved excellent order. We 
noticed one boy who was contumacious, but the master threatening 
him with expulsion, he yielded to orders. 

It is difficult to estimate the quantity aud quality of instruction 
given in schools of this description, unless the inquirer knows how 
long each child has attended, and what amount of knowledge he 
brought with him. Time did not permit of my making this minute 
investigation, but I may say that the boys in the highest class satis. 
factorily stood a test which I have heard a school inspector declare 
difficult to scholars of their age and rank. They readily reduced 
half-a-crown into smaller coins, told what change would remain if 
174d were spent from it, and spelt the word ‘neighbour’ without 
hesitation. 

We paid a second visit to the school on a Sunday evening. The 
weather was intensely hot, and notwithstanding the provision for 
ventilation, so large an assemblage, on a sultry evening, of the 
‘great unwashed,’ including grown men and women as well as boys 
and girls, rendered the atmosphere anything but pleasant ; and yet 
for this close room, and for association with the outcasts of the 
metropolis, the numerous band of teachers, the greater part of whom 
were probably laboriously engaged during the week, had voluntarily 
exchanged the country walk, the home circle, or the evening service, 
It should be stated, however, that all the scholars do not now belong 
to the lowest ranks of society, for on Sunday evening many old 
pupils attend, who, being at work, have no opportunity of none 
their teachers, and a large proportion of them are as well dresse 
as the teachers themselves. The managers have hesitated whether 
they ought to admit these young persons, whose occupation of space 
in the school-room necessarily excludes many of those who have not 
yet risen out of the class for whom the institution is intended ; but 
the pleasure with which they revisit the school, and the wholesome 
influence which their prosperous condition and grateful demeanour 
have upon the rest, are so beneficial, that they have never been re- 
fused admittance. 

The classes broke up shortly after our arrival, but before the 
pupils departed they listened in silence, but apparently with deep 
interest, to an exhortation adapted to his hearers’ needs and under- 
standings, addressed to them by Mr Mountstephen. This was 
followed by a short prayer and hymn, after which they dispersed in 
perfect order, a few remaining who had some special business to 
transact with their teachers. One quick, bright-looking lad, & 
member of the Shoeblack Brigade, while waiting till he could speak 
to the superintendent, explained to us many of the rules of the 
society to which he belongs, and towards which he seemed to have 
quite a filial feeling. He further told us that one of his companions 
could cleau a pair of boots (on the wearer's feet) in two minutes, 
which he appeared to regard as the ne plus ultra of shoeblacking ; 
he himself could accomplish the feat in three minutes. His gains 
varied greatly, he said; on some days he earned scarcely anything, 
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while now and then he had received several shillings before night ; 
but that, he added with gusto, was after ‘a nice wet morning ! * 
Thus though, according to Mayhew, three days wet throw thousands 
of Londoners out of employment, the principle of compensation is 
still at work. 

- The school having closed, we visited the Female Refuge in con- 
nection withit, and distant about a quarter of a mile. On our way 
we passed a commodious building, lately erected by the Roman 
Catholics, who, finding that a large proportion of the children at- 
tending the Field Lane School were of their creed, resolved to col- 
lect them within an institution of their own; thus the original 
school, in addition to its own efforts, has incidentally been the 
means of bringing other earnest labourers into the field. 

The Female Refuge was opened three months ago, in consequence 
of the good effected by that for males, and out of pity for the 
miserable condition of the women and girls attending the school, 
many of whom are literally homeless, and either walk up and down 
the streets through the dreary night, or sleep in the casual ward of 
aworkhouse. It was formerly a coachmaker’s shed, which, at the 
cost of about £200 (£150 of which was contributed by Miss Portal), 
has been converted into a comfortable, well-lighted, well-aired dor- 
mitory, capable of receiving 50 women. Like the Men’s Refuge, 
we found it scrupulously clean, but, unlike theirs, each berth is pro- 
vided with a mattrass, as well as a rug. It was nine o’clock when 
we reached it, the hour when the inmates are required to have 
arrived. They looked thin and careworn, and their garments were 
of the humblest description, but their demeanour, though spiritless, 
showed self-respect, and their answers to our inquiries were gentle 
and intelligent. The class who avail themselves of the Refuge are, 
as may be inferred, those who desire to preserve their respectability, 
and have generally become destitute through misfortune rather than 
ill-eonduct. A strict investigation of the cases of a large number 
of the women attending the school was made previous to the estab- 
lishment of this Refuge, when it was ascertained that, while the 
more aged had fallen into want owing to the death of the husband, 
or some other event beyond their control, the greater proportion 
had been domestic servants who had lost their places through 
debility consequent on chronic disease. Doubtless these did not 
belong to the highest class of servants, who can always command 
employment, but to the inefficient and ignorant portion, who can 
take only humble places, and who are not valuable enough to be 
retained through an illness. Some may have been discharged 
for misconduct ; and even a trifling fault, or the refusal of an em- 
ployer to permit any reference for character, is enough to preclude 
these unfortunate persons from obtaining work. Those mistresses 
take a heavy responsibility upon themselves who cast forth upon the 
world a sick or erring servant-girl. : 

Much good may be done by procuring employment for the in- 
mates of the Refuge, and in aiding them to emigrate; and with this 
view, it is proposed to give them suitable moral and industrial 
training. Within a few days after its opening, 12 young women 
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had been provided with places. Perhaps there is no direction jy 
which charitable effort can be more usefully exerted than in this 
especially as the objects of it are anxious to second the endeavours 
of their benefactors. The managers of the Male Refuge have from 
the first laboured to obtain work for the men; and of 9920 who 
have availed themselves of the dormitory, 1826 are known to be per. 
manently settled in life. It is scarcely to be hoped that the destitute 
of the other sex are fewer in number; here, then, is a field in which 
many of us may find ample occupation. 

The expenditure of the institution, including the Day, Night, and 
Sunday Schools, the Penny Bank, the Ragged Church, and the 
Night Refuges amounts to between £1000 and £1200 per annum, 
and is met entirely by voluntary subscriptions, the schools not being 
under Government inspection. The sum spent is large, but so is 
the number for whose benefit it is expended. It would appear from 
the tables of attendanoe in the recent published report, that at least 
4000 persons have at one time or other been brought under the in. 
fluence of the institution during the past year.—Yours, &c. 

August 10, 1857. HOPE. 

The two letters are most interesting and useful, and will, 
we trust, induce our readers to become more fully acquainted 
with the very ably conducted Waverley Journal in which they 
appear. 

The Thirty-fifth Report of the Inspectors-General of Pris- 
ons in Ireland has been issued during the past quarter, and 
its facts and figures are most cheering. 

Everybody knows what Ireland was a few years ago, and 
most persons are aware that what between emigration, and the 
passage of the Encumbered Estates Act, by which a vast 
amount of land was thrown open to the labourer, 1t 1s now an 
easy matter for the poor and industrious man to live there in 
comfort. We find the most striking proofs of the moral 
effect of this reform in the fact that, “ the decrease m crime 
was so great in 1855, that the Inspectors-General scarcely ex- 
pected to be able to report a continuance of such progress 10 
improvement in 1856 ; it is therefore with peculiar pleasure, 
that they are able again to report that the reduction m crime 
steadily progresses, and that on the whole, the criminal sta- 
tistics for the past year may be taken as indicating great 
moral and social improvement. state 

The following extract presents some very curious items, 
which may be acceptable to those who are interested m study- 
ing and solving the great mystery of human vice and crime : 


“ derfully 
Felony and vagrancy, the results of pauperism, have won 
declined, although among females misdemeanors and drunkeoness 
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have increased. The committals of 1856 were less than those of 
1855 by 4733, or 9.769 per cent. The total number of persons 
confined in 1856 in the various gaols was 48,060, against 54,531 in 
1855, equivalent to a decrease of 6471, or 11.87 per cent. Statis. 
tics prove that the females are far more likely to relapse into crime 
or to recur to the jails, than men; a phenomenon which, it is hinted, 
may be in a great measure attributed to the want of deterrent 
and reformatory action in the female portions of the gaols, which 
are, generally speaking, lamentably defective. Of 48,446 culprits 
committed last year, 534 were 10 years old and under, 6554 between 
11 and 16,7148 between 17 and 20, 18,907 between 21 and 30, 7703 
between 31 and 40, and 7501 of 41 years of age and upwards. 
Eleven thousand one hundred and fifty-six could read and write, 
9556 could read imperfectly, 3173 knew spelling, 2347 knew the 
alphabet, and 22,115 were wholly illiterate. It is remarkable that 
the great bulk of the criminals were of the Romish persuasion ; 
out of the total of 48,446 as many as 42,814 were Papists, 4589 
only Protestants, and 944 Presbyterians. 


There had been a great decrease in gaol expenses, with an 
improvement in the general health of prisoners. ‘The decrease 
in crime included all classes of offences. 

Of 7009 persons committed for trial or held to bail in 1849, 4024, 
or 56.68 per cent, were convicted. Of these, eight were sentenced 
to the scaffold, and the rest to penal servitude, imprisonment, and 
flagellation. Education is progressing to some extent among that 
part of the population which supplies the inmates of prisons, for 
the returns of 1856 give a higher percentage of prisoners able to 
read and write than those of 1855. On the whole, nothing can be 
more satisfactory than the evidence of these official documents, 


In connexion with these facts we may refer to the very ex- 
cellent and careful paper on the Statistics of Crime in Ireland 
from 1842 to 1856, read before the British Association at its 
sitting in Dublin, by Mr M. Wilson. 

A new society, under the presidency of Lord Brougham, 
and called the National Associaton for the Promotion of 
Social Science, has just been founded. SS ie 

The first meeting of this Association will be held in Bir- 
mingham, on the 12th of October and four following days. 
Lord Brougham will preside, and Lord Granville, the Karl of 
Shaftesbury, Lord Stanley, and other noblemen, with deputa- 
tions from some of the leading societies affected by the Asso- 
ciation, will take part in the proceedings—and in passing we 
may observe, that although we purpose, in our October num- 
ber, giving as complete a programme as may be attainable, 
suchof our readers as desire more information upon the details 
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of the proposed conference should put themselves in commy- 
nication with Mr. Charles Ratcliff, of Wyddrington, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, or Mr. G. W. Hastings, 3, Waterloo Place, 
who respectively act as local and metropolitan secretaries. So 
far as we are at present informed, it is in contemplation to 
inaugurate the proceedings by a public meeting under the pre- 
sidency of Lord Brougham onthe Monday. Onthe following four 
days the Association will be divided into four departments, 
each taking up and discussing some subject directly connected 
with social and moral reforms, such as—1. Jurisprudence and 
Amendment of the Law. 2. Sducation. 3. Punishment 
aud Reformation. 4. Public Health. 5. Social Economy. 
From the names which appear as Presidents and Committee 
of the respective departments, we cannot but anticipate that 
each important topic will be fully and impartially discussed. 

We understand that this meeting will be largely attended, 

and we hear that some of the most influential advocates of 
Reformatories have resolved to aid the project. We find that 
the Recorder of Birmingham, and the Mayor of Birmingham 
are to act as Vice-Presidents, and that Lord Brougham will 
attend. We wish this Association every success : it is a noble 
design, and must succeed if the motto, bear and forbear, be 
kept in mind, 

During the first quarter the Manchester and Salford Refor- 
matory has been opened. 

The building is situated on a rising ground about half a 
mile to the north of Blackley Church ; it has beeneonstructed 
by Mr. Robert Neill, builder, Strangeways, from plans far- 
nished by Messrs. Cawley and Radford, and in every respect it 
is a structure which seems admirably adapted to the object in 
view. It is a plain brick building, with stone facings, and 
convenience of internal arrangement has very properly been 
more attended to than beauty of external appearance. It 1s 
designed to receive from fifty to sixty boys between the ages of 
twelve and fifteen; but we are glad to perceive that it 1s not 
intended to admit more than forty at first. 

A site has been chosen for the Monmouthshire School, 
consisting of 22 acres of land near the Little Mill Station on 
the Newport and Hereford line. A meeting, presided ie 
by the High Sheriff, was held at Newport on the 24th : 
August, when some very admirable speeches were delivered. 
The list of donations amounted to £646; the annual sub- 


scriptions to £200. 
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The following must interest all our readers :-— 


THE PLAYGROUND SOCIETY. 


At a Meeting held at 66, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, on 
Thursday, the 18th August, 1857, the following Resolutions were 
carried unanimously :— 

“That the children of the poor, having no playground but the 
streets, are, of necessity, brought into contact with temptation at 
the most unguarded time. 

“That for the sake of society at large, as well as for that of the 
thousands of children whose interests are involved, same public 
steps should be taken to provide public playgrounds. 

“That it is desirable to awaken local feeling on the subject; to 
encourage the gift of sites; and, if necessary, to procure a short 
Act of Parliament to facilitate conveyances, 

«“ That the noblemen and gentlemen who have expressed them- 
selves friendly to the cause be invited to join those present in forming 
a society to be called ‘ The Playground Society,’ for providing play- 
grounds for poor children in populous places.” 





Bankers—Messrs. Williams, Deacon, and Co. 
Secretary—Edward West, 12, Roxburgh Grove, Haverstock Hill. 


The progress of the Saint Joseph’s Industrial Institute, 
Clarence Street, Summer, Hill, Dublin, has. been, for the past 
three months, most satisfactory. An Infant school under the 
National Board is now attached, and thus, in addition to work 
for * little hands,” there is work for little brains. In our 
next Record we shall report fully on this excellent Institute, 
and we earnestly beg the aid of every reader to advance the 
objects of its managers. 

We are happy to be able to state that at last Ireland is to 
have one Reformatory at all events. The Cork people have 
resolved to lead the way with a school for boys, which will be 
shortly opened. We understand that Mr. Sergeant Berwick 
has subscribed £100 to the funds, and will, if required, sub- 
scribe a further sum of like amount. 


VISIT TO THE IRISH CONVICT ESTABLISHMEMTS. 


During the past quarter we examined all the establishments 
under the management of the Directors of Convict Prisons in 
Ireland. From the earliest stage at Mountjoy to the latest at 
Lusk or Smithfield, we found everything proceeding as Satis- 
factorily as could be expected; in many places, (as at the 
Forts, and Lusk, and Smithfield,) in which the prison character 
is tested, ii which the good prisoner must prove that he is a 
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good man, the results of a jealous examination clearly proved 
that the system adopted was not alone satisfactory, but per. 
fectly sound in adZ points, 

It is not our intention to enter at length into the history of 
our inspection, as we understand that the Recorder of Bir. 
mingham (with whom we examined the Institutions) will detail 
the facts which came before him, in a paper to be read at the 
Birmingham meeting of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science; and as the Chairman of the 
Directors of Convict Prisons, and others interested in the 
question will attend the meeting, the discussion upon thie 
paper will be as perfect and full as facts, figures, and experience 
can make it. We look forward to the reading and discussion 
of this paper with most considerable interest, because from it 
may arise that knowledge which will enable thinking men to 
form plans of criminal reformation which will relieve society 
from that reproach of Edward Livingstone,—‘ No where has 
a system been established consisting of a connected series of 
institutions founded on the same principle of uniformity direc- 
ted to the same end—NO WHERE IS CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE 
TREATED AS SCIENCE. What goes by that name consists of a 
collection of dissimilar, unconnected, sometimes conflicting 
expedients to punish different offences as they happen to pres 
vail; of experiments, directed by no principle, to try the 
effect of different penalties; of permanent laws to repress 
temporary evils; of discretionary power, sometimes with the 
blindest confidence vested in the judge, and at others with the 
most criminal negligence given to an officer of executive Jus- 
tice.” 

We have just received the following prospectus of the Society, 
referred to at page Xxvil :— 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


President—~THE LORD BROUGHAM. 
General Secretary—G. W. Hastines, Ese. 


First Annual Meeting at Birmingham, on the 12th of October, 
‘uur following Days. 


Vice- Presidents. 


The Mayor of Birmingham 
The Recorder of Birmingham. 


Local Secretaries 
J.T. Bunce, Esq. | Charles Rateliff, Esq. | J. F. Winfield, Esq. 
Local Bankers.—Messrs. Lloyds and Co. 


and 
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General Committee. 


Abdy, Professor 

Acland, Dr. 

Adderley, C, B., Esq., M.P. 
Akroyd, E., Iisq., M.P. 
Attorney General, The 
Ayrton, Acton S., Esq., M.P. 
Babington, B. G., 6 M.D. 
Badham, Rev. C,, D.D. 
Bastard, T. Horlock, Esq. 
Baxter, Robert, Esq. 

Bazley, Thomas, Esq. 

Booth, Rev. Dr. 

Bowyer, G. J , Esq. 
Bracebridge, C. H., Esq. 
Broom, Herbert, Esq. 
Browne, Rev. Dr. 


Browne, W. A. F., Esq., M.D. 


Bunce, J. T., Esq. 

Calthorpe, Lord 

Carter, Rev. Thomas 

Cave, Stephen, Esq. 
Chadwick, Edwin, sq, C.B. 
Chambers, Robert, Esq. 
Chester, Harry, Esq. 
Churchill, Lord Alfred, M.P. 
Clark, Sir James, Bart., M.D. 
Clay, Rev. J. 

Conolly, John, Esq., M.D. 
Uookson, W. S., Esq. 


q 
Cowper, Right Hon. W. F., M.P. 


Courtauld, Samuel, Esq. 
Crofton, Captain 

Dartmouth, Earl of 
Denman, Hon, George 
Dunlop, A, M., Esq., M.P. 
Dunn, ‘Thomas, Esq. 
Ebrington, Viscount, M.P. 
Edgar, A., Esq. 

Elton, Sir A. iL, Bart, M.P. 
Ewart, W., Esq., M.P. 
Farr, W., Esq., M.D. 

Field, Rey. J. 

Forbes, Sir John, M.D. 
Forsyth, W., Esq., Q.C. 
Garnett, W. J., usq., M. P. 
Gassiot, J. P., Esq. 

Gilbart, J. W., Esq., F.R.S. 
Girdlestone, Rev. Ganon 
Gladstone, W., Esq. 
Goderich, Viscount, M.P. 


Goodman, J, D., Fsq. 
Granville, Earl 

Guthrie, Rev. Dr. 

Hadfield, J., Esq., M.P. 
Hanbury, Robert, Esq., M.P. 
Hargreaves. W., Esq, 
Harrowby, Earl of 

Hastings, Sir Charles, M D, 
Hatherton, Lord 

Hawes, W., Esq. 

Headlam, T. E., Esq., M.P. 
Helps, Arthur, Esq. 
Hereford, Dean of 

Hill, Alfred, Esq. 

Hoskyns, C. W., Esq. 
Jaffray, John, Esq, 
Johnstone, James, Esq., M.D. 
Kinnaird, Hon, A., M.P. 
Lane, Thomas, Esq. 

Lee, Rev. Dr. Robert 
Lichfield, Earl of 

Lloyd, Sampson S., Esq 
London, Bishop of 

London, Lord Mayor of 
Lyttleton, Lord 

MacClelland, James, Esq. 
M‘Kerron, Rev. Dr. 

Mann, Horace, Esq. 

Maurice, Rev. F. D. 

Melville, Rev. D. 

Mill, John Stuart, Isq. 
Miller, Rev. Dr. 

Milnes, R. M., Esq., M.P. 
Napier, The Right Hon, J.,M.P. 
Newmarcb, W., Esq. 
Northcote, Sir Stafford, Bart. 
Pakington, Right Hon. Sir J.S., 

Bart., M.P. 

Pillans, Professor 

Playfair, Lyon, Dr. 

Raynham, iscount, M.P. 
Ratcliff, Charles, Esq. 

Roche, H. P., mg | 

Russell, Rt. Hon. Lord J., M.P 
Ryland, Arthur, Esq. 
Scholefield, William, Esq., M.V 
Shaftesbury, Earl of 
Simon, John, Esq., F.R.S. 
| Slaney, R. A. Esq., M.P. 
' Smith, Southwood, Esq., M.D. 
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Spooner, R. Esq., M.P. Ware, Martin, Esq., Junr, 
Stanley, Lord, M.P. Whateley, J. W., Esq. 
Sturge, Joseph, Esq. Whitbread, S., Esq., M.P. 
Taylor, J. Pitt, Esq. Winfield, J. F., Esq. 

Taylor, Tom, Esq. Winnington, Sir T. E.,Bt., M.P 
Tite, W., Esq.,M.P.,F.R.S. | Woolrych, Mr. Serjeant. 
Turner, Rev. Sydney Yorke, Hon. and Rev. Grantham 
Ward, Lord 3 





The First Annual Meeting of the National Association, will be held 
at Birmingham, on the 12th of October next, and the four follow. 
ing days. 

‘rhe object of the National Association is, as its name implies, to 
aid the development of the social sciences, and to guide the public 
mind to the best practical means of promoting the Amendment of 
the Law, the Advancement of Education, the Prevention and Re. 
pression of Crime, the Reformation of Criminals, the Establishment 
of due Sanitary Regulations, and the recognition of sound principles 
in all questions of Social Economy. 

The proposed mode of action is, once in every year,to bring together 
the various societies and individuals who are engaged or interested 
in furthering any of the above objects; and without trenching upon 
their independent exertions, to elicit by discussion the real elements 
of truth, to clear up doubts, to harmonise discordant opinions, and 
to afford a common ground for the mutual exchange of reliable 
information on the great social problems of the day. 

The better to carry out this plan, the Committee have divided the 
Association, for the present, into five departments, viz :—Jurispru- 
dence and Amendment of the Law—Education—Punishment and 
Reformation—Public Health—and Social Economy; but at the 
time of each Meeting any Department will, if necessary, be sub-di- 
vided into sections for the more convenient transaction of its business. 

Full particulars of the business to be transacted in each 
Department will be published previous to the Meeting, but in 
the meantime, and in order more fully to explain the range of topics 
on which papers and discussion will be received, a short statement 
is subjoined under the head of each department, 


First Department. 
JURISPRUDENCE AND AMENDMENT OF THE Law. 


President.—The Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P. 


Secretaries. | 
J. Stuart Glennie, Esq. J. Napier Higgins, Esq. Arthur Ryland, Esq 


Committee. 
Abdy, Professor | Cookson, W. S., Esq. 
Barlow, W., Esq. Denman, Hon. G. 
Broom, H., Esq. Edgar, A., Esq. 


Bristowe, H. F., Esq. | Ewart, W., Esq., M.P. 

















Forsyth, W., Esq., Q.C. 
Gassiot, J. P., Esq. 

Harris, G., Esq. 

Hawes, W., Esq. 

Headlam, T. E.,Esq.,Q.C.,M.P. 
Hodgson, T. R. T., Esq. 
Ingleby, C. M., Esq. 

James, T. §., Esq. 

Jefferys, J.. Esq. 

Kynnersley, T. C. Sneyd, Esq. 
Levi, Professor 

Lloyd, Sampson S., Esq. 
Napier, Right Hon J., M.P. 
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, Ratcliff, John, Esq., Mayor 
' Roche, H. P., Esq. 


Symonds, A., Esq. 
Taylor, J. Pitt, sq. 
Trafford, L., Esq. 
Theobald, W., Esq. 
Thornton, Samuel, Esq. 
Whateley, J. W., Esq. 
Wills, W., Esq. 
Wilmot, Sir E., Bart. 
Woolrych, Mr. Serjeant 
Yorke, J.. Esq. 


In this Department will be discussed the science of civil jurispru- 
dence; its bearing on the social condition of the people; the 
advantages derivable from a wide diffusion of its principles; the 
practical defects in our laws; the evils arising from such defects ; 


and the fitting remedies. 


Second Department._EDUCcATION. 
President.—The Right Hon. Sir John §. Pakington, Bart., M.P. 


Secretaries. 
James Chance, Esq. | Rev. Nash Stephenson. 


Committee. 


Akroyd, E., Esq., M.P. 

Albites, A., Esq. 

Badham, Rev. Dr. 

Beard, Rev. Dr. 

Bagnall, Thomas, Esq. 

Bastard, T. Horlock, Esq. 

Baxter, Robert, Esq. 

Bazley, Thomas, Esq. 

Booth, Rev. Dr. 

Bull, Rev. G. S. 

Cockin, Rev. W. 

Collis, Rev. J. D. 

Cowper, Rt. Hon. W. F. 

Cox, W.S., Esq., F.R.S. 

Darbishire, C. J., Esq. 
avidson, Rev. Dr. 

Dawson, George, Esq. 

Gifford, Rev. E. H. 

Girdlestone, Rev. Canon 

Gover, Rev. W. 

Guest. E., Esq., LL.D. 

Guthrie, Rev. Dr. 

Hargreaves, W., Esq. 


en 





Hereford, Dean of 
Hodgson, W. B., Esq., LL.D. 
Holden, Rev. H., D.D. 
Humphreys, E., Esq., LL.D. 
Johnston, Sir W., Bart. 
Lucas, §., Esq. 
MacClelland James, Esq. 
Mackenzie, Rev. Dr. 
M‘Kerron, Rev. Dr. 
Mann, Horace, Esq. 
Marsden, Rev. J. P. 
Melly, George, Esq. 
Miller, Rev. Dr. 

Norris, Rev. J. P. 
Rawlins, C. E., Esq., Jun. 
Shaw, Charles, Esq. 
Spooner, Rev. J. 

Sturge, Joseph, Esq. 
Vaughan, James, Esq. 
Whitmore, Wolryche, Esq. 
Winfield, R. W., Esq. 
Winterbottom, A., Esq. 
Yorke, Hon. and Rev. G. 


This Department will deal with the various questions relating to 
education, both industrial and intellectual, whether of the upper, 


C 
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cation; &e. 





Third Department.—P 






















Adderley, C. B., Esq., M.-P. 
Akroyd, E., Esq., M.P. 
Bacchus, J. O., Esq. 
Baker, T. B., Esq. 
Barton, Rev. H. J. 
Bedford, Rev, W. K. R. 
Bengough, G. H., Esq. 
Bondier, Rev. John 
Bowyer, G. J., Esq. 
Bracebridge, C. H., Esq. 
Calthorpe, Lord 
Calthorpe, Hon. A. 
Carter, Rev. T. 
Carleton, Hon. E. 

Cave, S., Esq. 

Clay. Rev. J. 
Dartmouth, Earl of 
Dickens, W., Esq. 
Dugdale, G. S., Esq. 
Dunn, T., Esq- 

Field, Rev. J. 

Garnett, W. J., Esq., M.P. 


Gedge, Rev. Ss. 


President, 
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middle; or lower classes of society ; the foundation schools of the 
country ; the connection of art and literature with national edy. 





UNISHMENT AND ReFormatioy. 


—Bishop of London. 


Secretaries. 


Rev. J. T. Burt. | Alfred Hill, Esq. | Martin Ware, Esq., Jun. 


Committee. 


Girdlestone, Rev. Canon 
Gladstone, W., Esq. 

Gover, Rev. W. 

Hill, M. D., Esq. Q.C. 
Hoskyns, C. W., Esq., 
Kerrison, Sir E., Bart., M P. 
King, E. Bolton, Esq. 
Kinnaird, Hon. A., M.P. 
Leigh, Lord. 
Lichfield, Earl of 
Melly, Geor se, Esq. 
Melville, Rev. D. 
Miles, W., Esq., M 
Morgan, W , Esq. 
Pelkington, Rev. Canon 
Penny, Rev. C. T. 

Sturge, Joseph, sq. 

Turner, Rev. Sydney 

Ward, Lord 

Winnington, Sir T.E., Bart. M.P 
Woolrych, Mr. Serjeant 
Wright, Henry, Esq. 


1) 
L 








In this Department will be discussed the various questions relating 
to the prevention and repression of crime; the reformation of the 
Criminal; the best mode of secondary pnnishment 3 prison dis- 
cipline ; the management of reformatory schools and institutions ; Ke. 






Fourth Department.— Pov BLic HEALTH. 





President.—Lord Stanley, M.P. 









Secretaries. 


Dr. Headlam Greenhow. | William P. Marshall, Esq, 
H. W. Rumsey, Esq., F.R.C.S. 
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Commi'tee. 


Babington, Dr. B. G. | Houghton, J. H., Esq. 
Baly, Dr. | Johnston, A. Keith, Esq-, F.R.S, 
Browne, Dr. W. A. : 

Chadwick, Edwin, Esq., C.B. 
Churchill, Lord Alfred, M.P. 
Clark, Sir James, Bart. M.D. 
Conolly, Dr. 


| Johnstone, James, Dr. 

| Lankester, Dr. 

| MacWilliam, Dr., R.N. 

| Melson, Dr. 

| Miller, Professor 

Cowie, Rev. Morgan | Phillips, John, Esq, 

Cowper, Right Hon. W.F.,M.P. | Postgate, John, Esq., F.R.C.S. 
Cutler, J. H., Esq. Ratcliffe, John, Esg., Mayor 
Ebrington, Viscount, M.P. Russell, Dr. 

Evans, Conway, Dr. Shaw, George, Esq. 

Farr, Dr. Sibson, Dr, 

Fleming, Dr. | Sieveking, Dr. 

Fletcher, Bell, Dr. Simon, John, Esq., F.R.S, 
Forbes, Sir John, M.D. Slaney, R, A., Esq., M.P. 
Green, Thomas, Esq. Solomon, J. V., Esq. 

Hastings, Sir Charles, M.D, | Smith, Southwood, Dr. 

Helps, Arthur, Esq. | Taylor, Tom, Esq. 

Heslop, Dr. | Thompson, Spencer, Esq., M.D. 
Holliday, W., Esq. Wade, Dr. 


This Department will consider the various questions relating to 
the public health and the prevention of disease ; it will collect sta- 
tistical evidence of the relative healthiness of different localities, of 
different industrial occupations, and generally of the influence of 
exterior circumstances in the production of health or disease ; it will 
discuss improvements in house-construction (more especially as to 
the dwellings of the laboring classes), in drainage, warming, venti- 
lation ; public baths and wash-houses ; adulteration of food and its 
effects ; the functions of government in relation to public health, the 
legislative and administrative machinery expedient for its preser- 
vation; sanitary police, quarantine, &c.; poverty in relation to 
disease, and the effect of unhealthiness in the prosperity of places 
and nations, 


Fifth Department.—SoctaL Economy 
President.—Lord Lyttleton, 


Secretaries. 


W. C. Aitken, Esq. | T. H. Bastard, Esq. | J. D. Goodman, Esq. 
W. M. Williams, Esq. 


Committee. 
Akroyd, E., Esq., M.P. | Cole, Henry, Esq. 
Aston, John, Esq. | Courtauld, S., Esq. 
Bracebridge, ©. H., Esq. Dixon, A., Esq. 


Bray, Charles, Esq. Elkington, G. R., Esq. 
Chance, R, L., Esq. Ewart, W., Esq., M.P. 
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Farr, Dr. Milnes, R. M., Esq., MP. 
Gassiot, J. P., Esq. Newmarch, W., Esq. 
Gem, E., Esq. Osler, F., Esq., F.R.S. 
Gilbart, J. W., Esq., F.R.S, Shaw, Charles, Esq. 
Goderich, Viscount, M.P. Slaney, R. A., Esq., M.P. 
Hawkes, W., Esq. Turner, Rev. Sydney 
Helps, Arthur, Esq. Twining, Thomas, Esq. 
Lloyd, T., Esq. Ward, Lord 

Maurice, Rev. F. D. Welch, Frederick, Esq. 
Melly, George, Esq. Whitbread, 8 , Esq., MP. 
Mann, Horace, Esq. Winfield, R. W., Esq. 





Mill, JohnStuart, Esq. 


In this Department will be considered the various questions re- 
lating to social economics; the conditions of industrial success, 
whether of nations or individuals ; savings’ banks and insurance ; the 
relation between employers and employed ; strikes and combinations; 
legislative interference with the hours and wages of labour ; legis. 
lative regulation of professions, trades, and employment generally ; 
and of price and means of supply ; emigration, its effect, and true 
conditions ; exercise of public and private charity; relief of the 
poor ; industrial employment of women ; industrial and economical 
instruction of the labouring classes ; social economics in relation to 
education; &c. 


Monday, October 12th.—Opening Meeting in the Town Hall, at 
Half-past Seven in the Evening. Lord Brougham will deliver an 
Inaugural Address. 


Tuesday, October 13th.—The several Departments will meet in the 
Queen's College, at Eleven o’Clock a.m., for Papers and Discussions. 


In the Evening a Conversational Meeting (Dress) at the Towa 
Hall, under the Presidency of the Mayor of Birmingham. 


Wednesday, October 14th.—Departments at Queen's College at 
Eleven a.m. A Dinner in the Evening at Dee's Hotel, to Lord Brough- 
am and other Members of the Association, by the Mayor of Birming- 
ham. 


Thursdcy, October 15th—Departments at Queen’s College, _ 
a.m. In the Evening a Public Meeting in support of the Refor- 
matory and Industrial Schools Movement at the Town Hall 


Friday, October \6th.—Concluding Meeting to receive a Report 
from the General Committee, at 12, 
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A Reception Room will be open during the days of the Meeting, 
where letters may be addressed, tickets purchased, lists of lodgings 
obtained, and every information given. 


Tickets to admit to all the Meetings, Ten Shillings each. 


Members of the Association (Subscription One Guinea Annually) 
admitted free. 


All Papers to be read at the Meeting must be sent to the General 
Secretary (3, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, S. W)., at least 
one Week before the 12th of October. 


By the permission of the Hon. and Rev. Grantham Yorke a Special 
Service for the occasion will take place at St. Philip's Church, on 
the Afternoon of Monday the 12th of October, 





BELVEDERE CRESCENT REFORMATORY. 


The annual meeting of the Reformatory and Ragged Factory 
or Home for Outcast boys, founded by Mr. W. Driver, in June, 
1853, and established in Belvedere Crescent since June, 1854, was 
held Wednesday, July 8th, at Belvedere House, Belvedere Crescent. 
The meeting was opened under the presidency of the Hon. 
F, Byna, but at a later period of the day the Karl of Saarres- 
BuRY, who had been detained upon a commission, took the chair. 

Letters apologising for non-attendance were read from Sir John 
Pakington, M.P., Mr. Roupell, M.P., and other gentlemen, who 
take an interest in the objects of the institution, after which the re- 
port of the committee wasread. The following is a brief outline :— 

Since the last annual meeting nine of the boys had been sent out 

‘as emigrants to Canada, where they landed on the 9th of September. 
They all speedily found employment, and were doing well, but accor 
ding to their own letters, which were quoted, they find hard work is 
absolutely necessary. The Committee appeal for the means of sending 
out nine more of the boys who are now in the institution. They 
state that the cost of sending out the nine last year was upwards of 
100. ‘The main difficulty with the committee was in not being able 
to get clear of their debt, which prevented their sending out lads as 
often as they desired, and added to the cost of working the institu- 
tion. Since the last meeting employment had been obtained for seven 
of the boys in this country, and one had been sent to sea by the assist- 
ance of the Reformatory and Refuge Union. The committee further 
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say, that they think they begin to recognise in employers of labour in 
this country an increasing desire to assist in the work. The letters 
from the emigrants and the boys in employment in other ways proved 
that it was no lack of intellectual instruction that consigned man 
of this class of the juvenile population to the streets. The commit. 
tee here observe’; ‘‘ Our own experience goes to show that it is not 
wise for an institution such as ours to meddle with any kind of boy 
except what we may term the involuntary vagabond. This sort of 
boy finds himself onthe streets either through the death or downright 
brutality or desertion of his parents. It often, and even generally 
is the case that he does not belong to the very lowest class of people. 
The very lowest class of boy in such cases is quickly consigned to the 
workhouse, The boys of whom we speak are rarely deficient in instruc. 
tion. Neither are they, as a general rule, dcficient in honesty, although 
this isa quality for which they do not often get credit. And whenever 
they are thought to be honest, it is generally said that they have not 
the wit and energy to succeed as thieves. If by wit is meant intellect, as 
distinguished from cunning and sharpness, then we say that the London 
vagrant boy is superior to the habitually thieving boy. Ile has more in 
him, though it must be confessed that it is harder to get it out of him, 
because he certainly does lack energy, just as many thoughtful and 
reflective men lack the energy to become men of action. Our boy 
wants teaching to be handy, but he has no taste to become handy as 
a thief. The London vagrant boy has first-rate passive qualities. He is 
patient of hunger and cold, and endures his sufferings often with touch- 
ing resignation. Perhaps he cannot help sometimes peering ina paltry 
way, out of sheer necessity, but he will any day rather do a rough 
job than steal. Neither does he, asarule, grow up into a thief. 
Very often, though perhaps in a poor way, he rights himself at last. 
Then why meddle with him at all? Why not let him alone ?—For 
three reasons—1. He it is who deserves our sympathy, if any street boy 
does. 2. He itis who may receive that sympathy without increasing 
the evil which we seek to lessen. 3. We do indirectly touch even the 
voluntary young thief by befriending the involuntary vagrant. And 
here comes the question, who then is the voluntary young thief? Why 
simply the boy who, having a home, first takes to the streets asa lark. 
We cannotstop to prove this now. We know it is true, and for our own 
part we do not care to have to do with this kind of boy. We are 
quite sure that for every one such boy you take in hand in a privately 
benevolent way you increase the inefficiency of parental superinten- 
dance in a dozen other cases. We do not indeed believe that parents 
turn their children into the streets in order that they may become 
qualified for a reformatory ; but we do say that they get aay 
habit of thinking that they have as much right to be released from the 
care of a troublesome boy as their neighbour had, and that this nf 
habit of thinking so increases the inefficiency of their control, 
And here we desire to call attention to a fact which can only come 
under the observation of those who are really familiar with the — 
tum of society. The vagrant boy, though he does not, as a ay od 
self grow up as a thief, does smooth the way for others to ae a 
so. The street life of the vagrant, with all its misery and wret¢ 
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ness, has nevertheless its charm for lawless minds. It has a certain 
aspect of jollity. 1t has its haunts and its traditions. The involun- 
tary vagrant is the habitual frequenter of its haunts—the depository 
of its traditions. He welcomes the amateur vagrant, and helps him 
to be independant of his home when he first quits it for a night or two. 
But the latter soon tires of mere vagrancy, He is only a sojourner 
among the vagrants. Thieving is his destination, and the vagrant does 
but help him on his way to cast off more thoroughly the already 
loosened shackles of his home. Now the upshot of all this, according 
to our way of thinking, is,that it is both desirable and possible to clear 
the streets of the seecientien vagrant,and that private philanthropists, 
by means of institutions similar to this, if they will but carefully study 
the facts of the case, are competent to effect this result, but that they 
are not competent, by means of such institutions, to do much towards 
diminishing the mass of troublesome thieving boys who have homes. 
Indeed, unless they are very careful, they may even increase the evil. 
Let the Government do what it can at one end, in a wholesale and 
systematic way, with parents and children, and let society do what 
it can by all moral and religious influences at the other, but let 
there be as little empirical treatment of individual cases as possible. 
We are quite conscious that we have very inadequately handled this 
subject upon the present occasion. ‘Time does not-permit us to-day 
to go thoroughly into it. Nevertheless, we trust that we have said 
enough to show that we try experimentally to grope our way to prin- 
ciples. We would very willingly say a great deal more upon the sub- 
ject if we knew how to say it in such a wayas would draw the close 
attention of influential persons to the work in which we are 
engaged.” 





We have referred to The Waverley Journal, and have 
quoted some very valuable, and important and interesting 
matter from its pages. We have much pleasure in placing 
the following statement of its aims and objects, from the pen 
of the Editress, before our readers :— 

This Fortnightly Periodical having already attained a large 
circulation in Scotland under the title of “THe Wavenr.ry 


Journan, Epirep anp PusiisHep BY LaDIEs,’ it 18 now 
proposed to widen its scope, and to render it a WORKING Wo- 


MAN'S JOURNAL for the United Kingdom. 
In the term “ Working Women,” it is intended to include all 
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women who are actively engaged in any labour of brain or hand, 
whether they be the wives and daughters of landed proprietors 
devoted to the well-being of their tenantry, or are to be classed 
among the many other laborers in the broad field of philanthropy em 
whether they belong to the army of Teachers,public and private, or 
to the ranks of professional Artists; or are engaged in any of those 
manual occupations by which multitudes of British Women, at 
home and in the Colonies, gain their daily bread. 

This Journal endeavours to collect all facts relative to the im- 
portant question of Remunerative Employment for Women, and 
will repert upon all Legal questions affecting their welfare. It 
also devotes especial attention to all the great movements of 
Social Reform, and partakes of the character of a domestic 
Magazine, and contains literary Reviews, Fiction, Poetry, and 
Scientific papers of a popular character. 

Communications by Gentlemen are gladly accepted, provided 
they be signed (not necessarily for publication of the writer's 
naine, but as a guarantee of good faith). A certain portion of 
the Journal will be thrown open to independent communications 
‘upon any points connected with education, or other topics of 
pubile interest. 

Published in Lonpon at 14 Princes Street (A), Cavendish 
Square; GLasGow, 123 St. Vincent Street; Epinpureu, 39 
South Bridge ; Bexrast, Phillips and Son, 27 Bridge Street. 

All communications intended for the Editress to be addressed 
either to the London or Glasgow Office. 

Post Office orders payable in London to order of Mr. James 
Burn, 14 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, enclosed to the 
Editress. Money Orders to be made on the Branch Office, Old 
Cavendish Street. In Glasgow, to Mr. Ropert Bowrs, 123 
St. Vincent Street. 





Terms of Subscription :— 


Per Annum, Stamped oe ink 10s. 2d. 
” Unstamped,_—_... dhe 8s. Od. 
Single Copies, _... fad és Os. 4d. 











NOTES ON REFORMATORIES FOR IRELAND, 
AND FOR DUBLIN IN PARTICULAR, 


WITH SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE 


NECESSITY FOR INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 





In the Quarrerty Recorp of our present number we print the 
Prospectus of the Cork Reformatory, and append to it the admirable 
Charge of Mr. Sergeant Berwick, and we beg the earnest attention of 
every reader, who believes that “a child, even when criminal, should 
be treated as a child, and sent to a Reformatory School and not to a 
Prison,” to these important documents. 

It may appear strange to many that Cork should have taken the 
initiative in this matter, and it may be supposed that Cork is cursed 
with a more numerous and vicious population of juvenile criminals 
in proportion to its population, than other places—this, however, is 
not the case ; Cork is simply, in this matter, as in some others (as 
in classifying its paupers and making its poor-house Industrial) in 
advance of the rest of Ireland, and of Dublin in particular, to Dub- 
lin’s especial disgrace. 

Referring to Juvenile Crime in Ireland, the Inspectors- General of 
Prisons in Ireland state, at page xliii of their Thirty.fifth Report, that 
for 1856, as follows:— 

We have adhered to the plan adopted in our last Report, of sepa- 

rating the juvenile from the general criminal statistics, and of in- 
cluding under the heading ‘ Juvenile” only those who were under 
seventeen years of age. It is to be recollected that the persons 
treated of in the subjoined tables have already been taken into ac- 
count in the previous statistical tables, and are now considered 
separately, as composing that portion of the criminal population 
about whom the greatest solicitude is felt; for it is universally ad- 
mitted that it is far easier to make an impression upon a juvenile than 
an adult, and it is moreover notorious that a large proportion of our 
criminals have graduated in gaols, and therefore every thing calcu- 
lated to throw additional light upon the habits and condition of 
Juvenile prisoners is peculiarly interesting ; because upon the right 
or wrong method of dealing with those incipient law breakers, both 
as to sentences and treatment in prison, depends in great measure the 
rise and fall of crime.* 








* The Inspectors-General state, at page xxxiii of their Report, that 
there is no complete separation in the County Dublin Prison, neither 
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No. 15.—OFPPENCES OF JUVENILES, 1856. 


























. 10 Years Above 19 | Total ° 
Classes of Offences. old and under Total. in 
and under. 17 Years old. | 1855 
onto 
| 
GC mmcled at Assizes | M. | Yr. M. F. M. Fr. M. & F.| Me & F, 6 
ond Quarter Sessions, | 
Felons, aE ee 2 | 190} 68} 193] 70! 263] 485 , 
Misdemeazants, ../ 2 sees: ae l 51 1} 52] 9 ¢ 
| | 
Senunary Convictions. | 
Misdemernanis, oe | 15 | 2,120 645 | 2,184 660 | 2,844 | 3,361 
Vagrants, .. «| 72 67 945 286 | 1,017 353 | 1,370 | 2,424 
Courts Martial & Des- | 
erters, yy Py buh 4 13 i 13 ue 13 file om 
Acquitted. 
Felons, ‘a nf 1 5 107 36 108 41 149 | 138 
Misdemeanants, ee ] A. 49 16 50 16 66 | 113 
Further Examination, 
Untried. &c., - 26 9 391 144 417 153 570 | 475 
Total, -» | 169 98 | 3,864 | 1,196 | 4,033 | 1,294 ss os 
Seay C-—.-—-~ 
| 267 5,060 a .. {5,327 | 7,088 




















is there in GrangegormanPenitentiary,nor Richmond Bridewell. They 
state in another part of their Report :— 

‘* Of the forty two gaols, therefore, under our supervision, it ap- 
pears that there are only four, in which ‘complete separation” is 
enforeed—viz., those of the counties Antrim, Armagh, Kilkenny, 
and Louth. 

‘Partial separation,” is carried out in seven—viz., those of Carlow, 
Richmond Bridewell, in the County of Dublin, King’s County, 
Limerick County, Queen’s County, Roscommon, and Westineath; 
but a reference to the columnin which it is recorded will show to 
what a small minority of the inmates it is extended. We would 
further observe that this category, as well as that of “ approximative 
separation,” is found to co-exist with a very imperfect observance of 
the classification prescribed by the Prisons Act; no less than thirty : 
gaols being defective in this particular with regard to either males 
or females, but especially as to the latter, although prisoners of this 
sex are peculiarly susceptible of the evils derived from almost unre- 
stricted intercourse.” 

“In four of our gaols no school exists, and in only three are re- 
gularly trained schoolmistresses appointed, while in no less than 
twenty, or nearly one-half of the whole number, the duty of teaching 
the male prisoners is abandoned to turnkeys, who are selected with- 
out consideration of their aptitude for tuition.” 
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WORKHOUSE OFFENDERS, 1856, included in foregoing. 





old and under 
and under. 17 Years old. 


in 


i 
t 





10 Years Above 10 | , 
| 





° M.& ¥F.iM. & F. 
Workhouse Offenders, ; 235 } 442 





On leaving Workhouse, 117 | 148 


LT 


Total, .. i i 352 | 590 
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In the committals the females were 24°29 per cent., or nearly one. 
fourth of the whole ; whereas in 1855 they were only 20-41 per cent 
or one-fifth ; it thus appearing that amongst juveniles, as well ay jn 
the total number of prisoners, the proportion of females has increased 
In the subjoined classes of ages and offences the proportion of 
females was—ten years and under, 36°7 per cent,; above ten, and 
under seventeen years, 23°63 per cent. ; vagrants, 25°76 per cent.: 
criminals, 23°78 per cent. ] 

The re-committals of prisoners under seventeen years of age, in 
1856, amounted to but 717~—viz., 514 males and 203 females in 
1855 they numbered 814 males and 562 females—in all 1,376. A 
reference to Table XV. shows that the number of committals at ten 
years and under, in 1856, was 267, including 139 vagrants; and 
between ten and seventeen years of age, 5,060, including 1,231 ya. 
grants; but Table XVI., which exhibits the number of individuals 
committed in the same period, shows that the 267 committals under 
ten years of age, owing to the fact of the re-committal within the 
year of the same parties, include but 220 persons; and the 5,060 
between ten and seventeen, only 3,872 individuals, Thus it appears 
that the 5,327 committals under seventeen years of age included but 
4,092 persons, of whom 3,375 were but once committed in 1856, and 
717 individuals twice and upwards. 

We would also draw attention to the following table, showing how 
many times each of the prisoners under twenty-one years of age, 
committed in 1856, had been in gaol from the time of their first 
committal in any year ; but owing to the nature of this table having 
been somewhat misunderstood by some of the local authorities, and 
the records on the subject being defective in many gaols, we cannot 
vouch for its accuracy. 


No. 18.—Srecian Rerurn, showing the Total Number of Times 
each of the Juveniles committed to this Gaol, in the year 1896, has 
been in any Gaol from their first committal in any year to the 
present time, so far as can be ascertained from the Records of the 
Gaols or other sources. 


























How many Times Committed to“Gaol. | Criminals. {| Vagrants. 
en —~' {+ ia 

M. Fe {| M, F. 
Once,.. “4 “$- oe ..| 4,416 | 1,646 | 536 | 184 
Twice, “at. hl. an opt MG OOk) Oe ae 
Three times, .. i me ..| 274 | 188; 45) 68 
Four times, .. oe ee --| 164 | 88 | . | . 
Five times, .. 2 ; --| 103 71; 18; 38 
Six times, .. ea ii oh = 5) | aes 
Seven to Eleven times, ee oof 106 42; 20) 30 
Twelve to Sixteen times, .. zs 40 20' 18) 12 
Seventeen to Twenty times, eee 19 | 3); Ty 6 
Twenty-one to Tweuty-six times and | | ¢ 
upwards,,, és “ ee 14 1 | 34 | ” 
Total individuals committed in 1856,| 5,825 | 2,503 | of 540 

| } H 
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No. 19.—Senrences of Transportation and Penal Servitude of 
Juveniles in 1856. 


Above 10 and under 


17 Years of Age Total in 

Males. Females. Total. 1855. 

Transportation for 15 years, see 3 l 4 _ 
Penal Servitude for 14 years, don ] _ l ota 
m for 6 years, sas 5 — 5 12 

of for 4 years, w. 30 2 32 58 

39 3 42 70 

~~ ae/ 


Total, sa ea hod 42 


No. 20.—SenTENcES of JUVENILES to Unlimited or Indefinite 
Terms of Imprisonment in 1856. 
Males. Females. 


10 years old and under, ese eee vee one 2 l 
Above 10 and under 17 years of Age, eos eee 9 2 
Total, «- a 3 
ae 
Total in 1856, __—.... 14 


Total in 1855, ... 56 
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No. 22.—-Sentences of Juveniles for Short Terms of Imprisonment 


in 1856, 


No. of Days of 24 
Males. Females. Total. hours, represented, 








1 Month and above 14 days, 992 335 1,327 37,156 
14 Days and above 7, _«.. 970 297 1,267 17,738 
7 Days and above 48 hours, 495 156 651 4,557 
48 Hours,... sa moe 163 37 200 400 
94 Hours,... at are 109 46 155 155 
2,729 871 3,600 60,006 


It is to he observed that there were four juveniles sentenced to 
transportation, and one to penal servitude for fourteen years, during 
1856, but none in 1855; and that, on the other hand, the number of 
sentences to penal servitude for shorter periods was only 32 in 1856, 
against 56 in 1855. Of the 4,508 sentences to ordinary terms of im- 
prisonment, z.e., in county and borough gaols, only 700 of males and 
208 of females—in all 908—were for longer periods than one month, 
whereas 2,729 males and 871 females, in all 3,600, four-fifths, or 
79°85 per cent. of the whole 4,508, were under sentences varying 
from twenty-four hours to one month ; and the average length of im- 
prisonment under sentence for each of these 3,600 juveniles, taking 
the maximum of time mentioned under each heading, was only six- 
a days and sixteen hours, or less even than in 1855 by eighteen 
ours, 


No. 23.—PARENTAGE OF JUVENILES in 1856. 




















10 Years old and | Above 10 and under 17 
under. Years old. 
Total 
a o er 3 Totals. in 
a = ‘3 = 1855. 
§ E A= E 
& Rn 5 Rg 
‘ 'S) as 'S) Ee = 
} 
Havi M. |; F. | Me} F. M, F M Be AM F u.d& F.iM.& F 
ving both parents | 
livitgye ae ane 461.18 | 18} 18} 993 | 286 | 90 | 113 | 1,147 | 485 }1,682-| 2,526 
Having both parents : 
dead, ewe, 15 | 4113) 8 | 806 | 247 | B72 | 90 $1,405 | 349 11,754 | 2,354 
Having father dead, ... 28| § | 36| 28 | 698 | 229 | 162 | 58 | 924] 323 | 2,247 | 1,611 
Having mother dead, § |... | & | 14 | 388 | 140 | 108 23 509 | 177 686 | 797 
Not ascertained, alt ter. ro 8 | 14 2 48 | 10 5B | ase 
Total Males, vee 97 | see | 72 | ove | 2,919 | woe | 986 4,033 | «+s 
Total Females, .. ... | 30 | +. | 68 a 910 s, | 866 ee {1,294 
et ee ae 27 | 7,088 
Total M. and F.,.... 127 6,327 . |5,327 | 7, 
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Sus-CLASsIFICATION. 















































! 
10 Years old and | Above 10 and under 17 
under. years old. Total 
: in 
n wn Totals, 
4 2 s Z 1855, 
S os & os 
| oT 4 2 
5 > oO - 
Mi} F.| M./| F. F M F. M. F. |M.&Fim.&p, 
Having stepfather, ...)7 | 3 |2 |1 128 | 30 22 4 159 | 38 | 197] 954 
Naving stepmother, ...} 4 | 2 | 1 | eve 87 | 32 32 11 124] 45 169} 176 
Abandoned by parents| 2 {| 3 | ... | 112 | 48 33 7 152 | 58 210} 358 
Absconded from parents) 2 |... |2 | 5 141 | 41 35 19 180 | 65 2451 423 
Illegitimate, ... ove | 2 | tee | eee | ee 25 9 4 1 31} 10 41] 95 














No. 24.—Srate of Epucation on Commirrat in 1856. 















































10 Years oldand;} Above 10 and under 17 
under. Years old. 
. l : : ] . Totals. a 
—_ n n n ‘ 
o re) a | oad 1855 
E 5 5 5 
e| 6] 3 : 
) > 5 > 
ae se 
M.| F. | M.| F M. F. M. | F. M. F. (M.&P. M.&P. 
Read and wrote, at 81 «i 2! 6] 755 | 104) 303) 46 (1,065 | 157 | 1,222 /1,412 
Read imperfectly, | 13) 4) 4/13) 554; 178 | 196{ 70) 767 | 265 | 1,032) | 1,439 
Knew spelling, .. «| 22; 1) 14} 2] 381 84) 163; 12] 580 99 | 679 | 868 
Knew alphabet,.. oof OT ET OY BY Se 57 4°) | 8} 226i 68 329 | 3l2 
Wholly illiterate, —..| 48 | 23) 47 | 43 /1,015 | 487 | 243) 150 | 1,353 | 705 | 2,058 | 3,057 
Not ascertained, whk as th am, 1 ee | ° Z ix | | 7 we 7 | oe 
Total Males, _..| 97 | .. | 72| .. |2,919| .. | 945 as [4083 | s. 
Total Females, .. eee 3 oe 910] .. 286 | .. | 1,294 
wan) —_—_— ep YS Le ee a 
TotalM.& F., .. 127 140 3,829 1,231 5,327 5,327 | 7,088 
——_, ——— ee - 
267 5,060 




















No. 25.—Reticiovs Proression in 1856. 





10 years old and 


Above 10 and under 17 











Protestant, ee oe 


Presbyterian, .. 


Roman Catholic, + 


Total Males, “oe 
Total Females, .. 


Total M. and F., .. 











97] .. 72 | 
30] .. | 68 
i A anne) 

















3,829 | 41,231 





| 127 140 


5,060 





Yr een 


under, years old. 
Total 
EI 5 E E 1855 
2| £1] & 4 
5 > S > 
M. M.| F M F. M F. | op, iw. &r./M &P, 


M. 

a7 | 77| 354} 410 
a4 | 6} Of 8 

3,722 | 1,211 | 4,988 6,615 


eee nyse 
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No. 26.—Resrpence of Juveniwes Previous to Committal in 1856. 








10 years old and; Above 10 and under 17 
under. years old. 
Total 
a 3 3 2 Totala. oa 
g F} | 4 
me sa : 
5 5 5 > 











M. F. M. F. M. ¥. (M.&P.iM.&P. 
County or borough 
to which gaol be- 
longs $4 --| 78 | 23 | 36 
Other localities, ..) 19 | 7 | 36 


Total Males’ ..| 97 


2,144; 591; 335 | 110 /2,593 | 752 13,345 | 4,736 
775 | 319; GIO) 176 {1,440 | 542 | 1,982 | 2,359 


945 
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oo | 72] .. | 2,919] .. -. {4,033 |] .. 
Total Females ee ee 30 ee 68 . 91 0 ef 286 ee 1,294 
a es wma Me yp ee —— ye 
Total M. and F.,) 127 140 3829 | 1,231 5,327 | 5,327 | 7,068 


267 5,060 




















The foregoing tables may be thus analyzed :— 

First. Parentage: 29°69 per cent. had both parents living ; 32°92 
per cent. had both parents dead ; 23:4 per cent. had lost their fathers, 
and 12°87 per cent. had lost their mothers ; 369 per cent. had step- 
fathers, and 3°17 per cent. had stepmothers ; 3 94 per cent. had been 
abandoned by their parents ; 4°59 per cent. had absconded from 
their parents ; and only 0.76 per cent. were illegitimate. 

Secondly.—Education on committal : 22°93 per cent. could read 
and write ; 19°37 per cent. could read imperfectly ; 12.74 per cent. 
could spell ; 6°17 per cent. knew their alphabet ; and 38°73 per cent. 
were wholly illiterate. 

Thirdly.—Religion: 6°64 per cent. were of the Established 
Church ; 0°75 were Presbyterians ; and 92-63 per cent. were Romana 
Catholics. 

Fourthly.—Residence: 62°79 per cent. came from the town or 
county in which the gaol to which they were committed is situated ; 
37'2 per cent., or more than one third, were strangers to the locality. 


Having thus shewn, from the Report of the Inspectors-General, the 
state of Juvenile Crime in Ireland, generally, we proceed to lay 
before the reader the facts and figures bearing upon juvenile delin- 
quency in the County and City of Dublin. We take our tables from 
those elaborate returns furnished by the Inspectors-General, and the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police, in the Reports for 1856 :— 
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Number of Juveniles Committed twice, three times, four times, 
and five times and upwards, &c., in the year 1856. 



































Total Number of Individual Juveniles Committed in 1856, 
Criminals. Vagrants. 
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Sentences of Death, 
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With facts like these before them it is strange that our legislators 
and those intrusted with the administration of justice, should lac 
behind the public, and act as a species of drag upon the desire which 
many entertain of advancing the Reformatory question in Ireland. 
Some object to giving power to Irish magistrates to commit to Re- 
formatories, and desire to see the power of committal confined to 
Judges of Assizes and Assistant Barristers. Others object to the 
adoption of the great principle of Parental Responsibility. 

We have heard grave lawyers and Members of Parliament say— 
“« It is better to leave things as they are than expose the children to 
the dangers that would beset them.” This is no more than the talk 
of ignorance or the excuse of laziness. What is the ‘danger ?” 
If the act direct that the child shall be sent to a schoo) managed by 
those of the same religion as the parents—if it do not direct that the 
child shall be sent to such school as the parent “ shall setect”—then 
we see no danger, more especially if full power of appeal be given 
from the justices to the Assistant Barrister, and if wide and free 
authority to change be given to the Chief Secretary, as is extended 
to the Home Secretary in England. 

The schools must be separate. This is the opinion of all who have 
with experience expressed themselves upon this part of the question, 
and these opinions were stated as follows, in a letter on Reformatory 
Schools for Ireland, addressed some months ago to the Right Hon. 
E. Horsman, when Chief Secretary. The writer is referring to a 
proposed Reformatory Act for Ireland, and continues :— 

The provisions of this section, it must be admitted by all who 
know the state of religious feeling in Ireland, are strictly requisite 
in any such Bill as that before us, if it be intended to secure public 
confidence for the measure. But indeed the authority of Mettray is 
in favor of the principle herein contained. Catholics form as large 
a proportion of the great body of criminals, compared with P rotes- 
tants, in Ireland as in France, for the simple reason, that those of 
the former religion are most exposed to temptation, and are the vast 
majority of the population. Besides, if further proof of the necessity 
for this rule, and of its good sense, were needed, it is furnished by 
our esteemed friend, Mr. Recorder Hall, who, in his admirable 
Lecture on Mettray, informs us—* ‘all the colonists at Mettray are 
Roman Catholics, but this is only to avoid the inconvenience of 
mixing children of different persuasions. M. le Comte de Gasparim, 
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the President of the Society, is himself a Protestant ; children of 
that faith are sent to a Protestant colony at Sainte Foy.” And I 
know, from M. Martin, the Protestant head of this Protestant 
Colony, that he believes the Protestants and Catholics cannot be 
reformed together—that ifthe boys do not quarrel, the chaplains 
most surely will disagree. | 

It may be objected to this section, that it is in direct controversion 
of the principles of the Irish System of National Education: none 
admire that system more earnestly than I, and did I consider the 
objection founded in truth, I would at once oppose the section as 
being a check upon the progression and full developement of the 
greatest legislative boon ever conferred upon Ireland. But it is not 
opposed to it. By the National System religion is made the com- 
panion of literature and science ; it is combined with the system, so 
that those who have never fallen into crime may learn that the 
avoidance of crime and the love of virtue are the greatest duties of 
life; but in the Reformatory School all have fallen into crime, and 
most require to be taught what virtue is. Inthe National School 
the knowledge, and the acceptance of God’s law, are taken as admitted 
rules of conduct; in the Reformatory School the ignorance of this 
law, or knowledge of it warped from its true position, as the rule of 
duty, must be considered as the great difficulty to be encountered ; 
yet, in this same school, religion must be made the be all and the 
end all of every hope of Reformation,—it must be the lever to raise 
the “ Home Heathen” to the knowledge of his merciful, omnipotent 
Father. 

As to the absurdity of objecting that this section would encourage 
and acknowledge the teaching of what some well-meaning but 
thoughtless people call ‘‘ Popery,”. the thing is simply ridiculous. 
Ireland is, in numbers, a Catholic country; the vast mass of its 
criminal population must of necessity be of that religion, or they 
must have learned just so much of it as to make them totally incapa- 
ble of being reformed through the medium of any other faith. It 
should also be borne in mind, that for a long series of years paid 
Catholic Chaplains have been appointed to all our Prisons, and in 
the justice of this arrangement for Ireland, my good friend and 
fellow countryman, the Rev. Henry Kingsmill, the excellent Chap- 
lain of Pentonville Prison, agrees, even whilst contending most 
vigorously, in his letter addressed, on the appointment of a Catholic 
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Chaplain to Pentonville Prison, to Lord’ Palmerston, against the 
adoption of the same principle in England. | 

Other considerations may be urged in. support of this section: 
First, if young offenders of different creeds are sent to the same 
Reformatory, the system will entail a double set of Chaplains, possi. 
bly a double staff of officers for each Institution. Second, by com: 
bining the two religions in Protestant and Catholic “ families” 
within the same Reformatory, we shall expose the Institution to all 
those disheartening, embarrassing, and unseemly sectarian squabbles, 
which at present disgrace the administration of our Poor Houses, 
Third, the combination of religions will lead to frequent disturbance 
of arrangements upon Catholic holidays and fasting days. Fourth, 
the combination will produce distrust amongst the people in Ireland, 
who are but too apt to consider that all combination in such Institu- 
tions as Prisons and Reformatories is designed for the purpose of 
affording facilities for proselytism. Fifth, and most important of 
all, if it be admitted, as it must be, that religion is the great means 
of Juvenile Reformation, it becomes at once evident that owing to 
the great, wide, and important differences, between the externals of 
the two religions, the professors of them never can be placed together 
in Reformatories, if the peculiar means of Reformation afforded by 
each faith are to be employed effectively, and, at the same time, 
inoffensively, to those of the opposite creed. 

I am not unsupported, in these opinions here expressed upon this 
second section, by the perfect judgment of those in England who are 
best able to write with authority and weight of knowledge upon this 
important topic. Referring to the system of separation, as contem- 
plated by the second section, one of the oldest, most able, and most 
clear-judging advocates of the Reformatory principle in England, 
Mr. Kecorder Hill, thus writes to me, replying to a query addressed 
by me to him, in requesting his opinion of the section :— 

«© T do not look upon the arrangement as a boon to the professors 
of either creed, but as a boon to the state. ‘This state is expending 


money to reform young offenders—the religion of those mane 
may be made a potent engine for advancing the object. On the 


other hand, a religion which they have been taught to fear and ine 

and the more contact with which will disunite them from those 0 

their own communion, will retard the reformatory progress, n¢ 

of aiding it, and will prove an evil instead of a blessing. } 
“I perfectly agree with you that the two modes of faith are § 

dissimilar and repugnant to each other in their eternal dem 


onstrations 
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that they ought to be kept widely apart. In the great Prison of the 
Murate at Florence, I observed an arrangement of altars by which 
the prisoners could at all times of the day see the various emblems 
of their worship before them, and I have no doubt that it had been 
found, by experience, an effect was produced on the minds of the 
ean PY, this religious apparatus. But all that is opposed to the 
eelings of Protestants, and would assuredly produce no salutary 
effect on prisoners of that faith. 
“Why then should the Protestant be subjected to the constant 
sight of what would be likely to give him a scoffing turn, the most 
rnicious direction in which his mind could move ; or on the other 
and, why should the Roman Catholic be deprived of that which 
may be a source of consolation to him in his misery.” 


This is the opinion of a sincere Protestant who has not suffered 
Creed to crush Christianity, Mr. Hill is accurate in his estimate of 
the manner in which these symbols work upon the mind of Catholics. 
James Wilson, of the Belmont Factory, Vauxhall, one of the most 
eloquent and earnest men in England, thus writes upon this topic, 
describing the death of a young man, a Catholic, who had worked 
in the Factory, in one of his admirable letters addressed to the 


workmen :— 


“‘ Before leaving Creamour’s death-bed, it is worth remarking to 
you how good a place it was for learning the wrongness of a practice 
that we zealous Protestants are very apt to let ourselves fall into— 
the practice of lumping up together a great many things, some very 
good, some very bad, and some neither good nor bad, and sticking 
the label ‘ Popery’ upon the whole bundle, and then thinking it a 
religious duty to hate, as something belonging to the service of the 
devil, every single thing in the bundle, and to cry out against any 
uy whom we may see trying to use any of these things in his service 
to God. 

“ I told you that Creamour was very often in such agony that he 
could neither speak to nor listen to any one at his bedside. Yet 
these were the times even more than any others when one would 
wish to keep religious thoughts uppermost in his mind—times when 
one would especially wish him to remember that, while he was bear- 
ing this great pain as a part of the consequences of his own sins, and 
yet only for his good, there was One who had borne far greater 
oe not for sin of His own, but for ours, and not for any good to 

imself, but only for our good. . 

“ But how was it possible to say all this to a person in too great 
~— to be able to attend to you? To a Protestant it would indeed 

ave been impossible to say it, for to attempt to say it by using one’s 
own mouth, ind forcing him to use his ears and to give his attention, 
would have been mere useless cruelty; and the only way of saying 
all one wished to say, with almost certain success and without pain 
or effort to the poor sufferer, would so offend his prejudices, that it 
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would not do to make use of it: so one must submit just to watch 
the suffering in silence, without attempting to give spiritual help of 


any sort. 
Crucifixes. 


“But with a Roman Catholic there was no such difficulty. To 
him one could say all without words and see his eyes brighten a 
little even in his extreme pain, showing how perfectly he understood 
what was meant, and yet feel that, instead of exciting and exhausting 
him by forcing his attention, one had soothed and comforted him 
by the representation, in a way to be taken in at one glance and 
without effort, of the Cross, and of our Lord in His agony upon it— 
this held up before the eyes, and then put into the hand, said more 
than words could say, and the look with which it was received said 
more than words could say in the way of answer,” 

When two Protestants, with heads of Philosophers and hearts of 
Christians, write thus, can one wonder that we dwell upon this point? 
A Catholic may say—“If the emblems and symbols of my belief are be- 
neficial, why should I not have them before me? I have no right, and 
I have no wish, to obtrude them upon you, but you do me injustice, 
you do the Reformatory Principle an injustice, if you prevent me, 
by your presence, from adopting any aid to the most effectual means 
of amendment.” 


Most of our readers are aware that about two years ago a Refor- 
matory Schools’ Bill for Ireland was introduced by Government to 
the House of Commons, and was re-introduced in May or June, 
1856, in a form (if possible} more dangerous and objectionable than 
when first placed before the country. 

By the original Bill justices were empowered to commit to Refor- 
matories, no provision being made that the young offenders so com- 
mitted should be sent to Reformatories managed by persons of the 
religion of the juvenile’s parents. This section was at once opposed 
by the Roman Catholic members, and by the bishops of that Chureh. 
The Chief Secretary expressed his anxiety to act fairly by all reli- 
gions, and now what was the result, as we have it in the Amended 
Bill? By the third section the judge or justice was to commit to 
a school managed by those of the religion of the young offender, or 
io such Reformatory ‘‘ as the parents, or guardians, or near relations 
of such offender may select,” . 

It must be kept clearly in mind that, by the fourth section of the 
Amended Bill, “ any House of Refuge for Juvenile Offenders, or any 
Industrial School, ur othersimilar institution,” might, if the managers 
or directors should desire it, be certified asa Reformatory. Further, 
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it must be also kept in mind that, by the seventh section of the 
Amended Bill, the parents of any offender committed to a Reforma- 
tory would be liable to contribute, if of sufficient ability, a sum 
not exceeding five shillings per week towards his support; but any 
two justices might, ‘* upon consideration of all the circumstances of 
the case,” if they thought fit, order any lesser sum as that which the 
parent should be bound to pay to the Reformatory in which his child 
or step-child should be confined. 

By the third section the juvenile might be sent to such Reforma- 
tory as his parent, guardian, or near relatives might select—step- 
parents being included. By the fourth section any of our Ragged 
Schools, or other “similar institutes,” could be certified as Refor- 
matories ; and by the seventh section any “two justices” might 
name the sum to be paid by the parents, or step-parents, or guar- 
dians, or near relatives of the juvenile, to the Reformatory. 

No man in Ireland can conceal from himself that this would be 
but to give a legislative help to that system of proselytism supported 
in our Irish Ragged Schools by the money of English and Irish 
fanatics—a system of corruption of which Dr. Cullen, in a pastoral 
read in all his churches, Sunday, June 8th, 1856, thus wrote :— 

** But our enemies are not satisfied with heaping insult and con- 
tumely on us: they have recourse to bribes and gifts to obtain the 
perversion of the poor and destitute, and especially of children, 
Unfortunately, the late famine, and the ruthless anxiety of many 
landlords to clear their estates of the poor peasantry, have filled 
this city with misery and want. Thonsands of these victims of want 
or oppression crowd our streets. Bigotry and fanaticism have deter- 
mined to traffic on their misery; and, with that view, Ragged 
Schools have been opened, or put in greater activity, in several parts 
of the city. Lurgan-street, Townsend-street, the Coombe, and 
Rutland-street, are the seat of schools of this deseription, which are 
met with also in other parts of the city, on a smaller scale ; and there 
are agents sent through the streets, to seize on poor neglected chil- 
dren, and to seduce them, oftentimes against the will of their parents, 
into those schools, 

“ These Ragged Schools are purely aggressive, instituted for the 
purpose of depriving poor Catholic children of their faith. If any 


family be in distress, the agents of those schools make a regular con- 


tract with its members. They say to the parents, ‘ Send your child 


5* 
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to the proselytizing school, and we will provide both for his and 
your wants—all we require is, that you allow us to imbue his mind 
with heresy.’ The parents are thus tempted to sacrifice their own 
souls, and to immolate their child to Baal, by the hope of some 
temporal relief. If they reject the proffered boon, then the pre. 
tended charity of the proselytizer leaves them to pine in misery, and 
to witness the starvation of the child. When a father dies, leaving 
an unprovided family, similar offers are made to the widow: her 
children will be protected, but only on the condition that they re. 
nounce their faith. « 

**Oan anything, dearly-beloved brethren, be more degrading or 
more unworthy than thus to trample on Christian charity, under the 
pretence of promoting religion? And what fruits are to be expected 
from a system so perverse and anti-Christian? Nothing but hypoe. 
risy and lying, scepticism and unbelief; and these are the only results 
obtained by a most profligate expenditure.” 

What was there to prevent all or any of these schools from being 
certified under this Bill, if it became law? All are within the spirit 
and letter of the fourth section. Parents or relatives have the 
power of selection, and, though Justice may frown, yet justices will, 
“on consideration of all the circumstances of the case,’’ use that 
power which the law would give them, of making the weekly pay- 
ments greater or lesser, as the parent, step-parent, guardian, or 
near relative, should prove steadfast or elastic in conscience, and in 


faith. 
The Bill made no provision that if juveniles were sentenced to 4 


days’ imprisonment previous to committal to a Reformatory, they 
shall pass these 14 daysin separation. 

The bill, however, was laid aside, and so the matter rested; but 
now, owing to the success attending the project for the opening of the 
Cork Reformatory, the necessity for an Irish Reformatory Schools’ 
Bill is of pressing and immediate importance. We have, we pre 
sume, already given facts and figures more than sufficient to prove 
the necessity for Irish Reformatories, but the following passage 
from the Cork Duily Reporter, of December 5, 1857, is so much in 
point that it would be unjust to exclude it :— 


Following the excellent example which has been so prosperously set 
afloat, it has been determined that a Protestant Reformatory shall 
established. It is quite admitted that these establishments must 
exclusively devoted to persons of individual creeds. 


As their morals 
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are the agencies through which they must be affected, it follows that 
the spiritual direction brought to bear upon them must be active, and 
were the clergymen of various sects to operate in the same field, an- 
noyances would follow. We do not look upon religious charity as de- 
bateable ground where sects may quarrel for people's redemption, 
but rather regard it in that fair view which is now growing, of sepa- 
rating those that. adhere, even in vice, to various persuasions, and do- 
ing them all the service and benefit which human means can bestow, 
In reformatories, that most prevalent and injurious ery, on both 
sides, to any work of benevolence—that it is only a means to prosely- 
tism—can never arise. Every inmate of these asylums must have 
undergone a criminal conviction and come from a gaol. Then one 
of the earliest inquiries is, to what religion the offender belongs, and 
accor ingly to that primal declaration of faith will the person pass to 
the Catholic or Protestant Reformatory, so that it is idle to intro- 
duce this element of disunion into good endeavours, which it can 
never tangibly reach. If we were to exhaust homilies upon the need 
of such refuges for those that wander from the right path, they would 
be less striking than the cold statement of the existing reality taken 
from any day's experience of a criminal court. To illustrate this fact 
we take gaol biographies written in very terse and significant charac- 
ters of two criminals standing before his Worship the Recorder, upon 
yesterday : one male, the other a female culprit. Both were young 
and able, but their career of vice has been as compulsive from their 
first slip from rectitude as the current “of the Propontic.” If the 
dates and offences of these persons be studied, we doubt that any 
more pressing arguments in favour of the call which exists for Refor- 
matories could he adduced. The dark and painful stories of these 
two lives are written in these characters :— 


FRANCIS HEALY. 


Before the recorder, 28th Oct., 1850, for stealing linen, ticking, and 
a box of blue. Not guilty. 
Convicted before the Magistrates, 
28th Nov., 1850—Stealing a pocket-handkerchief—1 week hard labour 
and a whipping. 
6th Dec., 1850—Stealing a canister—l4 days hard labour, and 
whipped. 
24th Hivealbat, 1850—Stealing a shoe—3 days hard labour, and 
whipped. 
7th March, 1851—Stealing a pewter quart—24 hours hard labour, 
and whipped. 
17th March, 1851—Stealing a pewter measure—one week hardlabour, 
and whipped. 
26th May,1851—Stealing a pocket-handkerchief—14 days hard labour, 
and whipped. 
16th June,1851—Stealing a pocket-handkerchief—1 week hard labour 
and whipped, ' 
18th July, 1851--To keep the peace—1 month or bail. 
2nd September, 1851—Stealing a pocket-handkerchief—3 days hard 


labour, and whipped. 
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8rd October, 1851—Picking pockets—1 month hard labour and 
whipped. 
15th November, 1851—Picking Pockets—14 days hard labour, and 
whipped. oe 
6th December, 1851—Picking pockets—1 week hard labour, and 
whipped. 
17th December, 1851—To keep the peace —1 month or bail. 
21st oe 1852—Stealing a pocket-handkerchief—3 days, and 
whipped. 
4th Soe 1852—-To keep the peace—2 months or bail. 


5th July, 1852—Picking pockets—eleven days hard labour, and 


whipped. 
22nd July, 1852-—Stealing a pair of boots—1 week hard labour. 
29th October, 1852—Suspected to be a robber—1 month or bail. 
26th November, 1852—Suspected to be a robber—2 months or bail. 
Sist January, 1853—Stealing a handkerchief—2 months hard labour 
and whipped. 
28th May, 1853—Stealing a watch—1l week hard labour, and 
whipped. ; 
22nd June, 1853—Suspected to be a robber—1 month or bail. 
4th August, 1853—Stealing a pocket-handkerchief—1 month hard 
labour, and whipped, 
29th Sept., 1853—Stealing a pocket-handkerchief—1l4 days hard 
labour, and whipped. 
26th Oct., 1853—Suspected to be a robber—1 month or bail. 
28th November, 1853—Suspected to be a robber—3 months or bail. 
20th Feb., 1854—Suspected to be a robber—1 month or bail. 
1ith April, 1854—Suspected to be a robber—1 month or bail. 
19th May, 1854—Stealing a handkerchief—3 months hard labour, 
and whipped. 
15th August, 1854—Stealing a handkerchief—1! month hard labour, 
and whipped. 
25th October, 1854—Suspected to be a robber—3 months or bail. 
26th July, 1855—Stealing a handkerchief—3 months hard labour, 
and whipped. 
25th April, 1855—Stealing a handkerchief—1 month hard labour, 
and whipped. 
8th Oct., 1855—Suspected to be a robber—3 months or bail. 
8th Feb , 1856—Suspected to be a robber—2 months hard labour, 
or bail. 
24th April, 1856—Attempting to steal—1 month hard labour. 
18th See eens pocket-handkerchief—7 days hard labour, and 
whipped. 
5th August, 1856—Suspected to be a robber—1 month or bail. 
18th Dec., 1856—Suspected to be a robber—2 months or bail. 
7th March 1857—Suspected to be a robber—1 month or bail.—4! 
times, 
Convicted before the Recorder, 17th April, 1857, attempting to steal 
a handkerchief—6 months and hard labour. 
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CATHERINE BRIEN, 14, 
Convicted before the Magistrates, 


12th September, 1851—Stealing a knife—1 month hard labour. 

16th March, 1852—Stealing an apron—1 week hard labour. 

15th June, 1852—Committing felony—1 month bard labour, 

gist July, 1852—Stealing a cap—1 month hard labour. 

Convicted before the Recorder, 31st December, 1852, for stealing a 
hydrometer. Sentence—4 months hard labour, and one week 
every second month in solitary. 

Convicted before the Recorder, 17th February, 1854, for stealing 3 
leather boots, 4 days in solitary. 

Convicted before the Recorder, 7th April, 1854—stealing a boot—4 
months hard labour, and one week each month in solitary con- 
finement. 

Convicted at Spring Assizes, 1855—Stealing a pair of capes—twelve 
months, from committal, hard labour, and 7 days solitary every 
second month. 

Convicted before the Recorder, 4th April, 1856, for stealing a polka 
jacket. Imprisoned for 14 months, hard labour. 


Let us now see the cost of these recommittals, in England, and 
Judge of the cost in Ireland, and trace the young criminal down to 


his sentence as a convict. 
First we take the evidence of our friend, the Rev. John Clay, for 


more than thirty-four years the chaplain of the Preston House of 
Correction; Mr. Clay is an authority of the very highest order, and 


has stated, — 

“‘ Looking to the criminal statistics published by Captain Willis, 
the Chief Constable of Manchester, and to the details which are given 
in the Liverpool calendars, and assuming that the ages of transports, 
generally, are represented in those returns, it would appear that of 
the 3,100 I have mentioned, 43 per cent. are under 21 years old— 
1,333 ; 45 per cent, are between twenty-one and thirty years of age— 
1,395; and twelve per ceut., or 372, are above thirty years of age. 
Now, it is not taking too much for granted to say that criminals, 


sentenced to transportation before they reach thirty-one years of age, 
have commenced their criminal career at a time of life when they 


should have been learning a beiter way. But society has ignored 
their very existence. Let us see what society per tor its indiffer- 
ence, Offenders, generally, are not sentenced to transportation 
until they have appeared at the bar four or five times, I will, there- 
fore, suppose the expense of between three and four prosecutions, at 
Assizes or Sessions, to be £50. The average imprisonment of each 
offender aafure transportation may be taken at three aged me 
nemen 


expense of it at £65; three years’ probation in separate coun 
at Parkhurst, or public works, £50; removal to the Colonies, &e., 


&e., £85; total, £200. So that when 3,000 sentences of transpor- 
tation are passed in a year, we may consider them tantamount to a 
notification to the public that a last instalment of a sum exceeding 
half a million sterling is about to be called for! To be as precise as 
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the nature of this enquiry will allow, the 2,728 convicts under thirty. 
one years of age, to whom I have already alluded as having run the 
career of juvenile criminality, represent a cost waste of £545,600 ! 
But let it be remembered that the felony of this Kingdom—and 
whether juvenile and adult, it belongs to this question to consider 
the fact—is not maintained, while at large, for nothing, Having 
investigated, to a considerable extent, the rates of income derived 
by thieves from their practices, and having obtained estimates of the 
same thing from intelligent and experienced convicts themselves, | 
believe myself to be within the real truth, when J assume sych income 
to be more than £100 a-year, for each thief! Well. then, allowing 
only two year’s full practice to one of the dangerous class previous 
to his sentence of transportation, I do not know how the conclusion 
can be escaped that, in one way or another, the public—the easy, 
indifferent, callous public—has been, and is mulcted to the amount 
of more than a million sterling, by, and on account of, its criminals 
annually transported! But its criminals who are not transported 
—still living on their dishonest gains, or in our costly prisons! 
We must not forget them in our calculations of the cost of crime, 
though it will be sufficient for my present purpose merely to refer 
to them, and to say that I am convinced that their cost to the 
community in and our of prison amounts annually to some millions! 
This assertion may be somewhat startling : I will only state one fact 
in support of it. Some years ago a committee of inquiry into the 
annual depredations of the Liverpool thieves, stated the amount of 
those depredations at seven hundred thousand pounds! Need more 
ne said on the economical part of this momentous question? Need 
I ask you to balance between the charge of training the young out- 
casts of the country to godly and industrious habits, and the waste 
of money, time, and souLs, consequent upon our neglect of an un- 
deniable Christian duty ?” 


This is the result of “cheap” management, but the late Mr. 
Rushton, the estimable police magistrate of Liverpool, stated, toa 
Committee of the House of Lords, in the year 1847, that 14 juvenile 
cases in Liverpool cost 100 guineas each besides the expence of 
transportation. Seventy-seven boys were placed in the Warwick 
Asylum ata cost of, for the whole, £1,026, and 41 were reclaimed. 
“So that,” he continues, “if you divide the cost by the number 
reformed, it will be found that while on our system at Liverpool it 
has eost 100 guineas in each case, and that 10 out of 14 have been 
transported, it has only cost 25 guineas in the Asylum, where 4! out 
of 77 have been reformed.” With these facts before him, Mr. 
Frederic Hill, wrote most truly :— The expense of our present 
system is enormous, We commit and re-commit, each re-committal 
being a certain cause of increased future expense, as the culprit 18 
but hardened in vice by contact with his fellows. From a return 
made to the House of Commons in February, 1852, on the motion 
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of Sir John Pakington, of the number of criminals not exceeding 
sixteen years of age, committed to prison in the years 1849 and 1850» 
we learn that in 1850, the total number of these juvenile offenders 
committed was 7070. Of these about three-tenths were under 
thirteen years of age; and of 757, under sixteen years of age, and 
remaining in prison on the first of November, 1851, 205 bad been in 
prison once before, 90 twice, 49 three times, and 85 four times, or 
oftener ; 45 were illegitimate, 329 had lost one parent, 103 were 
orphans, 327 were unable to read, 554 had no trade or occupation. 
Had these children been committed to some reformatory school, 
we might, we would, have been spared the increased expenditure on 
their re-committal, and they would have become good and virtuous 
rather than more determinedly vicious.” 

The late Mr. Sergeant Adams, however, has given some cases 
which clearly prove the necessity for the schools, and the absurdity 
of short imprisonments: and every man should ask himself, how 
many of the 12,238 juveniles, not’more than 16 years of age, commit- 
ted during the year 1853 (that in which the Sergeant wrote,) may 


not have been as woful cases as those two related by Sergeant 
Adams thus :— 


“Thomas Miller, aged 8 years, was tried at Clerkenwell, at the 
August Sessions, 1845, for stealing boxes, and sentenced to be 
imprisoned for one calendar month, and once whipped. At the Jan- 
uary Sessions. 1846, he was again tried at the Clerkenwell Sessions, 
for robbing a till, and enquiries then being made, it appeared 
that, in addition to the above mentioned trial, he had also been twice 
summarily convicted, and once tried at the Central Criminal Court, 
during the year 1846. He was in consequence sentenced to 7 
years’ transportation, but his sentence was commuted to 3 months’ 
imprisonment. On March 14th, 1846, he was again convicted of 
larceny, before the Common Berens) and in the printed sessions 
cases it is stated that the prisoner had been in custody 8 or 10 times. 
He was again sentenced to transportation, but his sentence was on 
this occasion commuted to imprisonment for 2 years. He was dis- 
charged on May, 13, 1848. In July 1848, he was summarily convic- 
ted, and sentenced to 14 days’ imprisonment. From that period he 
has been lost sight of in the Middlesex prisons, until the 4th day of 
this month (June, 1852), when he was sentenced under the Larceny 
Act, to be whipped and imprisoned 2 days. He ts now only 12 years 
of age, and not more than 4 feet 2 inches in height.” __ 

‘Edward Joghill, aged 10 years, has not been yet tried by a jury, 
but he has, within the last 2 years, been 8 times summarily convicted, 
viz.— 

1847, rg ct, 
Feb, 13, For possession of 7 scarfs, &C. «+++ « 2 months’ impris, 
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May 10. Rogue and vagabond .........+..400...... | months’ impris, 


July 10. Possession of a half-sovereign ... ..... l ‘“ 
Sept. 13. Simple larceny ..........sscseeeceeeeeseee I day’s impris. 
and w ipped. 


Sept. 27. Rogue and vagabond ..................... 2 months’ impris, 
Dec, 31, Simple larceny ........6.:.+eseeeeeeeeneee | months? impris, 


and whipped. 
1848. Pped 
May 23. DAGON he ei ei “ 
1849. 
April 15. Ditto sospacre roncoteessconionavenqennss @ ‘s 
This return relates to the committals of this boy to one prison 
only.” 


Great as this expense is to the nation, another, and a very impor- 
tant item, touched upon by Mr. Clay, in the passage already quoted, 
is the cost inflicted on the public by the unreformed criminals, let 
loose from our ordinary prisons. Mr. Gardwood quotes, from the 
City Mission Reports, the case of a man who had been twenty years 
a pickpocket: he had during that period being twenty times in gaol, 
and had trained five hundred young thieves. In Mr. Clay's Report 
on the Preston House of Correction, for the year 1850, there isa 
very remarkable and important narrative of the depredations of a 
gang of fifteen pickpockets. The facts were revealed to Mr. Clay 
by one of the culprits named Flanagan, and the estimates given were 
verified by questioning the other members of the ‘‘ pickpocket divi’ 
sion.” Mr. Clay writes :— 


Estimate of the loss inflicted on the public, by the undermentioned 
pickpockets, &c,., during their several careers :—~ 


1. Richard Clarke, during a career of 6 years £2820 
2. John Clarke, 98 bs: 500 
3. Edward Clarke, ij 3. ,, 1650 
4. Ellen Clarke, (O'Neill) ,, 24 5 1550 
5. John O'Neill, - 9 5 1450 
6. Thomas O’Gar, 6 6 5, 300 
7. James O’Brien, ss 34, 1400 
8. Thomas M‘Giverin, ,, : Saeaee 1900 
9. Thomas Kelty, # 20 5, + 8000 
10. John Flanagan, in 14's 5800 
11. John Thompson, 9 5 5 1800 
12. John Bohanna, ‘> 6 9 1500 
13. J. Shawe, “ 3 5 600 
14. W. Buckley, m 7 55 2100 
15. Sarah Dickenson, wr oy 630 
32,000 
To give a more exact idea of the extent to which the ublic may 
such rob- 


be plundered by a single hand, 1 subjoin the particulars o 
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beries as Flanagan can remember to have committed. These par- 
‘ticulars are arranged from Flanagan’s MS., in the order of their 
dates. In making out his list, F. was directed to enumerate those 
robberies only in which the value exceeded £10. He stated, how- 
ever, that his robberies under £10 would far exceed in amount those 
above thatsum, ‘Qh, sir,’ he said, ‘when Macready would be act- 
ing at the Manchester Theatre, I could get three watches of a night, 
besides purses,’ 


1838 and 1839. 
Value. Where robbery committed. From whom, 


£20 Concert, Liverpool . . A Gentleman. 
15 Theatre,Liverpool . . A gentleman. 
1] Zoological Gardens . . A lady, 
30 Coach-office, Liverpool . Proprietors. 
46 Auction, Broughton-road. A lady. 
30 Auction, Cheetham-hill . A lady. 
15 Auction, Pendleton . . A lady. 
21 Manchester . ° . A till from a liquor-vault. 
50 Manchester . ; : A till from a public-house. 
I Leek, Stafford . : Shopkeeper. 
85 Hanley Races. » A gentleman. 
49 Northallerton Fair. A drunken farmer. 
12. = Liverpool Packet . ° Passenger. 
18 ~— Liverpool Packtt . ° Passenger. 
30 Liverpool Packet. : Passenger, 
45 Horncastle Fair . ; A lady. 
17 ~—s Leeds Fair . . . A butcher. 


1840 and 1841 


10. ~— Lincoln Fair . : A gentleman. 

14 ~— Lincoln Fair : : Captain of a boat. 
10 Spalding Fair . . _ A farmer. 

11 Horncastle Fair . ; A maltster. 

10 Liverpool Races . ° A gentleman. 

16 ~— Liverpool Races . . A farmer. 

17 Chester Races . ‘ A lady. 

1] Manchester Races. A lady. 


1841 and 1842 


10 Manchester Theatre . A lady. 
70 = Bury Fair . . .  Acattle-dealer. _ 
250 In the street at Manchester An officer of the Highlanders. 
15 Knutsford Races . A jockey. 
30 Doncaster Races . A publican. 
18 Nottingham Races . A butcher. 
14 Derby Races Unknown, 
13. Crowle, Lincoln . A publican’s wife. 


12 Caister, Lincoln. ; Farmer. 
ll Market Raisin . : Gentleman’s servant. 
60 Brigg Fair . . Farmer's wife, 


21 Louth, Lincolnshire ; A coachman. 
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Thus far we have shown, from the best and truest sources, the 
only methods by which the Prison can be rendered really useful, 
We squander thousands in prosecution, but we will not spend bun. 
dreds in reformation, or in prison education, which will send the 
young criminal out into the world, able to exist by his own honest 
industry—an industry which he had learned in the separate cell, 
where likewise he learned that there was a God to reward and pun. 
ish. He would be there removed from his vicious companions, and 
from the old haunts of crime, gaining strength to resist the tempta 
tions of former associates—for, as Mr. Plint observes—* The con. 
nexion of the young criminal with his class must be broken, ere scho. 
lastic instruction can be made to tell on his moral nature. Such 
instruction will fall upon him as powerless and futile as straw-darts 
on the scales of Leviathan, so long as the associations and the scenes 
of his daily domestic life, if domestic it may be called, bring daily 
more than counteraction.” 

This counteraction can only be produced by our completely aban- 
doning all forms of short imprisonment: as Lord Brougham, 
writes :—‘* Short imprisonments are utterly useless. When the male- 
factor is aware that his sentence only dooms him to a few weeks, or 
even to two or three months of confinement, he never submits his 
mind to his lot, but ever looks forward to the termination of the 
present restraint. He looks only to the period of his liberation; 
and his mind is never in that frame which is absolutely indispensable 
to his conceiving new ideas, forming new plans, falling into new or 
long-abandoned habits of thinking and acting. There should, then, 
be no short imprisonment at all. There may, however, with great 
advantage, be provided different degrees of restraint, a various scale 
of indulgence, both as to diet, rest, exercise and amusement. 
Through these stages the convict should pass; and the last stage 
should end in his being suffered to work mainly for his own profit, 
and for amassing a fund to fit him out on his discharge. The 
lengthening of his time of confinement very considerably beyond the 
periods now assigned for punishment, would neither be harsh to the 
culprit, nor expensive to the State.” 

These are figures referring to England, and proving most patently 
the effects of short imprisonments—but we now turn to Ireland and 
we find that, according to the Inspectors-General of Prisons (not 
Convict but County and City Prisons) these short sentences are 
fully as destructive of all hope of reformation by imprisonment as 1 
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England, We find that the Inspectors-General write strongly upon 
this subject, and they are bound to write strongly and indignantly 
when they know that so long ago as 1850, in the «* Richmond Female 
Penitentiary at Grangegorman, the almost incredible total of 2,178 
committals was represented by only 26 individuals, one having been im- 


prisoned not less than 121 times,” 
Now let us take the recommittals 


RE-COMMITTALS OF 


of juveniles in 1855, in Ireland. 


JUVENILES, —1855. 





10 Years 


and under. 
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thrice, .. 
four times, 
and upwards, 
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| 16 years and . . 
oS es Aa Total, 1855, 
M. F. M. | F. M. & PF. 
438 6119 462 132) 594 
226 56 230 61; 291 
lit 25 113 27; 140 
| | 
227 99 233 118; 351 
1002 299) 1138 338 1376 











Now let us look at the sentences of these Juveniles in 1855 :— 


Sentences of Juvenites for Short Terms of Imprisonment, 








Males, Females. Total. 

1 Month and above 14 days, 1,657 = 373 2,030 
14 Days and above 7, e+ 1,386 411 1,797 
7 Days and above 48 hours, 596 151 747 
48 Hours, wes ei? OS 35 245 
24 Hours, as sg 24 219 
4,044 994 5,038 


No. of days of 24 
hours represented. 
56,840 
25,158 
5,229 
490 
219 


87,936 


It thus appears, that of the total number of Juveniles sentenced to 
ordinary terms of imprisonment, only 938 males, and 266 females, 
in all 1,204, were sentenced for longer periods than one month ; but 
that 4,044 males, and 994 females, in all 5,038, or upwards of four- 
Jifths of the whole 6,262, were under sentences ranging from twenty. 
four hours to one month ; and that the average length of imprison- 
ment after sentence, for each of these 5,038 Juveniles, taking the 
maximum of time mentioned under each heading, was only seventecn 


days and ten hours. 
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These are plain facts, plain to all; but to those who know the 
philosophy of Prison Discipline, they weakly place before us what 
Lord Brougham so powerfully expressed in his paper on «The 
Inefficiency of Simply Penal Legislation,” read at the Bristol meet. 
ing of the National Reformatory Union, when he wrote :—« There jg 
nothing more certain than that first offences may, by proper treatment 
of the offenders, be also made last offences.” 

But how are we to face these evils. We have no act of Parlia- 
ment to compel the Juvenile Criminal to remain at the school when 
sent there; it will be, as it used to be in England, that the boy will 
select the school, from which he has the chance of escape, in pre 
ference to the Gaolfrom which he cannot escape; and it will rest 
in the tact, judgment, and decision of the Superintendent and Staff 
to keep him steady and safe. Doubtless we shall have a Reforma 
tory Act for Ireland before long, but still until we shall have it, our 
School Managers must learn “ the use of difficulty ;" and upon this 
subject we refer our readers to Appendix III., the eloquent and 
most admirable Charge of the Recorder of Birmingham, delivered 
after the passing of the English Reformatory Schools’ Act. 

To get the Act must be our first care, and we are happy to be 
able to place before our readers the draft of a bill which, we are in- 
formed, has received the sanction of most of those gentlemen of 
various religious persuasions who feel an interest in this important 
subject, viewed in any light, judged by the faith of the Christian, or 
the logic of the Economist. 4 

By the reformation of the young offender the country will be re- 
lieved from the cost of repeated convictions ; from the expense of 
his prison support; from the evil of his corrupting example, and 
from the loss which his habits of plundering inflict on the commu- 
nity. These are but the worldly considerations and arguments sup- 
porting this measure ; but a holy, and grave, and paramount argu- 
ment rings in the eternal wisdom of the Redeemer's warning—“ 4 
long as you did it not to one of these least, ncither did you do it 
to me,” 

The Draft Bill to which we have referred is as follows ; we seiral 
add, that it has been carefully revised, and its most important sections 
have been prepared by Mr. Sergeant Berwick, whose great experience 
enables him to judge how far the provisions of the English pe 
matory Acts are adapted to meet the peculiar requirements © 


Ireland :— 





rn 
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DRAFT OF A BILL FOR THE BETTER CARE AND 
PERORMA TION OF YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS IN IRE- 
LAND. 


January, 1858. 

For promoting the establishment and extension of Reformatory 
Schools for the better training of juvenile offenders in Ireland. Be it 
enacted by the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by, and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons _ in 
this present parliament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same as follows :— 

1. Ir shall and may be lawful for her Majesty’s Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, upon application made to him by the Directors or Managers | On application 
ofany such Institution, to direct one of Her Majesty's Inspectors Gene- inatitution te the 


. : : . Chief Secretary, 
ral of Prisons in Ireland, or such special Inspector of Reformatories {inspector to - 


as may be hereafter appointed, to examine and report to him upon its °°" 
condition and regulations, and any such institution as shall appear to the 
satisfaction of the said Chief Secretary, and shall be certified under his 
hand and seal to be useful and efficient for its purpose, shall be held to 
be a Reformatory School under the provisions of this act. Provided 
always that it shall be lawful for any of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
General of prisons, or such other special Inspector of Keformatories 
as aforesaid, to visit from time to time any Reformatory School which 
shall have been so certified as aforesaid, and if upon the report of 
any such Inspector the said Chief Secretary shall think proper to 
withdraw his said certificate, and shall notify such withdrawal under 
his hand to the Directors or Managers of the said institution, the 
same shall forthwith cease to be a Reformatory School within the 
meaning of this act. 
IL. Iv shall be lawful for the Grand Jury of any County, County of 
a City or County of a Town, at any Assizes, and in the County of selitedine Sal 
Dublin at the presenting term for said County, or for the council of any tices of a County 
Borough having a separate Court of Sessions of the peace in Ireland, ae or aes 
upon the application of the Directors orManagers of any Reformatory jy’¢',", —_— 
School for youthful offenders already established in whole or in part S/v0ls- 
by voluntary contributions, or of the promoters of a Reformatory 
Schoolintended to be so established, to present a sum of money in aid 
of such Reformatory School, or of the establishment thereof, to be 
raised off the said County or Borough, subject to such conditions as 
may be agreed upon between such Grand Jury or Council and such 


directors, managers, or promoters. 
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Money granted J[J,.-TsHs money so presented, or ordered to be rai 
to be applied in J P P raised under this 


purchase of site Act, in aid of a reformatory school, shall be applicable to the followin 
in building, and , : g 
for like perma- purposes, viz.: Towards defraying the expenses of purchasing the 
nent objects. site of aschool on its first establishment, or the site of any extension 
or new establishment for the purposes of a school already established, 
or the expenses of building or fitting up a school on its first establish. 
ment, or erecting, altering, or enlarging or fitting up any buildings 
for the extension or improvement of a school already established, and 
the Grand Jury or Council, as the case may be, shall provide for the 
application of such money accordingly. 
Rye ; ener - IV.—Provipep that no money shall be presented or ordered to be 
Schools already raised as aforesaid under this Act, in aid of any reformatory school 
piri aan iene established at the time of the Grant, unless the Institution has been 
Cestieasienn” certified by the Chief Secretary as aforesaid, nor shall any money 
be paid under any such presentment or order, in aid of any school 
which shall have been so certified in case such certificate shall have 
been withdrawn; and in every case where money is presented or 
ordered to be paid under this Act, the plan and particulars of the 
school intended to be established, or of the extension or new estab- 
lishment for the purposes of a school already established (as the case 
may be) shall, before payment of money under the said presentment 
or order, be submitted to and approved of by the Chief Secretary for 


Ireland. 
Justices or WV.—It shall be lawful for the Grand Jury of any county, county 
a ae a city, or county of a town, or for the Council of any 


Managers for the . . 4 j d for 
reception of of. borough as aforesaid, at a special meeting of such Council calle 


Seamer ae ae the purpose, to appoint and empower a Committee of such Grand 

rough. Jury or Council to enter into an agreement with the Directors or 
Managers of any Reformatory School certified as aforesaid for the 
reception and keeping in such school from time to time, of offenders 
from such County or Borough sentenced to be detained in a Reforma- 
tory School in consideration of such periodical payments as may be 
agreed upon with such Managers or Directors, and such Grand Jury 
or Council shall present the payments of the money which may from 
time to time become payable under such agreement without any pre- 
vious application to a Presentment Sessions. . 

_Sfonies granted = ‘VJ.— All monies presented to be raised and paid under this Act by “4 

How to be raised. Grand Jury or Council for the purchase of the site of a school, or an) 
extension thereof or for the building and fitting up of a school, et 


the extension or improvement of any buildings already erected, 
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be presented and raised in the same manner and shall be subject to 
the same conditions in all respects as monies to be presented and 
raised by the Grand Jury or Council respectively, for building or re- 
building or enlarging any gaol, bridewell, house of correction or other 
prison in Ireland under their management respectively, with like 
powers to the Lord Lieutenant, or other Chief Governor or Governors 
of Ireland for the time being, if he or they shall think proper to cause 
like advances to be made out of the Consolidated Fund of Great Britain 
and Ireland, on the faith of such presentment for the purposes therein 
named, to be in like manner raised, applied and repaid,and all monies pre. 
sented to be raised and paid for the reception and keeping of such offen- 
ders in such school shall be presented and raised in the same manner in 
all respects and subject to the same conditions as money to be presented 
and raised by the Grand Jury of any such county, or by the Grand 
Jury or Council of any such borough as aforesaid, respectively, for 
defraying the ordinary current expenditure of their several gaols. 
VII.—Wuenever after the passing of this Act any person shall Juvenile Oren. 
be convicted of any offence punishable by law before any Judge at (ory. {ow © be 
assize or Judges sitting under a Commission of Oyer and Terminer, 
or before any court of Quarter Sessions, or before the Divisiona, 
Justices of the Dublin Metropolitan Police District, whose age shall 
not, inthe opinion of such Judge or Court, exceed the age of sixteen 
years, then and in every such case it shall be lawful for the Judge 
or Court before or by whom such offender shall be so convicted, 
in addition to the sentence (if any) then and there passed as a punish 
ment for his or her offence, to direct such offender to be sent, at the ex- 
piration of such sentence(if any)or forthwith, to some one of the afore- 
said Reformatory schoels to be named in such direction, the directors 
or managers of which shall be willing to receive such offender, and to 
be there detained for a period not less than two years and not exceed- 
ing five years, and such offender shall be liable to be detained pur- 
suant to such direction, provided always that no such offender shall Juvenile Offen- 


ders to be sent 
be liable or directed to be sent to any such Reformatory except to only to Schools 


Some one Reformatory under the exclusive management of persons sons of eams reli- 
of the same religious persuasion as that professed by the parents, _ sec tOnge 2 
Step-parents, or guardians of such juvenile offender, and in all cases /4ven!les. 
in which the religion of the parents, step-parents, or guardians 
of such juvenile ofiender is unknown, the said juvenile offender 
shall be considered as belonging to that religious persuasion in which 
he or she shall appear to have been baptised, or of which he or she 
shall profess to bea follower. Provided also that in case the court 
which shall order such offender to be so sent and detained as afore- 
said shall think it right to sentence such offender to a previous term 
of imprisonment as a punishment for his or her offence, the same 
shall be directed to be carried out and spent in strict separation, pro- 
, 


6 
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vided also that the Chief Secretary may at any time order any such 
offender to be discharged from any such school.* 

ety get VIII.—Ir shall be lawful for the Commissioners of Her Majesty's 

hance. at Refor. L¥easury, upon the representation of Her Majesty’s Chief Secretary 

matory School. for Treland, to defray out of any funds which shall be provided by 
Parliament for that purpose, either the whole cost of the care and 
maintenance of any Juvenile Offender so detained in any Reforma. 
tory School, as aforesaid, at such rate per head, as shall be deter. 
mined by them, or such portion of such cost as shall be recommended 
by the said Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

Abscondingorre- IX.—Anp Wuereas it is expedient that some provisions should 

Ae Retormatore Be made for the punishment of any Juvenile Offender, so directed to 

be unished, ” be detained as aforesaid in any such Reformatory School, who shall 
abscond therefrom, or wilfully neglect or refuse to abide by, and con- 
form to the rules thereof. Be it enacted, that it shall and may be 
lawful to and for any Justice of the Peace, or Magistrate, or Police 
Magistrate, acting in and for the County, City, Borough, Riding or 
Division, wherein the said offender shall actually be, at the time he or 
she shall so abscond, or neglect, or refuse, as aforesaid, upon the 








* This Section as originally prepared, confined the application of the Bill to the cases of 
convictions at Assizes and Quarter Sessions of youthful offenders whose age should not exceed 
fourteen years, in conformity with the opinions expressed by the great body of the friends 
of the Reformatory Movement in Ireland. The Returns for 1856 and the preceding years 
afforded grounds to shew that there was a sufficient body of such offenders in Ireland for 
the full operation of the Reformatory system. Since the original preparation of this 
Bill, however, the general results of the Returns for 1857, not yet published, have been 
ascertained, and it will thereby appear that the whole body in Ireland, of Juvenile Delin- 
quents under fifteen years of age, convicted at Assizes and Quarter Sessions for that year 
does not exceed fifty-nine, and this would at once demonstrate that the adherence to the 
original intention would leave the great mass of Juvenile Offenders beyond the reach of 

‘eformatory influence. It has therefore been thought right to extend the age, as above, 
to sixteen years, and to add the cases of conviction before the Dublin Metropolitan Police 
Courts, to which, as being conducted by Judges of standing, taken from the bar, all acting 
in unison and under the eyes of the public, no fair objection could be made, How far 
this change will enlarge the numbers who are to be placed within reach of Reformatory 
action still remains to be seen, as the Returns for 1857 do not shew the numbers included 
within this enlarged basis; but should it appear that this is not sufficiently comprehen- 
sive it has been suggested by some of the friends of the Reformatory movement, that the 
Bill might be, without danger, extended to the cases of convictions for simple larceny, 
under the Petty Sessions (Ireland ) Act, annexing the additional safeguard against any cena 
ference with the religious profession of the offender,that each offender shall be gor yer 
for at least 14 days in the county gaol, and’ that a certificate shall be transmitted ~ 
each to the Reformatory in which such offender shall be directec to be confined, mre y 
the chaplains of the gaol, in which the religious profession to which such offender gs 
shall be fully certified. 

The following letter from the Recorder of Birmingham is particularly worthy of notice :— 

January 13th, 1858. 


My Dear Srr.—I have read and considered the Draft Bill. It appears to me well 
in Ireland. 


adapted, so far as I am competent to form an opinion, for successful working h reapect 
On this side the Channel we should not like regulations quite so stringent wn Are 
to identity of religious opinions between the young persons and their quarter : 
formatories, or their employers afterwards; but I am deeply impressed with ur Island. 
of providing against the danger of collision on this most exciting topic in yo question 
Let me observe, however, that although your susceptibilities on the peligous and not 
present some difficulties, yet I look forward to their stimulating a rape pr 
unkind rivalry; each party trying how it may best signalize the vital excelle 
formatory treatment. zeal 
My hones for Ireland have been greatly raised and strengthened by the amie vo 
of the inhabitants of Cork and their friends, who seem determined Bar’ Offenders. 12 
enlightened city, the honor of inaugurating the reformation of Juvenile me 
your country. 8 
Label ‘teeter the progress of this establishment with deep interest, and shall alway 
obliged for any information respecting it. 


Believe me, dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, \° p, HILL. 
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proof thereof, made before him upon the oath of one credible Wit- 
ness, by warrant under his hand and seal, to commit the 
party so offending, for every such offence to any gaol or house or 
correction for the said County, City, Borough, Riding or Division, 
with or without hard labour, for any period, not exceeding six calen- 
dar months, such period of imprisonment to be passed in strict 
separation, and such Offender shall, at the termination of such im- 
prisonment, be transmitted to the same Reformatory to which he or 
she was originally sentenced, if the Directors or Managers shall be 
then willing to receive such Offender, there to complete the full term 
of his or her origina! sentence.* 





* The Recorder of Birmingham writes to us thus :— 

Absconding from a Reformatory School is an offence which differs widely in magnitude 
according tocircumstances. If it happen within a short time after the arrival of the 
young offender, it may often be justly attributed to his want of belief in the disinterested- 
ness of those who profess to have his welfare for their object, unused as he has been 
perhaps to witness any but selfish conduct among those with whom he has been brought 
up. 

This distrust, combined with an incapacity to understand that he ought to be bound by 
any restraint which he has the power of casting off, leads not unfrequently to his abscond- 
ing or deserting, without exactly knowing why or wherefore. At Stretton-on-Dunsmore, 
we always found that if the lads could be induced to stay for a month or so, the chances 
were strongly in favour of their staying permanently, and of their reformation being 
effected. At Stretton it must be remembered there was no legal right to bring them 
back if they chose to depart. 

If, however, the case of an absconding offender is one which evinces an incapacity to 
be reclaimed by mild treatment, or a determination to resist the discipline of the Refor- 
matory, there can be no doubt that his influence, whatever it may be, on his companions, 
will be most pernicious, and that it becomes imperative for their sake, and to preserve the 
moral tone of the establishment, that he should not return; and even if the incorrigible 
offender do not abseond he ought to forfeit his right to remain at the school. Mettray is 
armed with the power of sending back incorrigible colons to the prison from whence they 
came, to undergo the remainder of their sentence. 

Of late years such is the admirable state of the colonie, the power has been very rarely 
used; sometimes a whole year elapses without giving rise to a single instance of this 
severity. : 

I think we cannot do better than act on the precedent of Mettray, with some variations 
whieh I will point out, and also the reaeons which call for them. 

The habit among judges, &c., of inflicting short imprisonment, is so inveterate, that I 
fear it would not seldom happen, that, having regard to the very light labors imposed in 
some prisons, a lad would deliberately prefer the Gaol to the Reformatory. This prefe- 


rence is displayed sometimes even at Mettray, where the length of imprisonment which 
the youth has to encounter is much greater than with us, extending, in certain cases, 
through the whole of his minority. 

I should propose, therefore, that deserters, and youths pronounced incorrigible, should 


not only be returned to prison, in execution of their sentence, but that the deserter should 
I should desire to put the 


be open to indictment for the specific offence of absconding. 








Contribution by 
Parents to the 
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X.—In every case in which any Juvenile Offender shall be 


maintenance of sentenced to be detained in a Reformatory School under this Act 


Offenders in 
Reformatory 
School. How to 
be enforced. 


the court by which he or she shall be so sentenced to be detained 
as aforsaid, shall direct the proper officer of the court to issue his 
certificate of said sentence, which shall be conclusive evidence 
thereof, and in every case of such sentence as aforesaid, the parent or 
step-parent, if of sufficient ability, shall be liable to contribute to his 
or her support and maintenance a sum not exceeding five shillings a 
week, and it shall be lawful for any Two Justices of the Peace, or 
any Stipendiary Magistrate sitting at Petty Sessions for the district 
in which the said parent or step-parent shall reside, or for any 
Divisional Police Magistrate in any City or Borough, in which 
such parent or step-parent shall reside, upon the complaint of any 
person authorized by her Majesty’s Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
to take proceedings in that behalf, tosummon the parent or step- 
parent, as the case may be, and onthe hearing of such summons, 
whether the party summoned shall appear or not, to examine 


_into his or her ability, to contribute to such offender’s support or 


maintenance, and to make an order upon him or her for such weekly 
payment not exceeding 5s. per week, as shall seem reasonable during 
the whole or any part of the detention of such Juvenile Offender 
in such Reformatory School ; such payment to be made at sueh 
times as by such order may be directed to the person so autho- 





incorrigible under the same liability, but it would be difficult to turn incorrigibility into 
a specific offence, from 4s consisting of a great number of petty acts, and it is so foreign 
to English notions to make a person criminally answerable for a long series of acts, that I 
fear no law, which rendered such a proceeding necessary, would be found to work well in 
our courts. 

Probably if it were found that youths rejected the boon of being sent to a Reformatory, 
Judges would see the necessity for imposing longer sentences than they now do. 

With a few cells for separate confinement attached to the Reformatory, I should expect 
to find the number of those who were incorrigible, but who, nevertheless, did not abscond, 
would become very small indeed. 

I would not make it imperative on the managers of a Reformatory to remit an abscond- 
ing youth to prison, but would clothe them with authority to receive him back if they 
had not lost all hope of reclaiming him. 


It is obvious that no Reformatory can work thoroughly well except under & system of 


gaol management which shall make the prison far less eligible, even to the most indolent, 
than the school. I believe that more labor will always be performed in 4 
than in a Prison, because the youth is governed by higher motives in the fo 
the latter, Still the balance even in sordid minds may be turned in favor 0 pa 
matory by the harsher discipline of the Prison, not, however, made painful for the » 
sake of pain, but because a severer discipline is required to produce reformatio 
instance of an obdurate mind, than where the spirit is tractable. 


Reformatory 
rmer than in 
f the Refor- 


n in the 
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rized to take proceedings as aforesaid, or to such person as the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland may from time to time appvint to receive the 
same, and by him to be accounted for and paid as the Commission- 
ers of Her Majesty’s Treasury may direct,* 





* The following Circular from the Rector of Wicken, our esteemed friend the Rev. 
H. J. BARTON, will show how the money is recovered under the 20 & 21 Vic., ¢, 55, 
in England. 

REFORMATORY SCHOOL. 


Sin—I am desired by the Committee of the Reformatory School respectfully to urge 
their request that you will, in all cases, as far as possible, insist on some payment being 
made by Parents and Step-parents of Boys sent to the School, 

By arecent Act (20 & 21 Vict., c, 55), the mode of proceeding with regard to contributions 
is twofold :— 

Ist. When a Juvenile Offender is sentenced by Justices at Petty Sessions, such Justices 
at the time of passing sentence, or within fourteen days, may summons the Parent or 
Step-parent, and, after examining into the ability of such Parent or Step-parent, may 
make an order for payment of such weekly sum (not exceeding 5s.), as shall seem reason- 
able during the whole or any part of the detention.* And when such sentence shall be 
passed at any -Court of Assize or Quarter Sessions, such court shall direct any officer of 
the court to certify the same to the next meeting of Justices in Petty Sessions, for the 
District or Town from which such Offender shall have been convicted, so that the order 
may be made in the same manner as above. 

2nd. In ease no such order shall have been made, it shall be lawful, atany time during 
the detention, for any two Justices, having jurisdiction in the District where the Parent 
or Step-parent of such Offender resides, on the complaint of any person guthorised by 
one of Her Majesty’s principal Seeretaries of State, to take proceedings, and to make an 
order as above stated, There is also power given by the said Act to remit, reduce, or 
increase the payment, and to enforce the same, 

It has been suggested that, as a general rule, a penny in the shilling of the amount of 
wages would be a fair payment up to 25s. a week, and above that sum twopence in the 
shilling, except in cases of large young families, when the amount, of course, would be less 
and in some cases altogether remitted. 

I am also desired to suggest that it would be highly conducive to the best interest of 
the school, if Magistrates would, in almost all cases, commit juvenile offenders for not less 
than four years—more especially as the period can be shortened according to circumstan- 
ces, by applying to the Secretary of State. 

It is of the utmost importance that full information should be given to the Committee, 
where practicable, in regard to the Offender’s previous conduct, and the character of the 
Parents or Step-parents; and that, generally speaking, Boys should not be sent to a Refor- 
matory upon a first conviction, or for trifling offences. It has been found that in such 
cases a short imprisonment, even for one day, with a whipping, is attended with the best 
possible effects, and that Boys so treated are seldom brought up for @ second offence. 

By the Act above referred to power is given to the Managers of any Reformatory 
previous to the discharge of any Juvenile Offender, to place such Offender on Trial, with 
some proper person. And any Offender who sball during such time of Trial, abscond from 


Sydney Turner, Her Majesty's 


* This order should be made payable to the Rev. such person as shall 


Inspector of Prisons and Reformatories, 15, Parliament Street, or to 
be duly authorized by him to receive the same. 
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Power to remit, XI. The parent, or step-parent, or the persor authorised by the 
reduce, or in- ‘ Bip Pes ; z . 

crease the weekly Chief Secretary for Ireland, to take proceedings as aforesaid, 
payments, Pay-may, at any time, apply to any two justices of the peace 


ment not toex- — # 

er shillings sitting at petty sessions for the district in which such parent, 
or step-parent resides, or before any divisional police magistrate for 
any city or borough in which such parent or step-parent resides 
or in which such Reformatory is situate, for an order to dimi- 
nish the weekly sum, payable by said parent under such order as 
aforesaid, or to increase it to an amount not exceeding _ five 
shillings per week, and the justices or stipendiary or divisional 
police magistrate, as aforesaid, on proof that the said parent or step. 
parent, or the said person so authorised to take proceedings as afore. 
said, have given to each other, as the case may be, not less then one 
week’s notice, in writing’, of the intended application, and of the 
time and place of hearing the same, shall make full inquiry into the 
matter, aud into the then circumstances and ability of such parent 
or step-parent, and may diminish or increase the amount of the 
weekly sum payable by such parent as they think fit, or may release him 
from such payment altogether, such order to be without prejudice to 
any future order which on any further enquiry into the circumstances 
and ability of the said parent or step.parent may appear to be just 
and reasonable. 

Provisions in XII. In case default be made for the space of fourteen days in 

case of default in : 

payment by pa- payment of any sum of money which may have become payable by 

— such parent or step-parent, under any such order, such sum of money 
shall, in every such case, be levied upon the goods and chattels of the 
defendant by distress and sale thereof, and if it shall appear to the said 
justices on confession of the defendant or otherwise, or if it shall be 
returned to the warrant of distress in any such ease that no sufficient 
goods of the party against whom such warrant shall have been issued 
can be found, it shall be lawful to the justices or magistrate to whom 





such person, shall be held to have absconded from the School, and shall be liable to such 
penalties as are in that case made and provided. 

Ry the 17 & 18 Vict, c. 81, these penalties are, committal to a Gaol or House of Correc- 
tion with or without hard labour, for any period not exceeding three calendar months; 
and a power to recommit to the Reformatory School, as for a first offence, for the full 
period of five years. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 


Your obedient Servant, 
HENRY J. BARTON, 


Hon. See 


To the Chairman of the Petty Sessions of 
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such return is made, or for any other justice of the peace for the 

same county, riding, division, liberty, city, borough, or place, by his 
warrant as aforesaid, to commit the defendant to the House of Cor- 
rection, or common gaol, for any term not exceeding three calendar 
months, unless the sum to be paid and all costs and charges of the 
distress and of the commitment and conveying of the defendant to 
prison (the amount thereof being ascertained and stated in such com- 
mitment) shall be sooner paid, sana 

XIII, Wuenreas it is expedient to make further provision for the care of Offenders 

due careand protection of Juvenile Offenders discharged from Refor- paubenannies 
matorySchools, it shall be lawful for the managersofany Reformatory *°"°°'*: 
School, previous to making application for the discharge of any Ju- 

venile Offender committed to such school, to place such offender on 

trial with some person to be named in the license hereinafter men- 
tioned, who shall be willing to receive and take charge of, and quali- 

fied to provide for and take care of such offender, and to grant 

to such offender a license under their hands, or the hand of any one 

of them appointed for that purpose, to reside with such person for 

any term not exceeding twelve months, unless sooner called upon by 

the said managers to return to the said school, and to require such 
offender to return to the said school at any time during the same ; 

and such managers shall bring back such offender to the said School 

at the expiration of the said term, provided that such offender 

shall not have been previously discharged from the school by order 

of the Chief Secretary for Ireland as aforesaid, and any offender 

who shall abscond from such person during such term, or shall 

refuse to return to the Reformatory School at the end of such term 

or before the end of the time, when so required, shall be held to have 

absconded from the school, and shall be liable to the penalties in that 

case made and provided. Provided always that no such offender 

shall be so placed out before the expiration of one half of the term 

of detention to which he was originally sentenced.* 





* To Rey. Mr. Barton we are indebted for these Forms, as used in Northamptonshire :— 


REFORMATORY SCHOOL. 


Dear Sir—A Boy of the name of who has been in the School for 
is so much improved as to encourage the Committee to hope that he 
will behave well if allowed to go out on trial. 

He would go in the first instance for 30 days, Which may be renewed from time to time 
under the provisions of 20, 21 Vict. c. 25, until his final discharge. If his conduct is 
satisfactory, he may be bound apprentice either to a farmer or a tradesman; and if after 
being so bound he is guilty of misconduct before completing his sixteenth year, he may 
be recommitted and received again into the School. 
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Penalty for X1V.—AN¥ person who directly or indirectly, withdraws any 
aoe pernn ab. Young person from any such Reformatory School or Institution, as 
rig, rte aforesaid, to which he or she has been sosent, or induces him or her to 
School. abscond therefrom, or who, knowing any young person to have been 

withdrawn or to have absconded from any such School or Institution, 
as aforesaid, shall harbour or conceal, or assist in concealing, such 
young person, or prevent him or her from returning to such School or 
Institution, shall be liable for any such offence to a penalty not ex- 
ceeding Five Pounds, to be recovered and enforced by summary con- 
viction in the same manner and subject to the same provisions and 
orders and under the same powers as any penal or other sum may 
be enforced by summary conviction under the Petty Sessions Ireland 


Act, 1851. 





The Committee earnestly request that you will have the goodness to make enquiry for a 
situation for him with some respectable farmer or tradesman, as the case may be, and if 
possible within such easy distance as may enable you to see him occasionally, and report 
his conduct to the Committee. 


We beg to remain, dear Sir, 
Yours, faithfully, 


SOUTHAMPTON, Chairman. 


ALWYNE COMPTON, 2 17... cone 
HENRY J. BARTON, § 10: Secs. 


Particulars respecting— 
Age 
Parent’s name and residence. 
Has been in the School since 
Previous Employment, 
Height, weight, and general description. 
Conduct in School. 
Amount of Instruction 





Disposition. 
For what kind of Employment suited. 
Remarks. 
REFORMATORY SCHOOL. 
CERTIFICATE OF LEAVE. 

This is to certify that now under sentence of detention in this 
Reformatory, is this day placed on Licence with of 
pursuant to the provisions of the Statute 20 & 21 Vict., chap. 55, to remain and continue 
with the said until the day of next, 


unless previously required by me to return to the School. 
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XV.—Ir shall and may be lawful for Her Majesty's Chief See- 
retary for Ireland, if he shall think fit to do so, to remove any such 
youthful offender from one Reformatory School to another ; provided 
always that such removal shall not increase the period for which 
such offender was sentenced to remain in a Reformatory School— 
and that the same shall only be to some Reformatory, under the man- 
agement of persons of the same Religious Profession as that to which 
he or she might have been originally committed. 

XVI —This Act shall not extend to England or Scotland, 


Tuts Bill has had the most careful supervision, again and again 
repeated, from those in England and Ireland, who, from the study 
of the Reformatory Principle, and from the close examination of 
Reformatory Establishments in England, on the Continent, and in 
America, are best able to express an opinion upon the provisions of any 
legislative measure calculated to make the Reformatories of Ireland 
adapted to the peculiar requirements of the country, and calculated 
likewise to meet the wishes, honestly entertained, of every political 
party, and of each religious denomination. That is, whilst carrying 
out fully and completely all the sound and well considered principles 
distinguishing the Reformatory movement, care has been taken 
that there shall be no opening to jobbery in the expenditure of 
money, public or private, that there shail be no chance of prosely- 
tism on the part of any of the religious denominations into which 
Ireland is divided. 
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This Bill is framed upon the provisions of the 17th and 18th Vic. 
toria, chapter 86, and the 20th and 21st of Victoria, chapter 55. If 
secures that children shall be sent to Reformatories managed by 
persons of their own religious belief. It makes provision for proper 
inspection of schools. It directs that there shall be ‘no waste of 
human suffering,” and that children shall have, should they merit it, 
tickets of leave before the expiration of their sentences, and provides 
that they shall be sent out to the care of worthy persons selected by 
managers of the child’s own faith. 

{t wisely, in the commencement of such a movement, confines the 
power of committal to a Reformatory to Judges at Assizes,and Justices 
at Quarter Sessions, and to the Divisional Justices in Dublin ; and it 
enables the ratepayers to raise funds for Reformatory institutions, 
should they feel that their action is advantageous. The State is em- 
powered to defray the cost of the young criminals’support. In England 
this sum is seven shillings per head per week. In Ireland five shillings 
per head per week would be amply sufficient; indeed, Mr. Baker, of 
Hardwicke Court, once told us that he thought a Reformatory in 
England which could not support its boys at five shillings per head, 
must ‘have a screw loose somewhere!” Full authority is given to 
the Chief Secretary to remove the young offenders from particular 
schools whenever it may be found necessary; and, above all, the 
great principle of parental responsibility is declared. 

Parental responsibility, however, must be, in any Bill, one of the 
chief and most important points. Without this responsibility, no 
security can be given to the friends of the Reformatory movement 
that the objects of the schools may not be abused. The late Recorder 
of Doneaster, Mr. Hall, in his most admirable pamphlet, Mettray, tells 
us that he is ‘* sceptical as to the existence of this refinement of wicked 
forethought in the breasts of parents,” which would incite them to 
make their children vicious, that they might thus become the juve- 
niles of the Penal School, and be no longer a burthen to those who 
should be their guardians and nurturers ; yet any of the books will 
prove the blackness and foulness of parental wickedness in these 
kingdoms. Mr. Hall himself states, on the authority of the Report 
of M. de Persigny, that in some of the schools (not in Mettray) many 
parents have given up their children in the hope of, them- 
selves, “‘ deriving a sometimes criminal benefit from the improvement 
in the capacities of their children through educational treatment.” 
He adds—* The French Government have met this by detaining for 


the full term all young détenus whose families would be likely to 





ati 
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make this sort of profit of their children’s criminality.” And Mr, Hall, 
writing of this parental crime, is of opinion, in which we most unhesit- 
atingly join, that, ‘‘in his country it would be checked by the pro- 
posed plan of making the parents liable to contribute to the mainten- 
ance of their children in the place of education.’* 

That, the French, as a people, are less impressed with the idea of 
parental responsibility than ourselves, is admitted; and their Found- 
ling Hospitals, and other institutions in which children are reared, 
even during the lives of the parents, openly and confessedly, and with 
the sanction of the Government, gives colour to the fact, were such 
colour necessary. We have never known a Frenchman who could— 
we have never read the work of a French author which did—ac- 
knowledge the theory of parental responsibility. Hence it is that 
the Minister of the Interior, from first to last, in Report of 1854, 
does not suggest parental responsibility as the best means of check- 
ing the further increase of that “ population croissante,” of which he 
so much complains. He does, it is true, recommend that these 
Reformatories should be more carefully watched and inspected. He 
does not recommend that they should be abolished. His chief remedies 
consists in beaureauism, government surveillance, and attaching the 
schools to religious institutions ; and he indulges in the hope that, as 
these juveniles growinto youths,the pressure of their numbers upon the 
funds and resources of the schools may be lessened by drafting a con- 
siderable portion of the whole into various branches of the military 
service. M. de Persigny never contemplates the adoption of the 
true remedy—parental responsibility. He knew—at least he had 
before him—the same evidence which enabled Mr. Hall to tell us that, 
since the rule of detaining for long periods juveniles whose parents 
were suspected of having qualified them for the school, in the hope of 
afterwards profiting by the instruction which they might receive | 
“there has been a sensible increase in the proportion of cases in 
which parents, in the time of judgment being pronounced, came for- 
ward and proposed themselves to take charge of their children, 
instead of letting them go to the Reformatory Institution."¢ But 
the Minister contents himself with the old French expedient of re- 
porters, inspectors, and other officials—forgetful or ignorant o the 
fact that the fault was in the management, and not in the principle— 


—") 





*Sce Mr. Hall’s Lecture, ‘‘ Mettray,” p-p- 54, 55. 
t Ibid, p. 34, Note b. 
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that the weakness was in defective law, not in the discipline of the 


institutions. That England is exposed to these evils, arising from 
the non-recognition by the Legislature of complete parental respor 
sibility, and which have brought upon France all the chief embar. 
rassients incident to an increasing population of child criminais, has 
been already proved. But upon this point, before we introduce the 
important evidence of Mr. Recorder Hill, of Miss Carpenter, and 
others, given before the Committee of 1852, on Criminal and Desti- 
tute Juveniles, we would here, as preparatory, insert the opinions 
expressed by the Rev. Mr. Clay, in his speech delivered at the Bir. 
mingham Conference of 1853. He said, and his evidence is valuable 
as that of one who has been the most important officer of a large gaol 


for more than thirty-four years :— 


«The prison with which I am connected is the prison which 
receives off. nders from the whole of that division of the county 
ot Lancaster, containing little less than 500,000 inhabitants; and it 
is in my power to say that during the last six months not more than 
fifty-three juvenile offenders have been committed to gaol for infrac- 
tions of the law. But here is the point to which I am.addressing 
myself. Out of these fifty-three sent to prison, not fewer than forty- 
four came from homes and families in which the fathers and mothers 
had it in their power to provide effectually for the physical and edu- 
cational wants of their children, as we!l as for their nurture in the 
fear of the Lord. Itis a fact that out of these fifty-three children 
so committed, there were no fewer than forty-four whose family 
earnings exceeded thirty shillings per week. In some instances the 
earnings of parents and children—which should go into one common 
purse belonging to that home—in some cases the earnings amounted 
to fifty shillings per week; in other cases to twenty-five shillings per 
week; and in others to not less than five pounds weekly. . Need I 
tell you any more in urging the absolute necessity of making these 
profligate, careless, and neglectful parents provide for the education 
necessary to restore their erring children? I could show you in- 
stances of this extraordinary neglect, combined, often, with extraor- 
dinary brutality. It is known to several persons, Members of Par- 
liament, here present, from the evidence brought before them, that 
inen whose earnings were about thirty shillings per week frequently 
speud the greater part in purchasing intoxicating drinks and in de- 
lauchery. These men come home, and treat their children and their 
wives with a violence which T cannot describe. A man of this sort 
went home, inflated with drink, took hold of his children, and threw 
them into the canal. 1 could hardly believe the statement when 
made by one of those children, but I ascertained beyond all doubt 
that it was literally true. One of those children, who was driven, 
into repeated crime by this infamous father, was at last sentenced to 
transportation, but happily is now under the care of the Rev. Sydney 
‘urner, at that admirable institution at Red Hill, The younger 
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brother of that unfortunate child will, I hope, be placed, within a 
very short time, under the care of Miss Carpenter, at Kingswood. 
Jt was only last week that two children were comuitted for the first 
time, charged with a very trifling offence. They told me that their 
father kept two cows, the milk from which he sold; that he was well 
employed, and that his earnings were sufficient to maintain bis family 
in great comfort. And these two boys—owing to the deplorable 
strike that has taken place in my tewn—were actually turned out of 
doors by their father. They were told, in plain terms, if they could 
nor bring anything in, they should not come there. Upon a certain 
occasion, when addressing my unfortunate prisoners in the chapel, I 


*y #f* 


dwelt upon the great question of parental responsibility. One of my 
hearers seat for me next day te complain that, although he had done 
we Ae J ae | 
his best for his child, he was afraid he would turn out bad. He said 
he had done all he could’; he had even turned him out of doors, but 
b 

+] 

he was no better !’’* 


Mr. Clay remarks, that although this parent had a knowledge 
of what the moral conduct of a child should be, he proved by his 
threat of turning the boy out of doors that be had no idea of Paren- 
TAL Responstpruity. If, however, a Reformatory Institution had 
been established in Preston, upon the principle of Mettray, Red 
Hill, or, alas! that we should write it, that which, after thirty 
years of admitted utility, was closed at Stretton-on-Dunsmore, the 
father would have been entitled to send his son to that institution 
upon paying a certain sum for his support. Establishments of this 
class are, amongst others, those for which the youthful Offenders’ Act 
provides; had this Act been earlier Law, Mr. Clay would never 
have been driven to deplore the hopeless impotency for good which 
the despairing father evinced, when expressing a determination to 
east his child upon that stony-hearted step-mother”—the street. 

The testimony of Mr. Pearson, of Mr. Recorder Hill, of Miss 
Carpenter, and Mr. Thomson, is fully with us upon the subject of 
Parental Responsibility; it is in evidence, founded upon prac. 
tical experience, and far above that knowledge which is derived only 
through the spectacles of books.” Every man who knows the 
history of the movement should be acquainted with these theories 5 
from their complete adoption must the success of the Reformatory 
Institutions spring ; from the ignorance of them does the inerease 
of juvenile committals arise in France—from the ignorance of them 
have vast charges been entailed upon these Kingdoms ; froin the 
unwillingness of the legislature to acknowledge Parental Kespou- 

* See “© Report of the Procedings of the Second Conference on 
Juvenile Delinquency and Pieventive and Reformatory Schools, 
Held at Birmingham, December 20th, 1893." pp. (3-76. 
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sibility has Mr. Frederic Hill been forced to write— The expence 
of our present system is enormous, we commit and recommit,each 
recommittal being a certain cause of increased future expence, as the 
culprit is but hardened in vice by contact with his fellows. Fyrom 
a return made to the House of Commons in 1852, on the motion of 
Sir John Pakington, of the number of criminals not exceeding 16 
years of age committed to prison in the years 1849 and 1850, we 
learn that in 1850 the total number of these juvenile offenders was 
7,070. Of these about three-tenths were under 13 years of age ; 
and of 757, under 16 years of age, and remaining in prison on the 
ist November, 1851, 205 had been imprisoned once before, 90 twice, 
49 three times, and 85 four times or oftener; 45 were illegitimate, 
329 had lost one parent, 103 were orphans, 327 were unable to read, 
554 had no trade or occupation. Had these children been commit- 
ted to some Reformatory School, we might, we would, have been 
spared the increased expenditure on their committal, and they would 
have become good and virtuous rather than more determinedly 
vicious.” Without this Parental Responsibility the movement in 
France or England must become a failure in its conclusion, as it 
would be a blunder in its inception. 

We are not contending that poor parents should rear up their 
children as if they were the offspring of a higher class in the commu- 
nity—-God knows the children of the poor are not reared, they are, 
as Charles Lamb said, “ dragged up ; and if, from the foul and reek- 
ing slum of the city lane some poor human soul should be snatched 
and placed before the Magistrate to appal him by ignorance and 
squalor, we would not visit the crimes of that child upon the child, 
but upon the parents—and sad as it may be to tell, yet such is the 
truth—hundreds of children are yearly brought before the Magis- 
trates and Judges who are in this wretched condition, because their 
parents, for their own vicious ends, teach, encourage, and desire 
that their children should continue in these sinful or criminal 
courses. | 

We have stated that children, both whose parents are living, are 
frequently arrested by the Police, and we have recorded this fact as 
it proves that natural affection is often unknown amongst this class, 
whilst every evil passion and habit is fostered for the advantage of 
a parent, vicious, base, yet fully able, if compelled by law, 
to support those children. That there are parents wicked enough to 
trade upon the crime of their children, nay, to compel them to steal, 
or starve is well, and fully proved—as, likewise, that these parents 
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under the recent state of our law could escape without punishment 
and whilst fully able to support their children, these children, 
when in prison, became a burthen to the country. Such is 
now the case in Ireland. Miss Carpenter, when examined be. 
fore the Committee on Criminal and Destitute Juveniles, in 
1852, expressed her opinion, that although very few parents of 
criminal juveniles were of character sufficiently trusted to be 
able to furnish satisfactory recognizances for the good conduct 
of their offspring, yet she stated the parent would very frequently be 
able, if compelled, to pay towards the maintenance of his children. 
“Among the cases that I have known, there have been very few, 
where it has been absolute poverty which has been the cause of crime. 
I received a paper from the Rev. Mr. Clay, of Preston Gaol, last 
summer, giving me the particulars of all the juvenile criminals in 
the gaol, in the month of August, and I was perfectly startled to 
find that in all cases but one, the family was in the receipt of two or 
three, or even more pounds a week, in wages.”* 

The late Mr. G, A. A’Beckett, the Magistrate of the Southwark 
Police Court, was of opinion that parents should be held liable for 
the support of their children, who might be sent to prison—the more 
so, because in * many cases the delinquency of children is caused, not 
sinply by the neglect of proper training, but by the actual instiga- 
tion of the parents themselves.” Mr. A’Beckett also stated, that a 
Strong disposition prevails on the part of parents to get rid of their 
vicious children by having them placed in asylums or prisons— 
but when asked if they will pay for the maintenance of the child 
they generally say they cannot afford to do so, although from enquiry 
it has been found, that they were fully competent, if compelled by 
law. He referred to a case in which a women, having a son not 
twelve years old, had married a second time. This boy was brought 
before Mr. A’Beckett, charged by his own sister, his mother, and 
his father-in-law, with stealing some money, placed by them in an 
open desk in an open room, and within the boy’s reach, although they 
knew he had been a thief during the four preceding years. The 
three elder members of the family were most anxious that the boy 
should be sent to trial for stealing the money, and were extremely 
annoyed, when Mr. A’Beckett, deeming the evidence insufficient, 








* See Miss Carpenter’s evidence before the Committee on Criminal! 
and Destitute Juveniles, Q. 978. 
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refused to commit him. ‘The father expressed a wish that the boy 
might be placed in an asylum but when asked what he could pay for 
his support there, replied, nothing. Yet Mr. A’Beckett discovered 
that this man was a glove-maker, with constant employment for him. 
self, his wife and daughter-in-law, who were well dressed; and in 
the window of their house, the magistrate saw a notice, ‘* Additional 
Hands Wanted.” The father-in-law refused to admit the boy, on 
his return from the Police Office, and through Mr. A’Beckett’s in- 
terposition he was received into the work-house.* 

Mr. Recorder Hill, from his great experience in criminal courts, 
whether as Counsel or as Judge, has had most indisputable means of 
forming opinions most worthy of the deepest and closest attention, 
He stated to the Committee, that he would endeavour to make the 
parent accountable for the support of the child whilst in prison ; and 
when asked if he considered that the parent should be compelled to 
support his children in the School when two, or more, had become 
criminal, he replied that he would so compel him; because, in all 
probability, the greater the number of children becoming vicious, the 
wreater would be the neglect or misconduct of the parents; and if 
the matter were left to the discretion of the magistrate he would not 
of course, direct the parent to perform impossibilities, and yet the 
parent could be made to feel that if he forgot the duties of his state, 
society should not be burthened by the maintenance of those whom 
he is bound to guide, and teach, and foster. So strongly, indeed, is 
Mr. Hillimpressed with the results to be realized by a law of Parental 
Responsibility, that when asked if he would expect a parent to pay 
£24 a year for three children in a Reformatory School, he made this 
emphatic declaration—* I know an instance at Bristol of a man who 
is earning most excellent wages as a skilled workman, a painter, by 
which he would be able to bear that expence, if you could bring a 

sufficient compulsion of law upon him to do it ; but I will candidly 
confess that that would be the difficulty of the case; still I think it 
is so important to force from the parent all that you can obtain for 
the purpose of making him contribute to the subsistance of his child, 
that I, for my own part, would put a machinery in operation to 
effect this object, although it should absorb all the receipts. J mean 
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to say that I would incur as much expense to get 2s. a week from a 
parent who had neglected his child, as would cust 2s. en the enforce- 


oe 


ment. 
By the Act passed in 1854, which, although “ fathered” by 


Lord Palmerston and Mr. Fitzroy, owed its introduction, and more 
than its introduction, to Mr. Adderley, parents are now compelled to 
contribute to the support of their criminal offspring, and thus one 
step is taken towards checking the evil of which Mr. Hill complained, 
when he stated to the Committee that the law, as it was in 1852, 
operated, in many cases, to enable a parent, when his child could not 
be made to contribute to the support of the family, to relieve him- 
self from the maintenance of the child, by permitting, or inciting it 
to crime. t 
The evidence of Mr. John Ball, who was, when examined, a Poor 
Law Commissioner for Ireland, was completely in support of 
ParentaL Responsipiuity. He considered that full power should 
be given to the Magistrates to compel the parent, by civil process, to 
support his child in prison, or in the School—and he was desirous 
that the sum necessary for this purpose should be recoverable by as 
summary a mode as that now employed in cases of desertion. Mr. 
Ball was, he stated, induced to advance these opinions in support of 
ParentaL Responsisiviry, and Reformatories, from his knowledge 
of the good effects of work-house schools, where the number of chil- 
dren was not so great as to prevent the master from devoting a por- 
tion of his time to each of his pupils. These, it is true, were but un- 
fair examples of what the Reformatory School, properly understood, 
can accomplish ; yet it was stated by Mr. Ball and by Mr. Senior, 
that of 65 boys sent from the Dangan Workhouse school, 31 had been 
traced, and of all these a satisfactory account had been obtained, and 
they were earning good wages. Of 300 who had been discharged 
from the Ballinrobe Workhouse, the greater number were fully em- 
ployed, and only 30 had returned upon the Union. Of the boys who 
had been taught trades, 16 tailors, 6 bakers, and 1 shoemaker, readily 
obtained situations ; whilst in the Union of Westport, a Union re- 
Ceiving assistance from the Rate in Aid, during the nine months 








* See Mr. Hill’s evidence before the Committee, Q.Q. 538, 539, 
540, 541, 542," 
t See his evidence, Q. 543. 
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from September 1851, to June 1852, 60 young women and 20 young 
men had been taken from the workhouse and employed as servaats, 
From these, and other facts, Mr. Ball was satisfied that Reforma- 
tory Schools were required, and would be found of the very highest 
advantage in Ireland. To carry out these advantages, he was of 
opinion that the magistrates should have power to commit criminal 
or neglected children to prison for more lengthened periods than the 
law allows,and'that the imprisonment should be spent, not in the Gao) 
where it becomes injurious, but in the Reformatory where it is of the 
first and most proved advantage.* Mr. Ball would also give the 
magistrate’s power to commit the child until he had arrived at a cer. 
tain age, unless his parents could prove their ability and willingness 
to rear him in honest courses for the future; or until they could 
. give guarantees and securities from third parties for this willinguess 
and ability. 

As we shall, however, afterwards find, these are the exceptional 
cases, as the Workhouse is generally calculated, equally with the 
gaol, to render the boy, if innocent depraved, and if vicious, onty the 
more hardened. By the Reformatory School, supported in its work- 
ing by the enactment of Parentat Responsrpinity, can this 
amendment alone be secured. Without the latter ingredient half the 
benefit of the system would be jeopardized. As Mr. Hill most truly 
said (when requested, by the Committee of 1852, to state if he con- 
sidered Parental Responsibility, of first importance)—‘ I consider it 
highly adyisable, I do not consider it essential, and if some compe- 
tent authority should say to me, ‘you shall have a Reformatory 
School, but I will not consent to this principle of charging the 
parents,’ I would accept the Reformatory School, although I should 
think the system sadly mutilated for want of that limb.” 

To those who are aware of the great principles of the Reformatory 
Movement it may seem unnecessary to dwell upon this point of 
Parental Responsibility, but it appears, unfortunately, that in these 
Kingdoms the persons who understand the question are, however in- 
fluential in position and intellect, very few in number. If further 
proof of this fact were necessary, we need only refer to Mr. 
ley’s Bill, introduced in June 1854, by Lord Palmerston and Mr, 


<a 


Adder- 











* See Mr. Ball’s evidence before the Committee, Q.Q. 3880, 3888 . 
8889, 3897, 3898, 3904, 3906, 3907. 
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Fitzroy. The Birmingham Conferences of 1851 and 1853 had shown 
what the real merit of the principle was ; Prize Essays and Judge's 
Charges had given evidence of the estimation in which the principle 
was held ; the Report and Evidence of the Committee on Criminal 
andDestitute Juveniles of 1852 had, one might suppose, exhausted all 
the knowledge obtainable on the subject, yet Mr. Adderley’s Bill was 
grudgingly passed, let it be remembered, merely as an experiment. 

But, it will be said, admitting all that we have stated to be true, 
where will you, in Ireland, be ableto obtain any contribution from the 
parents of juvenile offenders towards their support in the Reforma- 
tory? To this we answer, give the power. If the money cannot be 
obtained, no harm is done; if no power of suing were given in the 
Act, nothing could be obtained from parents, even should any be 
able to pay. But we by no means admit that the parents are unable 
to pay. In many cases we are quite satisfied that an active, able, Irish 
inspector, knowing the people thoroughly, could (as the Rev. Sydney 
Turner does in England) discover very large ability to pay, covered 
by great evident poverty, and much concealed roguery. 

How, it may be asked, should a Reformatory be worked? Through 
the kindness of Mr. T. B. LI. Baker, of Hardwicke Court, 
Gloucester, we are enabled to answer. He writes as follows referring 


to himself and Mr. Bengough :— 

‘In March, 1852, we commenced with three boys from a distant 
part of England. All had been frequently previously convicted ; all 
were in weak health; none of them could handle a spade. From time to 
time we added another and another, as we found that we had gained 
some influence over those already in hand; but, as we were uncer- 
tain what our increase would be, we could only for the first year un- 
dertake the cultivation of one acre, the produce of which, of course, 
assisted but little in the diminution of our expenses. Last winter, 
however, though several of our boys were scarcely up to hard work, 
we ventured on six acres. Our land—an extremely stiff blue clay, 
which had never been even deeply ploughed—was hard for small and 
light boys to dig—much harder, of course, than it is ever likely ever 
to be again; but our six acres were well worked, and our crops of this 
year bear good testimony to the effects of spade husbandry. We 

ave now taken ten acres in hand, and probably should have done 
wisely had we taken more. Next year we hope to increase it consi- 
derably. 

In the last spring, as our appeal to the county was liberally an- 
swered, we increased our buildings, which now consist of a cottage 
for the bailiff (not being fond of long names, we prefer the term 
bailiff—meaning him to whom something 18 given in charge— to that 
of superintendent) and _ his family. We have two rooms for the 
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schoolmaster, and we have school room and bed room for twenty 
boys. We have a carpenter’s shop, pigsties for at present sixteen 
pigs, stalls for three cows, and we are commencing some more pig- 
sties and a barn, But, should any one come to visit us, they must 
not hope to see a range of buildings of a high class of architecture, 
Ihe dwellings of the bailiff, the schoolmaster, and the boys are of 
the cheapest and plainest style of labourers’ cottages ; the carpen. 
ter’s shop, pigsties, and cowhouses, and the future barn, are built by 
the bailiff and the boys of the refuse slabs of the saw mills, patched 
together as they can. They answer the required purpose as shelter. 
ing the cows, pigs, &c., and we wish not to have more. We feel 
most strongly that though it is of great importance that children 
who have erred should have an opportunity of recovering themselves, 
yet feel equally that it would be a fatal injustice that those children 
who have unhappily fallen into sin should be placed into a position 
which those who have been honest cannot attain to; and we think 
ourselves fortunate in having found a bailiff who appears to agree 
with us that converting unfortunate boys into good labourers is of 
more importance than the exciting the admiration of a casual visitor. 

The whole of our buildings cost about £250, and they are of such 
a construction that, should the school be given up, they would be 
at any time convertible into labourers’ cottages, which would bring 
as good an interest as Jabourers’ cottages usually command. 

The other expenses—including furniture, master’s salaries, main- 
tenance, clothing, and, in fact, every cost for 18 months—amount to 
about £400 ; but on going over the stock with a valuer, whose strict 
honesty I can depend upon, the 3 cows and 16 pigs were valued at 
selling price at £36 18s.; the crops then on the ground, besides 
what had been consumed, at £77; and furniture and sundries, at 
£57 3s. 6Gd.; making a total stock in hand of £171 1s. 6d.; and 
thereby reducing the cost-to £230 for the 18 months, or a little more 
than £11 per head total expense for the 12 months. ‘This, we allow, 
appears high at first sight, but when we consider that it includes the 
expenses of the inexperience and consequent altera‘ions of our first 
start, and also that in our first year we cropped only one acre, and 
in our second year only six, and that some labour and time has been 
expended in building our sheds, deep digging (for the first time) our 
land, draining some part of it (all done by the bailiff and the boys), 
and in generally preparing our land and ourselves for future labour, 
we may hope for the future our expenses will be materially aunt 
nished. ) 

Annexed is the balance-sheet for the two years; the manayers 
making up any deficiencies in the subscriptions. There 's 4 
very small balance left in hand. 
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Dr. ) Cr. 
£ Ss. d. li a. d. 
Salary... s.-serceceeee 47 L O | Subscriptions......... 112 5 4 
FOOd....eeeereee seeeeee 229 0 24) Paid for boys......... 28 17 0 
Clothing.....ee-.+-. 59 11 74) Committee and Ma- 
Furniture — includ- NAQETSice.cseceveseee BOD O O 
ing Work done by Farm Produce....... 9 17 114 
the Carpenter at 
Hardwicke Court, 
estimated at £3... 69 17 34 
Sundries — includ- 
ing Fuel, Light, 
Washing, &c....,.. 109 19 94 
Farm — including 
value of manure ta- 
ken to, labour, &c. 142 17 8 
Balance in hand..... 1 i2 8 


« 











£660 0 34 £660 U0 384 
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The sleeping room for twenty boys allows only a space of about 
three feet by six, for each, leaving a narrow passage down the centre 
of the room—little more than just room for their hammocks, on 
each of which is a straw-stuffed bed, a pair of sheets, a blanket, and 
a counterpane, 

The School and day room will only just accommodate the same 
number; and the only other buildings (except the wooden cattle 
sheds, &c., erected by the bailiff and boys) are a cottage for the bailiff 
aud his family, two small rooms for the master, all communicating 
with the day room and dormitory of the boys, a small dairy, and the 
two cells alluded to before, 

The dietary consists of skim-milk, bread (about ten ounces at each 
meal, of which it forms the main part), vegetables, rice, cheese, 
sou», meat in small quantities three times a weck (about four ounces, 
cooxed, to each boy), and occasionally about half-a-pint of common 
cider, and a little tea and butter on Sundays. 

The School dress is a suit of chord, the jacket replaced on work- 
ing days by a short smock of duck, worn over the sleeve waist- 
coat. . oi 
_ The day’s work, except during the darkest months of winter, when 
it is rather shorter, begins at half past six, half an hour being al- 

lowed for rising, making beds, &c., and ends at five, two hours 
and a quarter being deducted for meals and morning prayers. che 
main employment is digging (for which the spade is found generally, 
though not so easy as the fork, the most thoroughly efficient imple- 
ment), and other ordinary agricultural labour. Some of the boys 
are employed in feeding, &c., the three cows and the pigs, or in 
work about the house, assisting in the cooking or other ways. One 
who knew a little of that trade before he came, is occasionally ir 
ployed as a tailor ; and all are taught, as far as may be, the max- 
Ing of common rough baskets, and knitting common worsted stock- 
ings, 
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To encourage those who are inclined to work well, and to secure 
general good conduct, a scale of rewards has been adopted (on the 
lan pursued at the Philanthropic Society’s Farm School, at Red 
[ill,) not exceeding in the highest instance, sixpence a week, and 
subject to deductions for infraction of any of the School rules: the 
amount so earned being put to the boy’s credit, or paid in goods, or 
additional luxuries at meals. The degree uf their diligence is meas 
sured by the bailiff, as it has been found difficult, as yet, to organize 
an efficient system of piece-working, owing partly to the ignorance in 
using their tools shown when they first come. 

To show the amount of work which they are capable of perform. 
ing, annexed is a return of lands cropped in the last two years, from 
Michaelmas, 1852. It should be first remarked that, at that period, 
less than one acre of the whole quantity had ever been dug at all; 
the rest, a stiff blue clay, had never been even deeply ploughed, and 
was very foul; and that autumn, from its excessive wetness, was 
exceedingly unfavourable for working any land at all. In that first 
season, the number of boys in the School varied from nine to twelve; 
with their help the bailiff put in and harvested the following 


crops :— 





A. R. P. 
BeanSeecccccceseeese bivece -b ORr fl Produce......... 25 Bushels, 
Wheat. eeeeetee eee eeeeetes 1 3 94 $6 Seeeeeeee 58 64 
Cabbage........cecccwee O 3 37 (6 Jeeeeeeee 2280 Plants 
cenesies ibesheves csudtws \ 0015 jg HUTS i 44 Tons, 

ALV'SDIPS oeeeeecccseees + iy 
Potatoes and Turnips 0 2 28 66 ueedeeee) «= Sh Bags. 
Mangold Wurzel..... 0 2 123 eee tt ett: 4 Ton. 
“a vl . ror 0 317 + eadipnenee. oles 
ug over... .. 
6 0 0 





In the present season, since Michaelmas, 1853, the efficient num- 
ber has been about tifteen ; with their help he has or will be able to 


crop with— 


A. R. P. 
FING i cubis alent ennmuamaneaeen at, 
PIR vonenontenncerst canes, ineioned ite Pe 
SWODR erircerericcmrenteracecansceese 2) ow 
AGN lech nserssnces saikmaneaners 0 0 37 
ONO ecient dsgse perenne Me ae 
Mangold Wurzel.... .....ccecee 90 317 
Italian Rye Grass,..... ceotaananaee 0 1 37 
Leaving Fallow........+.. erhasaees 0 3 31h 


at a depth of four 


besides having drained a considerable quantity 
feet. Se d for 
This system of training fits the boys, as it is intended to G0, je 
useful labourers on a farm, This is what the managers now hope 
make of them, their design being to bind them to careful farmer 
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a term of years, receiving them back into the School if they do not 
give satisfaction upon trial. They are generally fit to go out, if pre- 
sent experience can be relied on, at the end of eighteen months or 
two years. In a few instances at that time, or perhaps earlier, they 
might be safely allowed to return to their friends, who, though they 
had abandoned them before, are sometimes willing and ready to re- 
ceive and provide for them, when they see the change whiclr a resi- 
dence in the School has worked upon them. But in general this 
seems unadvisable ;: and the power which the managers insist upon 
having of disposing entirely of the boys, even to the point of sending 
them if necessary to the Colonies (as they at first contemplated, be- 
fore labour became so valuable asit is now) operates, even if not 
carried into effect, as a very salutary check on the desire both of 
parents and children for admission into the School. 

The quantity of land required we find to be about half an acre (of 
stiff clay) to a boy, but after it has been well dug for some years it 
will become lighter, and they can do more. 

Our staff consists of Mr. Bengough and myselfas managers. He 
lives 12 miles. from the school; I about one. He comes and spends 
a few days with me now and then (alas! very rarely). I, when I 
have an hour or two to spare (very rarely also), go over and look 
at the boys working, and have a chat with one or another. I should 
think that I devote on an average four hours a week to looking on 
and chatting. Such are our arduous labours, 

The bailiff is a farmer used to superintending workpeople, who 
does not treat the boys as a warder would do, according to strict 
rule, for any deviation from which he is liable to be complained of 
to the Visiting Magistrates, exacting a certain amount of work, and 
weighing out a certain amount of food; but he treats them exactly 
as experience has taught him to treat his own workpeople, or his 
own children, exacting what labour he sees that each can do, and 
giving to each what food he finds to be necessary to keep him in 
hard-working condition. We certainly are fortunate in our bailiff. 
He has a mild gentle manner, with undeniable firmness. He will 
readily give us his osinion, which is usually worth having ; but 
he will strictly obey our orders; and, above all, his heart is in it. 
A great part of the ease of our success is perhaps to be attributed 
to our finding so good a bailiff. But in these days, when farming 
cannot be carried on without a large capital, there is many a man to 
be found with good plain education, good practical knowledge, and 
good feeling, but with too small a capital to farm. 

The next person is the schoolmaster, and this I confess is a difficult 
office to till. We can find many schoolmasters who will take the 
entire command of a school, and will cram their pupils so as to gain 
the approbation of the most fastidious examiner. But to find a man 
who will teach for two hours and a half per day—so short a time that 
he will never be able to make them great scholars, fit to make a 
show of; who can in fact believe and feel that the converting the 
pests of society into good Christians is as useful and as honourable 
a0 occupation as that of giving ploughboys a correct knowledge of 
the position of the antarctic circle; who has in fact not merely 
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clever head but a good heart, and that heart in this work, is as yet a 
difficult person to find. Still 1 believe that ere long the demand will 
create a supply. Many a lad 1 our training schools is unable to 
pass the high examination required, and not obtaining a certificate 
of sufficient learning, is disqualified for taking charge of a national 
school. Yet many of these may have courage, coolness, discipline, 
and a heart in the right place, and though they have failed in their 
first intention, yet, in such a line as ours, they may possibly make 
not less useful, nut less honoured men than others who have taken a 
first-class certificate. 

In addition to the bailiff and schoolmaster we have also lately 
taken a labourer at ls. per week above labourer’s wages, to work 
and superintend one of the gangs. He in all probality will in fact 
cost us nothing, as he will earn his wages on the land ; and with 36 
boys with no fence round them two superintendents are scarcely 
enough.” 

These extracts are most useful, as they shew what the cost can 
really be made, and the concluding observations, referring to the 
School-master, are of the very chiefest importance, and should be 
kept constantly in mind by all who may, in Ireland, hereafter have 
the guidance of Reformatory Institutions, The Chaplain and the 
School-master are the officers of Reformatories ; they make or mar 
the success of the whole system; and where men possessing the 
great and noble qualities, so truthfully and earnestly indicated by 
Mr. Baker, are secured as chaplains or as_ school-masters, they 
should be respected as men whose callings, high though they be, 
are yet rendered worthy still greater esteem by the pos. ession of all 
those qualities which constitute perfection in their respective avoca- 
cations. In fixing the payment of such men they should be looked 
upon not as officers of a Keformatory, but as benefactors to the 
commonwealth ; as men who sa‘e money for the State, and, taking 
a higher range of thought, save souls for heaven—awakening in each 
“City Arab” and “Home Heathen” the ‘energy and spirit of a MAN, 
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Equally needed with Reformatory Schools in Ireland, are those 
admirable Industrial Schools of which we have such excellent models 
in Scotland. Through the kindness of our friend, Mr. Alfred Hill, 
we are enabled to place the entire history of the rise and progress of 
these Schools in Scotland and England before the reader. May wb 
hopethat when the reader sees a little idleragged child, with want in his 
cheeks, and intelligence in his eyes, he will think of Sheriff Watson ; 
and possibly in Cork we may yet find it as difficult to procure an idle 


child as it is now impossible to discover one in Aberdeen. 
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Abstract of “ Train up a child in the way he should ear (A 
paper on the Industrial Schools of Scotland and Dunlop’s Act, 
communicated to the Bristol meeting of the National 
lteformatory Union in 1856. 


The object of Industrial Schools is to dry up the principal 
source of the criminal class by well training the neglected 
children wandering about the streets of our large towns. 
These children must live somehow. There are four courses 
with regard to them which we may adopt. 1 Leaving them 
alone to grow up thieves and robbers. 2 Prosecuting and 
imprisoning them, which usually has the effect of quickening 
their progress in wickedness. $8 Putting them into reforma- 
tories, a course far better than the préceding, but still a cost] 
one, and which cannot usually be adopted until the children 
have commenced their depredations. 4 Taking them in their 
early childhood, training them to industry and good conduct, 
and so preventing the necessity of pursuing either of the 
former courses. 

The latter proceeding is by far the cheapest and best in every 
point of view, since it saves the expense of prosecuting and 
imprisoning the children ; and wiat is still more important, by 
preventing them from becoming criminals, protects the com- 
munity from the losses and evils they would inflict upon it. 

The first Industrial Feeding School was begun by Sheriff 
Watson at Aberdeen in the year 1841 to provide for the ne- 
glected children of that town, who were then very frequently 
committed to gaol for petty offences. 

Children found begging were brought to the Schools where 
they were set to such remunerative Industrial employments as 
could be found. These were netting, teasing horse hair, &c. &e. 
for the boys ; knitting, sewing, scouring, and cooking, &e., in 
the establishment for the girls. A portion of the day was 
employed in religious and intellectual instruction. ‘Three 
meals a day of cheap and simple but nourishing food, such as 
brown bread, porridge, milk and Scotch broth, were afforded 
to the children, who were allowed at night to return to their 
parents. When the children were old enough and otherwise 

1 , 
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qualified, situations as shop-boys, servant girls, &c. were ob. 
tained for them, and thus they were put in the way of gaining 
an honest livelihood. 

Other schools were afterwards established on the same prin. 
ciple. Most of the destitute children were thus provided for, 

There still remained, however, the more determined beggars 
and petty thieves, many of whom could not be induced to re- 
main at the Schools. To provide for these another establish- 
ment was set up. Hither children charged before the magis- 
trates with vagrancy were sent, the charges being adjourned, 
The case of each child was inquired into, and if he were found 
to bea proper object he was sent to one of the Industrial 
Schools, where if he remained quietly, he heard nothing more 
of the charge against him ; if on the contrary he did not 
come regularly to school the original charge was proceeded 
with, 

By this means Aberdeen was almost cleared of young 
vagrants and criminals as the following account of committals 
to the gaol will prove. 


Children under 12 years of age committed to the Aberdeen 


Prisons. 
Years. Committals. Years. Committals, 
1841 os 61 1847 seis 27 
1842 ‘aie 30 1845 sone 19 
1848 se Se 1849 ese 16 
1844 ae 41 1850 ett 22 
1845 One 49 lsbdl hed 8 





1046 > «.3: 28 

The increase in 1843 was coincident with a restriction in 
the admissions to the Schools necessitated by a temporary 
falling off which took place in the subscriptions. : 
The Committals of children for crime, (exclusive of vagrancy) 
to the Aberdeen Prisons, was, during six years, a8 Jollows :— 


Years. Males. Females. Total. 
1849-66 "oy 1 ori Omg ww ‘16 
ee a At 8 og 
Se ae ee 2 see : 
ot ae aan eae 10m : “ 
1858—{—54 ... 24 sa 1 ba 7 
oo a ae anet O of ee 
~ nitted for 





*The returns do not distinguish the sexes of children, comm 


vagrancy. 
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The great discrepancy between the numbers of boys and girls 
committed during the last three years of the table is striking, 
and affords perhaps the most instructive lesson which can be 
leaned from the Aberdeen Schools. During those years the 
trade of Aberdeen was much depressed, owing to which the 
contributions to the school funds greatly fell off, and con- 
sequently the committee of gentlemen who managed the boys’ 
schools felt it necessary to largely restrict the admission. ‘The 
committee of ladies on the other hand who managed the girls’ 
schools, with that resource so often shewn by their sex, managed 
not only to keep the girls’ schools as full as before, but even to in- 
crease the number of inmates, so that they were double the 
number of the boys ; now since the expericuce of Aberdeen, and 
other towns shows that destitute boys are quite as numerous as 
destitute girls, it follows that a large number of boys must have 
been uuprovided for ; accordingly we find them in prison just 
as was the case before the opening of the schools. 

The example of Aberdeen in establishing Ludustrial Feeding 
Schools, was followed by all the larger towns of Scotland, and 
with asimilar result in diminishing the commitments to gaol, 
greater or smaller accordingly as the system was more or less 
thoroughly carried out, 

One very important result has been obtained, viz:—that after 
each school had been for some years in existence, the difliculty 
of getting suitable employment for the inmates, who were fit to 
leave, ceased, and the demand by employers for the children 
exceeded the supply. This result is not confined to Scotland, 
but as far as I know has everywhere been obtained by well 
managed Industrial Schools. 

One want, however, was generally felt, viz:—the power of 
detaining the children who from their own restlessness, or from 
the influence of bad parents, &c., could not be induced to 
temain in the schools. Among the children sent to every 
school, there was an important minority of this class, as the 

yearly reports testify. At last, in 1854, Mr. Dunlop succeeded 
in passing into law a bill (17 and 18 Vie., ¢ 74,) which (as 
amended by some subsequent acts) has supplied the want. 
Under this act, children found begging or wandering about 
without proper guardianship, may be sent by a sheriff or 
magistrate to an industrial school, (certified by the secretary of 
state), there to be kept as long as is necessary for his proper 
training. The child’s parent, or the parish on which he has 
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a claim, may be ordered to pay (not more than five shillings 
week) for his maintenance. 

This act has worked very well in places such as Glasgow, where 
it has been vigorously putin force. It has much diminished 
the number of youthful vagrants and criminals. 

One very important effect of these Industrial Schools is, that 
after a school lias been in existence some years the number of in. 
mates has /essened,owing to the exhaustion of the class from which 
theycame ‘Thishas been the case generally where the system has 
been well carried out, as in Dundeeand Glasgow. A complete 
answer 1s therefore afforded to the objection, that institutions 
of this kind tend to increase pauperism ; instead of increasing, 
they diminish both pauperism and crime. 

Parliament has this session passed the “ Industrial Schools’ 
Act,” 1857, 20 and 21 Vic., c. 48, for England. This is 
pretty much like Danlop’s Act, with the important exception, 
that the power of ordering the Parisu to pay for the children’s 
maintainance was struck out, and thus the security for adequate 
funds is lost. It is much to be feared that this defect will 
seriously cripple the working of the Act, and the English par- 
ishes also lose the valuable stimulus to the caring for their 
unfriended children, which is afforded by Dunlop’s Act to the 
Scotch Parishes. Should, however, this want seriously impair 
the working of the Act, Parliament, it is to be presumed, will 
supply the deficiency. 

The cost of conducting these schools is a very important 
consideration. It varies much in different schools in Scotland, 
and in the same school at different times, depending 1m great 
measure On the prices of provisions. 

The cost of diet seems to vary from 10d. to 1s. 7d. pet 
head, per week* (£2 38. 4d. to £4 28. 4d, per head per 
annum.) and the whole cost, (including rent, salaries, &e.,) 
from £7 to £11 per head per annum. The number among 
whom the total cost is divided is not the whole number of 
children on the school roll, but the average daily attendance 
which in a feeding school is usually about 90 per cent of those 


on the roll. 
oe ee 





es with oatmeal, 
ch of course are 


* It should be remarked, that presents of vegetabl 
&c., are frequently made to Industria! schools, whi 
not included in the cost. 
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APPENDIX II. 


A paper on the Industrial Schools’ Act, 1857 (20 and 21 VFic., 
c. 48), dy Alfred Ill. Read at the First Meeting of the 
National Association for the Promotion of Social Science. 


INTRODUCTION. 

It having been suggested to me that a paper of a practical 
character upon the Industrial Schools’ Act of the past session, 
might not be altogether without utility, I have ventured to 
intrude upon your notice. 

I had the honour last year to read before the Bristol meet- 
ing of the National Reformatory Union, a paper on the Indus- 
trial Schools of Scotland, and the working of Dunlop’s Act in 
that country. I therein set forth the improvements in the 
Scottish towns which had resulted from their Industrial Schools 
in the diminution of crime and mendicancy, and showed how 
the good effects of these schools had been enhanced by the 
conferring upon the authorities a power of compelling the 
attendance at them of aclass of children who could not be re- 
tained there by other means. I venture to suggest that a similar 
law should be introduced into England. 

As is usually the case, the same idea occurred to several 
persons at the same time. About the end of last year Sir 
Stafford Northcote, the Law Amendment Society, and the 
Birmingham Educational Association became anxious that a 
bill should be introduced into Parliament to provide means in 
England similar to those which have been found so efficacious 
in Scotland for rescuing children from an impending life of 
crime and misery. At the request of Sir Stafford Northcote a 
committee of the Law Amendment Society undertook the task 
of preparing a bill, they decided upon its scope and main pro- 
visions (which were substantially the same as the Scotch Acts) 
and entrusted the actual draftsmanship to my friend Mr. Mon- 
tague Ainsbie, and myself. The bill when it became law 
differed very materially from the original draft ; it will not per- 
haps be out of place, therefore, to state briefly the provisious of 
the latter. 

Power was given to the Secretary of State to examine any 
Industrial Feeding School, and if satisfied with it to grant to it 
a certificate after which children might be committed to it. 

Any child found begging or guilty of vagrancy might be 
brought before the magistrates who were empowered to sum- 
mon his parents and the relieving officer of the union in which 
he was found, and to require security to the extent of £5 to be 
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given forthe child’s good behavour, and in default of security 
to order the child to be sent to any Industrial School the mana- 
gers of which might be willing to receive him, and to make an 
order on the Guardians of the Union to pay three shillings or 
less per week to the school forthe child’s maintenance. Power was 
given tothe magistrates, on the application of the Guardians, to 
summon thechild’s parent, and order him torepayto the Guardians 
the weekly stipend or part of it. Religious freedom was se. 
cured by a clause enabling the parent, on paying the expenses, 
to have the child removed to any otier certified school, which 
he may prefer, as in the Reformatory Act. The requisite 
powers were given for the recovery of absconding children, and 
the punishment of persons encouraging or harbouring them. 
There then was proposed the foundation of a complete 
system by which, had it been introduced, the reformation of 
the large class of children who have not yet fallen into crime, 
but who are in imminent danger of it, might in course of time 
have been effected. For these children the expensive machinery 
of a Reformatory is needless. ‘he very name Reformatory 
implies that the inmates are those who have already gone astray, 
and who have to be brought back into the path of rectitude, 
a laborious and difficult operation. An Industrial School, on 
the other hand, being intended for young children who merely 
need training in the night way to prevent their entering upon 
the wrong one, can be supported at a cost so small, that 1 
would have been covered by the payments from the unions 
with the addition of the grants made by the Privy Council, and 
such subscriptions as might with fair activity be raised in 
any town. The enforcement of the important principle of 
parental responsibility, moreover, would have been placed in the 
hands of those most able and likely to carry it vigorously into effect, 
namely, the Local Poor Law Authorities. Schools would soon 
have sprung up in most of our populous neighbourhoods, and 
the great work of drying up the sources of crime, be begun 
in earnest. ; 
The Bill having been carefully settled by the Committee, 
with the valuable aid of the late lamented member for Leeds, 
Mr. Robert Hall, was brought into Parliament by Sir Stafford 
Northcote at the opening of the session in February. It was 
very favourably received, and would probably have soon pas 
into law had it not been stopped by the dissolution. 
Sir Stafford Northcote (unfortunately for the cause of social 
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improvement) not being returned to the new Parliament, the 
Bill was committed to the able guardianship of Mr. Adderley, 
who introduced it at the beginning ofthe session. It was 
again well received, being supported by several petitions, among 
others from the Board of Guardians and the Clergy of this town, 
Birmingham. Shortly, however, some Boards of Guardians in 
Yorkshire taking fright at the clauses empowering payments 
to be ordered out of the poor’s rate, which they fancied might 
entail serious burdens—had they taken the trouble to inquire 
the result of experierice in Scotland they would have found 
that there was no cause of alarm—sent deputations to a mem- 
ber of the Governiwnent, and raised so much opposition, that the 
promoters of the Bill found it impossible to carry the measure 
without striking out the obnoxious clauses. Thus was lost a 
most important part of the Bill, the lack of which may in some 
towns prevent its benefits from being attained. Another 
change was the introduction of a clause enabling the child's 
parent to authorise any minister of his denomination to enter 
the school periodically to give religious instruction to the 
child. Whether Industrial Schools will generally consent to 
receive children on these terms remains to be seen, The pro- 
vision isin the teeth of the principle on which such institutions 
are based, namely to afford to the children an industrial, moral 
and religious training, such as they would receive in a well 
ordered family. ‘This object ean hardly be attained where the 
master’s influence is interfered with by the access of persons over 
Whom he has no control, to the children under his care. The 
great desideratum of religious liberty is amply provided for 
by the clause which empowers the parent to choose the school 
to which his child shall be sent, it being equally competent to 
all denominations to establish schools of their own. This 
security has been considered sufficient in the far more coercive 
Reformatory Acts.* The practical effect of the clause in ques 
tion, it is to be feared, will be, in many cases, to enable parents, 
who desire to enjoy the fruits of their children’s mendicancy, 
to prevent under pretence of religious scruples. 





*It may be observed here, that ia cases where the working of the 
Industrial Schools’ Act is thus obstructed, there is nothing to prevent 
the Justices from committing the child under the Reformatory Acts. 


The parallel provision in the Reformatory Act of the past session 


applies only to Reformatories which have been aided by County or Bor- 


ough funds, and which are therefore analogous to public prisons. 
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Such extreme regard for the religious scruples, real or pre- 
tended, of persons who allow their children to be beggars and 
vagrants is difficult to account for. 

The promoters, of course, greatly regretted the necessity of 
submitting to these changes, (as well as to others of less 
importance), but thought it better to accept them than throw 
up the Bill, since experience proves that in this country the 
most beneficial changes can rarely be effected, except by small 
steps. 

Should these provisions seriously hinder the working of the 
law, Parliament will doubtless see fit to repeal them. 

Having thus sketched the progress of the Industrial Schools’ 
Bill, I shall in the following pages give a short practical expo. 
sition of the Act, as ithas become law, and the mode of put- 
ting it in force. 

The Industrial Schools’ Act, 1857 ; (20 and 21 Vice., cap. 48). 

1. Lhe certifying of Schools.—The managers* of any school 
in which Industrial training is provided and where children are 
fed as well as taught, may apply to the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Education for a certificate. The Committee of Council 
are authorised to have the school inspected, and if satisfied 
with it to grant il a certificate, upon which the school will 
become a certified Industrial school within the Act.t The 
school is to be inspected and reported upon annually, and if the 
Committee of Council are dissatisfied with its condition they 
may withdraw their certificate, and upon notice in writing of 
such withdrawal being given to the Managers, the school 
ceases to be a certified school. 

No School can be certified both under this aet, and the 
Reformatory acts.§ 

‘The Committee of Council is to publish in the Gazette, notice 
of the granting and withdrawal of every certificate, and the pro- 
duction of a copy of the Gazette containing the notice, will be 
sufficient evidence that a school is certified or has had its 
certificate withdrawn. || The production of an attested 
copy of the certificate is also sufficient evidence.{] 

2, Children, how sent to school.—A school having been estab- 
lished and certified, and the managers having declared their 





-* For interpretation of “ Managers’' see section 2. PY 
+ Sect. 3. t Sect. 4. § Sect. 3. ||Sect.28. {Sect 
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willingness to receive inmates, instructions should be given to 
the Police, to apprehend children who are within the Act, ice., 
those who infringe the general Vagrant Act, or any local Act, 
by begging or other vagrancy. 

When any such child is brought before the magistrates* 
they have the option instead of convicting and sentencing him 
to imprisonment, &c., under those Acts, to send hiin (unless 
his parent (e), guardian or nearest adult relative can be 
immediately found), to a certified Industrial School for any 
period not exceeding one week, inquiries must then be in- 
stituted, and notice given (f) to the parent, guardian, &c., (if 
any can be found) or to the person with whom the child is re- 
siding, or was last known to be residing, of the circumstances 
under which he has been taken into custody, and that the 
matter will be inquired into at the time and place mentioned 
in the notice, (b). 

When that time arrives (i) the magistrates (j) may enquire 
into the matter, and if they think fit, discharge the child al- 
together, or deliver him to his parent, guardian, &c., on the 
latter giving an assurance in writing (k) that he will be res- 
ponsible for the good behaviour of the child for any period 
not exceeding twelve months; but if no such assurance is 
given, then the magistrates may order (1) the child tobe sent 
to a certified Industrial School for such time as they may think 
necessary for his education and training (m). If, however, 
there is in the county, (a) or in any adjoining county a cer- 
tified Industrial School conducted on the principle of the 
religious persuasion to which the parents of the child belong, 
the managers of which are willing to receive the child, he must 





eens 


* The word “ Justices” is defined to mean, ‘‘ any two Justices acting 
together, or any one person who by 1] and 12 “Vic., c. 43, ss, 43 
and 44, (Jervis’s Act), is authorised ‘‘ to do alone whatsoever ig au- 
thorised by that act, to be done by any two or more Justices of the 
Peace.” [i ea Stipeudiary Magistrate, or London Alderman] Industrial 
Schools’ Act, sect. 2. 

(e) see interpretation of ‘‘ Parent, ” sect. 2. 


(f) as per form A. ' 
(h) sect. 5—(i) sect 6, (j) not necessarily those who gave the notice. 


(k) Form B.—(i) Form C.—(m) the child, however, cannot be kept in the 
school against his will, after he is 15 years old, 8. 14, (n) the bag 
“ county” is defined to include “ any city, borough, riding, or division 0 
@ county, having a separate Commission of the Peace. 
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be sent to that school (0). In every case a duplicate of the 
order should be made and sent to the managers of the school, 
(o, 1). 

nasil Responsibility.— Where a parent or guardian, 
&c., has given an assurance as above mentioned, and the child 
is brought up again on a similar charge during the period for 
which the parent, &c., has become responsible, the magistrates 
may inflict a fine upon the latter not exceeding forty shillings, 
wrovided it is proved that the last offence has taken place 
through the neglect of the parent, (p). 

On complaint of the managers of any scliool to which a 
child has been sent, any justices of the county or borough in 
which the school is situate, or in which the parent is residing, 
may (q) summon the parent, (r) and examine into his circum. 
stances, and in their discretion may order him to pay a weekly 
sum not exceeding three shillings, until the child attains the 
age of fifteen years, or is otherwise lawfully discharged. If 
the parent makes default of payment for fourteen days, pro- 
ceedings can be taken against him as for the recovery of 
penalties or forfeitures under this Act as described below (s). 

Either the managers of the school or the parent, may apply 
to any justice of the county or borough in which the school 
is situate, or in which the parent is residing, to have the 
weekly payment lowered or raised, and provided the party 
making the application prove that he has given one week’s 
notice in writing, to the other party of the intended application, 
and of the time and place appointed for hearing it, the 
justices must make full inquiry into the matter, and may in 
their discretion diminish or imcrease (s.1) the weekly sum 
payable by the parent, or release him fromm it altogether, (s. 2). 


4. Children in Schools. 


The duplicate of the Magistrate’s order, which the thanagers 
of the School will receive with the child, is a sufficient warrant 


— 





(o.) (o, 1.) sect. 6. 
(p) sect. 7, as no particular procedure is laid down for the recovery of 


this hae it must be proceeded for, under the general procedure provided 
for by Jervis’s Act, (11 and 12 Vic., c. 43). 

(q, r) ‘* Parent” is defined to include any person legally liable to main- 
tain a child, and also any person upon whom an order of affiliation has 
béen made arid not quashed, s2ct, 2. 

(s) sect. 15, and sect. 19. 

(s. 1) Forms Land K. (s. 2) sect. 16. 
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for his detention (t) until he attains the age of fifteen (u) or 
is otherwise lawfully discharged. 

A book must be kept in everv Industrial School (to which 
access may be had at all reasonable hours) wherein the religious 
denomination of the child when admitted is be entered, and 
upon the representation of the parent, guardian, &c. a minister 
of the religious persuasion of the child is entitled to enter the 
School at such hours of the day as the managers appoint. to 
give him religious aid and instruction. (v) If the managers 
think it expedient to allow any child to sleep at the house of 
his parent or of any trust-worthy person, they may do so, but 
they must feed him asif he lodged in the school. 

The time during which a child is detained in a School under 
this act does not count to make him unremoveable as a pauper 
under 9 & 10 Vic. c. 66. (w) 


5. Children unlawfully leaving School. 


Any child (whether lodging in the School or not) (x) who 
absconds from it or otherwise neglects to attend, may be 
ordered, by any justice of the county or borough wherein it is 
situate or in which the child is retaken, to be sent back and 
detained until he reaches the age of fifteen or for any shorter 
period (v) ; and any person who withdraws the child from the 
School or aids him to abscond or knowingly harbours him, 1s 
liable to a penalty of two pounds to be recovered before two 
Justices as provided by Jervis’s Act (11 & 12 Vict. c. 48.) (z) 


6. Children, how discharged from School and removed from one 
School to another. 


When a child has been sent, or ordered to be sent, to a 
School, if his parent or guardian, &c. objects to the School, 
and proposes another, and proves that the managers of the latter 
are willing to receive the child and (in ease the objection 1s 
on other than religious grounds) pays, or finds good security 





t). sect. 1l—(u) sect. 14. ; 
ty) As betes caer, in cases where it is thought that this clause 
will prove an obstacle to the child’s admission into an Industrial 
School, there is nothing to prevent the Justices from committing him 
under the Reformatory Acts, since there is no such provision as re- 
spects Reformatory Schovls unless in case of any accepting aid from 
a county or borough, see 17 & 18 Vic. c. 86, s. 2 and 20 & 21 Vie. 
c. 55s. 6. 
(w) Section 8. (x) Section 17. 
(y) Section 18. (a) Section 19, 
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to pay any expenses caused by the objection, any Justice of 
the county or borough where the child was taken into custody, 
must order (a.a) the child tu be sent to the School proposed 
by the parent. (a.b.) 

On the application of the parent or the managers of a 
school, any Justices of the County or Borough where the 
school is situate, or where the parent resides, if satisfied that 
a suitable employment in life has been found for the child, or 
that there is other good cause, may order his discharge before 
the expiration of the period for which he has been sent, (a.c.,) 
or may order him to be removed from one school to another: 
(a.d.) (a.e.) The justices may also discharge the child on se- 
curity being found for his good behaviour in such amount as 
they may determine, but they may decline to receive security 
where it has been previously offered for the child and rejected 
or forfeited, (a.f.) 

On any child attaining the age of fifteen he is at once at 
liberty to leave the School (a.g.) 

Miscellaneous,x—A_ power is given to Boards of Guardians 
(to contract with the consent of of the Poor Law Board) for 
the maintenance of pauper children at certified Industrial 
Schools (a.h.) 

The leaving of any notice required by the act at the last 
known place of abode of the person to whom it is addressed is 
a sufficient service of it (a.i,) 

Provision is made that the production of orders for the 
detention of children and for other matters, shall be evidence 


without proof of the signatures to the documents or of the iden- 
tity of the persons mentioned therein, (a.).) ; 
Forms are provided for the various documents required, which, 
however, are not to be void for want of form (a.k.) 
The act does not extend to Ireland or Scotland (a.l.) 
Conclusion.—lIt will be seen that, notwithstanding some defects 
and blemishes which the bill has received (in common with inost 
others) during its passage through Parliament, 1t has laid down 


two important principles. 


— 


— 





(aa) Form D. (a.b) Section 9. ‘ 

(a.c) Form E. (a.d) Form F. (a.e) Section 12. (a.f) Section 
13. (a.g) Section 14. ; ; k 

(a.h) Section 21. (a.i) Section 20. (aj) Section 22. (ak) 
Section 24. (a.1) Section 25, 
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First.—That when the natural guardians of children neglect 
their parental duties towards them, the state has a right to step 
in and see those duties performed ; and 

Secondly.—That neglectful parents should be compelled to 
bear the expense of their children’s training and maintenance. 

Now that these two great principles are established, we need 
not fear that any fault of detail will long be permitted to ob- 
struct the great work of snatching our youthful brethren from 
their downward course, and training them to be virtuous and 
useful citizens. 





APPENDIX III. 


Mr. Recorder Hitl’s Charge on ihe Reformatory Schools’ Act of 
1854. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE GRAND JURY— 


One of the duties of our local courts in early times was to 
promulgate new statutes to the people collected in these as- 
semblies ; and prior to the invention of printing, such a usage, 
it will be conceded, was founded on imperative necessity ; un- 
less the laws were to remain altogether, what in truth they 
have too much remained, a sealed book to the body of the 
nation, Customs, when harmless, are often valuable possessions ; 
and may frequently be turned to good account, even when the 
causes from which their origin is derived have passed away. But 
the usage of which I am speaking, to be made practicable in 
the present age, must be greatly qualified. Every Session of 
Parliament produces a whole volume of public Statutes of 
general operation ; to say nothing of the huge mass of Local 
and Private Acts. We are driven then to a narrow selection ; 
and probably you will agree with me that our choice ought to 
rest upon such only, as call into action some new principle 
affecting large classes of our fellow subjects. And perhaps you 
will further agree with me in thinking that if the changes which 
have been thus wrought in the law touch the administration 
of Criminal Justice, they will possess an additional claim to 
our attention in this place. In exercising the duty of selection 
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no particular regard can be had to that fleeting excitement indi. 
cated by the multiplicity of speeches or the warmth of debate 
which may have ushered the new measure into the world. For 
while questions of temporary interest, but of no real 
moment, often absorb attention both in and out of Parliament, 
the Legislature not infrequently passes Acts with little discus- 
sion in either House, and with less observation by the public, 
whose effects on society are nevertheless as deep and as per- 
manent, as the jarrings which fill the columns of the newspaper 
are trifling and evanescent. 

Lasting and progressive will I trust be the action of the 
Statute entitled the Youthful Offenders’ Act, to which I now 
respectfully invite your attention. For many years, as some, 
if not all of you, can testify of your own knowledge, the doc- 
trine that Reformatory Treatment of criminals ought to be sub- 
stituted for Retributive Punishment, was impressed on the 
public mind, and latterly, by the aid of the public itself, it has 
been urged on the attention of the Government and of the 
Legislature. 

Neither the fact of such a pressure, nor the arguments by 
which it was justified, need be dwelt upon in this town, which 
has been chosen as the scene of two most important Confer- 
ences, of whuse debates and resolutions the Statute which I 
hold in my hand may justly be considered the fruit. 

After many struggles and disappointments, and much delay, 
this all-important principle, so far as it applies to the young, 
has at length obtained the solemn recognition of the greatest 
Legislature on earth ; and is henceforward withdrawn from the 
troubled regions of controversy to take its place among esta- 
blished and undeniable truths. And so far as relief can be 
given by the provisions of an Act of Parliament, Judges and 
Magistrates are now relieved from the odious necessity of ex- 
posing children to treatment at once revolting to humamity 
and condemned by experience, as inevitably leading to conse- 
quences the very opposite of those which its administrators had 
vainly contemplated. 

Gentlemen, it is not an easy thing to fix upon that class of 
the community which ought most to rejoice over this revolution. 
The mind naturally turns first to the poor children themselves, 
the objects of the new enactment. But, if language did not 
fail me, I would ask to speak for the Mimisters of Justice, 
and I would attempt to convey to your mindsa due appreciation of 
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the boon conferred upon us in our release from the odious task 
of inflicting pain to be followed not by good but by evil. 
What, Gentlemen, is the waste of gold, or of precious stones, 
or of any earthly wealth, compared to the waste of human suf- 
fering ? If it savour of presumption for erring man deliber- 
ately and by Law to inflict pain upon his brother, (as it 
assuredly would have done liad it not been justified by absolute 
necessity) how awful is the duty cast upon him to look well 
to the consequences of such infliction, and to abstain from any 
unprofitable exercise of this fearful prerogative, as he would ab- 
stain from self destruction! Can we then, who preside in 
Courts like this, be too grateful that we are no longer to be 
the agents of these absurd and cruel visitations ? 

Nor, Gentlemen, while congratulating myself upon what has 
been gained, can I repress the desire to look upon the posi- 
tion we have reached, more as an earnest of further progress 
than as a place of rest. Providence has endowed children with 
a potent influence upon our sympathies, but as they advance 
tomanhood the talismandrops from their hands. Asthen public 
opinion is more easily won over when approached by sentiment 
than by reason, it was wise on the part of the philanthropist 
to put into the front of the battle the cause of the young, and 
to keep back that of the adult until vantage ground had_ been 
secured. That the treatment of children must differ from the 
treatment of men is obvious, whether the children and the men 
are at large, or under legal coercion, But as regards the propriety 
of applying the same principles of punishment to each class, 
no valid distinction between the two can be established. The 
solid foundation on which the claims of the young to Refor- 
matory Treatment must be based, is that it has been pai? 
to be advantageous not merely to Youthful Offenders, but to 
the community at large—not to a part only, but to the whole. 
Yet this ground being once conceded to the young it will be 
found, on examination, to support the claims of the adult to 
similar treatment. 

That greater difficulties will have to be surmounted, and that 
the incurable will constitute a larger proportion in the latter 
class, than in the former, may be admitted, Yet these admis- 
sions can safely be made without at all disturbing the general 
conclusion ; which is, that as to both classes Reformatory Dis- 
cipline ought to be regarded as the rule, leaving the exceptions 
to be dealt with as best they may. But the claim of the adult 
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portion of the offending classes even upon our sympathy, will 
be strongly felt by all whose charity can be awakened by re- 
flection, and is not altogether dependent on outward impressions 
or instinctive impulse. ‘The little outcast of tender years 
standing at a Criminal Bar, over which he can scarcely lift his 
eyes, becomes upon the instant, and without time given for 
thought, the object of our compassion. But suppose years to 
pass away, suppose him still to remain the creature of igno. 
rance and abandonment; all this time will evil habit be doing 
its work, slowly but surely reducing him to a slavery hopeless 
of redemption. Let us now suppose the period of life to have 
arrived, when appetites and passions which had slumbered 
through his adolescence, awake to urge him on to his ruin with 
a force which’ his unhappy training has deprived him of all 
power to resist, even if the desire for better things should still 
survive. Is such a being, I ask you, Gentlemen, less an object 
of commiseration to the thoughtful Christian than the neglected 
child? If pity in minds well regulated, has relation rather to 
the depth of the misery which calls it forth, than to the aspect 
winning or repulsive which that misery may chance to wear, 
the neglected and ill-trained man has even a stronger claim on 
our consideration than belongs to his younger competitor. 
And if, as it has now been solemnly admitted, the community 
is bound to take charge of the child with the intent to reform 
him, can it be relieved from that responsibility by permitting 
him to remain in his vicious courses until he grows up a man: 
Surely if by our indifference we have sinned against the youth, 
so far from expiating our offence, we double it, if we persist In 
our apathy until he is mature in years as well as in crime. I 
ask you then, Gentlemen, to give your aid in this good work. 
Let us, like our brave countrymen and allies, having seized 
one position, use it to complete our conquest over the whole 
fortress of error. 

The next great principle established by this Act, is that the 
State, while it assumes as it ought to assume, the parentage of 
the child neglected or perverted by those who have brought 
him into existence, has a right, and is called upon by duty, 
to prevent the father and the mother from creating for them: 
selves a benefit out of their own misconduct. To this end the 


Act invests the Court which consigns the child to a Reforma- 
tory Institution, with authority to impose a weekly paymen', 


for its sustenation, on every parent a 


ble to contribute to its 
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wnaintenance. Doubtless, in many instances, this authority will 
be inoperative, by reason of the poverty which the parents may 
have brought on themselves by indulging in vice and indolenee; 
or which may have fallen upon them by some calamity for which 
they are not responsible. But no pains must be spared to pre- 
vent the parent from throwing off a burden imposed upon him 
by every law, human and divine, under any pretence, however 
specious. 

The third great principle sanctioned by the Legislature in 
this Act, is that of voluntary guardianship. In various parts 
of this country, as in others, earnest and benevolent men and 
women have already taken upon themselves the duty, hitherto 
neglected by the State, of reforming juvenile offenders. ‘They 
began, and they persevered in this noble enterprise, under 
circumstances of all but insuperable difliculty. heir control 
over their young wards not being recognized by law, they 
have had to depend upon their power over the hearts of such 
of these poor, ill-trained, wayward, and rebellious children and 
youths, as they could persuade to remain under their care and 
guidance; and when we consider that the end in view is to 
change the aspirations and the habits of the pupil; to make 
him hate that which he has loved, and love that which he has 
hated; to induce him to submit to wholesome control, instead of 
indulging the caprices of an unbridled will; to become laborious 
where he had been indolent ; and to abstain from all gratifica- 
tions inconsistent with his position, and consequently not merely 
from those condemned by religion and morality, but also from 
such as are too expensive for his narrow means and expectations, 
or dangerous from their tendency to dissipate his attention from 
the imperative duty‘of learning the art of self-support —we shall 
feel that these faithful guardians imposed upon themselves 
a labour which demands for its endurance a philanthropy the 
purest and the deepest—one perpetually to be urged forward and 
solaced by Christian zeal and Christian hope. ane 

Remember, Gentlemen, when you estimate their toils, that 
neglect and ill-usage has sealed up, as it were, all inlets to the 
confidence and affections of those outcasts; that proffered 
generosity would excite suspicion ; and that the objects of this 
high benevolence would at first be engaged in casting about to 

discover sinister motives, hidden, as they believed, under such a 

display of compassion. ‘True it is that this coldness, after a 

time, thaws under the genial warmth of kindness, which the 
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young person finds, by experience, has no motive except the de- 
sire for his good. But the conduct of this experiment is not 
the work of a day; and it has been consequently found that 
the hard problem to be solved is, how to retain the recipient of 
the benefits of good training, until he can be convinced that he 
is under treatment which has his welfare for its object, unadul- 
terated with any taint of selfish interests. That examples, with- 
out number, can be adduced, both at home and abroad, in which 
these distressing impediments, even ander their most aggravated 
forms, have been surmounted, is now an indisputable fact ; but 
that the proportion of failures would have been far less, had a 
power of legal detention been conferred on the managers of 
private Reformatories, cannot be doubted; and this power, by 
the provisions of the Act under review, they will now 
possess, 

Let me, however, pause for a moment, to explain why Ido 
not consider the absence of such power up to the present time 
as altogether a misfortune. And I am of this opinion, because 
the absence of coercive authority concentrated the aims of ex- 
perimentalists endowed with the richest gifts, intellectual and 
spiritual, apon forcing a passage to the human heart, even in ils 
most hardened state ; and of bringing vicious habits and the 
mutinous will under subjection, with no weapons but those 
furnished by faith, by charity, and by good sense. ‘The effi- 
ciency of these weapons has thus been manifested to an incre- 
dulous world, too prone to fly to coercion as the sole expedient ; 
whereas we have now abundant proof that it should only be 
called into action as a last resort, and even then employed 
with reluctance and reserve. And no doubt caution and for- 
bearance will be requisite hereafter, lest too much reliance 
should be placed on the legal control which the Act supplies. 
The walls of the gaol have not only kept the bodies of pn- 
soners in durance, but have had a somewhat analogous eflect 
on the intellects of gaolers; confining them within the narrow 
routine of a discipline whose only resources are pain oi body 
orof mind. As Reformatories will not be surrounded by walls, 
the reliance on force never can approach the degree to which 
it has attained in prisons ; but should force ever come 10 be 
regarded as a substitute for an alliance with the will and te 


affections of the patient, sound cures will cease to be mnie 
For as the discipline of the Reformatory is of no avail unless 
it fructifies into good conduct in the alter life of the w 


ard, 
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when its restraints and artificial motives are withdrawn, so the 
object of the conductors must continue to be, first, to make the 
ward or patient desire to do right, and then to give him 
habits of industry and self-government which will enable him 
to act up to to his convictions. 

And this brings me to the last, but, in a practical sense, the 
most important topic of my charge. The Legislature has now 
placed Reformatory Schools established by voluntary societies 
among the recognized Institutions of our country, and is 
ready to bear the expense of the board and instruction of the 
inmates ; or at least so much of that cost as cannot be exacted 
from the parents. In furnishing us with these provisions, it 
has offered us most important facilities to the multiplication of 
such establishments. And this isall that can be done without 
infringing on the voluntary principle, which is widely kept 
sacred from intrusion. 

It will depend, then, upon those who are duly impressed 
with the obligation which our Christian brotherhood with the 
poor outcast imposes upon us, whether this noble statute, which 
breathes the very spirit of our holy religion, shall operate as 
widely as the necessity for its application is spread ; or whether, 
by our supineness or by our quailing before the difficulties which 
always beset a new enterprise, the Act shall remain a dead 
letter, proving against us that we are of those who know their 
duty, but fail in performing it; who set at nought the 
denunciations which hang over the servant that ‘‘ knew his 
Lord’s will, and prepared not himself, neither did according to 
his will.” 

Gentlemen, I have done. I am in no frame of mind to dwell 
on the few spots which fell upon the Bill in its passage through 
the Houses of Parliament. These blemishes are not of its 
essence, nor can they obscure its beauty; and believe ine, many 
an eye which has long and anxiously watched for this auspi- 
cious dawn, will be too much dimmed by emotion, even to dis- 
cernthem. Let me then, in the words of Milton, express my 


confidence that 
“the ethereal mould 
Incapable of stain, will soon expel ; 
Her mischief, and purge off the baser part 


Victorious.” 
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To the Editor of the Philanthropist. 

The following letter from our friend Mr. Barwick Baker, of 
Hardwicke Court, is worthy of notice :— 

Duar Str.—On December 18th I received a letter asking 
me to give you my ideas on the progress of Reformatory 
Schools during the past year, and the prospects we now have 
of the future advancement of the work; and all this to be in 
time for your January number, when I am much engaged, 
besides having my boys home from Eton. 

It must be avery rough sketch ; but such as it may be you 
shall have it if you like it. 

it is indeed curious to look back to the slow but steady pro- 
gress of the system, from its commencement by the Philanthro- 
pic Society about 1790, struggling on, benefiting a small 
number of individuals, but too small to produce any general 
effect on society, and prevented from following out the plan 
proposed by its first founders, of a rural and agricultural school, 
by the increase of the town which clasped it round and pre- 
vented its expansion. ‘Then, in 1830, poor Captain Brenton, 
with very small means, but with a stout and true heart, having 
established his school at Hackney Wick, showed us what might 
be done, with little means, by a rough agricultural labour 
system ; and, having fought hard against all difficulties, with 
the aid of the energetic Miss Murray, and under the patronage 
of the Princess Victoria, had, in 1840, gained the attention 
of the country—large subscriptiuns were provided—munisters 
were prepared with a bill for its encouragement—when sud- 
denly an utterly unfounded but violent popular cry was raised 
against it; poor Brenton died, the whole afiair was broken ey 
and further progress appeared for long to be hopeless. Sul, 
however, the fire lived. 

‘The Philanthropic continued its steady labours, though on 
a small scale; and at Stretton-on-Dunsmore, in W arwickshire, 
a small, good, practical Reformatory—little known, indeed, to 
the world—relieved Birmingham of many who must otherwise 


have swelled the ranks of the regular criminals, and only oi 
with its energetic manager, the Rev. ‘Townshend Powell, jus 
before the Act of Vict. 17th and 18th, which would have as- 
sisted it and restored it to full vigour. 

But, meantime, in 1849, the Rev. Sydney Turner, “ 
been appointed chaplain to the Philanthropic School, conce 


having 
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and executed the design of transferring the site of his exer- 
tions from the crowded streets of the Surrey portion of London 
to the open hills of Reigate, and thus in fact restoring the 
system to that which the benevolent founders had originally 
contemplated. ; 

A few years more and public attention became again awake 
to the pressing need for such schools. In 1852, Hardwicke, 
near Gloucester, Kingswood, near Bristol, the Home in the 
Kast, London, and Stoke, near Droitwich, was commenced. 
In 1863, Saltley (Birmingham) and Newcastle-on-Tyne opened 
their schools. In 1854, the Red Lodge (Bristol), and a 
school at Birmingham, both for girls, appeared, and one for 
boys in Cumberland. 

In 1855, Leicestershire, Devon, Hants, Norfolk, Berks, 
Hammersmith (for Roman Catholics), West Yorkshire, and 
Cheshire, all had schools in action. In 1856, Northampton- 
shire, Liverpool (The Akbar), North and East Yorkshire, 
Suffolk, Mount St. Bernard (for Roman Catholics), Worces- 
tershire, Allesley (near Birmingham, for girls), the Yorkshire 
Roman Catholic Reformatory, the Warwick and the Wilts— 
all were certified; while in 1857, ¢wo girls’ Reformatories, 
have been opened in Liverpool, while those for boys, in Essex, 
Dorset, Bedfordshire, and Lancashire, I think have all been 
certified. Staffordshire, Glamorgan, Herts, and Monmouth- 
shire, if not certified, are nearly ready; and the Newcastle 
Reformatory is in course of removal to the neighbourhood of 
Morpeth, where it is to be so increased in size as to receive all 
the boys of Durham and Northumberland, in addition to their 
former numbers. 

Now if you take this list, with a map of England (that 
from a last month’s Bradshaw will serve the turn well), and 
put a large ink-spot un the sites of the schools, you will see 
that they are pretty evenly spread over England. There re- 
main, I think, no counties unprovided, except Kent and 
Sussex in the south, and Notts, Derby, and Lincoln, in the 
centre, and perhaps one for North Wales.* Kent, Sussex, 
and Notts have all raised subscriptions to pay other schools to 
take their boys, and I have just received a letter from a Derby- 
shire magistrate. saying that there the subject is to be brought 








* Some smaller Counties remain, but too small to require schools. 
Berks can take Bucks and Oxon, and have room to spare. Deyon can 


clear Cornwall, &c. 
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forward at the ensuing sessions. Thus we may say that all the 
counties of ngland, and many of the town, are provided with 
Schools. I understand that Sheffield, Leeds, Hull, and Man- 
chester are building schools; and—not by any means least, 
though certainly last—Middlesex, having had for nearly three 
years all the facilities which a special act of parliament could 
give—has began to build. : 

So far as the mere work of establishing Reformatories, then, 
we have little of prospect before us, because the work is near] 
all done, But we must remember that the establishing Ke. 
formatories is but a small means to our work ; the real work is 
the diminution of crime. How, then, do our means work towards 
ourend? If I bring my own county forward as an example, 
it is only because from the accidental priority of commence- 
ment, our county has been of course, the first to feel the benefit. 
For a time the impression wade could hardly be statistically 
determined, though J could see a great difference between the 
determined young thieves who came at first and the lighter and 
more manageable cases whom we afterwards received. But 
after a time of gradual slight diminution, when we had caught 
the last of the old gang, the numbers of convictions in Cheltenham 
suddenly dropped from near fifty to fourteen per annum, while 
the second convictions (of more real consequence than the 
first) have dropped from eighteen to three. This would not 
be sufficient to prove a general rule; but in Norfolk Mr. 
Wright says that he finds a great diminution ; in Liverpool [ 
hear reports of the same; in Bristol the committals in 1855 
and 1856 were 220, while in 1857 the number will hardly 
cone up to 70. In Birmingham from Michaelmas, 1805, to 
Michaelmas, 1856, there were twenty-five boys sent to Refor- 
matories out of 259 committals. From Michaelmas, 1856, to 
Michaelmas, 1857, fifty-four boys were sent, out of 259 con- 
victions. Now, if nearly one quarter of the total number are 
sent to Reformatories, and if such cases as are fit for the pur- 
pose are selected (and those who know the excellent stipendiary 
magistrate will believe that they are so), the number which 
has diminished this year, is likely to diminish in a greater degree 
next year. Now, the point to be aimed at is, as I believe, the 
reception into the Reformatories of nearly every second con- 
viction. Where this can be attained, I hold that it is nearly 
impossible for any boy to grow up in habitual crime, 

In what 1 am about to say of my own fancies you will pro- 
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bably set me down as wildly visionary. I believe I have 
often been reckoned so before, and therefore am used to it; 
but wild as my visions have been, the facts have hitherto out- 
run them. 

I believe that within two years—if magistrates will only hold 
to the system now generally, but by no means universally, 
adopted, of reserving Reformatories for serious cases—(as a 
general rule for second committals)\—and not filling them with 
those who from childish thoughtlessness have committed some 
petty theft—if it be fully understood and rigidly held to that 
boys are not to be sent to us to be maintained by the state in 
order to save the parish—nor even from mere pity, “ because 
the parents are very poor, and it would be a charity to relieve 
them at the national expense ;” if, I say, Reformatories be 
restricted to boys who are really entering into what we may 
call regular crime, I have little doubt that within two years all 
the county Reformatories will have done their work, and will 
find that crime is checked, and can be kept in check, without 
receiving more than probably one third of their fullnumber. They 
will then be able to assist any of the large towns that may 
need their help, and I believe that then we may all join in one 
attack on the jnvenile crime of the metropolis, which I strongly 
suspect we shall then find to be (as the crime of most towns 
has been proved) an apparent giant, that, when fairly met and 
grappled with, turns into something like a dwarf. I am the 
more inclined to this opinion because, though I know little of 
the numbers of Middlesex, I find by the judicial statistics that 
the total commitments are little more than three times those of 
Surrey. Of the latter county a Surrey magistrate has procured 
me some details, and I find that the total convictions of boys 
under 16 were, last year, 939; of these 433 have been once 
or oftener previously convicted; 252 twice, and 149 three times. 
Now, were every boy, even on his fourth conviction, sent to 
a Reformatory, so that there should not be a four times con- 
victed boy left at large, I have little doubt that a year or two 
would check the crime so as to allow a school of 150 to receive 
third or even second convictions. 

Now if Middlesex afford three times the amount of boys 
that Surrey will furnish, a Reformatory for 600 would be sufli- 
cient in time to meet the wants of the whole metropolitan dis- 
trict, though, doubtless, the reception of a larger number 
would do the work more quickly. With the schools now ex- 
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isting, is such a task hopeless ? But when those which are 
now prudently small, because they are young, shall have felt 
their strength and increased their size, and when Middlesex 
shall have finished its own school and got it to work, and al- 
tered its act so as to allow them to receive boys up to 16 years 
old, we may indeed hope that a strong effect may ere long be 
roduced even on the juvenile crime of the metropolis. 

Still we must remember that we have work a-head yet un- 
touched or only attempted in a few noble experiments. Boys will 
begin crime at fifteen (though far fewer than those who begin 
earlier), and ere they are twice convicted will be past our reach. 
The present law—which says that a boy of fifteen can be re- 
formed, but that a boy of sixteen cannot—will, | trust, be altered. 
That law has never visited No. 19 New-road, or it would con- 
fess its own absurdity. The opportunity of reformation which 
the law gives to all under sixteen must ere long be given to 
those above that age, and if it please God to forward His own 
good work as He has hitherto done, the gratitude of the na- 
tion will in good time be due to Lord Carnarvon, Lord Broug- 
ham, and Lord Derby, who, last session, joined, and [ trust 
may this year succeed in carrying their measure. 


I remain, dear sir, faithfully yours, 


J. H. Baxer. 


Hardwicke Court, Gloucester, Dec. 22, 1857. 


[Mr. Baker does not appear to know that the “ Surrey S0- 
ciely for Employment and Reformation of Discharged Prisoners 
was established in 1824, and has been carried on very success 
fully to the present time.—Eb. ] 
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APPENDIX VY. 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS IN IRELAND. 








It must have been evident to the reader,that Mr. Alfred Hill’s paper 
printed in Appendices I]. and IIT., was full of suggestions most impor- 
tant to all in Ireland, who are interested in that industrial move. 
ment which takes for its motto, Prevention is better than Cure. It 
must, however, be kept clearly in mind, that in any Industrial Schools’ 
Bill intended to be useful to Ireland, we must clearly and distinctly se- 
cure that the children shall be sent to schools managed by persons of 
the same religious creed as their parents, and that no option, or selec- 
tien of the school, shall be given to parents or guardians. T'o frame 
a Bill for Ireland on other terms than these, would be but to give 
a legislative help to Proselytism, and would make the Bill a thing 
to be suspected and reprobated by every man acquainted with the 
wishes and requirements of the people of this country. 

The following letter, addressed to us by a lady whose ability is 
only equalled by her zeal, and whose charity, active charity, is only 
surpassed by her experience, is of the vastest importance just now. 
We recommend it to the closest attention of every reader. 

My dear Sir, 

You have asked me to give you an account of my own experience 
of Industrial training in the South of Ireland. I comply willingly, 
but I feel the impossibility of giving you even a faint sketch of the 
interesting and important facts presented to me while employed for 
two years by day, and I may almost add by night, in this work of 
love. I shall try to select what may interest you; but I warn you 
that the subject would fill a large volume, were I to detail the one- 
half of what rushes to my thoughts when even the name of Indus- 
trial School is mentioned. I might inflict on you whole essays on 
Reformatories, on Prisons, on Emigration, on Poor Law Unions, 
on Magdalen Asylums, and last, though not least, on Industrial 
Schools. 1 do believe, that had the latter been in proper operation, 


nearly all the other Institutions would have been in such a minority 
as to render them of little importance to the community, instead of 


being, as they now are, the different imposthumes grown on what 
might have otherwise been a sound and healthy body. Enfin, my 
evil, 


own dear Industrial Schools !—my remedy for all and sis dn? 
not sent by God, but permitted by him to punish oe: ee he 
seeing after His own poor. Why do I insist on this truth, but be- 


a . ’ . v i j é 
cause girls have come into my Schools from all the Asylums 7 


institutions I have mentioned, and while conversing with aa ad 
listening to their sad tales, and trying to remedy en ae oa mt 
restore them to their place in society, 1 learned the defects o 
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various systems referred to. I have found the Industrial School 
a resource and remedy for all, and therefore I have given my life to 
the advancement of the cause. : 

It was not at first my own seeking so to employ myself. On my 
return to Cork in the latter part of 1850, I placed my only child at 
School, and looked about to know where I was to give my leisure 
hours. Just at that time a lady who was wishing to begin an Indus. 
trial School, but could not give her time to it, being engaged in 
business, begged I would assist. I hesitated, as I felt more inclina. 
tion to help a little Infant School that appeared to have few to look 
after it. However, at the request of the Right Rev. Dr. Delany, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork, I accepted the invitation, and asso. 
ciated myself with a few ladies to commence the work. We were 
presented with £50 by a Catholic Clergyman, and we began by 
teaching plain work, Children and grown girls flocked in to us at 
once. We were helped for a time by many friends sending us plain 
work, but as few were able to finish it well, we could not give the 
greater number any but coarse material to learn on, which, as you 
may suppose, was very poorly paid. After a few months, when we had 
trained a number of good workers, we found with regret our funds 
fast failing, and no supply of regular work secured. What was to 
be done? One of our children who was extremely poor, and whose 
sight was very bad, seemed so distressed by the plain work, thata 
patroness suggested having her taught to make cabbage nets. She 
succeeded so well, that silk was given her to make a hair net ; and 
this being perfectly done, the patroness already alluded to as en- 
gaged in a fancy trade, gave us an order for a few dozen of nets, 
and recommended us to put several girls to work at them. We did 
so with success, and the order was soon completed. We then bought 
silk, and made up some on our own account, which I took to several 
shops and offered at alow price. At first we found it very difficult 
to get sale for them. I sometimes think over these first strug- 
gles, when I would call with my little bundle of nets at the counter of 
some of the monster establishments, and could scarcely obtain even 
the civility of having them looked at. However, I kept on dunning 
and calling, as any poor struggling industrious widow might do; by 
degrees I coaxed an order, for I pleaded hard, having always betore 
my eyes and in my heart seventy half-starved eager faces looking up 
as I entered the School, calling out, “have you any work for us to 
day?” WhenI returned with a small order, the joy expressed used 
to repay me for all the anxiety and vexation of spirit endured. 

All was not fair sailing. Sometimes the work was found imperfect, 
or the price was cut down; and I should bear all, and should still 
ask and gratefully accept work. We crept on for a little while, until 
our children became expert, and produced really perfect work. Then 
soon after the fashion of wearing nets became general, and when one 
of my nieces arrived from Dublin one day, witha crotchet net of a 
new description, I took it off in triumph, caused a dozen to he men 
took them toa shop, and got orders for several dozens. The tide 
turned suddenly in our favour. One day the head of one of the "or 
blishments, seeing a mohair net made by one of our children, an 
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finding that we could produce a dozen of them for exactly the same 
price his buyer had paid for one in London, he was at once convinced 
of the profit to be made by fostering home manufacture. The next 
mohair nets were made and sent to London, instead of bringing any 
from thence. Meanwhile, I had gained over some of the young men 
in the different departments of the monster houses to take new pat- 
terns with them to England. They did so, and returned with such 
large orders as induced their principals to beceme exporters, instead 
of importers. From that time success crowned us. Yellow crotchet 
nets were made hy us for Germany. Hundreds of dozens were sent 
weekly to England and America. In fine, we were obliged ourselves to 
look for help ; and forthwith shared our orders with the schools of the 
North Presentation and South Presentation Convents of Uork, and 
sent on to Kinsale, Blarney, Mallow, and Middleton, where there 
were struggling Industrial Schools, in which this species of work 
had not been taught, or, indeed, any kind of work carried on in con- 
nection with houses of business. All were now at work. It was a 
glorious sight to see joy and comfort increasing daily, where nothing 
but helpless misery had previously existed. In our own school, at 
this time, we were paying £20 a-week. 

But, in the midst of this success, I found my health and strength 
giving way. The labour was continuous, and the anxiety unceasing, 
and I was alone in the struggle after the first few months of plain 
work. The few patronesses had gone to the London Exhibition, 
and when returned, did not resume their functions, from a variety of 
causes. The principal excuse given me was, that it had become too 
serious and anxious a business, and that they could not promise se- 
rious help, as their time could not be altogether given up to it. This 
was asad blow. But there was no time to fret; and, in spite of all, 
I was obliged still to hold on. The work was there, and the joy of 
having it to give to the poor people gave me energy equal to the 
occasion. However, the good Bishop, finding the responsibility 
becoming too great for any one individual, encouraged me to ask the 
assistance of the Sisters of Mercy, adding, at the same time, that he 
feared they had already too many calls on their exertions. I went to 
the convent, and made my case so evident that the good Superioress 
consented to accept the charge of the school, provided that I remained 
helping until they had learned to conduct it in a business-like way. 
This I willingly did; and the Sisters were not long in becoming 
perfect. 

Having succeeded so far,and fi 
by having this weight of anxiety 


nding my mind considerably relieved, 
removed, I was free to turn my at 
tention elsewhere, and without much delay opened a new branch, 
about a mile farther off, in a populous but very distressed district. 
l was in the habit of attending to teach catechism in the parish 
church, and on Sunday I gave notice that a new school would be 
opened in the neighbourhood. One hundred and fifty girls, between 


the ages of fifteen and five-and-twenty presented themselves the next 
morning. I desired each girl who had earned money by work before 


that day, to hold up her hand. Only four did so—and they had been 
selling apples! My plan for having them taught without the ex- 
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pense of a mistress, was, that of taking ten of the best workers from 
the school given to the good sisters. 1 divided the children among 
them, and gave each teacher the first perfect dozen of nets made by 
her pupils. This arrangement gave ample satisfaction, and there 
was no lack of attention on the part of mistress or pupils. 

It would be too long to detail all that followed the success of these 
schools. Instead of hunting for orders, travellers began to arrive in 
search of our work. The prices were kept up, and carefully watched 
by rival establishments. Orders came faster than we could execute 
them, and I refer you to Mr. Maguire’s account of the National 

Uxhibition in Cork, for particulars of the other branches of Industry, 
which followed this first success. You are anxious to hear the de. 
tails of this commencement, and indeed if I could remember and 
particularize all the difficulties which beset the work, it would render 
the narrative instructive, inasmuch as it would teach the possibility 
of surmounting obstacles when met with a firm and hopeful will. 
There was no capital to carry on all this: the work had to be finished 
and brought in before I could pay the weekly wages, and this added 
not a little to my care. We blundered sadly in our first trading ef- 
forts—wasted materials—gave ourselves useless trouble. And then 
we were long before learning to use, or finding means to procure 
proper implements. I was obliged myself to search on the roads for 
large stones, approaching the shape of a head, and to collect them in 
little heaps, to be taken up by a carrier as he passed on other busi- 
ness ; and then to hang each net with one of the stones in it to shape 
and dry, because we were not able to purchase saucers, which were 
procured later, and added not a little to the prosperity of the Sisters 
school, by enabling them to finish the work with greater facility and 
nicety. Innumerable badly made nets had to be paid for, and the loss 
in the weight of silk provided by the manufacturer, to be made good. 
Volumes might be added of my blunders from ignorance and inex- 
perience. But the very small profit on each dozen, and the quantity 
worked up covered all waste and loss, and enabled us to get on with- 
out debt. 

Perhaps it is well here to mention another great difficulty, which, 
in my efforts to overcome it, was productive of new blessings. We 
were sometimes overwhelmed with orders; not having capital in 
hand to lay in a stock of silk, we were often obliged to wait for the 
return of the buyer of the establishment for which we worked, from 
England. In these cases the delay of a day was severely felt by the 
workers. The manufacturers did not then understand the necessity 
of keeping hands employed, and judge what a blow it was to me we 
times whencalling for my order, to be told coolly that the buyer _— 
for thesilk to fali in price before laying in a stock. What was I to - 
I thought { might fai! back on shirt making, now that the — es 
gan to understand what organized labour might produce to —_— 
of profit, I proposed to get gentlemen’s shirt fronts or “ a 
made up. I was answered by the assertion that it could not be 7 
at all in Ireland—the articles could not be washed, and they shoulé 


be sent to Glasgow to be boxed! Buta little trouble gear 
these difficulties. The Sisters of Charity undertook to hav 
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washing done in their Magdalen Asylum, and after much trouble I 
prevailed on a poor woman, who earned a wretched subsistence 
by making bandboxs, to try her handon a flat box. ‘The prejudice 
against trying a new thing being got over, she set to work in earnest— 
took several apprentices to make what had hitherto been imported, for 
nets, fronts, and other fancy articles, and before long had opened & 
branch for her own tradein Limerick,and put by money in the Savings’ 
Bank. It is scarcely needful to say, that obstacles being thus removed, 
the export shirt trade commenced, and I went on all the more hopefully, 
knowing that the children’s bread was no longer altogether dependant 
on the failure’or partial interruption of one branch of trade. 

I will not add the history of polka jackets, netted mitts, and fine 
crotchet, all which branches of trade fullowed in succession. I shal] 
content myself with telling you, that one day while passing through a 
monster house, with my children carrying home the work, one of 
the young men asked me could I get him a Macassar made the same 
as a pattern he gave me. He could get, he thought, orders for such 
in England, We did so: and it will give you an idea of the rapid 
progress of the Industrial movement in the South, when I tell you 
that the same enterprising and intelligent buyer is now become a 
partner in the concern, and has the entire management of the 
Crotchet department.—In that department alone thirteen thousand 
pounds were paid last year! And remember, this was only one of 
the monster establishments, I could tell you of another of the same 
establishments, the head of which gave us every encouragement, and 
organized the reception of work from all parts of Ireland, having 
appointed travellers for that business alone. Many an hour has he 
passed discussing with me all the possible means of securing a mar- 
ket and employment for the Schools. I believe it is only common 
justice to mention the name of Mr. Fitzgibbon, late Mayor of Cork, 
and proprietor of the Queen’s Old Castle Company. Mr. Arnott, 
has also helped in every possible manner as proprietor and great ex- 
porter from Gork to America. He has likewise been always ready, 
with ample generosity, to assist with money every charitable enter- 
prise. But Mr. Fitzgibbon I believe to have been the real bene- 
factor to the Industrial Movement. He commenced many branches 
hitherto but faintly developed ; he gave what to him was more than 
money—his time and all his well-known energy. I cannot avoid 
making known what I alone had the opportunity of testing: for if it 
be true that I was mainly instrumental in developing the movement 
in the South, it is quite certain that I could not have succeeded but 
for the assistance and encouragement he gave me, at a time when it 
was all but gone, for want of extending the market. : 

But why lay such stress on the mere machinery of the business, 
when you ‘are most interested in its fruits ? Am I to begin a his- 
tory of ail the interesting cases which I met with, and of the good 
done by these Schools? Later, perhaps, such a chapter might be 
written with advantage, but it would be impossible to crush it into 
the limits of a letter. I must conclude with a few remarks on the 


subject of what you are 
period—the adaptation of an 


now hoping to find realized at no distant 
ledastrial Schools’ Bill for Ireland. I 
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address you as one who represents to my mind, that body of earnest 
thinkers and zealous workers, who devote their energies to the con- 
sideration of the means best fitted to improve the condition of the 
ignorant and innocent, as well as thoroughly to reform those who 
may be classed with the criminal and unfortunate. You have won 
the right of a hearing : and I speak boldly to you, knowing that if 
anything acquired by me, in the way of experience, may be of value 
to those interested in the cause, you will know how to adopt it, and 
make it useful to your fellow workers. I pray you by all the good 
you hope to see realised, to use your influence, and look well to the 
details and practical working out of your all important object. Let 
care be taken that this part be not given over to mere theorists. Of 
all other projects, one which combines trade with training, must not 
be lightly confided to hands, or heads, or even hearts, however clever, 
intelligent, and even trust-worthy, if not endued also with real ex- 
perience, acquired by voluntary working in favour of the poor. Let 
there be no place-giving, no experimental heads of departments, or 
money will be squandered, and disgust and disappointment excited in 
the minds of earnest and anxious well-wishers. Let the end be well 
considered before a commencement be made: for, believe me, if the 
system be not well arranged from the starting post, it will be very 
difficult to mend it once it is set in motion. Any failure would be 
fatal, throwing back the condition of education and Reformatories 
into hopeless and helpless decrepitude. If the Industrial part be 
well watched, the others will fall naturally into their right places. I 
give you a few hints out of many kept back. I feel too anxious, and 
know too many details, to trust my pen in its fullest exercise. 

{n the first place, as regards Reformatories :—You may learn al- 
ready how the business was only half prepared when arrangements 
had been neglected for organising Institutions into which the new 
reformed girls could be received, and in which they should be cer- 
tain to obtain means of support by honest work, until such a time as 
the influence of the Ladies Patronesses, supposed as a matter of 
course, to be connected with these Institutions, or the intercourse 
between similar establishments, in distant parts of the kingdom, 
should afford facilities for permanently settling them. 

The work of reformatories 1 might almost say (being an Irish 
women) should have begun by this important end; for all was liable 
tu be lost by having it in doubt what was to be done with your re- 
formed female. I have before expressed my opinion that Industrial 
Schools should have been first provided at any expense. Much 
trouble would have been saved. Imagine the resource which a poor 
reformed girl would find in an Industrial School! She would fall in 
imperceptibly with the rest—the children would never need to know 
where she came from—like any other friendless girl or real orphan 
she would come in to earn her bread—and with the rest would listen 
to the story read, or the instruction given by the kind lady tg 
Add to this the opportunity given her of gaining the affection of the 


children, forming new ties in the world, feeling at the same time . 
encourage 


Probably 


crushed spirit, and very often gentle nature, aided and 
by the atmosphere of home care and love all around her. 
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she would choose the family of one of the children to lodge with 
while attending the school, and thus be saved. You may remember 
that not long since I received into the little Industrial School I am 
now endeavouring to keep afloat, and which had then a laundry at- 
tached to it, no less than five reformatory girls. They eat, worked, 
slept in company with ten respectable girls who had never been 
tainted with crime; their secret was kept; they ranked with the 
rest; and now they are gone without having been once reproached 
with the past. Even now the care of the house is entrusted to a gir! 
who did not even pass through a Reformatory—she came straight to 
me from prison, and for the sake of her sister whom I took from 
Golden Bridge, and after some months provided with a most respect- 
able situation, I gave her shelter at once. She does odd jobs for 
some of the ladies interested in our struggling establishment: and 
although her situation in life is not just yet what might be called 
prosperous, she has at least a home, and enjoys a good character 
from the fact of belonging to St. Joseph's. 

As for the preservative class, the necessity of Industrial Schools 
for such is just as evident to any one who gives thought for a mo- 
ment to the subject. For a single example I go back to my Cork 
experience. My brother persuaded the Board of Poor Law Guar- 
dians, of which he was a member, to get an embroidery mistress into 
the Union School for a few months. When the children knew 
enough of the work I took out six at a-time, and kept them altogether 
in the Industrial School until I was sure they could earn their own 
support. I then let them look for their own lodging, and continued 
to give them work from the School. They got on so well, that they 
soon began to bring out of the terrible poorhouse their relations and 
friends. After some weeks one family of three girls brought out 
their mother and a cousin, and supported them. If you look into 
Mr. Maguire’s book, page 221, you will see that eighty girls were 
brought out of the Union through the operation of the Industrial 
Schools. I did not receive into St. ean i more than twenty externs, 
and twenty interns of that number. should have told you by the 
way, that I had established a home for orphan girls, in which they 
were supported in a great measure by their own earnings. The re- 
maining forty went to the Sisters of Mercy, and other Industrial 
Schools already in operation. 

Again, I wish to say a word with regard to the necessity of attach- 
ing a body of lady patronesses to every Industrial School. In every 
instance which has come under my notice, I have found great help 
given by this class when working in a friendly spirit with those more 
responsible for the management of the school. The lady visitors can 
carry out the plans of the managers, and perfect their work. They 
can follow the children to their homes, extending the salutary in- 
fluence of school training, and help to keep unbroken the sacredness 
of home ties, in cases where the growing independence of the child, 
and, perhaps, the unworthiness of the parent, might otherwise lead 
to disunion. They can occasionally give employment out of the 
usual school routine—can do immense good by visiting in time of 
sickness, and, above all, ean give incalculable aid by procuring situa- 
tions for girls sufficiently prepared to fill them. 
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Lastly, it is my firm conviction that, to carry out and make perfect 
a system of industrial training, the appointment of Lady Organisers 
is most essential. I say this, not alone on the principle that women 
can and cught to do woman's work—a principle at last begun to be 
fully recognised—but because I really do not see how otherwise tho 
work can be efficiently done, or the mutual and necessary connection 
of the various Industrial Schools be secured. There are innumerable 
details into which men cannot enter without neglect of other duties 
and a far greater number in which women are, by nature and educa- 
tion, best fitted to take part. Just think for a moment, in the case 
of Convent Schools, how much could be effected, and how easy all 
necessary arrangements could be made, by the nomination of ladies 
who would be received by the Sisters without the slightest misgivine 
of intrusion—who would bring to them the views and wishes of men 
of business and heads of establishments, and thus secure the secular 
aid so necessary for the business-like conduct of industrial education. 
You may tell me, perhaps, that it would not be easy to find many 
ladies whose prévious training and turn of thought would fit them 
for such a responsible duty ; but, while there are any found ready 
to commence, we may be sure that the demand will be met by a sup- 
ply; and, if those first charged are capable of fulfilling conscien- 
tiously their trust, there is nothing to prevent their training others 
to succeed them. We need not go out of Ireland for instances of 
what women can do in the way of organising, or seek farther for 
proofs of the ease and success with which they can fill very responsible 
positions. The appointment of Lady Organisers by the Board of 
Nationa! Education shows how much may be trusted to the tact and 
judgment of educated women; and one has only to observe the order, 
propriety, and, I may say, perfect arrangement of the Newgate Pri- 
son, in which the porter is the only male official, to recognise the 
influence of refined and conscientious women upon even the most 
miserable and degraded of their own sex. 

But it is really time to have done. Probably this somewhat inco- 
herent statement may not satisfy you ; and 1 am more than tempted 
to believe that you will hesitate before you ask a lady to write you a 
letter again. That there should be much irregularity in the mode of 
giving my views and opinions is not surprising, for I began to address 
you this evening, and have never taken pen off paper for a moment. 
Without, however, concluding that I would much improve in this 
instance by taking more time, I have only to hope that, as you have 
often heard me express similar sentiments, and know well to what it 
is I trust for the safety and well-being of the children of Ireland, you - 
will fully understand what, at your request, I have endeavoured to 
embody. 

With most earnest wishes for the happy completion of the work 
we have all so much at heart, 

I am, dear Sir, 


Yours very sincerely, EW 


Richmond, January 4th, 1858. 














CHARGE, 
DELIVERED TO THE GRAND JURY 


AT THE 


Lilary Sessions, held at Kilmainham, in January, 1858, 
BY THE CHAIRMAN, 


THOMAS O’HAGAN, ESQ. Q.C. 


MR. FOREMAN, AND GENTLEMEN OF THE GRAND JURY— 

I am happy to be enabled to congratulate you on the condi- 
tion of your County, as indicated by the calendar. ‘The cases 
are few and of a trivial character. Not one of them requires 
observation or instruction from me, and they will occupy you 
for a very brief period. 

I am happy, also, to observe, from returns eontained in an 
most judicious and able report of the Inspector-General of 
Prisons, Mr. C. Connellan, with a copy of which I have been 
favoared, that the average annual criminality of Dublin is small, 
in relation to the number of its inhabitants, and the oppor- 
tunities and temptations to breaches of the law which exist 
in a metropolitan county. And, small as it is, it is gradually 
diminishing. On the 2nd of November, 1804, the persons in 
custody at Kilmainham, numbered 178; on the second of 
November, 1855, they were 136: on the 2nd of November, 
1856, they were 128; and on the 2nd of November, 1857, 
they had been reduced to ]08. This is a very gratifying state 
of things, and very creditable to the Magistracy and the People. 

I trust that the improvement will continue and in- 
crease, fromthe progress of intelligence and the growth of 
habits of industry and order, combined with a firm and im- 
partial administration of justice. But, to the fulfilment of this 
hope, it is essential that these agencies should receive assistance 
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and not obstruction from our prison arrangements, and I regret 
to be obliged to say, that the county gaol is insufficient in 
accommodation, and most imperfect in construction. It does 
not afford the means of that essential classification, or separa- 
tion, without which it must fail to accomplish its most im- 
portant purposes. The untried adulisareall confined together :— 
the females are divided merely into two classes—one, of old offen- 
cers and vagrants, and the other, of women and girls of all con- 
ditions, ages, and degrees of guilt :—whilst the juvenile prisoners, 
tried and untried, are associated without any attempt at discri- 
mination. 

The result of imprisonment, in the absence of the sepa- 
‘ate system and without the completest classification, must 
necessarily be, that no-wholesome influence can be expected to 
operate on the unhappy persons who are brought into con- 
taminating contact. The place of punishment,—which society 
and its government are bound by every principle of justice, 
every sentiment of humanity, and every dictate of self-interest 
to make a place of reformation,—propagates the wicked- 
ness which it ought to extinguish, and becomes a nuisance to 
tle community it is designed to protect. 

The man who has stained a life of probity by one offence Is 
doomed tothe closest intercourse, for months or years, with 
hardened criminals, whose existence has been a continued 
outrage on divine and human laws, and whose delight it 1s 
to make him as base and abandoned as themselves. The 
young girl, tempted by occasion or driven by necessity to the 
commission of some petty theft, herds with the vilest_ of 
her sex, who are lost to shame and virtue. The little 
orphan, whose nature may be pure and good, tho 
has fallen into crime from the loss of honest parents oF the 


pressure of cruel want, is sent to a prison, which is to him merely 
aves a confirmed and 


ugh he 


a school of corruption, and which he le 


accomplished reprobate. 
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These are terrible mischiefs. The very statement of them is 
shocking to the moral sense and the common feeling of man- 
kind. Yet, they are inevitable, in every gaol which has not space 
and machinery for the classification or the separate moral train- 
ing ef its inmates. They are mischiefs which, not- 
withstanding their magnitude, may be easily avoided by 
a wise liberality and a moderate carefulness, on the part 
of those who have cast on them the grave responsi- 
bility of dealing with the criminal classes; and their con- 
tinuance in Ireland, at this period of advancing civilization 
and ripe experience, is disgraceful to the country. 

I have no reason to suppose, that, in the gaol of Kilmain- 
ham, the prisoners have not been cared for, according to the 
means and appliances supplied to the officials, with a proper 
regard to the fulfilment of their important duties; but it is 
plain, that those means and appliances have been grievously 
insufficient, and that discipline cannot possibly have been 
maintained, or evil communication prevented, or moral improve- 
ment promoted, as they ought to have been. The great majority 
of the gaols of Ireland are still extremely defective: but I believe 
that one of the worst is the gaol of its metropolitan county. 
I am, therefore, rejoiced to learn that the Grand Jury at the 
last Presenting Term, with a wise and humane regard at once 
to the interests of the prisoners and the community, adopted 
the following resolutions :— 

1. “That the Grand Jury is fully of opinion that an exten- 
sion and improvement of the county gaol is absolutely necessary 
in order to increase the separate accommodation.” e 

2. “That, it being desirable as a primary move to decide 
whetheror not the principleof the separate system be adopted in 
Kilmainham, it is therefore the opinion of this Jury that that 
system should be adopted with such modification as may be 


considered beneficial and in keeping with the principle pro- 
posed to be carried out.” 
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I take leave, most earnestly, to express my concurrence with 
the views of the Grand Jury, and to urge their recommenda- 
tionon the attention of therate payers. Anyone who hasobserved 
the working and results of the separate system in the few Irish 
prisons in which it has been carried out,.e.g. in the prison at 
Belfast, will appreciate the great advantages of which its 
adoption must be productive. It has, already, in some 
respects, been modified. Prisoners have been allowed to 
exercise in the presence of each other, and to meet together in masses 
for public worship. And, in so far as such changes may be made 
consistently with the great objects of the system—the avoid- 
ance of injurious intercourse and the evil example and demoral- 
ising influences which have prevailed in associated prisons—they 
are most desirable. But the principle should be maintained, as 
sound and salutary. 

I trust that, for the honor of their County and their own 
real advantage, the rate payers of Dublin wili entertain 
favourably and in a liberal spirit the proposal of the Grand 
Jury. They willso entertain it, I have no doubt, from a high 
sense of duty to the general community and to the unhappy 
criminals whose welfare, here and hereafter, may, for generations 
to come, be affected by their decision in the matter. And they 
will remember, in deliberating upon it, that their interest and 
their duty are identical, for every arrangement which tends to 
promote reformation and diminish crime, tends also, directiy 
and permanently, to the saving of expense, and the 
decrease of local and general taxation. Economy in the ad- 
ministration of the public funds is necessary and praise- 
worthy, but that economy which forbids the due and 
effective operation of penal jurisprudence in the detection and 
repression of guilt, defeats its own object, and, in the end, 
entails far greater expenditure than would, at first, have been 
necessary to check the progress of resistance to the laws. ‘The 
spoliation of property, the creation and maintenance of an or- 
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ganised criminal class, and the heavy cost of repeated convictions 
and imprisonments,—as numerous as they are unavailing to 
prevent relapse into immoral courses,—are amongst the penalties 
which society incurs, by neglecting to adopt the most efficient 
means for the prevention and punishment of offences. 

In the result, therefore, a large liberality, wisely exercised, 
under such circumstances as [ am now considering, will be the 
truest prudence: and a present outlay will be overpaid by 
lasting benefits. 

The contemplated changes will not involve a great advance 
of money. The Board of Superintendence have selected three 
plans from many furnished, in pursuance of advertisements, by 
competent architects, and of these I anxiously anticipate that 
one may be adopted by the rate payers and at once proceeded 
with. I have made these observations from a strong sense of 
the clear necessity of improvement in the gaol of Kilmainham ; 
with the belief, that wy office imposes upon me the duty of pro- 
moting it to the utmost of my power ; and in the hope that the 
expression of my opinion may tend in some degree to induce 
the making of it, promptly and efficiently. 

In connexion with the subject to which I have adverted, I 
think it right to allude to another of even more general 
importance. 

Three years ago, addressing another Grand Jury in another 
county, I endeavoured to invite attention to a matter which had 
not then been much considered in Ireland—the establishment 
of institutions for the reformation of Juvenile Offenders, All 
thoughtful men, who have been concerned in the administration 
of the criminal law, have been long impressed with the con- 
viction, that such institutions are essential for the prevention 
and repression of crime. They exhaust the sources from 


which it springs. 


The child is father to the man, 
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and the training of the young, who have only begun to err, in 
the principles of virtue, affords the best security against 
the increase of adult criminals, 

This truth has been widely recognised by other nations; and, 
for many years, it has been practically applied throughout the 
world, in numerous Reformatories, which have produced incal- 


culable public and individual blessings, wherever they have \ 


been put in action. France,—which for nearly half a century has 
legally recognised the distinction between the crime of the boy 
and the man,—led the way in thelabourof beneficence, promoting 
it, at once, by the earnest devotion of private persons and the 
liberal patronage of the State.—Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Hungary, and America have all pursued it with success; and 
England and Scotland are emulating their example. 

No experiment of our time has been more completely suc- 


cessful. No effort of Christian philanthropy, in any age, has 
been more blessed in its results. Whatever may be the diffi- 
culties of restoring adult convicts to the ways of virtue, —and 
we may fairly boast that Ireland is, at this moment, giving to 
the world the clearest proof that even they may be reformed, 
and the wisest lessons as to the means by which their reforma- 
tion may be accomplished,—it is thoroughly established, that the 
young offender needs only watchful care and judicious training 
to become permanently virtuous and benefit the community, to 
which, without them, he must have been a curse. 

In the great establishment,at Mettray, which has furnished a 
model for all such institutions, ninety per cent. of the children 
have actually been redeemed from vice. Some of them have 
risen to high places in the public service of France, and 
multitudes are scattered through her plains and cities, pursuing 
honorable industry, and discharging worthily every function of 
good citizens and Christian men. In Belgium, I found the 
operation of such schools so admirable, that the community, 
which at first felt a natural prejudice against their inmates, 
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selves to supply the want, as criminals of every class must here- 
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and declined to give employment to children once degraded by 
crime, now recognises them as capable of working a perfect 
moral change. Masters and mistresses compete for the service 
of the boys and girls whom they educate, and the demand is 
permanently greater than the supply. In England, similar 
effects have been largely produced, and are becoming daily still 
more developed and satisfactory. And whilst all this is achieved 
with signal advantage to the peace and order of society, that 
advantage is attained with an actual pecuniary gain. It is 
ascertained, that the reformation of the criminal child costs 

less than his punishment. His maintenance in the gaol is 

more expensive than his maintenance in the Reformatory. He 

passes from the one, only to return to it again and again— 

growing in wickedness as he grows in years, a perpetual bur- 

tlien to the public :—he passes from the other, a self depen- 

dent, self-supporting citizen. He passes from the one, to spend 
his wretched life in spoiling the property of his honest neigh- 
bours :—he passes from the other, to aid in increasing it by 
his industry and advance the common weal. 

This is not the place or the time to offer detailed proofs of 
my assertions ; but they are established by a clear induction of 
indisputable facts, and I might urge others of equal foree on 
your attention, if I desired to trespass long upon if. It 
is not very creditable to Ireland that we should have delayed, 
so long, the commencement of so good a work. We 
need it as much as any other country; and we have pecu- 
liar facilities for carrying it out effectively, in our freedom, 
to a great extent, from the hardened, hereditary vice which 
exists in more prosperous lands, and in the plastic nature of 
our people, their grateful appreciation of kindly treatment, 
and their susceptibility to the restraining and exalting i- 


fluences of religion. 
It is especially necessary, at present, that we should exert our- 
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afier be permanently retained amongst us; and we have the 
strongest interest in endeavouring to accomplish, by preventive 
efforts for their amendment—whilst they are still young and 
capable of receiving good. impressions—that diminution of 
their number which can no longer be effected by their removal 
to penal colonies, if they become confirmed in vice. 

I have observed, with great satisfaction, that the public 
mind has, at last, been awakened, in some measure, to the 
necessity of planting amongst us Reformatory Schools. The 
people of the county and city of Cork have begun the under- 
taking for themselves with an energy, earnestness and munifi- 
eent liberality, which do them the highest honor. I trust that 
other Irish communities will be roused to a generous imitation 
of their example, and that the metropolitan county and city 
will take the place which becomes them in this movement of 
charity and mercy. 

For the efiectual working of Juvenile Reformatories—to au- 
thorise the detention of their inmates, and afford assistance to 
the voluntary endeavours of private persons,—the intervention 
of Parliament is necessary. Accordingly, there has already 
been legislation for England and Scotland: and I observe 
that immediate legislation is promised for Ireland, also. I 
trust that it will be carefally considered and shaped to 
meet our peculiar circumstances and supply our peculiar wants. 
It onght not to follow, servilely, the model of the English act, 
although that act affirms excellent principles and establishes judi- 
cious arrangements. I hold it a grave question, whether Insh 
Reformatories should be altogether formed at the expense and 
conducted under the control of government, or originated and 
managed by individuals, singly or in combination, with the 
help which government is plainly bound, as, I believe, it is very 
willing, to afford them ? But, assuming that the English pre- 
cedent will be adopted, and that these institutions must be 
created amongst us by local benevolence,— and public feeling 1s 
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favourable to that course of policy,—I think there are some con- 
siderations worthy the attention of those who may be charged ~ 
with the responsibility of introducing any measure for the 
regulation of them. } | 

In connexion with the remarks I have made to you, as to the 
importance of ciassifying prisoners or submitting them to the 
discipline of the separate system, and the want of machinery 
for that purpose in our Irish gaols, I observe that the provision 
of the English act which requires the reformatory process to 
commence by an ordinary incarceration of the young offender 
for fourteen days should receive, at least, most serious mo- 
dification before it be applied to Ireland—The contami- 
nating intercourse which I have lamented unavoidably pre- 
vails in the great majority of our prisons. In very few of 
them has complete separation been effected : in a few more, 
imperfect separation is possible, but the far greater number are 
without the means of preventing evil example and association. 
This is the statement of the Inspectors-General :— 


“Of the forty two gaols, under our supervision, it appears 
that there are only four, in which ‘ complete separation’ is 
enforced—viz., those of the counties Antrim, Armagh, 
Kilkenny, and Louth. 

‘ Partial separation,’ is carried out in seven—viz., those of 
Carlow, Richmond Bridewell in the County of Dublin, King’s 
County, Limerick County, Queen’s County, Roscommon, and 
Westmeath ; but a reference to the column in which it is re- 
corded will show to what a small minority of the inmates it is 
extended. We would further observe that this category, as 
well as that of ‘ approximative separation,’ is found to co- 
exist with a very imperfect observance of the classification pre- 
scribed by the Prisons’ Act ; no less than thirty gaols being 
defective in this particular with regard to either males or females, 
but especially as to the latter, although prisoners of this sex 
are peculiarly susceptible of the evils derived from almost un- 
restricted intercourse. 
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‘In four of our gaols no school exists, and in only three 
are regularly trained schoolmistresses appointed, while in no 
less than ¢wenty, or nearly one-half of the whole number, the 
duty of teaching the male _ prisoners is abandoned to turnkeys, 
who are selected without consideration of their aptitude for 
tuition.” 

In such a state of things, any imprisonment must generally 
tend to demoralise a child; and the arrangement is surely 
absurd and mischievous, which compels a course of reforma- 
tion to be begun by a briefer course of preliminary corruption. 
If it be necessary, as it may often be, to subject the young 
offender to penal confinement, in the first instance, he should 
endure it, not in an associated prison, such as the Inspectors- 
General describe, without machinery for moral or mental 
training, but in a prison conducted on the separate system, in 
which he will be protected from bad companionship and put in 
the way of well-doing. This may easily be accomplished. As 
many cellular establishments as may be necessary, with qualified 
managers, can be devoted to the reception of the young, who 
may be drafted thence to Reformatories on the expiration of their 
periods of punishment, at least without injury to any ¢a- 
pacities for good which belong to them. Such a provision, 
or some provision of the kind, should, certainly, be made by 
any [rish measure dealing with this question, which may recog- 
nise the necessity of preliminary penal infliction. 

Again,—regard being bad to the total want of Reformatory 
Institutions amongst us, the difficulties which may be en- 
countered in supplying them, if they are to be worked, 
as in England, by voluntary effort, and the recognized necessity 
of beginning them, in general, on a small scale in order to their 
ultimate and permanent success,—I think that the jurisdiction 
to be created by an Irish Act, should be exercised, at least in 
the first instance, only by the Judges of Assize, and the 
Magistrates assembled at Quarter Sessions, in the graver cases 
with which they are there empowered to deal, and in relation to 
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offenders of tender years—not exceeding perhaps, the age of fours 
teen. All the available machinery for the reformation of the 
young, will, probably, for a considerable time, be inadequate 
even to supply the means for the efficient exercise of such a 
jurisdiction, and the extension of it, at present, would produce 
inconvenience and embarrassment, in many ways. 

The force of this observation will be more apparent, when 
we remember the poverty which still prevails in Ireland, and the 
risk we may encounter of finding boys and girls disposed to 
prefer the Reformatory to the Workhouse, and parents and poor 
law officials inclined torelieve themselves of the burthen of chil- 
dren, by transferring them to institutionsin which they will receive 
care, maintenance and instruction. The experience of other 
countries proves that the risk is to be dreaded; and we must be- 
ware lest such illegitimate use be made of these institutions, to 
the defeat of their real purpose. The principle of Parental 
Responsibility adopted by the English act,—which compels the 
father to support his son, according to his means, and so to re- 
lieve the public from the expense created by his own neglect of duty 
to his offspring,—tends to prevent such a mischief, wherever itcan 
be enforced. That'principle is sound, and must not be abandoned. 
But it should be perfectly understood, that, in the vast majority 
of cases, it cannot be practically applied in Ireland. Few, in. 
deed, of the fathers or mothers of our juvenile offenders could 
be obliged to contribute auything to their support ; and we are 
thus deprived of an important safe-guard, against the over- 
crowding of Reformatories by persons whom they onght not 
to receive. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the jurisdiction of our 
criminal tribunals, in this regard, shauld be confined within the 
limitsand exercised under the conditions to which I have adverted, 

In additionto these considerations, another will, I trust, be 
kept in view by the framers of any bill which may be introduced. 
For the reformation of criminal chilcren, the influence of Reli- 
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gion, brought to bear with unbroken power on each individual 
mind and heart, is absolutely indispensable. And experience 
has proved that it cannot be so exerted successfully, as to such 
children, in institutions receiving inmates of different creeds, 
This is the universal conviction of all who have had to do with 
the management of Reformatories in the various countries of 
Kurope. I have visited very many of them : [ have interrogated 
the wisest and best of their directors ; and I believe that a per- 
fect identity of sentiment, on this subject, prevails between the 
chiefs of the establishments at Red Hill and at Hammersmith, 
at Mettray and at Saint Foix, at Langdorf and at Ruysselade— 
between the Catholic Sisters of Charity and the Protestant 
Deaconesses of Prussia, Switzerland and France. Everywhere,the 
holy work of reformation is wrought, if wrought at all, by the 
devotion-of men and women who give their hearts to it, ga- 
thering together the children entrusted to their care in 
little circles—creating amongst them, as far as may be possible, 
the humanizing relations which family and home establish for 
their happier brethren,—and striving, according to the indi- 
_ vidual character of each, to discipline him in morality and indus- 
try. And all who have been so engaged in toiling for the 
redemption of these little ones, combine to affirm, that 
the divine agency of Religion, undisturbed by controversy or 
the possibility of conflicts of opinion—pervading and purifying 
the habitual thoughts and the daily life,—is essential to the 
success of their noble mission. Therefore, with a wise regard to 
the teachings of experience, the circumstances of our position, 
and the constitution of our humanity itself, it behoves us to take 
care, that the principle to which I have adverted be frankly 
accepted and honestly enforced by any measure designed 
for the moral reform of the young criminals of Ireland. And 
this principle we should all, of every denomination, unite to 
assert, in no narrow spirit of sectarianism, but with a true regard 
to the real interests of society, and the temporal and eternal 
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well-being of the perishing creatures whom we desire to save. 
It is well understood in other countries, and its practical adop- 
tion produces no inconvenience. At Mettray, all the colonists 
are Roman Catholics; yet the President of the colony, 
the good Comte de Gasparin, is a Protestant. The Protestant 
criminal children of France have a separate colony at Saint 
Foix, near Bourdeaux, conducted admirably by M. le Pasteur 
Martin, a worthy colaborer of the great Catholic founder of 
Mettray—M. de Metz—who abandoned a high judicial position 
to spend himself in the service of the orphan and the outcast,— 
enriching the State with useful citizens and winning 
many souls to Heaven. There is no feeling of antagonism, of 
any kind, between those admirable institutions. Each works 
apart, for its own people, with its own peculiar influences 
and in its own appointed sphere—and their separate action 
produces the highest benefits to the general community. 
There can be no good reason, why similar institutions in Ireland 
may not be fruitful in similar results—and this, without any 
disturbance of the action of the National system of Edu- 
cation, dealing with the untainted children of the poor, 
who reside in the homes of their parents, and are very different, 
in their position and necessities, from the proper subjects of 
reformatory discipline. 

I have taken advantage of the time and opportunity afforded 
by the lightness of your duties, to submit to you, and 
through you, to the county, these observatiuns on a matter 
which seems to me of much public moment, and has often 
given anxious engagement to my mind. I thank you for the 
attention you have bestowed upon them, and I trust they may 


not be without result. 
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At Hilary Sessions, held at Kilmainham, on the 4th 
January, 1858, the following Resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted by the assembled Magistrates :— 


SIR EDWARD KENNEDY, Bant., in the Chair. 


Moved by Alexander Parker, Esq., J.P.: seconded by J. Lentaigne, 
Esq., J.P. :— 

RESOLVED—That the warm thanks of the Magistrates of the 
County are due and hereby tendered to our respected Chairman, 
Thomas O’Hagan, Esq., Q.C., for his admirable Address on the subject 
of the enlargement of the Gaol, with a view to the classification of 
Prisoners, and the establishment of Juvenile Reformatories, and that he 
be requested to permit it to be published and cireulated. 


Moved by G. Godfrey Place, Esq., J.P. 3; seconded by Frederick 
Stokes, Esq., J.P.:— 

RESOLVED—That the Secretary of the Grand Jury be requested to 
have 500 copies printed, and to have these Resolutions inserted in the 
Papers. 


(Signed) 


Cc. E. KENNEDY, Barrt., J.P., CHarrMan. 
E. WARDE DREWE, Cot., J.P. 
ALEXANDER PARKER, J.P. 
JOHN LENTAIGNE, J.P. 
THOMAS DRURY, J.P. 

ROBERT CHAMBERS, J.P. 

J. M. BURKE, J.P. 

FREDERICK STOKES, J.P. 
WILLIAM FLOOD, J.P. 

J. W. MACKAY, J.P. 

GEORGE GODFREY PLACE, J.P. 





The following Resolution was adopted by the Grand Jury : 


RESOLVED—That the Quarter Sessions Grand Jury of the County 
of Dublin, assembled on the 4th day of January, 1858, in the Court 


House at Kilmainham— 
Having heard the very able Address of the Chairman, (Thomas 


O'Hagan, Fsq., Q.C.) are unanimously of opinion, that that Address be 
printed and circulated throughout the County of Dublin. 


For self and fellow Jurors, 
EDMOND LAWLESS, 
ForREMAN. 
Grand Jury Room, 
4th January, 1858. 














A more full and complete exposition of the true principles 
upon which a Reformatory School Bill for Ireland should be 
framed, than that so very eloquently declared by Mr. O’ Hagan, 
it would be impossible to discover. More than three years ago 
he addressed his Grand Jury at Longford, of which county he 
was then the Chairman, in very nearly the same terms; but as 
the public mind had not, at that time, been directed to a consi- 
deration of the subject, no result followed. Now, however, 
matters are very much changed, and in the following Charge, 
delivered by Mr. Sergeant Berwick to his Grand Jury at Cork, 
we are happy to discover that a perfect unanimity of sentiment 
and opinion exists between him and Mr. O'Hagan. 

Mr. Sergeant Berwick has been for many years a strenuous 
advocate of Reformatory training in Ireland, and much valuable 
information is contained in his evidence, given before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, on Criminal and Destitute 


Juveniles. 
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THE FOLLOWING IS THE ADDRESS ‘ 
DELIVERED BY MR. SERGEANT BERWICK 


BEFORE THE COUNTY GRAND JURY AT CORK. 


Comprising Wm. Warren, Esq., Foreman, and Lucas 
Babington, Newenham Delacour, Richard Harns, Clayton 
Love, Thomas Warren, Henry Hall, Francis Tindesay, Frederick 
Lyons, J. P. Maynard, W. P. Robinson, Daniel L. Sandiford, 
Edward Casey, Joseph England, William Hayes, John P, 
Charleton, Hatton R. Conron, John Danckert, W. Roberts, R. 
Martin, Knockmore ; Andrew Savage, W. Perrott, Wm. 


Connell, Esquires. 


Gentlemen—The calendar that is before me contains but 
sixteen cases for trial—one of which is entered a second time— 
so that in poiut of fact, there are but fifteen cases ; four of these 
are for common assault, and therefore [ may say to you that at 
is a gratifying circumstance at the end of three months, having 
gone through the winter, (which is the most critical period of 
the year) that your large district aflords but nine cases even for 
investigation. I have also to tell you that I lave received a 
return this day to show that this state of things is general 
through the county. There are but 201 persons now in gaol for 
this large county, which is equal to six other counties of Ire- 
land, of whom nine are for revenue and muitary oflences, 
seventy summary convictions by the magistrates at Petty Ses- 
sion, and, therefore, there remain but 122 now in custody for 
trial, or who are suffering punishment for the past, Gen- 
tlemen, I have not only to congratulate you on the state of the 
calendar, but to tell you there is not a case on the book that 
requires a single observationfrom myself. You will dispose of your 
business in a very short time and enable me to discharge you in 
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an hour or two. Before we separate, however, I wish to bring 
once inore before you, and through you before the public atten- 
tion, the subject of our reformatory for young criminals on 
which I have more than once already addressed you, and on 
which the co-operation and aid of those interested in its 
successful establishment in this county is now immediately and 
especially required. 

[ do not intend to occupy a moment of your time by repeat- 
ing any of the observations heretofore used by me to enlist 
public attention and sympathy in that cause. You are all aware 
that a society of zealous and devoted men has undertaken to 
conduct a Juvenile Reformatory for the criminals of this county 
and city, and that a number of benevolent individuals among 
you have proved their interest in the subject by the munificence of 
their subscriptions for its establishment. The noble manner in 
which the appeal to the reason and good feeling of the people 
of your county and city has been responded to calls for, as it 
deserves, the highest praise. It has placed this county in the 
proud position of being the first in Ireland to give practical 
proof of its sincerity in and devotion to the cause of criminal 
reformation, and to exhibit a determination that Ireland shall 
no longer be behind the other countries of Europe in such a work 
of religion and charity. Your example has already called forth 
a similar spirit in the county of Dublin, where 1 see that its 
excellent chairman has successfully called upon that county to 
imitate the example set by the county of Cork. Our Reforma- 
tory is, however, at present purely voluntary, dependent wholly on 
the private exertions and limited resources of its benevolent 
and zealous founders. To give full efficacy and extended opera- 
tion to our exertions, it is essentially necessary to obtain the 
sanction and aid of the Legislature. Let it not be supposed 
that I mean to say that, even with our limited powers, we might 
not and will not be able to do much good, but the complete 
development and success of our object can only be achieved 
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by the increased powers, and pecuniary aid to be obtained by an 
act of Parliament. In Kngland and Scotland the reformatory 
system has, for some years past, been fostered and developed 
by the aid of acts of Parliament suited tothe peculiar circumstan- 
ces of each country. ‘I'wo years ago, an abortive attempt was made 
to pass an act for Ireland. —_—It was considered by some to be 
objectionable, and the want of union caused thereby produced 
its defeat. I believe that the government is honestly anxious 
to grant such a measure as the Irish members shall unite in 
thinking suited to our wants and wishes. It was with the view 
of producing unanimity on the subject that I have so urgently 
pressed on this county to take the initiative by the establishment 
of a voluntary institution on the principles approved of, and 
sanctioned by, the good and wise of all parties, which might 
then be referred to as the pattern of what was considered best 
suited to the wants and wishes of this country, and which thus 
might form a basis for the united action of our friends in Par- 
liament. I hope and believe that the principles on which our 
Reformatory is established, have secured the approbation of all 
good and temperate men of all classes and creeds. 

‘To shew you the necessity for legislative assistance, I may 
tell you that until an act of parliament for Ireland be ob- 
tained, the only criminals that can be admitted within our Re- 
formatory, are such of those sentenced to penal servitude, as 
the Secretary of State may choose to entrust to our care; and 
such other criminals as may be inclined by voluntary arrange- 
ment, sanctioned by the magistrates, to adopt the Reformatory 
in place of being consigned to gaol. For the former class alone 
can we receive any assistance from the state. ‘The latter must 
be sustained wholly from our own resources, and these can 
never be expected to go through a satisfactory probationary 
training, inasmuch as their stay within the walls of our Refor- 
matory, will be too mach dependent on their own inclination. 
It is, therefore, our duty to make a great exertion to place this 
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country at once on the footing of England and Sc otland, by 
procuring, in the next session of Parliament, the powers and 
aid of a reformatory act. With this view I have, through the 
assistance of the most enthusiastic and_ talented advocate 
in Ireland of the reformatory system, my friend, Mr. 
Patrick Joseph Murray, who has long devoted his time, talents, 
and fortune to the cause, a draft bill ready prepared, to be laid 
before Parliament, which appears to embody the principles, and 
to be free from the objections of the advocates of reformatories 
in Ireland. I have also had the great pleasure and benefit of 
a correspondence on the subject with the member for Clonmel, 
Mr. Bagwell, who is thoroughly devoted to, and determined to 
take an active part in, what he truly calls “this holy cause.” 
I believe there is not any one of the members whom this county 
and its boroughs send to Parliament, who will not, if they be- 
lieve we are ourselves marti aid us by their voice and vote. 
To remove : ion, the proposed bill has been 
prepared on the sak al di in most _ in the very words of 
ish law in its = 1 amended state. ‘There are but 
which the Engl m ies! ian been departed from, 
i these points have been adopted, because 

the present state of Ireland, to be essential to 
success of the experiment. 
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| be sent to any Reformatory, which shail not be un- 


der the management of the members of the peculiar creed to 
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’ That is to say, Protestants to an es- 


tablishment conducted by Protestants,and Roman Catholics toone 
On this subject I have had 


which the criminal belongs.’ 


conducted by Roman Cathohes. 
communication with enlightened philanthropists—both Protes- 


tants and Roman Catholics—and all agree im thinking this 


principle to be essential to success, and that an attempt to unite 
the two ereeds in one Reformatory would ensure failure, 
par- 


even if a measure to that effect could be carried through 
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liament, It is to be ever borne in mind, that it is not by secu. 
lar or industrial education alone that we hope to achieve success 
in reforming the hardened hearts of criminals, and leading, 
from the paths of vice to those of virtue, the untutored minds 
of the poor outcasts of society, who have never had the pre- 
cept and example of a virtuous father, or the training of a 
christian mother. It is only by placing them in daily and 
hourly communication with those whose zeal for religion and 
devotion to God have led them to consecrate their lives to 
his service, and to work upon the conscience of the criminal 
by instilling into his mind the doctrines of religion. Now, 
manysuch may be found bothinthe Protestant and Roman Catho- 
lic Churches of Ireland, but no one can doubt that any attempt 
to unite them in the religious training of the inmates of a re- 
formatory, would ensure failure by making the reformatory the 


arena for polemical controversy. Lt must be recollected that 


the object of a reformatory is not to convert the criminals to 
any particular form of religious worship, but simply to make 
them good members of society, honest, moral, industrious, and 
well-conducied, and no cone can doubt that this can be best 
effected by leaving each to the training of members of that 
particular creed to which he professes to belong. 

The second distinction between the English law and that 
proposed for Ireland is, the limiting for the present the power 
to commit to Reformatory schools to the Courts of Assize and 
Quarter Sessions. Experience has proved that success in such 
institutions depends mainly on commencing with limited num- 
bers, and a judicious selection of the inmates or colonists. 
And it has been considered, bearing in mind the conflicting 
views entertained on this subject, that if at first the power of 
committing to Reformatories were given to magistrates at 
Petty Sessions for every offence cognizable before that court, 
presided over by a single magistrate, frequently changing from 
day to day, subject to the eaprice of each individual, in remote 
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parts of the country, where no adequate information could be 
obtained, or fixed principle pursued, open to the solicitation of 
bad or careless parents, and the temptation offered to Poor Law 
officials to get rid of local burthens, the number of committals 
made, and the want of uniformity in the selection, might 
seriously embarrass the proper working of the experiment. 
Hereafter, when the system has been tried and found successful, 
the power of committal may be extended to a wider circle, but 
for the present the measure is cleared from every ground of 
opposition, and the friends of the system will be combined in 
its support by limiting it to courts acting on some fixed prin- 
ciple, capable of receiving more full information and free from 
the suspicion of any local or sinister influence. In all other 
respects the proposed measure is substantially in conformity 
with the law as now administered in England. 

I have thought it right to call attention to this subject here, 
the only place from which I can legitimately press it on the 
consideration of the public. Itis a matter in which we are 
all deeply interested. In this court of criminal justice you and 
I are assembled here to administer the law for the repression of 
crime; we have hitherto tried to do so by punishment of the 
criminal when the offence has been committed. Experience 
has taught us how inadequate is the cure, so long as the mind 
of the criminal remains unconverted. If we can attain our 
object by the reformation of the young mind, when just 
entering on the career of crime, and thus cut off the 
source of crime, we shall have done a nobler work, and 
proved what has been often said, that prevention is better than 
cure. We can all lend a hand in our own particular sphere to 
attain this end. ‘The task we have undertaken is no ignoble 
or easy work. Like all the great and real businesses of life it 
will be attended with labour, with difficulties and discourage- 
ment, and can only be effected by the union of zeal, prudence 
and perseverance. But, unlike the ordinary pursuits and ob- 
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jects of this world, and of time, in which both success and fuil- 
ure are fleeting and unimportant, success in tlris work, if only 
attended with the reformation of one sinner that repenteth, will, 
we are told, be watched with interest and hailed with joy even 
by the Hosts of Heaven, while failure will be accompanied with 
the bitter reflection, that we have fallen short inthe service and 
in the work of God. 


Subjoined is the Resolution of the Cork Sessions Grand J ury 


on the Reformatory :— 


The Grand Jury assembled at the Quarter Sessions held in Cork, on 
the 11th day of January, 1858, have heard with much pleasure the 
address of Sergeant Berwick, Assistant Barrister for the District, 
in reference to Juvenile Criminal Reformation. They quite agree 
with his views on the subject, and they respectfully request of him 
to use his influence with Government in obtaining an Act of Parlia- 
ment for Ireland, authorizing the Judges of Assize and Assistant 
Barristers to send juvenile offenders, convicted of crime, to Refor- 
matories established for the benevolent and valuable purpose, 
thereby placing them under such religious and moral training as 
would induce them to abandon crime and become useful members of 
society. It is quite manifest, committals to Gaol have an opposite 
tendency, and that young criminals are there brought in contact 
with old offenders hardened in crime. With a view of practically 


working such institutions in a country where parties differ on religious 
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subjects, it is essential that Reformatories for Roman Catholic 
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should be separate and distinct from those established for Protestant 


criminals, as it would not be reasonable to compel either party to 


submit to religious instruction contrary to their convictions, 


For Self and Fellows, 


W. B. Warren, Foreman. 


Grand Jury Room, Cork, 11th Jan., 1858, 
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QUARTERLY RECORD OF THE PROGRESS OF RB. 
FORMATORY AND RAGGED SCHOOLS, AND OF 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


In oar last Record we stated, with feelings of the deepest 
satisfaction, that at length [reland is about to establish a Re- 
formatory supported by voluntary aid, and managed by free 
agency. As might be expected, this Reformatory is a Catho- 
lic one, the vast majority of our criminals coming from that 
religion, owing to the fact, that the vast majority of our 
population are of the Catholic Faith. 

The Reformatory will be under the patronage of the Society 
of Saint Vincent de Paul, and will be managed by the Brothers 
of the Presentation, or in plainer terms the Christian Brothers, 
some of whom, appointed to the Reformatory, have been sent 
for instruction in the peculiar, and by no means easy manage- 
ment of young criminals, to Mount St. Bernard’s and the 
Hammersinith Reformatories. 

Ve beg attention to the following documents, and also to 
our paper in the present number entitled —Reformatory Schools 
Jor Dublin. : 


Prospectus of a Reformatory, or Home Agricultural Colony, for 
Juvenile Criminals for the County and City of Cork. 


For several years such an Institution has been contemplated in 
Cork. It has been advocated by the press, recommended to Parlia- 
ment, urged from the Bench, agitated by the zealous, and desired 
by the benevolent of all parties. The want of it has prodaced much 
of what is most offensive in our streets, and most degraded in our 
criminal calendar. To be without any such Institution in our great 
city and county, is, ina financial point of view, a mistake— ina 
charitable point of view, a crying evil—and in a moral pyint of view, 
a serious responsibility. 

What has been so long talked of and so much needed is about to 
be done. A Reformatory is at length to be established in Cork. 

A few facts taken from the criminal statistics of our city and 
county for the year just elapsed will best illustrate both the charac- 
ter of the Institution and the need of it. In considering these facts 
it will be borne in mind that they are not rhetorical exaggerations 
but plain and measured statements, which those who choose can test ; 
that they occurred not long ago, but are happening now; and that 
they relate not to strangers in foreign lands, but to the hapless little 
ones of our own community, at our own doors, for whom we are, In 
the order of Providence, and in the order of society, to the full 


amount of our abilities, accountable. 
From the Ist of September, 1856, to the Ist of Scptember, 1857, 
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no fewer than one hundred and seventy-eight children of both sexes 
under the age of sixteen years, were committed to the Gaol of the 
city of Cork, Their punishment proved so ineffectual, that ninety 
or roore than half the entire number, were re-comiitted.* Some 
were re-committed eight times, some nine, ten, thirteen, fourteen, 
twenty and thirty times; and one, not ill-looking lad, forty two 
times. ‘The daily average number of children in this Gaol, even up. 
der its present excellent management, is about fourteen. Of these, 
some are what the police, with asad quaintness, call * old offenders” 
—‘old” enough in vice, indeed, but very young in years—hardened, 
sturdy, lost—the “ Arabs of the city”"—their hands literally against 
everybody, everybody’s hand against them—with fingers nimble jin 
larceny, with backs scarred by the lash, with strange, weird little 
faces, in which the smile of childhood mingles with the scowl of de. 
pravity, with minds in which only one learning has been stored 
—hew to thieve. But the greater part of them belong to quite 
another class. ‘Technically, these are criminals—in reality they are 
not so, or can scarcely be so called. They are orphans, or children 
of drunken parents who neglected them, or of bad parents who 
taught them to beg and steal, as we were taught to pray and reads 
or of parents whose union was sin; and whose offspring are their 
curse and ignominy.t Victims of bad example, or ill-culture—not 
knowing right from wrong, or only half knowing it—committed for 
offences, which, in them at least, were venial crimes, or for vagrancy 
or begging, which, however proper to repress, cannot be considered 
crimes at all—these children need, not to be punished, but simply to 
be taught. They are objects of pity, not of vengeance, They are 
victims to be rescued, patients to be cured. And of all conceivable 
places, a common Gaol, however wel! conducted, is for them the 
most inappropriate and the most destructive. ft 

In the county prison the juvenile calendar (as might be expected, 
in the one great depot of crime, for a territory larger than some con- 
tinental principalities) is as heavy as in the city. From the Ist of 
September, 1856, to the Ist of September, 1857, one hundred and 
eighty-four children were committed. Of these, fifty-six were re- 
committed. Seventy-six were committed for felony, fifty-six for 
misdemeanors, and not less than fifty-two for simple vagrancy or 
begging. The most remarkable thing is, that they are generally 





* All these re-committals were not, however, in the same year. 
This observation applies also to the re-committals to the County 
Gaol. 

+ Mr. Clay, of Preston, shows, by statistics, that seventy-five per 
cent of juvenile crime may be directly traced to bad parents. 

t It is scarcely necessary to observe that no imputation whatever 
is intended on the managers of our gaols. On the contrary, both are 


mere places of punishment, admirably conducted. In both, the 


efforts of classification and industrial employment 
praise. ‘To the governors of both Institutions the promoters 
present undertaking are indebted for valuable co-operation. 
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country children, brought from a distance of sometimes eighty, or 
even a hundred miles. Some, when their period of imprisonment is 
over, and their prison asso iations confirmed, are let loose on our 
city streets, without a friend save these they have made inside, or a 
shilling but what these ** friends” can teach them to get by theft, or 
earn by prostitution. Mr. Serjeant Berwick, the learned and hu- 
mane Assistant-Barrister of the East Riding, by whom attention has 
been for years impressively called to this matter, gives some touch. 
ing instances of this in his evidence before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on criminal and destitute children of 1853. A girl was sent 
to Cork Gaol from a distance of nearly one hundred miles for a 
month’s imprisonment. Her, offence was “ malicious injury to a tur- 
nip field,” which turned out to have been the eating a turnip pulled 
ina Workhouse garden. On her discharge from the Gaol in Cork, 
she begged for food in the streets. Not getting it she broke windows 
that she might not starve. She was again committed to Gaol. On 
her liberation she fell away utterly, and became a prostitute, ‘1 
have frequently,” says this good magistrate, * tried children for 
serious offenees who were so small that the turnkeys in the dock were 
obliged to hold them up in order that I might see them; and in no 
case have I not found that the child was brought to that state of 
crime by committal for a month for begging in the society of ex- 
perienced juvenile offenders. 1 tried one child last October for two 
distinet cases of housebreaking. I was obliged to have the child 
lifted up that I might see him. It turned out that he had been 
taken up in the far part of the West Riding for begging, sent for a 
month to Gaol, and came out an experienced housebreaker.” (Par- 
liamentary Report on Criminal and Destitute Children, 1853, p. 342.) 
Mr. Berwick relates some other striking cases in which, with be- 
nevolent ingenuity, he had traced the career of such outcasts ; but 
it is not necessary to enter into them. It does not need even ex- 
perience to tell what will become of a boy or girl fresh from prison, 
ranging uncontrolled, unfriended, and untaught through our streets. 
It is of these that our adult criminal population is, to a great extent 
created; for comparatively few become criminals in mature life. 
These children are, in fact, the matériel of our public criminality— 
the plastic prepared, well-adapted stuff with which society supplies 
the Devil, to be manufactured into all shapes of shame and villany. 
The girls, in many instances, are ruined, and become in‘ their turn, 
causes of ruin to others. Corrupted and corrupting, sinning and 
luring, these whom a little care at the right time might have made the 
innocent and happy mothers of humble homes, become the plagues 
society. The boys scarely fare better. They cannot spend a week . 
this idle, friendless, town-roving life without, as an acute writer ine 
serves, “ forming dangerous associations, or being entrapped by a 
veteran rogue who, conscious of his own notoriety, eagerly enlists, 
with affected kindness or exaggerated menace, an unknown instru. 
ment for his purposz. Children too, aceomplish petty mea ith 
ease and with frequent impunity; they pass unnoticed by the busy, 
or if detected, are treated with indulgence. Success ee eim- 
boldens ; they become proud of their skill, form combinations 
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amongst themselves, and grow ambitious to surpass each other in 
their daily contributions to the hoard of a common guide and pre- 
tended benefactor.” And so these hapless ones vo on, in a true 
‘‘rogue’s progress,” giving employment to our detectives, police, 
prosecutors, justices, juries, magistrates, and gaolers, until at leneth, 
perhaps, some foul felony detected, we take our protégé and support, 
that we may punish him for years or for life ; and thus society has 
doue its best and its worst (and paid vast sums for the doing of it*) 
to the poor little half-instructed and almost innocent child, whom it 
once caught stealing a turnip, or begging a potato. 

Such is the actual state of things as it is and has been. It would 
be an important step that we should all distinctly understand that it 
is so, and that so it must continue as long as we neglect the measures 
of reformation and prevention, which are taken in most civilised cow- 


munities, and while we tolerate the barbarous, obvious, and enormous 
evil of punishing juvenile offenders, without making any systematic 
effort to instruct or reclaim them. 

It is believed that the time has come for the adoption of such 
measures, and the making of such an effort ; and it is proposed to 
form here, as has been done with such admirable results elsewhere, 
an institution which will help to stay the current of the mischief, 
which will save many, at least, of our wretched little ones from a fate 
more dreadful than any that Indian atrocity has devised ; which will 
anticipate the justice of punishing the matured felon, by the mercy of 
succouring the outeast child; and in the words of the parliamentary 
report—* Convert into virtuous, honest, and industrious citizens, 
miserable beings, who, under our present system, have nothing be- 
fore them but a hapless career of wickedness and crime.” 

Any one who has followed us thus far, will eagerly ask can this be 
done? If so, no effort is too great, no expenditure too large to 
achieve it. 

Iy caAN BE DONE. There is now no room for doubt upon the sub- 
ject. Nor is even a great effort necessary, or a large expenditure. 
lis practibility might have been easily shown even if the experiment 
had not been tried. A great and just thinker has said, It is never 
impossible to reclaim a child.” But the conclusive proof is the fact 
that it has been done, and is doing, with signal success elsewhere. 
The ‘ Reformatory Movement” is a feature of the age. It has got 
quite a literature of its own. It has almost become a branch of legis- 
lation, and a department of political economy. Great statesman have 
laboured for it, from Henry Brougham to Pius IX. Great hearts 
have been given to it, from Mary Carpenter’s to M. de Metz. There 
are now more than sixty Reformatories in Great Britain, In France, 
beside the establishment at Mettray, near Tours, which is the exem- 





—— 





* It is not generally understood that criminals are enormously ex- 
pensive. One family in Liverpool cost the community nearly £10,000. 
Each child in a Reformatory costs the country about £15 a year; 
if at large he would probably cost £150 a year ; that is ten times 
much, not to take into account the almost illimitable expensiveness 
and contagiousness of criie. 
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plar of the best operation of the system, and has seven hundred in- 
mates, there are few departments without one such Institution, and 
some have as many as six. They exist in Belgium, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Prussia, and Austria. They are numerous in the United States 
of America. We learn from the admirable work which has re- 
cently thrown light on the Institutions in Rome, that they have 
long existed there, and that the present Pontiff has such peculiar 
zeal for the work, and is so impressed with its urgent necessity, that 
he has actually established another out of his own private fortune, 
and devoted the profits of three vineyards to its support. (« Rome 
and its Rulers,” p. 223). The results of these Institutions vary of 
course, according to the manner in which they are conducted. But 
all tend to show the singular success which attends well-directed ex- 
ertion in this department. Boys who will yield nothing to severity, 
yield everything to kindness. It seldom happens that less than 
seventy per cent. are reformed. At Mettray, the average has re- 
cently reached ninety-seven per cent. At Mount St. Bernard’s they 
had not lost even one up to the last report. in fine, if the concur- 
rent testimony of argument, and of facts, can be said to prove any- 
thing, it is proved, past all doubt, that the reformation of juvenile 
offenders is not only a practicable, but a hopeful, and under fit con- 
ditions, a certain work, and that it is peculiarly adapted to the neces- 
sities of a time, one of whose saddest characteristics is the preva- 
lence of juvenile destitution, ignorance, and crime. 

At length the work has been commenced in Ireland. An excel- 
lent Female Reformatory exists at Golden Bridge under the Sisters 
of Mercy. Two meetings were recently held in Dublin, attended by 
several dignitaries of the Church, the Bench, and the Bar, for a 
similar purpose. The Zrish Quarterly Review, under its able editor, 
Mr. Patrick Joseph Murray, has for some years usefully laboured to 
diffuse information on the subject. In Belfast, Limerick, and 
Waterford it is agitated. Our time has clearly come. Our task 
promises to be even easier than it has proved elsewhere. Sergeant 
Berwick in his evidence says, ‘‘ 1 have not the slightest doubt that 
if such an Institution were established in Cork, a most wonderful 
effect would be produced. The class of delinquents we have in Ire- 
land are not so hardened or so nurtured in crime as those sent to 
Red Hill. There is a tendency amongst the juveniles in Ireland to 
look for education and employment which would easily make them 
amenable to such an Institution.” (Parliamentary Report, 1854, p. 
356.) 

It only remains to indicate the proposed mode of operation. ’ 

The present promoters of the work are members of the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul, in Cork, who have undertaken it under the sanc- 
tion of the local Council of the Society, and the patronage ot the 
Right Rev. Dr. Delany, Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork. It is 
proposed that the Patrons should consist of gentlemen nelonging to 
all Religious persuasions, including the principal citizens of Cork. 


As regards its inmates, it is intended to be anaes to aye 

i - subjects. If aseparate Institution be needed for 
Catholic colonists or subjects. If aseparate Institut jeeded fo 
sut in this 


Protestant children, it can, and ought to be established. 
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matter the most eminent philanthropists, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, have agreed, that an attempt to combine the two in one es. 
tablishment would end in failure. Reformation, without religious 
instruction as its basis, would be hopeless indeed. In this view 
all the authorities upon the subject are agreed. It is strongly held 
by Mr. Serjeant Berwick and the Protestant friends and benefactors 
of the present undertaking in Cork. It bas been ably elucidated by 
Mr. M. D. Hill, the learned and accomplished Recorder of Birming. 
ham, whose admirable ‘‘ charges” and courageous advocacy have done 
so much towards the success of the system in these countries, It js 
scarcely necessary, however, to add, that acting on this principle, all 
attempts at proselytism are wholly and absolutely exeluded. 

The immediate management of the Institution, will, it is hoped, 
be assumed either at once or soon after its establishment, by some of 
our Religious communities. No money could purchase, no influence 
secure, the heroism of their self-devotion, or the magic of their love. 
The Rev. Sydney Turner, the well known and benevolent chaplain 
of Red Hill, observes, that in their Religious communities Catholics 
have peculiar advantages in the management of such Institutions, He 
could not get his teachers to sleep with the inmates, or stay many years 
with them; and they had not, he said, the same moral effect on the boys 
as men who gave themselves voluntarily and without pay, for the 
love of God, to the arduous work of their reformation. These ad- 
vantages, it is, of course, desirable, if at all possible, to secure. 
Arrangements will also, it is hoped, be made, by which those who are 
to commence the work will have previously studied it at Hammer- 
smith or at Mettray. 

Funds are never long wanting in Cork for any purpose of real 
charity or utility, if fairly represented. Already several large sub- 
scriptions have been promised. Others, small and iarge, will, it is 
not doubted, flow in, now that the initiative is taken and announced. 
After the Institution is founded, certified, and at work, a principal 
part of the funds—to the amount it is expected, of at least 5s. a week 
for each inmate—will be afforded by the state; but the first expen- 
ses must be supplied by voluntary charity. 

The site will be so selected as to combine the advantages of country 
air and pursuits with those of city superintendence. 

The treatment of the Inmates will be austere as becomes offenders 
—gentle as becomes children. Agricultural employments are for 
boys always found best—as the healthiest, most active, and most 
conducive to moral progress. Trades may be supplementarily in- 
troduced. Arrangements will be made for apprenticeship and eml- 
gration when the period of training is passed. It is intended to 
begin with a few inmates only at first, so as to give the Institution 
the family character on which success has been found elsewhere so 
much to depend, and te preclude the risk of failure which might fol- 
low an attempt made with large numbers, or on an extended scale. 

Such is a prospectus of this long wished-for and much needed In- 
stitution. Aid for it is now earnestly asked from all who have de- 
sired its establishment ; and these are of every class, rank, and creed. 
We must all co-operate to wipe off the opprobrium with which our 
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neglect in this matter has stained us, and to check the mischiefs 
which that neglect has entailed. Economy, Charity, Justice, Ro. 
ligion—private interests, public morals—the dictates of reason, the 
weight of authority—the force of experience, the best impulses of the 
hear t—all combine to render it desirable. 

‘*'The end or final cause of human punishment,” says Blackstone, 
“is not to be considered in the light of an atonement or expiation for 
the crime committed, * * but as a precaution against future 
offences of the same kind.” . 

“Ifit be wise,” says a distinguished writer on Criminal Jurisyru- 


. 1 
’ 


dence, ‘*to prevent a hundred atrocious crimes, by removing 
opprobrium of a venial fault, and substituting instruction for punish. 
ment ; if it be the highest humanity, to relieve from the miscries of 
vice and the degradation of crime; to extend the operation of charity 
on the mind, and snatch, with its angel arm, innocence from seduc- 
tion; if it be a saving to society to support a child for a few years at 
school, and thereby avoid the charge of the depredations of a felon 
for the rest of his life, and the expense of his future conviction and 
confinement, then, is this School of Reform a wise, humave, and 
economical Institution.” 

Many other eminent authorities might be quoted; but there is 
one Great Authority with Whom we may conclude—lfle Who 
‘‘ suffered little children to come unto” Him—Who teaches “ him 
that stole to steal no more, but rather let him labour, working with 
his hands the thing which is good,”—Who warns us that le will en- 
quire, at the Last Day, how we acted towards those who were in 
prison,”"—Who came “to call sianers to repentance,’—and Who 
“‘ wills not the death of a sinner, but rather that he be converted and 
live,” 

Subscriptions and Donations will be received by the Right lvev. 
Dr, Delany, R.C. Bishop of Cork, Blackrock, Cork; the Very 
Rev. Dominick Murphy, P.P., V.G., Cork; Mr. Serjeant Berwick, 
5, Upper Merrion-street, Dublin; Thomas O’Haygan, Q.C., 57, 
Mountjoy square (South,) Dublin; John N. Murphy, D.L., J.P. 
High Sheriff of City of Cork; John F. Maguire, M.P., Grenville- 
place, Cork ; and the Officers of the special work, viz. :—Presideut, 
Robert J. O’Shaughnessy, Camden-quay, Cork; Vice-President, 
George Waters, jun., Barrister-at-Law, Waterloo-terrace, Cork 
Treasurer, Thomas Gallwey, Woburn-place, Cork ; Director, Kev. 
Augustine Maguire, C.C., Austin’s-lane, Cork; Secretary, Jol 
George MacCarthy, Solicitor, 70, South Mall, Cork. 


Addenda to the Prospectus of the Reformatory, or Home Agricultural 
Colony, for the City and County of Cork. 
Resolution unanimously adopted at a Meeting of 

. : Y ’ lee -- - eee 
of the County, held in Cork, Noyember 2nd, 1857. Lord Fermoy, 


Lord Lieutenant of the County, in the Chair. 
mbled, 


Resolved—*‘ That the Magistrates of this County, now asse 
expressing their anxious wish for the estab- 


cannot separate without : : ? eel ip 
; F > 1A6 i is ? , ¢ sfor Pi ) 
lishment of Réformatories In tls County, and a determination t 
srive them all the support in their power. 


the Magistrate Ss 
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Extract from the Charge of Serjeant Berwick, to the Grand Jury 
at the opening of the last Michaelmas Quarter Sessions, holden in 


Cork. 

After calling the attention of the Grand Jury to the state of the 
salendar, and the nature of the offences which they were to investi. 
gate, he proceeded to advert to the different alterations and amend- 
ments of the law which had been made in the course of the previous 
Sessions of Parliament, on matters immediately affecting the local 
Courts of Justice, or of immediate interest to themselves and the 
public, and he then proceeded :— 

‘‘ There remains only one more Act of Parliament, which I have 
reserved to the last, though first in date and not the least in point of 
importance. It is an Act of Parliament which abolishes for the fu- 
ture the punishment of transportation, and in the place of it, Courts 
of Justice are invested with the power to sentence to penal servitude, 
parties guilty of those offences for which transportation was pre- 
viously the punishment. The period of such punishment ranges 
from three years to the term of their natural lives. The result of 
this Act is, that except in eases where the Secretary of State exer- 
cises the right to send the convicted parties to some of Her Majesty's 
colonies, which will be the exception, parties must now, instead, suf: 
fer their punishments in this country or in England, and at the end 
of their term of imprisonment, they must be discharged again 
amongst us. We are now, therefore, called upon practically to deal 
with the great question of our criminal population ; and this leads 
me to a matter which I have had for a long time at heart, and which 
I have brought before you more than once. That question is the 
establishment of Reformatories for juvenile criminals. So long as 
transportation continued as the punishment for scrious crimes, | am 
sorry to say we were all more or less responsible for having sat by 
quietly without paying that attention to the unfortunate criminals of 
this country, which feelings of humanity, and, in my opinion, our duty 
to God and man, required. When a man was transported, he was 
sent to a fofeign land, and he there remained, rotted, and died, un- 
heard of and uncared for. That system has now, I am happy to say, 
been put an end to. We must now feel that we are responsible tor 
the criminal from his cradle to his grave. If they be discharged 
among us after their sentences expire, unreclaimed, and unreformed, 
we shall have a body of miscreants let loose amongst us, with whom 
neither life nor property will be safe. We are, therefore, now, if 
from selfish motives alone, called upon to look about us and see what 
is to be done, and to take care that that duty which we have neglected 
hitherto shall be performed, and that is, the duty of Reforming the 
Criminal before he is again discharged upon society. Thatisa duty 
which our own selfish feelings, independent of higher and better mo- 


tives, must now force upon us. ‘There is but one way which appears 


to me, and to humane and intelligent men who have taken up the 
subject, to meet this difficulty, and that is, the esta 
Juvenile Reformatories, where young Criminals will be set 
for punishment, but for reformation, and from which they 
discharged until they have given a guarantee to society tha 
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have been reformed, and that they will, for the future, be honest and 
industrious citizens, That principle appears to be one which, on the 
commonest view of the case, is the only remedy for the evil which we 
have now to anticipate—for two reasons particularly. The first is 
this—that from the Juoventix Criminal population of this country the 
whole AvuuT Criminal pupuiution is derived. It is the seed from 
which springs up the crop of unfortunate hardened beings, who dis- 
tract society, and who make us at all times to tremble for the con- 
sequence of what is going on. I have myself, from a very large ex- 
perience of Criminal Courts, arrived at that conclusion, not from 
abstract speculation, but from actual experience—I may say daily 
experience. I have followed the tract of the child from the first 
month of his confinement in gaol, for that which can hardly be called 
a crime, if it be so atall, but which the law designates as such—for 
vagrancy, or in plain English, for begging—I have followed the 
career of that child from that month’s imprisonment for begging, 
and from the training received in gaol—I have seen him become a 
pickpocket, a thief, and a burglar, and at last so hardened and de- 
praved, that he was placed beyond the human power of salvation. 
The Second Reason is one to which I can also appeal to, my ex- 
perience, namely, that, imprisonment in gaol never hus the effect of 
correcting or reforming offenders. I do not mean to say that there 
have not been in my experience some instances—solitary instances— 
in which parties have been corrected, and have, after their discharge 
from gaol, become well conducted subjects; but as a general princi- 
ple, in my belief, even in a well regulated gaol, and I have had the 
advantage in this county of having the experience of a gaol that is 
well regulated, but eyen in such gaols, I have satisfied my mind from 
experience, that there is no hope for the reformation of Criminals by 
inprisonment in gaol, I speak now of that first beginning in gaol 
to which I have lately referred, the month for vagrancy, with which 
the future course of crime begins. The law which authorises the 
imprisonment of children in gaol for vagrancy, is, in my mind, ¢ 

cruel and unjust law. I have long sought to get it altered, and I 

never shall cease to struggle until I have it established that the child 
who begs a piece of bread, or asks for a halfpenny, shall not 
Le considered and treated as a Criminal as at present. I can an- 
swer for this, that the month in gaol for vagrancy, has been the cum- 

mencement of a training in crime, which has stuck to the child dur- 

ing the term of his life. But even if the gaols could be managed as 

well as one could in the highest flight of fancy have wished, the term 

of imprisonment of the juvenile ofiender is still never long enough to 

reform his mind. One, two, three or six months is never sufficient for 

the training of the mind of an ignorant, uneducated, and uneared for 

child, and leading it from a course of vice to a course of virtue. [nsti- 

tutions of the kind I allude to are now in active operation in England 

and Scotland, and the greater part of the Continent. Pre-eminent 

among all is that establishment which reflects such credit upon France, 

and its most beneficent founder, M. de Metz, and is the beacon to in- 

struct and guide all others in the course they should pursue—I mean 
the establishment of Mettray. In England there are now, as I 
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believe, upwards of tifty establishments in operation, and in some of 
them the average of inmates who have become, in conduct at least 
if notin mind, reformed and well conducted, has amounted to ninet 
seven per cent. i 
_‘*T would not now have occupied your time with these observa. 
tions, having, on more than one occasion, pressed the matter on your 
consideration—and you yourselves, when I addressed you on the sub. 
jectin January last, having expressed your anxiety that the suggestions 
should be carried out—if it were not that I can announce to you that 
there is not only a hope that the Reformatory for the juvenile crim. 
inals of the city and county may be established, but that it is ac. 
tually in course of formation, under the superintendence of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, who have offered to undertake its 
management ; and when such a body as this has determined to carry 
it out, if sufficient assistance be given, they are sure to succeed. 1} js 
a society, you are all aware, which has been established for purposes 
of charity ; and I must say I have more hope for the success of any 
experiment of this kind when I find a body such as this—whose 
whole object is works of charity, and who are bound together in the 
manner this society is—come forward and accept the trust, than if it 
were undertaken by a number of the most zealous and philanthropic 
private individuals not bound together by the ties of a society, and 
who would be subject to constant change, and to the many dis- 
couragements and difiiculties by which individual ardour is so often 
chilled and disgusted. Undertaken by this, which is a Roman (a. 
tholie body, it will necessarily be a Roman Catholic Institution, and 
I must say—and it it isnot only my own opinion, but what I have as- 
certained from eminent Protestant philanthropists in Hugland who 
have enquired into and studied the system of Reformatories—that it 
would be impossible to expect success in any institution such as this, 
if there were a mixture of creeds in the inmates or the parties en- 
gaged in their instruction. Mixed education is a most excellent thing 
among the ordinary classes of society, for the period in which 
they are engaged in secular education ; but when you come to deal 
with the whole period of the children’s time, from morning to night, 
particularly when you have to deal with their hearts—it must be done 
by persons devoted not merely to their secular but religious instruc. 
tion, and it would be therefore impossible to bring persons of differ- 
ent religious persuasions to act harmoniously together in the educa. 
ttion of children in one establishment. Equally anxious as I would 
be that the Protestant child should be attended to as much as the 
Roman Catholic child, and cared for and converted from wickedness 
to honesty and virtue—still I am quite satisfied the two cannot, and 
therefore ought not to be combined. There cannot be in a 
system thus conducted anything tending to what is called proselytism, 
because each will be independent of the other. When I tell you that 


this Society who have undertuken the establishment of a Reformatory, 
intend to have a number of Protestant patrons from among those 
charitable individuals belonging to the Protestant religion, wh 
them their countenance and support, it will show you that there can 
be no injury by its being confined to 
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teaching of Roman Catholic children. I have a return of the nume 
ber of juvenile criminals who have been in the County Cork Gavl 
for the last eight months, from the Ist of January to the 30th of 
September, and in the whole of them there are but two Protestant 
children. That will show you that the great majority, if not almost 
the whole amount of the criminal population in this part of Ireland, 
coming as they do from the !ower classes of society, are almost all 
Roman Catholics. I should, however, be very glad if the different 
counties in the South of Ireland would join together and establish a 
Protestant Reformatory, and I would give the same assistance and 
support, in every way in my power, to the one as to the other. In 
order to show you the necessity for some such establishment, I have 
only to call your attention to the number of the juvenile criminals 
up to the age of 16, who have been confined in the County Gaol dur- 
ing the last eight months. There have been 118 males and 20 
females, and of these 36 males and 14 females were put in confine- 
ment on charges of vagrancy alone; 46 males and 11 females are 
wholly illiterate, can neither read, write, or spell. To show the ne- 
cessity of having somebody to attend to them, not by coercion and 
imprisonment, but by words of love and advice, I may mention that 
there are 57 males and 8 females who have neither father nor mother, 
and therefore have no adviser to lead them to good, no instructor 
but the friend they have made in gaol, and out of that number, 46 
males and 11 males are wholly illiterate. That is the case which I 
now wish, through your instrumentality, should be submitted by you 
to all whom you know, to induce them, not merely for the sake of 
the great saving it would create to county and city, but for higher 
and better motives, to assist us in the establishment of a Reforma- 
tory. It must begin by small means; by a few inmates at first, be- 
cause, to be conducted with success, it must be conducted on that 
family system that has been attended with such blessings: in other 
similar institutions. Let me just refer you to the case of one such 
establishment and its great success, both in a moral and financial 
way, to demonstrate the good effects which may follow therefrom. It 
is the Report of the Hardwicke Reformatory for juvenile criminals, 
established and conducted in the county of Gloucestershire, in Iing- 
land, by a benevolent and intelligent gentleman, I believe entirely out 
of his own resources, Mr. Barwick Baker. It is so short, and yet 
comprehensive, I will read you the words of the last Report :—* This 
institution was commenced March 24th, 1852, witha view,to gain two 
objects, first, to lessen the temptation to the hitherto innocent by 
clearing the county of all expert thieves ; and secondly, by giving 
those whom we received the best opportuuity we could of reforming 
themselves, We began with three boys, and increased as _ found 
it requisite. The school will now fairly accommodate 30, x aa 
one occasion, to help the county, we, for a short time, Byrsyohs 
48, several sleeping in the barn. In June, 1854, we yp to Der 
the Magistrates of the County to receive all they we uld sen ae Foes : 
have done so ever since, although in January, 1852, we were told tha 
a school of a 100 would never suffice for the county. I have now re- 
turns of every boy convicted in the county in the last five years. 
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There are only ten boys twice committed, eight of whom are slight 
cases; our number in the school are now 36.’ . 
« Gentlemen, this establishinent will require funds. It will not be 
much to begin with, but it must be something. A society has taken 
it in hands—they offer their services, but it will be our duty to sup- 
ply them with the means; and I hope that, by your making public what 
I say, both in county and city, there will be sufficient benevolence 
evoked, and sufficient attention paid to our own interests to make this, 
the first effort of the kind in Ireland, eminently successful. I have 
made these observations in the hope that the public, throuvh you, 
may be informed on the subject, and that this charitable body may 
be enabled successfully to cope with the crime of the county; and I 
have no doubt that, with the assistance of a Reformatory of that 
kind, our gaols, 1f not wholly cleared, will be reduced to so small 
a number of inmates, that in a short time we may congratulate our- 
selves on having placed a county of the extent of this, in a state un- 
equalled in the world for the moral condition of its people.” 


Perhaps at no time, as regards Ireland, could the following 
letters be more appropriately inserted; they are from thie 
pen of one of the best friends of the Reformatory Movement 
in England, and state and meet all the ordinary objections to 
the Reformatories and to the views of their supporters. We 
should state that these letters are taken from <Aris’s Birming- 
han Gazette. 


Hints about the places culled ‘**’ Formatories,” from a Staffordshire 
Gardener to the Committee fur the Advancement of Sucial Scicice. 


My Lords and Gentlemen—I hear you have all been meeting to- 
gither at Brummagem to consult about making people good, and 
’specially bad boys and gals ; and a grand work it is, sure enough ; 
but somehow, if I may be so bold as to tell you a piece of my mind, 
the plans as has been tried don't seem to me to hit the right nail on the 
head, as we country folks say. To be sure I am but a plain man, 
but ve eyes in my head, and I’ve worked a many years in the 
fields and gardens, where I have watched over the fruits and vegeta- 
bles, which is almost like children, because, as you see, they wants 
somuch minding. And it does strike me werry curous that people 
should think they can make bad boys and gals good by collecting 
such a lot of them togither in the places they calls ’Furmatories. 

I was taken by our Parson (and a good man he is as ever lived) 
to see one of them fine houses,'and I raly believed I was a goin’ to see 
the Queen, it was all so spick and span new and clean. But, oh! 
deary me! the faces of all then boys made my heart ache, and [ 
thought to myself (though I could’nt make such a hole in my man- 
ners as to say so), ‘ Why, this is jist like a lot of rotten apples 
lying a top o’ green ones”—for you see there were some hardened 
rascals, and others, little bits of boys in pinafores, and I'm sure 
when the Overseers eyes is off, as they must be sometimes, thein big 


boys must pison the little ones; for you see if ever I catches one of 
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my people a piling the decayed fruit along with the green, why don't 
I give it him well—becos’ you see the least touch from one of them 
mouldy apples would taint all as lies close toit. Besides, I thought, 
surely, what a sight of money and trouble these gentlemen are spend- 
ing to do what is next to as impossible as it is to make a mouldy 
apple sound—to make a bad boy good. Now, if they had but a 
spent a few pounds on every one of them chaps afore they tuok to 
the bad, to ‘prentice them to some honest trade, they might have kept 
out of mischief; for I was taught at school, one of the Hymns as says 
that ‘‘ Satan find some mischief still for idle hands to do.” And you 
see, when I wants to get good fruit, I doesn’t wait till it’s turned rot- 
ten. Why, I’s obliged to be up early and late, a looking over my 
trees, to see if there’s any worm a crawling about, any blight on the 
leaves, any branches a growing below the graft, which takes away 
the nourishment from the fruit ; and when I sees those things, why I 
scrapes and cuts away, just as them boys ought to have been lovked af- 
ter and well-flogged, if they shew’d signs of being bad, and when they 
was little; and then by the time the crop comes I has, if its a good sea- 
son, a fair show of fruit. But when I comes to gather them, I never 
mix them; for many apples together, even if they is all good, does 
each other harm; and so I thinks such a lot of boys together can 
come to no good, when as how three parts of them iscome out 0’ 
prisons where they has ’sociated with grown-up thieves and vaga- 
bonds. 

Now, if I had had the choice of having one of those boys to learn my 
trade, and another to besent to my neighbur at the farm, another 
boy to Squire Freeman, at the Hall, to help in stables, and another 
to help the footman—if, in short, they had been parted about, a good 
ways off from their comrades, they would never have got ’ticed away 
to thieving. And as to them bad lot, why I’ve heard tell they wants 
a many boys down in the coal pits, for poor gals is made to work like 
hosses there ; and why should’nt a few of them go there insted, and 
let the gals be taught to sew and knit as women should? But while 
the tother boys sees them as has prigged and filched all they can get 
kept as grand as Dukes, and taught trades, and having recrations 
aud scursion trains to shew them the Axhabision at Manchester, why 
in course the boys is reglerly ‘couraged to be naughty; and one 
neighbour says to me, ‘ Peter,” says he, “ there’s no way for my boys 
to get on ’cept 1 make thieves on ‘em. Then they'll be made 
grand, and all the Queen’s lords and ladies will visit them.” 

I ax pardon, my Lords, for being so free with my pen, but T do 
sadly want a good boy to help me in my garden, and if some of you 
would but jist give a helping hand and a couple of suvrins, why J 
knows a likely young chap that I could make a man of—but I can’t 
take none of them boys out of the ’Formatory, xo how, cos you see as 
how I’m ’feared they'd steal all my pears and apples. 

So no more at present, my Lords and Gemmen, from 


Your humble servant to command, 
Peres Prep. 








re Zz 
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ints about Reformatories, from Jack Russet, a Worcestershire 

Nurseryman, in answer to Peter Pippin, a Staffordshire Gardener's 

Letter, to the Committee for the Advancement of Social Science. 

My dear Peter—Tho’ you and me be’nt grafted like, just on the 
same stock, nevertheless we be of the same kin, tho’ you be a Pippin 
and J] be but a Russet. 

Now, in your letter to the grand folks at Brummagem, who met to 
consult about making people good, )ou say as how the ’Formatory 
lads—(and I, more’s the pity, have had one at a ’Formatory)—*« is 
like so many rotten apples ;”—and that our rotten ’uns is better off 
than your sound uns. Well, I don’t think so, that’s all. And when 
you talks about them ‘fine palaces so spick and span, and new and 
clean,” | begins to think you ha’nt seen many on ’em. But I have; 
and I can tell you, Peter Pippin, that they be no palaces at all; 
some on ’em is only two or three old cottages vamped up, some 
made out of an old farm-louse; and one new one, as 1 kvows on, is 
so plain, and as my Lord, who lives hard by, thinks, so ugly, that he 
won't give a farthing towards it. So they are not all palaces, any- 
how; but I do believe they are all clean ; and my poor lad has been 
taught in one of them that ‘cleanliness is next tu godliness ;"’—may 
be you don’t think so. 

Then about “rotten apples lying at top of green ’uns.” Ray, 
Peter, if I hadn’t a knowed you as well as I do, I should think you 
were a green ’un yourself to talk in that fashion. Why, man, they 
may be all rotten as goes to ’#urmatories—some more, some less; 
and to get the rotten away from the sound ’uns is just what we want, 
because, as you say, “ the least touch from one of the mouldy apples 
would taint all as lies close to it.” Now, do you think, Peter, that, 
take what care we will, we can ever prevent some apples going 
mouldy ; and do you think that those as is mouldy should not be 
wiped, just because those as isn’t don’t want it? No, no; I dont 
quarrel with you because you takes all the care you can of the sound 
‘uns ; and I hope you won’t quarrel with me because I am thankful 
that there be those who look after the rotten ‘uns. , 

You and I have been told to give even a bad tree a chance—to dig 
about it and dung it ; and tho’ you grudge all the money and trouble 
those gentlemen are spending to make a bad boy good—I don’t: and 
tho’ you say it is next to impossible to make a bad boy good—l 
don’t think that, neither. Where did you learn that we are not to 
try to make bad boys good, Peter—and where did you learn that it 
is impossible? I have heard that one of our judges has said that 
70 out of every 100 of all the boys sent to ’Furmatories has turned 
out well; and I hope 1 am thankful that my boy is one of them. He 
has come back to me quite a different lad to what he went, and what 
is more, he has made me quite different, too; and tho’ I grudged the 
money I had to pay for him, and the money I thought I lost by 
losing his labour, [ have gained far more than all by what has been 
done for him. I don’t say all cases are like my boy’s ; but there are 
hundreds who have been restored in different ways; and till you 
can show me how it is as 'Formatories won’t be wanted, I for one 
shall be thankful to those good gentlemen who have spent such a 
sight of money and trouble on them. 
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Depend upon it, Master Pippin, that even if you had the choice, as 
you say, of having one of these boys to learn your trade, and another 
to be sent to your neighbour at the farm, and another to Squire 
Freeman at the Hall—to help in the stables, or to help the footman, 
there would be need for ’Formatories still. 

The more that is done for good boys and honest parents, the bet- 
ter ; but don’t let the bad ’uns perish: no, nor don’t put the bad ‘uns 
over the head of the good ’uns; and don’t, as you say, “ Let t’other 
boys see them as prigged and filched all they could get, kept as grand 
as dukes, and taught trades, and have recreations and ’scursion 
trains to show them the Axhabishon at Manchester.” Why, bless 
your heart, now, Peter, this raly is all bosh ; such a thing as going to 
the Axhabishon and taking pleasure trips may have happened ; but all 
Il can say is, it was not so at my boys’ ’Furmatury—and I know many 
others where it is not and never will be; and if what you have said 
helps to prevent it in any case, I’m very glad of it. 

We are none of us perfect, and even ’/ormatories may want Re. 
forming ; but they are not bad things after all; and I'll tell you 
what, Peter—(but I shouldn’t like you to make this too public)—I 
do believe they'll do the very thing you want, they'll stir up those as 
thinks too much is being done for the bad ’uns, to spend more time 
and money upon others, afure they take to the bad. 

Your sincere friend and kinsman, 
Jack Russet, 

P.S.—If you wants a boy to help in your garden, I knows of one 
from a’Formatury just the chap. Andif you be affear’d of his steal- 
ing your pears and apples, T'll promise to pay double for all as he 
takes. Where my boy was, they had an orchard, and they have 
gathered a good crop of pears and apples from it for the last three 
years. 

During the quarter past, our ever honored and esteemed 
friend, the Recorder of Birmingham, has made a Charge to the 
Grand Jury of his Court at Birmingham, which is of no small 
importance just now, and is, to lis many friends, interesting 
as being the first of those delivered after the issuing of this, 
lis most valuable work, entitled, Zhe Repression of Crime. 
We quote from the Birmingham Daily Press of October 27th, 
1557 :— 

CHARGE. 


Gentlemen of the Grand Jury— : 
Our political disasters in British India, and above all the dire ca- 


lamities which have overtaken our brave and devoted countrymen— 
their wives and their children—form, in my opinion, and I doubt not 
in yours, the heaviest visitation which has ever afflicted the English 
people. But although these appalling events are always oa to 
our thoughts, I should not be justified in making them the subject 
of an address to you in this place if I did not feel that they were so 
influencing opinion in certain quarters on the questions of crime and 
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punishment, as perhaps to shake the general confidence in principles 
of jurisprudence, whose maintenance and developement are, in my 
judgment, essential to the public welfare. , 
Gentlemen—I cannot but observe a disposition to inculcate the 

belief that the mutiny of the sepoys has cast a light on questions re- 
garding the treatment of criminals, showing, as it is supposed, that 
we ought to retrace our steps and fall back upon the doctrines and 
usages of our predecessors. For myself, sincerely as 1 grieve over 
the victims of the atrocities which have filled our land with mourn. 
ing, and the whole world with indignation, I can derive no such les- 
son from this result; nor can I see that it overthrows, or even 
shakes any theory capable of proof from the facts of history, as they 
stood before the native armies of India had murdered their ‘confiding 
officers, as they stood during the lung course of years in which we 
fondly believed our sepoys no unworthy members of the human 
family. Gentlemen, in order to consider this question, I must, as I 
have often done before, start from a truth never coutroverted, but 
almost always forgotten. The ultimate object guiding every step in 
the treatment of criminals ought to be the diminution of crime to 
the lowest attainable point. Consequently, it follows that although 
it is our duty to deal out pain with a most parsimonious hand, yet, 
that no tenderness for the criminal ought to ward off severity when- 
ever severity clearly presents the best and surest means of arriving 
at this great end. It also follows that mercy changes nature, and 
becomes the worst of cruelty when the public interests are sacrificed 
for the benefit or the supposed benefit of the guilty, who, thank God, 
are at all times the few when compared with the innocent, for whose 
protection laws are made. Cordially, gentlemen, do I repeat the 
solemn admonition of the poet— 

«6 —Q, restrain compassion, if its course 
prevent, or turn aside 

Judgments and alms and acts, whose higher source 

Is sympathy with the unforwarned, who died 

Blameless—with them that shuddered o’er his grave, 

And all who from the law firm safety crave.” 
But, gentlemen, although severity is amply justified when the same 
degree of repression cannot be obtained by more lenient measures, 
yet, we must ever bear in mind, that to a greater or less extent in all 
civilised countries, but in our own in a most especial manner, 
the administration of the criminal law, from the discovery and 
arrest of the accused until the full execution of his sentence when 
guilty, is controlled and liable to utter defeat, if the punishment 
threatened by the legislator lack the sanction of the popular voice. 
Prosecutors hang back, witnesses withhold the truth, and juries yield 
their consciences a willing or unwilling sacrifice to their sympathies. 
In such a state of things the harshness of the law gives impunity to 
the criminal. He escapes all punishment, because in the opinion of 
some or other of the persons whose aid is necessary to apply the oe 
to the particular case, its penalties would inflict upon him too muc 
This tendency of over severity in the denunciations of the crimina 
code to shield the offender from punishment, is exemplified by com- 
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paring convictions for forgeries on bankers in fabricating their notes 
and the cheques of their customers, during that portion of the pre- 
sent century when the offence was capital, with ines of later years, 
when it has not been punished by the forfeiture of life. The pro- 
portion between offences committed and convictions obtained during 
the former period was 164 to 1. In the latter period only as 3 to 1. 
With these results of experience before them, none, I presume, can 
desire to restore to the law against forgery, a menace which operated 
on the minds of the wrong party, deterring not the criminal, but the 
prosecutor, or those on whose assistance he relied to bring the cri- 
minal to justice. Gentlemen, the popular sentiment which has prac- 
tically limited the infliction of death to the crime of murder has not 
yet completed its growth. Scarcely a sentence is passed, even on a 
murderer, which does not place the Home Office in a state of siege, 
to be raised only when the reprieve or the execution of the culprit 
has rendered further hostilities useless. But although all proceed- 
ings in the particular instance are then terminated, yet the feeling 
which prompted the attack is usually strengthened, whatever be the 
result. It is encouraged by success; it is irritated by defeat. 
Strictures are not forborne on the selection made of those who are to 
live and those who are to die. Many among us are often but ill- 
satisfied that the fatal stroke falls on the most guilty, whether judg- 
ing from the facts proved on the trial, or from mitigated circumstan 
ces afterwards brought to light. To the country, then, the adiinis- 
tration of this fearful power sometimes wears an appearance —no 
doubt fallacious—of unsteadiness approaching to caprice. Here 
again is another cause of dissatisfaction with capital punishment—a 
cause, too, which will never cease to recur whatever minister may be 
entrusted with this most unenviable discretion. Since in questions of 
difficulty so keenly exciting the feelings, no decision, however carefully 
made, can possibly command universal assent. Hach culprit will be 
held by the applicants on his behalf to have as good a claim for 
mercy as he who has been preferred. Altogether, gentlemen, it 
might not be unsafe to predict that the permanent retention of this 
penalty upon our Statutes will be found, before many years have 
elapsed, to be absolutely impossible. reat ce” 
But the causes which govern the treatment of criminals in Eng- 
land cannot be effected by any occurrences in our Indian possessions. 
No question of principle is touched, and the agitation which these 
events have produced, though never to be forgotten, will, as time 
rolls on, assuredly subside. ned 
Gentlemen, if the remarks which I have already made have gaine 
your assent, you will, I expect, further agree with me that the rules 
which must guide us in the treatment of our own criminals, are not 
of necessity applicable to those of any other country, much less ie 
the barbarians of Hindostan. A state of society giving birth to suc 
fiends in the shape of men as have disgraced the earth whereon we 
tread, and the age in which we live, is not one to perplex either we 
tribunals or the executive government with the scruples to ng 
have adverted. Ifthe capital punishment of the ruffian pion . 
unpopular, such unpopularity can only result from a tacit approval o 
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the crimes committed. Gentlemen, I almost tremble at the contem. 

lation of such a monstrous perversion of public sentiment, nor ean 
Fras yet believe in its existence. It would, however, show that we 
have for the present no alternative but to rule by acting on the fears 
of onr subjects. Now, I am bound to state to you, that, so long as 
a government is foreed to rule by the fear which it inspires, it can. 
not afford to be lenient—stern justice must alone determine its action, 
and direct it when to strike and when to spare. That mild and pa- 
ternal consideration for the interests even of the criminal, which, 
when kept in due subordination to those of the public, may and 
ought to be the care of a state whose authority is firm and un. 
assailed, would, in a time of insurrection, be mistaken for cowardice, 
and the promptings of such a delusion would lead to reiterated 
crimes followed, of necessity, by reiterated punishments. 

Gentlemen, I have not uttered these words with the presumptuous 
intention of offering suggestions for the treatment of criminals in 
India. I know too well how superficial is my acquaintance with 
many if not all the subjects regarding which a thorough knowledge 
is required to render any suggestions worthy of attention. My only 
object, in touching on the present condition of that miserable country, 
is to impress upon you rainds the impassibility of the gulf which must 
separate the administration of criminal law at home, from that in the 
Hast. One exception, and one alone, I feel bound to make to this 
remark ; it is, that no stress of circumstances can, in my humble 
judgment, ever justify attempts to earry the severity of punishment 
heyoud simple privation of hfe. Gentlemen, [ have not been able to 
find tiat the endeavour to aggravate the pains of death by the 
agency cither of mental or bodily torture has ever added to the effi- 
cacy of the intiiction, while its depraving consequences on all who 
take part in such abominations, or even behold them, are an evil of 
which the magnitude cannot be over-rated. If it were not my belief, 
gentlemen, that the time will come, and come speedily, when India 
may be once more governed with the mildness befitting its Christian 
rulers, I should feel it a sacred duty to lift up my voice, feeble as it 
is, to urge the abandonment of an empire, the possession of which 
would prove, as its least misfortune, an intolerable burden on our 
finances, and in the end might even be fatal to higher and more vital 
interests. A government by fear, gentlemen, must degenerate into 
a tyranny, but the spirit of despotism would react on our habits of 
thought at home, and eventually corrode our laws, and corrupt our 
institut ons. Meanwhile, this tyranny must become gradually more 
und more oppressive, to countervail the bitter hatred which would 
infuse itself into the hearts of the millions upon millions of natives, 
who are to be held in subjection by a handful of Europeans. For 
augment our troops as we may, our physical strength can never be 
inore than a drop in the ocean as compared to theirs. 

Gentlemen, let us hope for better things. Whatever necessity may 
exist for severity at the moment, our country, I am persuaded, never 
forgets that, while it is morally the worst, it is in the end the least 
efficient form which her authority can assume. Therefore, gentle- 


men, you will, I know, join with me in the expression of au earnest 
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aspiration for the day when justice may be administered in the East, 
with some approach to the merciful spirit of our own courts ; not 
brought into such accordance by any retrogade movement in these 
islands, but by the restored loyalty of that vast population, which, 
after centuries of misrule, was at length so fortunate as to be 

overned by masters who, though committing a thousand errors, yet, 
in the main, have been guided by the principles of justice, toleration, 
and Christian benevolence, So soon, then, as our tottering authority 
shall have been re-established on a firm basis, and when mildness can 
no longer be mistaken for pusillanimity, let us hasten to augment our 
power by that forbearance which justly exalts it in the eyes of man- 
kind, imitating at a distance, however humble, the moderation of the 
Divine Victor in a far mightier conflict, where 

os Half his strength he put not forth, but checked 


His thunder in mid volley.” 


We know not whether to admire most the genuinely Chris- 
tian tone of this address, the wisdom of its admonitions and 


warnings, or the eloquence of its language. 

Few men have battled more stoutly, and more continually 
against public and popular fallacies than Mr. Hill, and yet he 
has seen nearly all the principles for the adoption of which he 
contended in his manhood, received as undoubted truths in his 
age. ‘There was a time when he and all who thought with 
him on the question of the Reformation of Adult and Juvenile 
Criminals, were considered dreamers or semi-lunatics ; and yet, 
within the last six months, Mr. Hill has seen in Ireland, all 
his views fully proved, and has given to the world a statement 
of his examination of the Irish Reformatory Establishments for 
Male and Female Convicts, which, while astonishing the mass of 
readers, has convinced officials in England that old systems and 
old ideas must give way to new and wiser ones, and they have 
learned that it is only by studying the characters of men as 
men, and not as prisoners, that reformation can be tested, or 


the good prisoner distinguished from the good man. 
We take the following from Zhe Midland Counties Herald, 


of November, 25th, 1857 :-— 


THE WARWICKSHIRE REFORMATORY INSTITUTION. 

The first anniversary meeting of the friends and supporters of this 
Institution was held at St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry, on Wednesday 
last. The Mayor, (Charles Dresser, Esq.) presided. The hall was 


those present were the Right Hon. 
Teh Teter the baa Lapeleent f the County, the Earl of Den- 


L Leigh, the Lord Lieutenant o 

bigh, eer ‘G. Skipwith, Bart., Sir P. Van Notten Pole, Bart., 
Sir F. Shuckburg, Bart., Sir Baldwin Leighton, Bart., the Hon. 
and Rev. ©. Twisleton, C. W. Hoskyns, BR. Greaves, C. M. 
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Caldecott, W. Dickins, C. H, Bracebridge, H. Bradley, FE. Wheeler 
W. Wills, and J. O. Bacchus, Esqrs.; the Revds. T. Sheepshanks, 
J. H. Davies, T. G. Carter, C. J. Penny, J. Boudier, R. Lickorish, 
I’. L. Colville, R. C. Savage, C. E. Carles. J. Kyte, T. L. Garratt, 
—Dhiilips, &c. T.etters were received from the Earl of Aylesford, 
the Earl of Craven, the Harl of Warwick, Lord and Lady Wil- 
loughby de Broke, Sir Kardly Wilmot, R. Spooner, Ksq., M.P., 
Dr. Jephson, &c., &c., expressive of their regret and not being able 
to attend. 

Lord Leigh read the report, which stated that there were at pre- 
sent thiriy-four boys in the Institution. Of this number, varying in 
age from twelve to sixteen, tu enty-three were committed for larceny 
and theft, three for robbery from person, and eight for robbery from 
dwelling house. Of these numbers, eight had been previously con- 

icted once, five twice, three tnree times, and one had undergone no 
less than five previous convictions. Of five, both the parents were 
dead; eleven of the number had lost one parent; three are the vie- 
tims of parental desertiou: of one, the parent is in prison. Out of 
the remainder who have parents, eleven have been suffered to live 
without parental care or control. Thus, out of a total of thirty-four, 
no less than thirty-one are found to have sunk into crime under cir- 
cumstances of early life. Out of the whole number, nearly one-half 
have received no instruction, and can neither read nor write; of 
the other half, fifteen can do so but very imperfectly ; four only can 
read and write fairly. From their first admission, the boys have 
been principally employed in spade cultivation, the quantity of land 
at first taken in hand being twenty-six acres, including the garden. 
To this quantity nine acres were added at Michaelmas last, making a 
total of thirty-five acres ; and the industrial progress and improve- 
ment of the boys in this, to most of them, new and Jaborious occupa- 
tion, has been gratifying. Ip an agricultural point of view, the results 
have been most satisfactory. Hach boy hasan allotted daily task of 
digging, and for all that his spade, or rather digging fork, (a tool of 
far greater lightness and efficacy, especially in a boy’s hand) can ac- 
eomplish beyond this regulated quantity, he earns a small propor- 
tionate reward ; thus gradually accustoming, in most cases initiating 
him, to the solid pleasure of honestly-earned gain. Under this most 
useful arrangement the boys work with a zeal and alacrity rarely 
seen even amonyst older aid more experienced labourers ; and even 
among these whose general conduct is less disciplined than others, 
this activity in the ficld appears at least to suspend the ill distinction. 
In addition to this employment, the Institution includes a carpenter's 
shop, where five of the boys are usefully engaged under a carpenter, 
and articles ot furniture are made, &c., for the use of the establish- 
ment and for sale. ‘this has proved a useful and economical addi- 
tion. Two also are employed in tailoring, and two in shoemaking 
for ihe whole of the inmaics, The baking, washing, and laundry 
work are aiso done by the boys themselves. The school instruction 
consists of reading, writing, and the simple rules of arithmetic, "D- 
parted at such times as the out-door work cannot be carried on. In 
addition to morning and evening prayer, daily religious instruction 
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is given by Mr. Shaddock, the master, founded ou the reading of a 
rtion of the Holy Scriptures; and the state and progress of the 
last in religious knowledge is under the visitation and superintend- 
ence of the Rev. C. J. Penny, who as one of the managing commit- 
tee, has kindly undertaken the pastoral care of the Lnstitution as 
Chaplain and Honorary Secretary. “ The effects of hard yet cheer- 
ful daily toil, steadily persevered in cleanly, regular, and humanising 
habits, the removal of corrupting influences and associations, a 
systematic course of firm but kind treatment, faithfully and success- 
fully substituting, as far as may be, that parental control and care, 
without which in the outset of life, all state laws would be a inockery, 
the regular and almost daily visitation of one or other of the Com- 
mittee, or of visitors interested in the Reformatory cause, the sense 
of constant notice, and of moral and religious responsibility inculea- 
ted by the daily teaching of the master, and the frequent visits of in- 
tercourse with the chaplain—these, with many other minor causes, 
in constant operation, have already effected a change in the conduct, 
manners, and appearance of the boys generally, which to the mind 
of every member of the managing committee, and of others, who 
with much experience in the matter have visited the Institution, has 
given a solid assurance of actual results, which places conviction 
beyond the reach of individual exception.” A balance of about £200, 
derived from the always heavy item of the building expenses in the 
first year of an institution of this sort, was still deficient. The ready 
liberality which had been already experienced, enabled the com- 
mittee to entertain a confident hope that this completion of their 
funds would be speedily secured. Lek 
The adoption of the report was moved by the Earl of Denbigh, 
and seconded by Mr. Dickins, who observed that they were £200 in 
arrear, and that it was also in contemplation, and indeed it was abso- 
lutely necessary to go on increasing the capabilities of the establish- 
ment’ These were the two points upon which they were now appealing 
that assembly and the county at large. He was sati-tied (hat their 
great County of Warwick, which had led the way to tucse Refor- 
matories, by first establishing an institution of this sort at Stretton, 
before they had any support from the Legislature, and while they 
were left entirely to the individual exertions of persons in the 
County—if they could do that, and carry that out so far as to re- 
form seventy-five out of 100 prisoners committed there, he thought 
it was so satisfactory, and so binding upon the county to go on, that 
he was sure the appeal made that day would not be made in vain, 
The Rev. Sydney Turner, in proposing the toilowing resolution, 
‘‘That this meeting regards, with great inteiest, the successful @X- 
ertions that have been made in this county to promote the cause of 
Juvenile Reformation, and considers the Institution established at 
Weston, to be well deserving of public encouragement and support, 
said it was a great pleasure to him to be able to assure them, as tar 
as his judgment and experience were a guide, that their Retorma- 
tory, at Weston, was most deserving of encouragement, was con- 
ducted upon sound principles, and was going on in a satisfactory 
manner, One point in the School which was very encouraging, was 
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the character of the master, who, together with a great amount of 
intellectual ability and practical knowledge, united a spirit of reli. 
gion, fear of God, and still more, love of the Lord Jesus. He be- 
lieved that man did his work amongst the boys in the spirit of a Re. 
formatory Missionary, and felt sincerely anxious, not merely to pre. 
sent a fair show to those who went to see the Institution, but to do 
his duty in a spirit of reverence to his Great Master. While, how- 
ever, speaking thus encouragingly, they must allow him to point out 
some things which still required to be done. He advised them to 
use care in the admission of boys, as it was inadviseable to mix to. 
gether small and comparatively innocent children from the country 
districts with lads of fifteen or sixteen, who had been conversant for 
months and years past with all the vice and iniquity of some of the 
large towns. Another point which he considered desirable was the 
enlargement of the school, which, he was glad to find, was one of the 
principal objects of that meeting. It would not cost much, on an 
economical plan, to make the Institution capable of accommodating 
sixty boys. The great difficulty as to Reformatories in England was, 
that they would soon be so full, that they would have no places to 
put boys in, unless there were some measure by which the number 
of Reformatories could be considerably increased. Another thing 
with regard to Weston was, they must now be thinking of some 
means to provide for the boys who were leaving, as it would not be 
long before a considerable number of boys would have completed 
their sentences, or be fit objects to be sent into the world. If they 
sent them back into the circumstances from which they had been 
taken, they could not wonder if the symptoms of the disease revived, 
and a great deal of the curative process they had carried on was 
found to be of no avail. The great thing was to get lads, if possible, 
away from their old associates, and give them a start; and, with 
that view, they could not do better than promote an extensive and 
regular system of emigration. ‘(he motion was seconded by H. 
Browett, Esq. The succeeding resviutions were moved and second- 
ed by Sir Peter Van Notten Pole, Bart., Sir T. G. Skipwith, Bart., 
Sir Baldwin Leighton, Bart.,the Rev. T. Sheepshanks, the Rev. R. 
©. Savage, and W. Lynes, Esq., the proceedings terminating with a 
cordial vote of thanks to the Mayor, on the motion of Lord Leigh, 
and seconded by Sir Francis Shuckburg, Bart. 


At the Somerset Michaelmas Sessions held at Wells, Tues- 
day, November 20th, the Chairman, Mr, W. Miles, M.P.,in 
delivering his charge to the Grand Jury, said—we quote from 
The Bristol Times, of November, 24th. 

He congratulated the county upon the fact, that the prisoners 
brought for trial now, and atthe corresponding period last year, 
were precisely the same. The number of cases disposed of at petty 
sessions last year was 33, and this year it was 53. The cases disposed 
of at the sessions and petty sessions in the quarter last year, under 
the Criminal Justices Act, and Juvenile Offenders’ Act, were 78 alto- 
gether. This year they amounted to 101, but the increase must be at- 
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tributed to the action of the police. Formerly a great number of 
crimes were committed, and many of them were undetectéd. In 
the last year 374 offences were committed, and 304 persons were 
apprehended ; of these, 202 were sent for trial, and 102 discharged 

hey might take the fact in this way, that although the number for 
all offences was larger this year by 25 cases, yet this was owing to 
the superior vigilance of the police. He found nothing in the ea 
lendar to call for notice, though two cases he had thought it neces- 
sary to send to the Assizes. With regard to the education of the 
prisouers for trial, he found that 6 could neither read nor write : 
7 could read; 11 could read and write imperfectly ; 4 could read 
and write well ; and none were of superior education ; there also 15 
prisoners for trial on bail, and not in custody, But his faith was a 
good deal shaken in the efficacy of education for preventing crime 
by the returns of the Kingswood School. Of the 14 Sowerset boys 
sent there, the two boys who were the most proficient in every way 
had the worst characters, Their proficiency in Scriptural knows 
ledge was satisfactory, writing good, reading very good, arithmetic, 
(compound rules) good, and this, he need searcely say, was as good 
an education as a boy of the class could get in any school. Yet one 
boy was reported as the least promising in the school, and a source 
of great anxiety to the master, while the other had been removed by 
order of the Secretary of State to another Reformatory School, from 
which he had since been expelled. Still it must not be supposed 
that he reprobated education ; on the contrary, education, founded 
on Scripture, ought to be given to every child in the kingdom, and 
he hoped the magistrates would do all they could in their parishes to 


further it. 





ST. JOSEPH’S INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE. 


The name of St. Joseph’s Industrial Institute is not unknown to 
the readers of the Irish Quarterly Review. The true-hearted 


workers, who in England and Ireland are labouring in the cause of 
’ 8 ~ 


the poor, the ignorant, and unfriended, have, from time to time, been 
made aware in the Record of the struggles, vicissitudes, hopes and 
endeavours, which have marked the brief history of its foundation. 


A work of benevolence, when happily accomplished, has no need to 
th its success; in that event, originators and workers 
are spared the humiliation of seeming self-assertion, the difficulty 
and tedium of explanation, persuasion, argument. ‘The fact speuks. 
Not so, however, in the beg\nning of an undertaking; for then, 
no matter how sure the confidence of a good cause may be, and how 


trustful the reliance on supporting Providence, the human means 
nts of God’s will remain still to be 


which are appointed as the a 
rr ed. Isolated individuals, however 


sought, conciliated, and app 
earnest, cannot, in the ordinary course of things, carry out great 


trumpet for 
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plans, and perfect comprehensive systems. They need and seek help 
from the men and women about them; they want the strengthening 
sympathy of one party, the kindly fellowship in hard work of another, 
the all.compelling gold of a third. So united, the thought and fa. 
culty of many working together for good, as truth has declared, and 
fable fore-shadowed, the difficult becomes practicable, the seeming 
impossible a work completed. All this is known and accepted truth, 
yet, once again it must be said and reiterated, and twice told to those 
who cannot choose but hear. 

What the managers of St Joseph’s Industrial Institute have been 
able to accomplish through means of the aid, which in some quarters 
has been most generously vouchsafed to them; and what has been 
left undone, destroyed, or marred, for want of more extended en- 
couragement and support, shall now be shortly told. 

The year about to close, has been one of great anxiety and diffi. 
culty to the managers. The laundry, which in their regard was a 
most important means of carrying out their views in respect to the 
education and support of poor girls, they were most reluctantly 
obliged to give up. The house was found too small; and the con- 
tinual outlay attendant on insufficient accommodation, the occasional 
illness of the interns, which obliged the managers to support at 
times hands uneble tu work, together with the too onerous respon- 
sibilities entailed by such an establishment, when no funds were pro- 
vided to meet aecidental expenses, forced them to abandon, what in 
their confinence of public support they had perhaps too adventur- 
ously undertaken. Since last July, that department has ceased to 
work. The girls in the employment of the Institution at the time 
the laundry work was interrupted, have all been respectably and 
comfortably settled; for the most part provided, through the kind- 
ness of ladies interested in the establishment, with situations in pri- 
vate families, where they have been hired to employments suitable to 
their capacity, or where they remain, while receiving wages, to be 
trained to domestic service. Of the number so provided for, only 
one has left her place—in this case, notwithstanding the extreme 
kindness of the lady who received her into her service, the pernicious 
effects of a long detention in the poorhouse were found unconquer- 
able; sloth and inertness having grown with the girl’s growth, and 
formed habits strong enough to resist the many inducements to a life 
of independent exertion. It is most satisfactory to know, that not 
one of the young girls dependent at that time on the Institution, was 
thrown out of bread by the stoppage of the work. In fact, not alone 
was each girl’s condition considerably improved during her abode in 
St. Joseph’s, but her prospects in life were much bettered by the 
manner in which she left it. ‘The laundry work was altogether 3) 
Operation, somewhat less than two years. During that time, — 
teen girls principally of the very lowest grade, from fourteen “ 
and twenty years of age, were received into that department o ‘ e 
Institution.” They remained various periods of time, from three 
months to twenty months, and the following table will show the cit 


cumstances under which each girl left the Institution :— 
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Dismissed for bad conduct ... oe vee 1 
Returned to a vagrant life... ie se ees l 
Went home, being no longer obliged to work ... ee l 
Returned to the poorhouse on account of ill health et l 
Left in search of better provision —... eee eee l 
E migrated dee oe eee eee aes 2 
Provided with respectable situations ove . «12 

19 





The Industrial School, by which a class of younger workers has 
always been designated, remained after the discontinuance of the 
laundry. Between thirty and forty children were then in attendance. 
During the long summer vacation usually given in public Schools, 
many children from the neighbouring National and Convent Schools 
were admitted to the industrial class, taught crochet to keep them 
from idleness, and at the least, were saved the danger, moral and 
physical, of a scampish life in the streets. At that time, the manag- 
ers, who were always anxious to give as much literary instruction as 
possible to the children, engaged a young lady, a trained national 
teacher, whose time was free during, the vacation, to come for two 
hours every day, and according to the admirable system of oral and 
simultaneous instruction approved by the Board of Education, give 
lessons to the classes in reading, geography, grammar, arithmetic. 
This help was very timely, as it happened that most of the ladies who 
had been in the habit of visiting the school to give instruction in 
these branches, had left town for temporary excursions, or had dis- 
persed to their various country residences. To those who have stu- 
died the system above referred to, or who have ever observed the at- 
tention and nervous interest with which a gallery lesson given by a 
first class teacher is listened to by a group of children, it is unneces- 
sary to say, that the effect was instantaneous and most gratifying. 
Many a child who had been but a straggler before, now came re- 
gularly, and remained at least for the lessons; andin cases where a 
taste for industry was not paramount, a love for learning was often 
found not wanting, On these occasions, it often happened that 
the younger branches of an industrial household were brought by the 
hand to School ; because the natural guardian, a sister, perhaps a 
couple of years older, should either bear the little burthen along 
with her, or adopt the alternative of staying away altogether—or 
because it was hoped the infant might be induced to sit quiet an hour 
or so, and with childish interest, imbibe a taste for abstract know- 
ledge. The delight of the Irish poor in school learning is well 
known; the managers of St. Joseph's were quite in possession of the 
fact, but unfortunately had hitherto lacked the means of gratifying 
the taste sufficiently. , 

Now, however, the time had come for carrying out what the 
founder had ever considered a most important part of the system, 
and an opportunity seemed offered for testing the possibility of com- 
bining literary and industrial education, the one being made to as- 
sist and bear efficiently upon the other, The house being available 
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since the discontinuance of the laundry work, room could now be 
found affording facilities for adopting a more comprehensive scheme, 
Enquiries were made concerning the practicability of attaching an 
Infant School, placing it under the superintendence of the Board of 
Education, and of obtaining at the same time, the annexation of the 
separate Industrial School with privilege for it of teacher's instruc. 
tion, share of books according to rule, salary for mistress, and liberal] 
grant to aid in the maintenance of that important department. 

It was soon found that some assistance would be given by the 
Board. All that the managers hoped to obtain has not vet been 
granted, but their choice of a very competent teacher was approved 
by the Board, £17 a year allocated for part salary to her; £8 a 
year appointed for Workmistress, and a large free stock granted of 
books, maps, and school requisites. Much delay unavoidably took 
place before all this was finally arranged ; but now the whole system, 
though necessarily working on asmall scale, can be found in complete 
operation. 

When the opening of the Infant School was announced, the indus- 
trial children were desired to bring their young brothers and sisters 
to school instead of staying at home to mind them—(an excuse often 
given for non-attendance, ) or letting them run wild through the streets 
with others of the idle generation. They were likewise recommended 
to try to bring with them, the little boys and girls of their own street 
or lane, who did not attend any school. The result was, that about 
forty infants were thus brought in the first day without any further 
trouble to the managers—the children proving ia this, as in many 
other instances, how thoroughly independent they are iu their own 
movements, and how entirely they legislate for themselves, if not for 
the whole family. Little families of four and five are not unusually 
seen wending their way these cold wintry mornings to St. Joseph’s, 
some falling into the rank and file of the infant classes, and some re- 
tiring to the industrial benches: 

An account of the day’s routine will give in the shortest possible 
order a clear idea of the system adopted. 

Fires being hghted, school opens in the morning at nine o'clock. 
The teacher gives instruction to the industrial class in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography. These lessons last two 
hours. Some two or three of the industrial children are kept 
in the room to act as monitresses, with a view of preparing them to 
be entered in the Marlborough-street Training School ; the rest of 
the class then retires to the work room, and is taken in charge by the 
work mistress. During the day, the Industrial School is visited al- 
ternately by ladies who spend some time talking familiarly with the 
children, reading for them some instructive book, a chapter of 
Bible History, or an amusiag story, teaching them to sing new 
hymns, and pleasant school songs, giving them religious ineienste, 
and preparing them for the sacraments; In this Way, imparting _ 
only sound and practical information, but cordially exercising t a 
best of influences to which the Irish poor are so peculiarly pensitine, 
that, namely, which the educated manner, and high-toned einte : 
gentle ladyhood so naturally exercises over the simple minded chil- 
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dren of the lower orders. There is hardly a day passes on which, 
besides the regular inspection of the managers, four or five ladies do 
not visit the School, and in one way or other make their coming a de- 
sired event to the children, and leave upon their young hearts the 
impress of their beneficial presence. 

Meanwhile, the whole admirable routine of infant education is care 
ried on in the adjoining room. The separate little classes are formed 
and gathered round their tiny monitresses. The general readin 
lesson and the particular writing lesson, are given by the teacher. 
The gallery lessons, so often amusing, from the ludicrous answers, 
given by the children in their anxiety to show their proficiency, are 
listened to with breathless attention. The lectures on history, com- 
mon science, trades and arts, which a well trained teacher contrives 
to render plain and acceptable to the understanding of a mere in- 
fant, and yet knows how to make interesting to minds of a larger 
growth, are all eagerly expected. And then at fixed and frequent 
intervals take place those exercises of voice and limb, and those 
marching processions to and from the play yard, which effectually 
break up the mere school work, and prevent the tediousness of mo- 
notonous instruction. During the intervals alluded to, such of the 
children on the infant roll as are old enough to get industrial train- 
ing also, are allowed to go to the work room to learn the stitch, or 
get off a new pattern. Thus they gain something which will keep 
them safely occupied when they go home in the evening—giving 
them, moreover, occasion to run with joy to school in the morning to 
receive praise for having finished a star or two during the previous 
evening, and allowing them to look forward with pride to the ce- 
remouny of sitting on the gallery with the regular industrials on Satur- 
day to receive their proportion, no matter how small, of wages for 
the week’s work. At three o’clock the infant children are sent home, 
and the Industrial School generally breaks up at the same time ; 
although it frequently happens that some of the children pray to be 
allowed to remain some hours longer to finish their work—the quiet, 
the clean room and bright fire being an attraction to them ; and in 
such cases, when leave is given, the poor children run home to din- 
ner, the merest ceremony unfortunately too often to them, and then 
return to enjoy the privilege of working in peace by the light of a 
candle subscribed for by themselves. 

The average attendance during the last five months has been 

Infant School coe eee eee 30 
Industrial School ... ove ove 20 


Total... 50 

All this when read may seem small enough; it may be thought 
that it is hardly worth while to speak of a school which does not 
count its classes by hundreds, or of an industrial establishment 
in which few of the children enrolled, earn three shillings a week. 
The motive principle must be greater than has yet found expression 
in action; and it is even so. Want of funds is a crushing fact. The 
hard necessity of keeping within narrowed possibilities is most disas- 
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trous in the wearisome annoyances, obstacles, hinderances conse. 
quent cn the fatal limitation According to the means in this, as in 
other instances, must the progress be calculated. The object aimed 
at, be it well understood, is by no means to give a trade for life to 
the children of St. Joseph’s; nor is it for a moment pretended that 
all the children received into the classes are to earn at once their 
support, or in any extraordinary way assist their parents. But it is 
sought above all things to tempt into the school, the numerous class 
of female children, who, in a neighbourhood which without being 
absolutely immoral, is notoriously idle and disorderly, lead a vaga. 
bond life in the filthy lanes and byways, between Ballybough Bridge 
and Mud Island, and give as an excuse for non-atiendance at the 
National and Convent Schools their poverty, and the wretched ne- 
cessity of driving asses carts, trafficking in pennyworths of turf and 
canal water—running to and fro with cans, tubs and pitchers, on the 
same profitless errand—minding neighbour's children for a few pence 
a week, and multiform avocations of similar kind It was deter- 
mined that opportunity should be given to these girls, by which they 
should receive a sound education, and at the same time, be enabled 
to earn in money wages, more than their attendance at school obliged 
them to forego. Above all, it was determined to give them while at 
school, steady habits of industry, and so prepare them for being put 
to trades, or sent to situations when they should arrive at the proper 
age of being so placed. In the short history of the school, are many 
instances of the successful attainment of these objects, and many al- 
so in which happily even more has been achieved. 

One wild unruly girl who was taken from the streets, and persuad- 
ed to remain in the school, and who, though she never could be 
made a proficient in crochet work, was soon so thoroughly reformed, 
as to acquire the character of a model girl, has lately been appren- 
ticed by her parents to a trade, and continues to conduct herself 
steadily and becomingly. A smart intelligent young girl, who from 
sheer wildness was perfectly useless to her parents, after some months 
training in the school, was so altered as to be able to give her father, 
a boot maker, considerable assistance in finishing and taking home 
his work ; and when, as unfortunately is too often the case, he is 
forced by bad health to remain idle, the girl runs up to the Indus. 
trial, gets a share of the work on hands in the school, and instead 
of pernicious loitering at home, readily earns half a-crown or three 
shillings a week. Two children in the infant school, being industri- 
ously disposed, before they were three weeks in attendance, managed 
to earn from Is. 6d. to 1s. 10d. a week in the intervals of school 
business and in the course of the evenings at home. Four girls of 
one family living near Ballybough Bridge are in daily attendance at 
St. Joseph’s ; one of them, the youngest, is kept altogether in the 
infant school; another is the established messenger of the Institu- 
tion, and being a stout girl and able to do rough household work, 
she is occasionally hired for a day by the ladies frequenting the 
school. Though still somewhat uncivilised in appearanee she 18 
thoroughly trustworthy, and is frequently sent to the city with bills, 
invariably coming back safely and regularly, sometimes with large 
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sumsin her hand. The remaining two are so wretchedly sickly as to 
be often unable to work at all; yet, with all these disadvantages, they 
are able to bring home three or four shillings at a time: and 
this with frequent gifts of clothes from the manager's very precious 
store of cast off garments, brings considerable help to a father, who, 
at the best of times, earns but nine shillings a week at road mending or 
cleansing, but who, when the weather is fine, and no mud even in Mud 
Island, finds bimself without even that pittance to support a wife and 
four children. Another family of four girls in the same neighbour- 
hood bring home fifteen or sixteen shillings every Saturday—a sum 
including the very moderate item of four shillings to the eldest girl 
for superintending the school work. This forms the entire support of 
the family; the mother, a sickly broken-spirited wowen, is barely 
able to wash for and keep an eye on the girls; the father is worse 
than useless—a hopeless, helpless, drunkard. A deafand dumb child of 
eight or ten years of age, who from her unhappy condition, was exclu- 
ded from the benefits of ordinary schools, and seemed destined to idle 
away her child lite in companionship with the dogs and donkeys of 
the district, was led up one day to the Industrial by a little neigh- 
bour, and after playing extraordinary pranks for some weeks, and 
exhibiting manners every way befitting her antecedents, she has been 
quite gained over, principally it is evident by the friendly notice of 
the lady visitors, sits still during school hours, plays quietly with the 
other children, begins to use her little fingers with rare aptitude, and 
already knows so much of the value of money, that meeting her 
father one day as she scampered home with her well earned sixpence 
fast closed in her hand, she laughingly resisted his attempt to obtain 
it from her, and to the great amusement of her young companions 
made a sign that if he got it, he would go straight over to the opjo- 
site public house. A number of the children seldom get beyond one 
shilling a week ; and yet the managers are satisfied, the end is gained 
even by this; the moral training is perfected all the same. The 
smallest weekly earnings prove what may be done by each young In- 
dustrial when the time comes for beginning a life of real labour, and 
instead of the few hours spared out of a school life, all her time 
shall be given to serious and profitable toil. Some of the children 
continue their work at home, but not many. As is inevitable in the 
houses of the poor, the children are early made to bear the burthen 
of household duties, and those who have been made tractable and 
industrious at school, are certain to be found far more useful than of 
old to their parents, and their assistance comes to be in demand ac- 
cordingly. ‘To separate a child from home ties and her natural 
duties is not the object of the Institution, any more than it is to drill 
the young life to the premature toil of the factory, or burthen the 
fresh heart with the care and unrestful labour of the money getter. 
If the spirit of industry were indigenous to the soil of Mud Island 
as it seems to be to the quicker clay of more southern provinces, the 
attendance would be far larger. There are few indced among the 
surrounding population who would not be fit subjects for such an In- 
stitution; thougii now in their mistaken ambition for expensive 
education, the parents when not actually suffering the pangs of star- 
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vation, prefer to send their children to a private, or what is called a 
master’s school ; and so by a conceited expenditure of three pence a 
week, secure for their ragged unruly offspring something according 
to their own ideas like a University Education. If moreover, the 
managers could do what, with it is hoped a pardonable envy, they 
find other schools enabled to do—if they could offer breakfast to 
some starving children, and hold out the prospect of gaining at 
Christmas such substantial prizes and rewards, as warm flannels 
for the hard season, and decent covering for all seasons, they 
would have a very large school indeed. Such inducements, however, 
it is not in their power to provide. They have no regular distribu. 
tion of clothing, they give no food; but what help they do give is of 
the best kind, namely—self help. 

It must be noted, that the money earned by the children, is almost 
without exception carried home to their parents, and used at once 
for the needs of the day. Some of the children have been induced to 
lay by part of their earnings during the past few weeks in boxes ap- 
propriated to each individual, as a provident preparation for Christ. 
mas time. On Christmas Eve, the boxes with the little savings will 
be carried home in triumph by the young depositors. Many, how- 
ever, of the steadiest and most industrious children in the school 
have put by nothing; the shilling or two earned during the week 
having been already promised to pay the rent. Few, however, of the 
children have resisted the temptation to purchase and carry away as 
their own property the books provided by the Board, and according 
to the rule, sold at low prices. The first supply of books was sold 
off at once. Copy books, and other school requisites, are also eagerly 
purchased by the children. 

Thanks cannot be adequately given for the invaluable assistance 
which the managers have received during year from the friends 
of the Institution. It is not in money alone that the help has been 
given. Many ladies, as noticed already, visit the school every day, 
giving their time a free gift to the poor. Many others, as their 
varied engagements allow, from time to time look in, catechise 
the children, talk to them, notice their progress, at the very least 
by their presence make the school hours pass pleasantly. And 
there are others who, though seldom appearing in the school, 
are yet, in the all absorbing cares of their household duties, far 
from unmindful of the children of St. Joseph’s; or who in the 
midst of the many interruptions, and varied calls of a life in 
the world, still find means to turn to good account for the strug- 
gling poor, the opportunities and social influence they possess. It is 
sufficieut to mention, that one lady's donation of cast off garments, 
has clothed three families during the year; and that another lady 
by the sale of work done in the school, has brought in £24 in the 


same short period. 

Nothing comes amiss to the exchequer or old cl 
Joseph’s. A cast off dress, especially if a lady’s ample skirt makes a 
whole suit for a small Industrial—odd remnants of cloth and a 
add valuable patches to the cloak or jacket ; an old bandbox makes 
a sanctuary for the best or only bonnet of a tidy girl. Old —- 
which have lost their charm for more fortune favoured —. 
the bright eyes of an Infant School in a dance of wonder and delight ; 
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old books discarded from the nursery or school-room, make their 
new owners proud and thankful possessors of a treasure; old pic- 
tures, which need not be by old masters, form the text and illustration 
of very valuable lessons. 

Too much cannot be said in thankfulness for the help that has 
been given in so many ways. The hope of the managers is, that 
many who have till now been unaware of the objects and necessities 
of their struggling institution, will be touched by a recital of the dif- 
ficulties and obstacles which beset their path ; and that being assured 
of the laudableness of the undertaking, they will come forward wil- 
lingly to help in the good work. Rent of £32 a year is a heavy 
burthen for the managers to bear; while the salaries of mistresses, 
which are barely half paid by the Board, are an additional weight. 
The special assistance which they had hoped to receive from the 
Board of Education for the support of the industrial branch of the 
school has not been given; and to meet all the recurring expenses 
of such an establishment, there is absolutely nothing but the sub- 
scriptions of a few ladies and gentlemen, already by their own be- 
neficence too heavily taxed. A crowning difficulty at the present 
moment, is the interruption caused by the late suspensions in 
America. The consequent stoppage of crochet work in Ireland, 
which has forced most of the great Industrial Schools in the North 
and South to shut up for a time, has had the injurious effect of clo- 
sing the market to the poor children of St. Joseph’s—obliging the 
managers to forego the easy and expeditious transfer of work to an 
extensive trading establishment, for the tedious and hazardous system 
of private sale—a system, which more than any other pre-supposes 
capital in hand, as the workers must be paid at once, and long before 
the bill furnished becomes a bill receipted. 

The following is the Statement of Receipts and Expenditure for 
the year commencing, the Ist of December, 1856, and ending the 


30th of November, 1857. 


£ s. d. £a ¢@ 

To Cash received for | By Cash paid Wages 189 10 6¢ 
Work sold... 224 16 93] By do. for Rent 
To Cash in Subserip- and Sundry Ex- 

tions... wo 4.1.8 PeNSeS ove o- 82 2 3% 


Balance due to Trea- 
surer .. pie 215 04 








£271 12 10 £271 12 10 











This account appears very favourable, but it must be noted, that 
half a year’s rent isdue and payable in January, that an account of 
£11 is also due ; and for repairs which can no longer be deferred, as 
Well as for additional school requisites, there is nothing in hand. Add 


to this the total want of capital to carry on the work in the manner 


above described, and it becomes plain, that the Institution is in a most 
and that the managers are 


Hun. 


critical pusition at the present moment, 
fully justified in calling most earnestly for public support. 
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dreds of pounds have been expended on the Industrial Schools of the 
South, which are now completely successful, and completely self--sup- 
porting. A little encouragement from those who have means and 
opportunity to advance a cause of real importance to all who have the 
welfare of the poor at heart, and especially dear te the Catholics of 
this city, would soon make St. Joseph's Industrial School, not only 
complete in its working order, but a model, which, with wonderful 
advantage, might be copied in every district and parish of Dublin. 

May help come in timely andabundant measure! Meanwhile, the 
managers with their little band of earnest fellow. workers must strive 
untiringly, trusting in God’s blessing.—Their determination to 
struggle to the last in the furtherance of what they deem the true 
source of the people's regeneration—their hope to meet cordial co- 
operation from those to whom the cause is dear—their dream to 
change into an Industrial Population the rising generation of Bally- 
bough Bridge, and to make a Mettray of Mud Island. 











THE MANAGEMENT OF IRISH CONVICTS, 


Judged by the opinions of the Public Press, and by the testi- 
mony of Home and Foreign Authorities, 


Just four years and a half ago, we commenced to write, in 
Tae Irish Quarrerty Review, on the subjects of Prison 
Discipline, on Reformatory Schools, on Industrial Training, 
and on National Education, a series of papers, which many 
people thought nonsense, and a great number thought stupid, 
and of which a vast number never read one single line, and 
we subsequently disgusted the greater part of our readers by 
printing regularly, a Quarterly Record of the Progress of Re- 
formatory Schools and of Prison Discipline. Strange as it 
may appear, these once despised portions of Tus Irisu 
QuarreRLy, are the very parts now most approved by the 
thinking section of our readers, who feel an interest in social 


subjects. 
From the first hour in which we had the great pleasure of 


becoming acquainted with the Directors of Convict Prisons in 
Ireland, we felt, as did a!l who came in contact with them, 
that they were men determined to do their duty, fully, 
thoroughly, and entirely. In 1855 we wrote :— 


When, in the year 1854, the Directors of Convict Prisons in Ire- 
land inspected the establishments placed under their direction, they 
found, as their first Report declares, 3,427 prisoners confined, al- 
though there was accommodation for only 3,210. 

With prisons thus situated, and without hope of being enabled to 
draft away the Convicts to a Penal Settlement, the Directors first 
endeavoured to enlarge the accommodation, and thus, and by classi- 
fication, resolved to attempt refermation. By an official communi- 
cation, from the Superintendent's Office in Western Australia, they 
found that, owing to the want of system in our Irish Prisons, the 
600 convicts sent out in the ships “ Robert Small” and “ Phoebe 
Dunbar,” seemed incapable of comprehending the nature of moral 
agencies ; they knew nothing of the necessity of prudence and self- 
reliance, as means to extricate themselves from the consequences of 
their former errors; and the Superintendent declared—* coercion 
appears to be the only force they are capable of appreciating.” Ina 
word, they were unfit for the world, by reason of their crimes ; they 
were unfit for the Penal Colony by reason of prison mismanage- 
ment at home. Under these circumstances, and knowing that from 
want of good arrangement, the chief mischief springs, and knowing 
too, that, by sending such Convicts from our Gaols to our Colonies, 
they but retarded the advancement of our dependencies, the Di- 
rectors set vigorously about their work of reform, And we shal 
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permit them to relate, in their own words, some particulars of the 
course adopted :— 

“The same feeling which prevents our inflicting on a colony con- 
victs who have not been subjected to a proper course of prison dis. 
cipline, also precludes our bringing forward prisoners for discharge 
in this country on Tickets of License as in England. We consider 
such Tickets of License to be a sort of guarantee to the community, 
that in consequence of a prisoner having been subjected to a proper 
course of prison discipline and reformatory treatment, he is con- 
sidered a fit subject to be received and employed by those outside the 
prison. 

Such reformatory course not having hitherto been pursued in this 
country, we have not felt ourselves justified in recommending the 
issue of Tickets of License. 

On commencing our duties we found the most pressing evil to 
be remedied was, the indiscriminate association of the young with 
those more advanced in years and crime; instead, therefore, of 
awaiting the completion of the Juvenile Penal Reformatory Pri- 
son, (a period, probably, of eighteen months or two years,) we im- 
mediately selected all the male convicts under seventeen years of age, 
and placed them at Mountjoy and Philipstown Prisons. In the for- 
mer there are separate sleeping cells, and convenient accommodation 
for working in association during the day. We have every reason 
to be fully satisfied with the results as evinced by the conduct and 
industry of the prisoners located here, In the latter there were fa- 
cilities for separating the juveniles from the adults; but similar ad- 
vantages to those possessed by Mountjoy were not here presented, 
and the efiects have not been so favorable; however, we hope that 
great improvement will result from arrangements which we are 
now enabled to make in consequence of the barrack (situated within 
the walls of the prison), having been recently transferred to the con- 
vict department, and by which the prisoners will be placed under 
more effective supervision. 

Taking into consideration the insufficient state of the educational 
departments of the Convict Depots, and the importance which 
should be attached to them in this country, where the causes of crime 
are principally ignorance and destitution, we have felt it our duty to 
recommend that all the Government Prison Schools should be 
placed under the inspection of the National Board of Education. 
We are much indebted to the Right Hon. Alexander Macdonnell, 
the Resident Commissioner, and P. J. Keenan, Esq., for having 
been the means of securing the services of two gentlemen, as Head 
Schoolmasters, for Mountjoy and Philipstown Prisons. For the 
former we have selected Mr. M‘Gauran, late master of the Andrean 
Free Day School, in Cumberland-street, who has great experience 
in training as well as teaching, amongst a class of persons frum which 
the criminals may be expected to emanate.* 





* See two admirable reports, by this gentleman, on the vag, 
School, and printed in Tur IntsH QuaRTERLY Review, Vol. “~ 
No. 14, p. 1287. In fact, Mr. M*‘Gauran 1s a man of first-ra 
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Our intention is to train our different masters from time to time, 
under these gentlemen, and thus ensure a uniformity of system, 
throughout the Government Prison Schools. We trust, therefore, 
the experience they have had will exercise a beneficial influence 
through the different convict establishments. 

In order further to increase the influence which we trust these 
teachers will exercise over the convicts under their care, we thought 
fit to recommend the Government to allow them to visit the different 
Penal and Reformatory Establishments in England, and practically 
acquaint themselves with the systems adopted therein, thus giving 
them an opportunity of forming opinions on a broad basis, which would 
render them more efficient for the reformation and training of the 
prisoners. Permission to carry out this recommendation was readily 
accorded by Lord St. Germans, and we have reason to believe the 
result will be most advantageous to the service. 

We have found it necessary to call for special reports on the cha- 
racter and capabilities of the different officers of the prisons, with a 
view to remove those who are not qualified for so important a posi- 
tion: and regret to add that we have been compelled to recommend 
the dismissal of several warders for drunkenness, a crime that cannot 
be tolerated for an instant in a prison, where a good moral example 
should operate as one of the principal elements of reformation.” 

Having thus arranged the prisons under their management, the 
Directors were in a condition to observe, closely and acurately, the 
result of their labors; and having carefully watched the whole work- 
ing of the system adopted, and after consultation with his colleagues, 
Captain Crofton, the Chairman of the Board of Directors, resolved 
to test the following plan of the gradual restoration to liberty of the 
Ticket-of-Leave men. | 

Finding the Smithfield Prison was no longer needed as a Prison, 
he stated to all employed within its walls, that he was about to use 
it in a peculiar manner, and that turnkeys, so called, would be no 
longer needed. That he was about to collect, from all the Convict 
establishments in Ireland, the men of the very best characters as pri- 
soners, and who were entitled, at an early day, to Tickets-of-Leave. 

That these men were to receive the suit of clothes given to Ticket- 
of-Leave-men on quitting prison, that he would bring these men to 
Smithfield, that he would not make them free men, nor yet would he 
by any means, let them consider themselves prisoners. That each of 
these men, ignorant of a trade, should be taught one. That no man 
should leave the Establishment until, if possible, some means of 
honest livelihood had been obtained for him. That every man 
should perform his part in the Establishment, some cooking, some 
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ability for his duty, almost equal to Mr. Driver, of the Belvedere 
Refuge. This, it may be said, is high praise, so It Is, but not higher 
than is deserved. We must also add that he is a writer on subjects 
connected with Prison Discipline, and is not alone weil informed, 
but eloquent and concise in style ; without any slang—“ the right 


man is in the right place.” 
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sweeping, all useful. That each of the turnkeys should know some 
trade, and that he should act as foreman of his craft, and sit and 
work with his pupils—in fact, that all within the Establishment 
should be usefully employed. 


How the system thus founded was earried out; how, with 
ceaseless watch ny it has been tested ;. how with wonderful 
cert: unty every phase of character has been studied; how com- 
pletely ‘and fully it has succeeded, all the thinking men of 
th ese Kingdoms s, and many-of Foreign States know, and know 
if a through the exertions of Mr. Recorder Hill, of the 
Rev. Orby Shipley, and of Captain Crofton.* 

We now propose to show, through the opinions expressed by 
the Public Press, on the books named in the foot-note, the com- 
plete hold which the subject of Convict Management has secured 
on the minds of all who have read these works. If the system 
thus approved has been so successful im Lreland, why should it 
not be adopted in England—why should it not succeed, if the 
same zeal, self devotion, and ener ‘gy be bestowed upon it as in 
Ireland? ‘The necessity for the adoption of some measure is 
now more pressing than ever, since, by our abuse of the open- 
ing afforded by transportation in ridding ourselves of our Con- 
victs, we have closed every settlement against our prisoners. 
As it is unecessary to enter into the consideration of the ques- 
tion of Transportation, we shall place before our readers the 
opinions held on the subject of Convict Management at home. 

We take first the Dublin Daily Zrpress of Tuesday, October 
20th, L857. 


*See “The Purgatory of Prisoners; or an Intermediate Stage 
Retween the Prison and the Public; being some account of the 
Practical Working of the New System of Penal Reformation Iutro- 
dur od by the Board of Directors of Convict Prisons in Ireland.” 
By the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A., Deacon inthe Diocese of Oxford, 
Londen: Masters. Oxford: J. Il. and J. Parker, 1857. ; 

“Memoranda Relative to the Intermediate Convict Prisons in 
Treland from their Establishment in January, 1856, to September, 
ih, 1857." Dublin: Thom and Sons, for Her Majesty's Station- 
ery office, 1857. 

“ Suggestions for the Repression of Crime contained in Charges 
Delivered to Grand Juries of Birmingham ; Supported by Addi- 
tional Facts and Arguments. Together with Articles from Reviews 
and Newspapers, Controverting or Advocating the Conclusions of 
the Author.” By Matthew Davenport Hill. London: J. W. 
Parker, 1857. 
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What shall we do with our Convicts? This has long been a ques. 
tion with politicians, disciplinarians, and philanthropists. While the 
Australian and other colonies were willing to receive our discharged 
prisoners, the inquiry was not so urgent. They could hew down 
trees, cut openings through hills, make and repair roads, reclaim the 
wilderness. There was ample employment for ten times the num- 
ber annually disembarked. Suddenly, however, our colonies refused 
to receive them,—we need not now discuss their motives, and thus 


a vast number of men, women, and juveniles became a species of 


permanent charge upon the State, with searcely a hope of its dimi- 
nution, What were we to do with them? The object of their 
committal and imprisonment was the diminution of crime by their 
punishment, as well as the protection of others, by their removal 
from intereourse with the society they had outraged. Both objects 
inight be effected by perpetual imprisonment or banishment. Where 
there was a vast disparity in crime this was manifestly unjust, and 
yet, to retain men in merely penal custody for the period of their 
respective sentences, and then to let them loose again upon the 
world, was in the highest degree cruel towards the prisoner who 
might possibly be reclaimed, and especially dangerous to society, for 
to their former evil passions the yearning for revenge would inevit- 
ably be added. ‘These considerations Jed to the institution of a 
course partly penal, partly reformatory. As far as regards the im- 
provement of the prisoner’s conduct, the best results followed, But 
the plan failed in one great point: the community refused to receive 
our reformed criminals. Fairly enough, it was objected that a cha- 
racter obtained in a situation where there was no temptation or in- 
ducement to crime was no just criterion of reform. Society re- 
fused to receive into her bosom and absorb within herself men who 
had been manifestly guilty, and who had given no reliable proof of 
their repentance and reformation. The remarkable success of the 
plan pursued at Mettray and similar institutions suggested a course 
by which this difficulty might be obviated, with important benefits to 
all. Hence in 1855 it was proposed to add to the Penal and Refor- 
matory stages, a third, which we may call Probationary. In this 
stage the prisoner is assailed by, or at least exposed to temptations, 
He is no longer secluded within the walls of his prison; he is sent 
out to mix with his fellow-men in the stirring business of laborious 
life. Heis employed, without the immediate presence of control, 
in such occupations as suit his skill or strength. He executes com- 
missions, is trusted with sums of money, and is taught thus by ex- 
perience to estimate the value of character, He is not thrown sud- 
denly from the gloom and silence of a prison, into the glare and 
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«‘ Not so Bad as they Seem. The Transportation, T icket-of- Leave, 


and Penal Servitude Questions, plainly stated, and Argued on Facts 
and Figures ; with some Observations on the Principles of I reven- 
tion, in a Letter Addressed to Matthew Davenport Hill, Ksq., 
Q.C., Recorder of Birmingham.” By Patrick Joseph Murray, 


Barrister-at-Law. London: Cash. 18057. 
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tumult of busy life. He is sheltered, rather than detained, in what 
is called ‘‘an intermediate prison,” until a satisfactory offer of 
employment is made to the authorities for him, or until the full 
period of imprisonment, to which he was originally sentenced, has 
elapsed. Under this new system, which commenced in March, 1856, 
in the space of eighteen months there have been launched again 
upon the world no less than 1,067 convicted prisoners! It is high 
time that the public should be fully informed of the method pur- 
sued, and of the practical result of the new mode of treatment. 
Our information is derived from a lecture delivered at the recent 
scientific meeting at Birmingham, by Mr. Hill, an official statement 
by Walter Crofton, Chairman of the Directors of Irish Convict 
Prisons, and other sources. 

A convict, on coming under the control of the Board, is placed 
first in the new cellular prison, called Mountjoy, situate on the North 
Circular-road, near Dublin. By day and night he is separated 
from his fellows. Even in the chapel, the exercise ground, and 
school-room, though the prisoners move amongst each other, all 
conversation is forbidden. When a prisoner is taken suddenly from 
the flurry and excitement of criminal existence, the deep silence and 
monotony of this first stage form a broad line of demarcation between 
his past and future life. Atthis time the ministrations of the chap- 
lain are all-important. Much time is devoted separately to each 
prisoner. His wants and tastes are studied, Jessons and admoni- 
tions are given adapted to his whole character, and gradually an as- 
cendancy is obtained over his mind and afiections. At the end of 
nine months, unless he has misconducted himself, the prisoner is 
removed to Spike Island, where the shores are the limits of his pri- 
son. Here the first preparation for the intermediate stage is made. 
During the day he is toiling at the repair and enlargement of mili- 
tary works. The transition from the confinement of Mountjoy to 
free exercise, however laborious, in the clear air, is looked upon as 
an inestimable blessing, the more satisfactory as it has been earned 
by nine months’ good conduct. By night he is shut up in a strong 
building, separated from his comrades, but no longer in solitude. 
The compartments of their dormitories are so constructed as to ad- 
mit of conversation, under proper surveillance. They are amply 
provided with books, not merely religious, but also secular, with 
a moral tendency. Courses of lectures are given, chiefly upon 
geography, the character and climate of our colonies, &c. It is 
found that the really reformed criminal is anxious to leave the scenes 
of his former misconduct, and to begin a new life in a distant land. 
{f their conduct has been exemplary at Spike island, they are re- 
moved from it at the end of two months, otherwise at the intervals 
of three, four, or six months, as their probation has merited. On 
their departure from Spike Island begins the new phase in the treat- 
ment of our convicts. 

Four prisons, if they can be called so, are set apart for the work- 
ing out of this experiment. Two—Forts Camden and Carlisle—on 
each side of Cork Harbour, are occupied by men employed on public 
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works; Smithfield Institution in Dublin is set apart for tradesmen ; 
and at Lusk, fifteen miles from Dublin, the men are employed chiefly 
in agricultural operations, such as draining, road-making, levelling, 
&c. The men now are allowed a certain portion of their earnings: 
this sometimes amounts to half-a-crown a week. Each keeps a 
book in which the gradual increase of this fund is recorded. He is 
allowed to draw 6d. weekly, and spend it as he pleases, intoxicating 
drinks alone being forbidden. ‘The rest is reserved until his depar- 
ture. When the men have acquired some self-control, they are sent 
out on messages, or work is procured for them at a distance from 
home. They pay the prison bills, and prepare to enter into a life of 
liberty again, but under fairer auspices than before. They are 
taught outlines of history, the benefits of emigration, the forms of 
government prevailing through the world, elementary science to ex- 
tend their knowledge of common things, and even the principles of 
political economy. On Saturday evenings there is a species of com- 
petitive examination in the school lectures of the past week. Pre- 
parations for the contest are going on every night. It is stated that 
the men’s progress is wonderful, and that the alteration of their 
moral character singularly improves their external appearance. 

The results of this most careful training are highly important. 
Of the 1,067 convicts discharged from the intermediate establish- 
ments, 559 are discharged on letters of license. They are to report 
themselves monthly to the Constabulary, and the smallest instance of 
misconduct is reported. Of the rest, several have received uncon- 
ditional pardons; many have emigrated; some have enlisted ; and 
forty-two are at the present moment employed in Dublin, at wages 
varying from 9s. to £1 6s. a week. Even in the establishments their 
industry is remarkable. These institutions are not only self-supporting 
but profitable, After deducting every expense, even interest on money 
spent, share in directors’ salary, &c., the establishment at Lusk ex- 
hibited a clear profit of £236 in the six months! The reformatory 
effect of their instruction is proved by the fact, that out of 1,067 
licences granted, but seveenteen have been revoked. And during 
the whole period of eighteen months but one man was convicted of 
having been drinking, though all were constantly exposed to the 
ordinary temptations of public-houses, &c. : . 

Such important and gratifying results solve the question— What 
are we to do with our convicts? Even supposing there was no de- 
mand for their labour,—which is so far from being the case, that the 
supply is not equal to the demand,—yet men thus trained must be 
most valuable to the State. There are numerous works to be 
executed which, because not immediately remunerative, will not be 
taken in hands by private individuals or companies. There are piers 
and harbours to be erected for many a little fishing town, now with- 
out a shelter for its boats or crews. There are marshes to be drained, 
rivers to be embanked, bogs to be reclaimed, sanitary works to be 
executed. Such measures may fairly be executed by Government 
with such instruments, and may be carried out rapidly by the exten- 
sion of the system. There is but one painful point in all this, ane 

sorrowful thought which will come uppermost. Why is there not 
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the same zealous care taken to instruct the young? Why are there 
not in every city and county establishments opened, not reformatory, 
but educational, where the peasant’s or humble tradesman's child, 
growing up to manhood, may he rescued from the vices and contam- 
inations of the street, and all their evil consequences. 


The second opinion is from The Freeman’s Journal, a 
Dublin paper, of Saturday, October 17, 1857. 


THE RECORDER OF BIRMINGHAM—OUR REFOR. 
MATORY SYSTEM. 


The Times sneers at such simple fare as social science compared 
with Indian curries, and its earnest propagators now assembled 
at Birmingham. The occasion is unfitted for such maudlin demon- 
strations! When Lord John Ivussell, in the full blaze of the Rus- 
sian war, could see no reason why a Reform Bill, long promised and 
long delayed, should not occupy the attention of the Legislature, there 
can @ fortivri be none why the good people of England should not 
have their minds directed to the consideration of social questions, 
‘* because” British troops are everywhere successfully grappling with 
the military revolt in India. In our opinion the time is very oppor- 
tune for the friends of social improvement, and the public zest for 
Indian news will not be in the least dulled after listening, in the 
telegraphic intervals, to the sound deductions of practical men on 
questions of the utmost social importance. The Society now sitting 
in Birmingham is called the National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Sciences. Like the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, the Amendment of the Law, and the British Association, 
the new body undertakes to impress the public mind, by the collec- 
tion and dissemination of facts and arguments, with the necessity of 
urging social reforms on the Government and Legislature. The 
field of operations is of vast extent, including everything, proximate 
or remote, which could be referred to any of the subjects into which 
social science is, or is supposed to be, resolvable. This diversity of 
questions, involving diversity of opinions, appears to us to be the 
reef on which the Society is in danger of going to pieces. The public 
mind will be distracted with the multitude of discussions and con- 
clusions, For instance, on Wednesday, papers were read on Juris. 
prudence and the amendment of the law, on education, reformation 
and punishment, public health and social economy. These are only 
the generic heads which comprise a vast variety of sub-divisional to- 
pics, In the first department, discussions took place on the transfer 
of land, Reform of the Bankrupt Law—ditto, the Scottish—on Com- 
mercial Law—Insolvency—Partnership, Registration, and Limited 
Liability—Commercial Legislation and Commercial Morality—the 
17th section of the Statute of Frauds, &c.—This is only a sample of 
the work which the Association has cut out for itself. However 
worthy of attention are many of the papers, we would particularise 
one, because the scene is laid in Ireland and just praise is lavished on 
our prison authorities. Irish skill and discipline have done more to 
solve the difficulty, which weighs like a nightmare on social philoso- 
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phers, than all the plans, premiums, and Panopticons of the Home- 
office. From time to time the press has drawn attention to the suc- 
cess of the experiments in our metropolitan and provincial convict 
prisons. The novelty of criminals in their well known garb passing 
through our streets on errands involving honesty, punctuality, and 
attention, and no turnkey or policeman dogging their steps, was 
singular enough—but not more singular than the continued patience, 
intelligence, and religious and moral inculcation which produced 
such a phenomenon as a thoroughly reformed convict. The Recor- 
der of Birmingham, Mr. M. D. Hill, a very enlightened judge and 
well-known philanthropist, came over to this country to see the re- 
formatory process in operation. He had heard of its suecess—but 
he would see with his own eyes, methods and results. So he came, 
and the fruits of his experienced observation are eommunicated to 
the Birmingham Society. | 
Before we allude to the system which has impressed the Recorder 
so forcibly, we shall quote the concluding passage of his speech :— 
“‘T have to express my belief that the directors of the Irish convict 
prisons have practically solved the problem which has so long perplexed 
our Government and our legislature—What shall we do with our 
convicts? The results of their great experiment answer thus—keep 
your prisoners under sound and enlightened discipline until they are 
reformed—keep them for your own sake and for theirs. The vast 
majority of all who enter your prisons as criminals can be sent back 
into the world, after no unreasonable terms of probation, honest men 
and useful citizens. Let the small minority remain, and if death 
arrive before reformation, let them remain for life.” This was the 
supposed charge of the Irish Prison Directors to their English visitor, 
and they contain in a few words the substance of along course of dis- 
cipline, tested by experience and crowned with success. Mr. Hill 
described the object of the Irish system to consist in training and 
instructing the prisoner so that he may be impenetrable to temptation 
after his discharge. It will be at once seen how perfect must that 
discipline be to secure such a result as effectual resistance to temp- 
tation in minds once steeped in guilt, and now fortified against crime 
by a moral and religious armour of true Irish manufacture. The 
convict is sent in the first instance to the Mountjoy Prison, where he 
is retained for nine months in separate, not solitary confinement, for 
he meets his fellow-prisoners at chapel and the exercise ground, 
though the hideous black mask forbids recognition, while the officer 
imposes unbroken silence. After this long probation he is transferred 
to some of the Government provincial prisons, and employed in 
healthy manual labour, to which he takes heartily after his long 
separate confinement in Mountjoy. He is now in good spirits, and 
in a mood to observe the restraints of discipline without a murmur. 
He is also more open to religious and moral exhortations, which the 
clergy sedulously inculcate in sermons, lectures, and conversations. 
The schoolmaster is not idle. He shares with the clergyman the 
grateful task of sowing the seeds of knowledge in an unpromising soil. 
And his pains are not unrewarded, for Mr. Hill testifies to the won- 
derful proficiency some of the convicts have attained in a very short 
time. On the expiration of a period, which varies according to their 
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past conduct in Mountjoy, they ascend in the scale by industry, at. 
tention, and good conduct, and pass into the second class—thence 
into the first—and ultimately into the exemplary. From the exem- 
plary class they are advanced to Spike Island, Lusk, and Smithfield. 
Mr. Hill could see no difference in manners and appearance between 
these poor men and “ freemen of their class.” They were gentle and 
courteous, manifestly penetrated with the instructions they had 
received, and from which they seemed to derive lasting profit. At 
Lusk Mr. Hill saw a number of intermediate prisoners engaged in 
building the Boys’ Reformatory. There were no bolts or bars to 
prevent desertion, but desertion is the last thing they think of. 
They know they can depart in a short time with a certificate of long 
proved good conduct, while desertion would only lead to their cer. 
tain capture and consequent degradation. Mr. Hill renders a just 
tribute to the zeal, intelligence, and patience of the officers, who have 
discovered and are now working out the only plan of prison reform 
which has stood the test of experience. 

Mr. Hill bestows less attention on the female convicts, because their 
prisons are conducted much in the same fashion as the male. But 
he saw quite sufficient to form a sound opinion on the methods adopted 
at the Golden Bridge Reformatory, conducted, as our readers are 
aware, by the Sisters of Mercy. ‘‘The Ladies,” says Mr. Hill, “some 
of whom, as well as the female governors of the prisons, are of high 
and even noble rank, exercise a most potent and voluntary influence 
on their charges.” The prisoners, when sufficiently advanced to be 
released—and the quick perception of the mistress soon finds out 
whether reform has struck root—are sent out on service where they 
have hitherto proved themselves worthy the lessons they had received. 
Mr. Hill thus summed up, amidst loud applause, the results of the 
Irish system. 1st—Great improvement in the health of prisoners, and 
diminution of mortality, varying from eight to two per cent. 2nd— 
Three-fold increase in the quantity of work prepared by the prisoners. 
3rd—Great improvement in the moral character of the prisoners, to 
which he traces in a great degree the high sanitary condition of the 
prisons. 4th—Falling off of punishments, and 5th—such a demand 
by employers for the services of discharged prisoners as to exceed the 
supply. This is the grand, the leading fact of all. It is the touch- 
stone of the whole system. We know all about the English ticket- 
of-leave man. He is a plague in society, from whose contact all men 
fly. The ticket-of-leave man says he is driven to crime because he 
cannot get employment. There is some truth in this, no doubt, but 
English prison discipline is so unfavourable to reform that society 
regards all ticket-of-leave men in the same suspicious light. If it be 
once ascertained that the Irish system has turned out such excellent 
servants that the supply is inadequate to the demand, | then the 2 
tion is solved which has long agitated the public mind. Mr. Hi 
took special pains to verify the fact. He is one of the sharpest yi 
in England, who could unravel a false or fictitious statement rep e 
same readiness as he pierces the fabrications of the flash thief. Mr. 
Hill was quite satisfied that the test of the system was real, aa 
conclusion, stated that the great social problem had been solve r 
solved in Ireland, and by Irishmen. We regard this fact, trifling a: 
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it may appear, as one of the grandest triumphs our countrymen have 
achieved, It is something to boast, after all England has been ring- 
ing with—what shall we do with our convicts?—and after all her 
first-rate minds had been elaborating reformatory theories, and all 
the machinery of the state, with full money power, had been reducing 
them to practice—that Ireland should have pointed out the via salutis 
and discovered the only practical method of criminal reform. 


The third opinion is expressed by The Cork Examiner, 
of Wednesday, October 21st, 1857. 


The problem, what are we to do with our convicts? is one ever 
recurring. Yet the answer is not easy; for though the government 
of the country has decided in favour of one of the two great principles, 
and has selected reformation in contradistinction to punishment as its 
leading idea, there still remain many troublesome questions to be 
solved. Foremost of these is the employment of convicts after they 
have left the shelter of the prison walls. It requires no extraordinary 
judgment to perceive, under ordinary circumstances, a “ticket of 
leave”’ or “ a discharge” is a bad recommendation, and one which in 
nine cases out of ten will leave the holder no alternative but starva- 
tion or robbery. Of course, there is the workhouse, but that the 
convict would naturally look upon as a second edition of the prison 
he had left, with the additional drawback that the cuisine was a 
great deal worse. Under the excellent management, however, which 
has so distinguished the Irish Convict Prisons, an effort has been 
made to obviate this evil, after the fashion which Captain Crorron, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors explains in a series of memoranda. 
The plan at once strikes the mind with satisfaction, for its merits are 
self evident. The principle is that of classification, the convicts 
whose prison conduct during the first portion of their punishment 
shews the strongest tendency to reformation being placed apart from 
the rest, and subjected to such tests as will prove, as strongly as 
such a thing can be proved, that their reformation is sincere, and 
their desire to lead honest lives not merely an affectation to be aban- 
doned as soon as they are away from the terror of prison discipline. 
For this purpose four Intermediate Prisons have been selected. Forts 
Camden and Carlisle at either side of the mouth of our harbour ; 
the Smithfield institution in Dublin, which is intended for trades- 
men ; and one at Lusk, a village about 15 miles from Dublin, the 
establishment there being an appendage to that of Smithfield. The 
men draughted into these places, while subjected to the performance 
of arduous industrial labour, are allowed certain privileges which 
mark them out in a distinct manner from convicts in the ordinary 
prisons. The gratuities are increased, and out of his earnings the 
prisoner is allowed to retain the absolute control of six-pence a week, 
to save or expend as he may choose. A prisoner “taken in roster 
from those whose terms of imprisonment are drawing to a close,” is 
daily employed as a messenger, and it is part of his duty to make 
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purchases of articles of dress, diet, and other matters for his fellow 
prisoners. The adoption of this system was to afford a test of more 
than one description of the good conduct of each individual, It 
gives the man the custody of money, and the freedom to spend it 
improperly if he choose ; beside which, it enables the authorities to 
ascertain the confidence the prisoners are inclined to repose in each 
other. This last is a matter of no small consequence, as however 
acute a hypocritical prisoner may be in deceiving those placed over 
him, he can seldom hoodwink his own fellows. During twenty 
months of the existence of this system, though the messengers have 
frequently fifteen or twenty shillings at their disposal, not a single 
instance of dishonesty was detected, nor a single case of dispute 
amongst the prisoners as to the purchases ; but more extraordina 
still, only one case arose of a man taking advantage of his freedom to 
drink. It may be, perhaps, somewhat premature to talk now of the 
results of this system as being ascertained. Time will be required 
fully to test its value, and shew whether it may not need some altera. 
tion or modification. But as far as can be judged at this early stage, 
the benefits conferred by it on the men themselves, in giving steadi- 
ness to their characters, and honesty to their dispositions, are most 
gratifying. Up to the 30th of September, 1857, 1,067 convicts have 
been discharged from the intermediate establishments, and the refuges 
for females, to which we shall hereafter have occasion to make al- 
lusion. Of the males 42 prisoners are at present employed in dif- 
ferent situations in the city and county of Dublin, and are under the 
unostentatious but vigilant watch of the police. They receive wages 
varying from 7s. to £1 6s. Od. per week, and live respectably accord- 
ing to their means; and so satisfactory has been the conduct of those 
hitherto employed, that their masters frequently return to the esta. 
blishments for additional men. 559 of the whole number have been 
discharged on tickets of iicense, and the remainder unconditionally. 
Of the entire number out on license, 17 have had their licenses re- 
voked, while out of 97 females out on similar leave. the ticket of only 
one has been withdrawn. Many of thein have left the country for the 
colonies, and some from the migratory habits of agricultural labour 
have baffled any close supervision; but the majority of them have 
been followed by the constabulary with a very watchful attention, 
and the results shew but little more than three per cent. of relapses. 
It is right to say that some of the revocations took place even for 
such irregularities as the prisoners failing to report themselves at 
the specitied periods. 

A not unimportant portion of this system to be considered is the 
financial point, and in this respect it seems to be less open to objection 
than any other prison scheme. For the labour of the convict has 
been devoted to public improvement, in works of actual and patent 
necessity, but which expense or other considerations had caused to 
be posponed. Such, for instance, is the completion of the works at 
Camden and Carlisie forts, two positions of immense military lnpor- 
tance, the natural advantages of which have undergone extraordinary 
improvement since convict labour was employed for the purpose. A 
tabular statement shews that the actual value of the labour thus 
given considerably exceeds the outlay, and in this point of view such 
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prisons might be considered self-supporting. In alluding to this 
circumstance we cannot help glancing at the undeveloped capabilities 
of our own harbour, and thinking how usefully, for the advantage of 
the British marine, convict labour might there be availed of. 

The account of this system leads us to believe that on all descrip- 
tions of Government works the labour of convicts might be used, as at 
barracks, breakwaters, fortifications, harbours of refuge, &c. For 
an essential part of it, though at first sight it seems a small matter, 
is the nature of the prison employed. It consists of a series of move- 
able iron buildings, each capable of accommodating fifty men and fuur 
officers. These, which are erected at a cost of £330 each, may be 
transferred to any locality where the services of the prisoners would 
be required. A practical difficulty is thus removed for turning the 
labour of the convicts to the best account possible, without at the 
same time in the least degree interfering with industrial operations 
outside—a principle that should never be lost sight of. 

The document before us refers to the Refuges in Ireland as having 
effected much good in procuring employment, or at all events shelter, 
for females. In their case it is easy to understand how far more dif- 
ficult it is to procure means of subsistence than for men. For even 
women of unstained character the lack of employment has been one 
of the greatest social evils of the present day; how must it be then 
with those whose names are associated with the brand of felony? 
Only such institutions as the Houses of Refuge can step between 
them and the earthly consequences of their sins. Here their conduct 
while in comparative freedom offers a guarantee that their penitence 
is sincere. and removes them from the temptation to relapse which 
idleness and want would lay them open to. Capt. Crortow states 
that since March, 1856, ninety-seven female convicts have been re- 
moved—eighty-six to the Catholic Refuge at Golden Bridge, Dublin ; 
four to the Protestant Refuge at Cork, and seven to the Protestant 
Refuge, Harcourt-road, Dublin Of this number 46 have been 
placed in positions of life which will give them the chance of making 
permanent the reformation that discipline and instruction may have 
effected in them. Such of them as have gone to situations as domes- 
tic servants have afforded so much satisfaction as to leave room for 
the hope, that the knowledge of the probation to which they are all 
subjected may dispel the not unnatural prejudice created by their 
previous guilt. We are not profound believers in the perfectabilily 
of the species, and do not consider a reformatory prison will convert 
a number of thieves into an assemblage of saints. But as there are 
few individuals of the human race wholly bad, and the majority of 
those even convicted of crime are for a time found to be open to good 
influences, let us hope that a proper system may be carried out, 
which will continue the good eftect of those feelings, a system which 
will enlighten as well as deter, and may lead these wretched beings 
to see the advantage of honesty and the misery of guilt. The very 
valuable document which Captain Crorton has issued seems to give 
reasonable ground for believing that such a system is In progress, 
effecting much good now, and promising to accomplish still more. 
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The fourth opinion is from The Spectator of Saturday, 
October 24th, 1857. " 


CONVICT REFORMATION ACCOMPLISHED, 
(From the Spectator.) 


The Irish Convict Prisons have become a working model, in which 
the Reformatory system of punishment has been tested in two very 
important respects, insomuch, that it cannot be said that we are 
devoid of experience. We have already, in analyzing the report of 
the Select Committee on Transportation, explained the nature of 
the system carried out under Captain Walter Crofton in Ireland, 
and now we need only recall to the reader’s recollection the general 
nature of that system. On being given in charge to the Commis. 
sioner of Convict Prisons, the convict is placed in a cellular gaol 
called Mountjoy, and is day and night strictly separated from his 
fellows, except in the chapel, the exercise-ground, and the school- 
room. If he does not misconduct himself, at the end of nine months 
he is removed to Spike Island station in the Cove of Cork, where 
the prisoner works at the extension of the fortifications ; or if he is 
an artisan, he is conveyed to Philipstown, an inland Prison about 
forty miles from Dublin, where he follows his trade. During the 
whole of this period the object is not only to discipline and instruct 
but to train the prisoners. The chaplain endeavours to render his 
exhortions practical and moral ; the school-master and lecturer not 
only teach the rudiments of instruction, but convey information on 
practical subjects, especially on emigration, the nature of the climate 
in each colony, its effect on health, the comparative rate of wages, 
and so forth. The majority ofthe prisoners are uneducated Irish- 
men; many of them can only speak the indigenous tongue, and some 
make little progress in learning ; yet they collect the information, and 
those who understand English convey it to the others. A remark- 
able example of this is C.S, an old stolid man, who though dull 
and slowly coerced himself in reading until in a few months he could 
read a “first” and “second” book in the excellent series of the 
Irish Education Board. The work of the convicts is well done, and 
they take pleasure in useful handicraft occupations. Their condi- 
tion and advance to the next class are regulated by their conduct. 
All this was the system when the Select Committee sat, but since 
that time there have been changes, A new act has passed, somewhat 
but not very materially changing the condition of the prisoners in 
Ireland. Animportant extension of the system has been introduced 
‘since January, 1856, and we now have experience of that stage ex- 
tending to twenty-one months. This is called “the intermediate 
stage,” and it is carried on at the Forts, at Smithfield, or at Lusk. 
Ilere the convict is in a condition rather of forced residence than of 
custody. He loses his place and lapses into an inferior class if he for 
an instant relaxes in his industry. The studies begun at mean eg. td 
are continued ; and the lecturer at Smithfield, Mr. Organ, not ad. 
assists the men in informing themselves, but is indefatigable in = : 
ing for thein situations after thar discharge. Questions put to them, 
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not, by their own teachers, but by highly competent casual visitors, 
show that their information is genuine ; “ the stock question and the 
set answer have no place here.” Such is the system as it is now 
developed and carried out. We have a longer experience of it; 
and we have an admirable account of it by Mr. M. D. Hill, who 
visited the Irish prisons last summer, and read a paper on the sub- 
ject at the Birmingham Conference. Alike within the prison walls, 
in the intermediate stage, and ultimately, it has been found that 
cheerful labour, as an appeal to the better as well as to the worse 
qualities of the men, conduces to discipline and stimulates improve- 
ment. Even the removal of the partitions which maintained the 
separate system in chapel—and stimulated evasion—has been found 
to increase the attention to the seryice and the good order of the 
men. Even by the time they leave Mountjoy, the beneficent influ- 
ence of the system tells upon their countenances, and in the inter- 
mediate stage the improvement comes very strongly. 

‘“‘ This proof of amendment J had ample opportunity for studying as, 
in my repeated visits, I saw the men in every variety of occupation— 
at their labour, at their meals, during their studies, and in their mo- 
ments of relaxation. Their countenances, though on the whole 
inferior in intelligence to the average of freemen of their own de- 
gree, bore no marks of an evil mind; and while I was rowed by 
more than one boat’s crew from island to island, and altogether in 
their power, it was impossible for me not to feel as secure of their 
fidelity as if they had been Thames watermen. In the manners and 
general demeanour of the intermediate class, the desire to improve 
themselves and to be of service to others was also very apparent.” 

The men have opportunities of proving their self control. On 
arrival at Spike Island the convict acquires the privilege of earning, 
by diligent and good conduct, small gratuities, which are set to bis 
credit in a book, and deducted for ill conduct. On reaching the 
intermediate stage, he may draw a sum which varies according to his 
industry, but rises to half-a-crown weekly ; and of that sum he may 
spend sixpence a week. 

‘“‘ His choice of articles for purchase being uncontrolled except as to 
intoxicating drinks, which are wholly prohibited. These little books 
are often called for by a director or superior officer, and a friendly 
consultation ensues as to the state of the prisoner’s funds, When it 
is found that the sixpence has been oy added to the savings, an 
occurrence so frequent as to form the rule (spending being the ex- 
ception), the man is congratulated not rer on his growing store, but 
on his power of self-command. When the allowance has been ac- 
cumulated for a time, and is then spent on some article of dress to 
be worn on his discharge, there is still ground for satisfaction, un- 
less a love of finery has been exhibited. Sometimes, however, the 
superior shows signs of disappointment, as when on one occasion 
Captain Crofton found that a prisoner’s weekly sixpences had for 
some months been wasted upon tobacco. No expression of disap- 
proval, however, is suffered to escape, as it would lead the individual 
to the conclusion that although he had a nominal right to dispose 
of his money at his own discretion (or indiscretion), he was in truth 
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under such restraint in its exercise as to paralyse its free agency, 
The captain began by asking the man what had originally brought 
him into trouble, ‘ Drink,’ was his reply. ¢ Are you not afraid 
of again being decoyed into the habit of drinking, when you leave 
this place?’ ‘Not atall,’ was the confident assurance. «I have 
now had no drink for years, and do very well withoutit.” « But you 
were for years without tobacco, and although you suffered much at 
first, you discovered after a time that tobacco is not essential to 
your comfort ; yet the moment you are allowed to purchase tobacco 
you exercise the permission. How can you be sure, that as 
you have not been able to resist tobacco, you shall be able to resist 
drink when you have the power of obtaining it?’ The poor fellow 
reflected on this conversation, and a subsequent inspection of his 
book showed that he had gradually diminished his outlay on the 
narcotic until he had abandoned it altogether, adding the saving thus 
produced to his permanent fund.” 

When the intermediate man has acquired some self-control, he is 
sent out on messages, or sent as one of a party to perform a piece 
of work. Abuse of this trust is rare; the men return punctually 
and promptly—they seldom if ever enter a public-house. 

«‘The intermediate man having now established a character is 
intrusted with money to make purchases, or to pay bills on behalf of 
the prison; and what may, perhaps, be justly considered asa surer 
criterion that his character is known to be deserving is, that such 
of his comrades as remain at home are in the habit of employing him 
on commission to buy for them, and they place in his hands moneys 
for that purpose. A few months ago, a messenger so employed, 
when he returned, reported that he had lost sixpence belonging to 
one of his fellows. He was in great distress, but was reassured by 
the unanimous voice of the whole body, declaring that no thought 
of malversation had entered their minds. Subsequently one of the 
men found the piece of money, in an apartment where it must have 
accidentally dropped.” 

At Lusk, fifteen miles from Dublin, the men are engaged in form- 
ing a garden on open heath land, a large tract of which is to be 
brought under cultivation by convict labour. Their dwelling is one 
easily removable, constructed of corrugated iron with boards inside 
for warmth ; it consists of two rooms, both of which by night are 
dormitories, while by day the one is kitchen and house place, the 
other is at once chapel, school, lecture-room, and library. In no 
instance has desertion from these residences—for they are not 
prisons—been attempted; and the application of industry in this 
form is exceedingly profitable in several ways. It is found that 
useful labour has the best moral effect, because it engages the good- 
will of the men. Under the whole system it is found that a remark. 
able improvement has taken place in the bodily health of the prison- 
ers. ‘I'he mortality in 1854 was 8 per cent., in 1855 it was under 5, 
in 1856 under 2 per cent. Meanwhile, the quantity of labour per- 
formed by the prisoners has been nearly tripled ; and the prisons 
are nearly self-supporting. These material facts are indexes ; 
moral improvement. They have been attended by a further result, 
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which in itself aids the working of the system ; the demand by em- 
ployers for the services of discharged prisoners now exceeds the 
supply ; the average of wages which the men can command being not 
less than ten shillings a week. The statistics already obtained in- 
dicate a very slight per centage of discharged convicts who have re- 
lapsed to evil courses. To Mr. Hill’s pamphlet we refer for details 
and attestation ; we agree with him in thinking that the experience 
in Ireland answers the question “ What shall we do with our con- 


victs P” 


The fifth opinion is from Zhe Philanthropist of November 
2nd, 1857. 
IMPORTANT CHANGE IN PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


At a time when the great question of the disposal of our convicts 
demands the serious attention of the country, every plan which shall 
hold forth promise of successfully encountering the difficulties by 
which the question is surrounded will meet with consideration. 
Captain Crofton, the Chairman of the Board of Directors of Irish 
Convict Prisons, gives us some very valuable and interesting details 
ofan experiment which he was permitted to make, to amend the exist- 
ing prison system for convicts.* In November, 1855, the Captain 
addressed a communication to the Government, from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract :— 

“The reformability of the generality of criminals has been admit- 
ted. The present system, commencing with the deterrent, is fol- 
lowed by a course of penal, and of Reformatory discipline. The 
success of this system it is proposed to test previous to the release of 
any prisoner by the institution of a third stage, in which the Refor- 
matory element shall preponderate, as does the deterrent element 
in the first stage. 

“The great difficulty with which discharged prisoners have to 
contend, is ‘the want of employment.’ The community do not con- 
sider a character obtained under an absence from the temptations to 
which prisoners would be exposed in the world, a fair test of refor- 
mation ‘They therefore decline accepting this evidence; and re- 
fusing to employ such criminals, thus reject the really reformed, 
who are included in the category as untested. 

« The proposed stage of Reformatory treatment, places a prisoner 
where he can be assailed by temptations, and where the public will 
have an opportunity of judging of his reformation, of his incustrious 
habits, and of his general fitness for employment. I firmly believe, 
that this probationary stage, acting as a filterer between the prisons 

and the public, may be made the means of distinguishing the reformed 
convicts from the unreformed, before and after leaving their several 





* Memoranda relative to the Intermediate Convict Prisons in 
Ireland, from their Establishment in January, 1856, to September, 
30th, 1857. Dublin: printed by A. Thom and Sons, 87, Abbey- 


street, for Her Majesty's Stationary Office. 
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places of confinement ; and | believe the separation, operating as an 
important channel for amendment and preventiun, wiil exercise an 
influence over the criminal populations the value of which cannot be 
too highly appreciated.” 

Captain Crofton based his on the application of the principle of 
‘‘ Jndividualisation.” He recommended the adoption of periods in 
sentences identical with those practised in England for tickets of 
licence, and suggested, that in the event of prisoners being unable to 
obtain satisfactory offers of employment, without which no convict 
could be discharged on licence, they were to be detained in inter. 
mediate prisons, until the expiration of periods of imprisonment, 
decined equivalent to the sentence of transportation they had re- 
ceived, For example, a prisoner sentenced to ten years’ transpor- 
tation would, with good conduct, be eligible for removal to an inter. 
mediate prison in four years. After four months’ detention in this 
stage, should he receive an offer of employment, and should his 
eouduet be considered in all respects satisfactory, he would be al- 
lowed a conditional pardon; the licence ticket being revocable, 
through irregularity, at any period within the original sentence of 
ten years. Should the well-conducted convict, however, be unable 
to obtain employment at any period between the four years and four 
menths, and six years (the period, by the Penal Servitude Act of 
1853, deemed adequate to ten years’ transportation), he would neces- 
sarily receive an unconditional discharge. 

He recommended also, that the gratuities, purposely kept low in 
the ordinary prisons, should in these intermediate institutions be in- 
creased ; and should be paid, where posssible, according to the 
amount of work performed. Each convict to be allowed to expend, 
or te save sixpence a-week of his earnings; and thereby was intro- 
dueed a test of character. Further it was advised, that-warders in 
the trades’ establishments were to be tradesmen ; and in supervising 
their classes also, were to give the public the benefit of their labour. 
The warders in the various huts were likewise to be qualified to act 
as forewen of works, &c.; and thus they, too, were to give the 
public the benefit of their supervision, economically as well as 
morally. 

Lectures were to be introduced, on subjects likely to be practically 
vseful on discharge ; and were to be given in the evenings after the 
labours of the day bad passed. 

As these intermediate establishments were intended to act as 
filterers from the prisons, it was presumed that many convicts would, 
from time to time, fail to be beneficially influenced by the system 
adopted in them ; and would, consequently, be returned to the ord'= 
nary routine of prison life, as unworthy of the confidence placed in 
ihem, and as undeserving ‘of the privileges accorded to them. 

These plans are at onee sanctioned by government ; and the inter- 
mediate system has been tried in four different prisons. In these 
establishments the numbers are restricted to one hundred men, 10 
order that individualisation may be brought to bear on the inmates, 
who in the different stages, are exposed to more or less temptation 5 
aud in order that voluntary action, as far as it is consistent with the 
due maintenance of discipline and of order, may be permitted to all, 
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These prisons are situated at Forts Camden and Carlisle, on each 
side of Cork Harbour, and are occupied by the men emploved on 
public works ; at the Smithfield Institution, in Dublin, which is in- 
tended for tradesmen ; and at Lusk, a village about fifteen miles 
from Dublin, which is, in fact, a rural appendage to Smithfield. In 
recommending the adoption of this system for selected convicts, it 
has been always contemplated to apply their labour where practicable 
to fortifications, to harbours of refuge on our coasts, ii thus con- 
currently with the more important matter of moral reformation, to 
render convict labour more generally available for the public service. 
This it was proposed to achieve by means of locating prisoners in 
movable iren buildings, arranged somewhat after the manner of those 
used for military purposes, each calculated to hold fifty men, and 
erected at a cost of £330, inclusive for accommodation for four 
officers, which is considered a proper complement for that number 
of prisoners. 

ith this view, iron huts were erected at Forts Camden and 
Carlisle, for the performance of works, under the War Department: 
and two others were built at Lusk Commen, to prepare the land by 
draining, &c., road-making, levelling, &c., for the erection of a ju- 
venile prison. These buildings fully answer the purposes for which 
they were intended. One hut was removed from Trim, after being 
inhabited for three years, and was re-erected at Lusk, for the use of 
the constabulary, without damage, and at a very trifling expense. 

Since the opening of the Smithfield Institutiou, of the Forts, and 
of the other Refuges, the number of discharges conditionally, and 
unconditionally (commencing in March, 1856), have amounted to 
1067. In other words, during a period of eighteen months 1067 
convicts have been launched into the world, to test the value of a 
system of prison discipline founded upon the individualization of 
every convict; and the following very important results appear to 
vindicate the claims which the system has for general adoption. 

Ist.—The adoption of stages of detention, previous to discharge, 
in which a prisoner possesses voluntary action for good or for evil, 
removes the ground of complaint that the prisoner's reformation is 
inacurately tested. The convict has the power of committing him- 
self at any time, by yielding to the ordinary temptations with which 
he will be beset on discharge. The intermediate prison character, 
therefore, is of real and substantial value; and although at first, 
considerable reluctance was shown to employ the “ exemplary” 
prisoners ; time and experience have completely reconciled e:nploy- 
ers, who now frequently return to the intermediate establishment for 
additional men. ‘he strongest proof of this statement, is that forty- 
two prisoners on licence, are employed at the present time in the 
city and county of Dublin, at wages varying from 3s. to £1 6s. ; 
these are visited fortnightly; and with two exceptions, are very 
highly reported of. It may be added, that some of these employed 


have been sixteen months in the same seryi-e, 


No offer of employment for a convict is accepted without due in- 
quiries being in the first instance, made as to the respectability of 
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the person cffering it. Fighty-one prisoners have received uncon- 
ditional pardons in consequence of good conduct when on probation, 
some of whom have enlisted, and others have subsequently joined 
their friends in the colonies. Since the Ist of January, 1857, male 
convicts on licence have been under the surveillance of the Con- 
stabulary, to whom they report themselves monthly ; and in the 
event of misconduct, however trifling, they are at once reported to 
tie prison authorities. The rules in this respect are as follows, 
having been sanctioned by the Lord Lieutenant, and circulated for 
the information and guidance of the Constabulary :— 

“1.—When an offer of employment for a prisoner is accepted a 
not‘fication thereof will be made by the Directors of Government 
prisons to the Inspector-General of Constabulary, by whom it will 
be transmitted to the Constabulary of the locality in which the em- 
ployment is to be given, with all necessary particulars, for the pur. 
pose of being entered in a Register at the Constabulary Station. 

**2.—Each convict so to be employed will report himself at the ap- 
pointed Constabulary Station (the name of which will be given to 
him) on his arrival in the district, and subsequently, on the Ist of 
each month. 

«3.—A special report is to be made to head-quarters by the Con- 
stabulary whenever they shall observe a convict on licence guilty of 
misconduct or leading an irregular life. 

‘*4,—A convict is not to change his locality without notifying the 
circumstances at the constabulary station, in order that his regis- 
tration may be transferred to the place to which he is about to pro- 
ceed, On his arrival he must report himself to the nearest constabu- 
lary station (of the name of which he is to be informed), and such 
transfer is to be reported to Head-Quarters for the information of 
the Directors of Government prisons. 

“5 —An infringment of these rules by the convict will cause it to 
be assumed that he is leading an idle, irregular life, and therefore 
entail the revocatiun of his licence. 

“6.—Further regulations may hereafter be added to the forego- 
ing should it become necessary.” 

Some licensed convicts, by the exercise of great cunning, are, with 
the utmost strictness of supervision, still prosecuting their old call- 
ing. But these must be few. There are others, doubtless, who, 
fiom the migratory habits of labour in Ireland, have baffled super- 
vision for any length of time; and it is believed they have left the 
country. On the other hand, and corroborative of the efficiency of 
the constabulary supervision, there are authentic communications 
from nearly 200 male prisoners discharged on licence, but who are 
sirenuously persevering in an honest course of industry ; many un- 
conditionally discharged have enlisted; and very large numbers 
have emigrated from the country, having saved sufficient money from 
the gratuities allowed in the intermediate prisons to materially 
jurther them in such a course. ' ? 

Although 1300 convicts have been under such detention since 
January, 1836, only twenty-six have beea re-consigned to the 
dinary prisons for misconduct. Six prisoners haye been remove 
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from those institutions at their own request ; that the principle which 
pervades the system is uncongenial to the idle and evil-disposed. 
A large amount of work is expected from the inmates, which in part 
accounts for the wish of the idle to be removed. ‘To the idle and 
to the ill-intentioned, the system of an intermediate stage between 
the prison and the public cannot but be irksome ; to such an extent 
even as to counterbalance the privileges to which they are under it 
entitled. No punishment is carried on in these establishments ; the 
prisoner who misconducts bimself in the slightest respect is at once 
removed. ) 

The Superintendent of Smithfield, the Chaplain and Medical Offi- 
cers, all bear strony testimony to the general good conduct and spir- 
it evinced by the prisoners under the system and the superintendent. 

The Superintendent of Sinithfield, who was deputy governor and 
master of works for ten years under the old system, states, and he is 
corroborated by the books of his department and the trade instruc- 
tors, that under the new system he obtains nearly three times the 
ainount of work as heretofore from the same number of prisoners. 

2nd.— Whether or not, the privileges allowed in the intermediate 
prisons have conduced, in practice, to the existence of tests of cha- 
racter ; and in what particular ? 

Each prisoner is allowed to retain in his own possession sixpence 
per week, from his gratuity money; which sum he may expend or 
save, as he may possess more or less self-denial, A prisoner, taken 
in roster from those whose terms of detention are drawing to a close, 
is placed on messenger’s duty daily ; he is then permitted to make 
purchases of articles of dress, diet, &c., for the other prisoners. 
As the purchaser frequently has fifteen or twenty shillings at his 
disposal, the test is considered valuable. ‘he ordinary temptations 
of the world, in the shape of public-houses, &c., of course constantly 
present themselves to prisoners acting as messengers ; and strange 
to say, during this long period of daily duty, only one case has arisen 
of a man having been drinking. — In this case, although his duty was 
accurately performed, the breach of rule was immediately punished, 
and the culprit forthwith removed to an ordinary prison. 

Instruction is imparted principally by means of lectures, in which 
the aged and the ignorant, who could be induced to receive instruc- 
tion in the ordinary prisons, evince a great interest ; and after a 
little time, display an amount of intelligence scarcely reconcilable 
with their former bearing. ; : 

It has already been stated, that moveable iron huts, to hold fifty 
prisoners in each, have been erected and occupied: and that they 
are found well adapted for the purpose required. Hitherto one great 
objection to the employment of convict labour arose on account o! 
the heavy expenses incurred in the erection of a permanent 7 
a building which becomes nearly useless on the completion Ri 1e 
work. Whereas, by,the location of selected convicts, in the in 
described, they can be moved for a trifling expense to the puny tried 
to be performed. The cost of each building (3301.), is” v oe 
been given ; and it is evident that any number af huts may e ite - 
ed, and that the principle of individualization may be preserved tn 
each complement of fifty men. 
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The supervision necessary for two huts containing one hundred 
able-bodied convicts will be as follows:—a chief warder ; a warder 
to act as registrar and schoolmaster; and six other warders, who 
should be skilled and useful men, to superintend any works that may 
be required. The cost of such a staff is here appended, as well 
as the productive labour which may be expected from the prisoners, 
officers, &c. 

Return showing the cost of maintenance, &c., of 100 able-bodied prison~ 
ers for six months (in two iron moveable huts) with the value of 
their labour. 














Dr. £ os. d. 
Victualling, at 3s. 10d. per week bv -- 498 6 0 
Slothing, at 9d. aes 6 - igs ee 97 10 0O 
Salaries... nes ade £178 0 0O 
Rations a owe ose 35 4 0 
Clothing... age ois 1310 4 
226 14 4 
Share of Directors’ salaries, Officers’ expences, &c. ... 55 0 0 
Medicines... ne ‘nn iets ni 20 0 
Fuel, 20 tons sie ois a als 15 0 0 
Proportionate amount of gratuities chargeable on 100 
prisoners -_ ees ove ° 100 0 O 
Rent, &c., Huts wn ses om 17 10 O 
Soap aes ant eee 5 8 0 
Light ope one ses as ~ 4 0 0 
Bedding, 2s. 6d. each man per annum eae one 6 5 0 
Postage non oe one ins wen 4 0 0 
Books aud Stationery... aus in one 710 0 
Two Cooks, 26 weeks each, 9s... ns ial 23 8 O 
Contingencies si ei et nich 10 0 0 
£1,072 12 0 
Balance, paying all expenses, one .. 236 6 0 
£1,308 18 0 
Cr. £s. @. 
By labour of 100 prisoners, for 26 weeks each, 9s. ... 1,170 0 0 


Productive labour of six of the warders charged in 
salaries, &c., of officers who give their labour to the 
public as carpenters, artificers, &c. eee .. 18818 0 





£1,308 18 0 





RNemarks.—Included in this 100 are carpenters, painters, masons, 
&c. This estimate is therefore not at all too high, as is evinced by 
employers taking men from the prison at 10s* per week, and many 
at higher wages. / 

Enough has been said, we imagine, in these extracts to excite & 
wish to understand the system more in detail, It is certainly 
worthy of full consideration; under the present law, taking 4 sen- 
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tence of seven years’ penal servitude, the minimum period of im- 
prisonment, with good conduct, is five years and three months; the 
convict may then be discharged. Misconduct will cause him te he 
retained till the expiration of his sentence. Everything it will be 
observed, appears to depend on the sufficiency or the vennineness of 
the prison character; and it is quite obvious that the substitution of 
intermediate stages of treatment, prior to the expiration of the 
minimum period, would better enable a correct judgment to be 
formed ; and the principle is equally applicable to any term of sen- 
tence. We cannot but feel that though there may be some objec- 
tions raised, yet the proposed system hoids out considerable proba- 
bility of a solution of the chief difficulties hitherto connected with 
our dealing with this class of criminals. The Recorder of Birming- 
ham, no mean authority, stamped it with his entire approval, in his 
inaugural address as president of the third departinent of the 
National Association for the Promotion of Social Science—and we 
shall feel glad if our readers will ponder the subject, and candidly 
and fairly discuss its merits or demerits, in any of our forthcoming 
numbers. 

The sixth opinion is from Zhe Leonomist. 

IRISH CONVICT PRISONS, 

We have several times had occasion to remark that perhaps the 
feature which most especially distinguishes this age from those which 
preceded it, is the amount of earnest benevolence which is directed 
to the great subject of social improvement. Hundreds, not to say 
thousands, are nuw devoting time, thought, and toil to the task of 
raising the character and condition of the wretched and the wicked, 
not at all as a mere matter of prudence, nor altogether as a matter 
of philanthropy, but as an urgent and solemn duty, owed by the 
favoured and educated members of the community to those classes 
whom Providence has fixed in a less fortunate and happy station. 
The suffering, the destitute, the ignorant, the dangerous, and the 
criminal classes, have each their special friends and sympathisers— 
men to whom each several form of human misfortune appeals with 
peculiar force. These various philanthropists and social reformers 
are now, by help of the Association which has lately met at Birming- 
ham, endeavouring to combine their exertions and mutually to coim- 
munieate their several principles and plans; and the diffusion af 
sound views and the stimulus of flagging zeal will, we may fairly 

ope, be the result. 

: Of all the communications elicited by this Conference, none *~- 
pears more valuable than a paper read by Mr. Hil d ecutbing/ - 
result of his personal inquiry into the working of the system recen ly 
introduced among the convicts of Ireland by the sagacious aud ener- 
getic Director of Convict Prisons, Captain Crofton, unde: et . 
lizhtened sanction and encouragement of the Lord- Lieutenant. se 
as Captain Crofton has himself just issued a semi-official account . 

and as another report of them has Just appearec 


is p eding’s 
his proceedings, hescerunanlise 


from the pen of the Rev. Orby Shipley, to which we on ‘ 
give a separate notice,—we trust that the issue of this attempt prac- 
tically to solve one of our hardest social problems will soon be known 


Wi. lely as li deserves. 
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Captain Crofton, convinced that the majority of convicts are 
capable of reformation ; that hope and encouragement are essential 
elements in any reformatory scheme; that to reform criminals is at 
once the wisest, the most merciful, and the most economical way of 
cealing with them; and that to cast prisoners, on their discharge 
from gaol, loose upon the world with cash and without employment, 
is to undo, or at least to risk, the whole work which prison authorities 
have been labouring to effect—has adopted a plan of which two fea- 
tures are salient and peculiar. First, he passes the convicts through 
a series of stages, each distinguished from its predecessor by some 
what milder discipline and somewhat more extensive privileges, and 
promotion from the lower to the higher of which is regulated by the 
industry and good conduct of the prisoner ; and, secondly, when he, 
the prisoner, becomes eligible for a ticket of leave, he is placed in an 
intermediary institution, where he is both trained for self-maintenance 
and self-control, and afforded means of proving his capacity for beth. 
From this institution he is sent forth as soon as he is considered fit 
to **go alone,” and as soon as a master can be found willing to em- 
ploy him, or as soon as he has earned enough to emigrate— if desirous 
of doing so. After giving a detailed account of the system, Mr, Hill 
continues :— 

‘* Having now brought under your notice the principal features of 
Irish convict treatment, let me briefly sum up the results of reforma- 
tory principles, as the Board has succeeded in reducing them to 
practice. 

Ist—A most remarkable improvement has taken place in the bodily 
health of the prisoners. ‘The mortality in 1854 was as high as eight 
per cent. ; in 1855, it was under five per cent.; and in 1856 it did 
not quite reach two per cent.—a diminution which the medical 
officers, after making all due allowance for difference of seasons, at- 
tribute mainly to the change of system. | 

2nd.—The quantity of labour performed by the prisoners is nearly 
three times its former amount. I shall add a table in my appendix, 
which will show that at Lusk the labour of the prisoners, rating their 
wages at a lower average than that which they obtain immediately on 
their discharge, makes the establishment entirely self-supporting ; 
paying, in addition to the outlay for food and clothing, ample interest 
on capital by way of rent, all the cost of repairs—that of the services 
of the officers, who are especially attached to it, together with its 
proportion of the general expenses of the Board, including the salaries 
of the Directors ; and, indeed, all charges which it would have to 
encounter if it were a private institution. 

And here I may not improperly record the firm persuasion of the 
Directors that the success of their enterprise is, in no small degree, to 
be attributed to the cordial sanction which their measures have 
received from the Lord-Lieutenant ; his high office, and still higher 
character, have wrought an irresistible effect in conciliating adverse 
prejudices, and in winning the co-operation of all classes. 

3rd.—It cannot be doubted that the moral character of the prl- 
soners must have been raised even in a higher degree than the phy- 
sical. Indeed, the improvement which has taken place in the healt 
of the inmates can only be referred to moral causes. With the ex- 
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ception of Lurk no new station has been added, nor has any old 
station been abandoned. The number of punishments has rapidly 
decreased, while the gratuities allowed by Government as rewards 
are not on the whole, greater than they were before, though dis- 
tributed in a somewhat different manner. 

Under these conditions the three-fold amount of labour to which | 
have adverted must be considered a moral result, arguing most for- 
cibly the genuineness and the permanency of the reformation effected. 

4th.—My hearers will not be surprised to find that the results to 
which I have called their attention have produced another conse- 
quence of the highest value. The demand by employers fur the services 
of discharged prisoners now exceeds the supply. As this fact is a cru- 
cial test by which the whole syste:n must stand or fall, I spared no 
pains to verify the statement which I have made. 

It may seem but an ungracious return to Captain Crofton, the 
Chairman of the Board, and to Mr. Lentaigne and Captain Whitty, 
his colleagues, who have, I am proud to say, admitted me to their 
friendship—that I, without their knowledge, and through indepen- 
dent channels, should institute an inquiry, for the purpose of check- 
ing any error into which they might have fallen, from a natural bias 
towards a work of their own heads and hearts. I hope my friends 
will forgive the step which I have taken, when they learn, as they 
will now do from my lips, how fully the accuracy of their represen- 
tations has been corroborated by the facts thus ascertained, 

The average of wages which these men can command is not less 
than ten shillings per week. Many, however, partly in the hopes of 
earning a better remuneration abroad, and partly to avoid the danger 
of being again drawn into the vortex of crime by their old companions, 
use the knowledge acquired, and the fund accumulated during their 
long imprisonment, to emigrate ; chiefly, I believe, to Canada. 

As the Board, through its officers, takes measures to keep dis- 
charged prisoners in view to the best of its power, the conduct of 
many of them is known, and of by far the greater number it is known 
to be good. Those who depart on tickets of leave are bound, under 
pain of forfeiting that licence, to report themselves monthly to the 
police of the district in which they reside, and thus they are held 
under more complete supervision than the others, In the appendix 
I shall give an account, so far as it can be obtained on actual infor- 
mation, and without resorting to mere estimate, which will throw 
some light, though an imperfect one, upon the success of the new 
system, so far as it can be displayed by figures. Captain Crofton, 
while he candidly avows his inability to frame a statistical table which 
would deserve confidence, yet, combining the information which he 
has collected with his general experience, assures ine that be should 
be much disappointed to find, if the precise truth could be known, 
that ten per cent, of the convicts discharged since the new treatment 


commenced had returned to evil courses. And, for myself, I should 
consider his opinion so formed as worthy of reliance—not implicit 
reliance, for that he would not ask—and yet I feel persuaded that 


the chances of any material errors are very few. ; 
Thus then, in my humble judgment, the Board of Directors of 


Irish Convict Prisons have practically solved the problem which has 
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so long perplexed our Government and our Legislature— What shall 
we do with our cunvicts? The results of their great experiment an- 
swer thus—Keep your prisoners under sound and enlightened disci- 
pline until they are reformed—keep them for your own sake and for 
theirs. The vast majority of all who enter your prisons as criminals 
can be sent back into the world, after no unreasonable term of 
probation, honest men and useful citizens. Let the small minority 
remain, and if death arrive before Reformation, let them remain for 


life.” , 
The seventh opinion is from the Globe of November 7th, 


1857 :— 

We have before us a paper bearing the signature of Captain 
Crofton, Chairman of Directors of Irish Convict Prisons, and the 
title of ‘ Memoranda Relative to the Intermediate Convict Prisons 
in Ireland.’ It is a paper of vreat interest—and not the less so, that 
the interest is concentrated within sixteen pages. Upon the same sub- 
ject, an Oxford young gentleman (we hope he is young) has contrived 
to spin himself out over 150 pages, in a pamphlet affectedly en- 
titled ‘The Purgatory of Prisoners,’ and crammed with such a far- 
rago of prolix puerilities, as we should have thought it required 
forty ‘ deacons of the diocese of Oxford,’ instead of one, to overlay 
the statement of a plain matter withal. Our ‘deacon’ tells us that 
‘the title of the following pages was not adopted without much 
prayer, without much consideration.’ If he had prayed or consider- 
ed a little longer, he might perhaps have thought better about the 
propriety of garbling and misquoting a passage of the Litany by way 
of motto, and smearing all over with Oxonian-Catholic unctiona 
sober practical undertaking. ‘C’est trop pommade!’ The only good 
things in this Oxford man’s pamphlet are his citations or cribs from 
Captain Crofton. The rest is most ambitious and most empty ver- 
biage. Taking as our text therefore the first cited * Memoranda,’ 
we begin by stating the general object for which intermediate con- 
vict prisons (as they are here termed) were founded, ‘The great 
difficulty,’ truly observes the originator and director of the exper- 
ment in Ireland, ‘ with which discharged prisoners have to contend 
is the want of employment ; and so long as this difficulty exists, so 
long will the criminal population, reformed and unreformed, remain 
a distinct portion of the community ; and so long will their absorp- 
tion be a matter of impossibility. The proposed stage of reforma- 
tory treatment places a prisoner where the public will have an op- 
portunity of judging of his reformation, of his industrious habits, 
and of his generai fitness for employment. I firmly believe that it 
needs but satisfactory evidence of this fact to bring together the em- 
ployer, and those meriting and seeking employment.’ | This experl- 
ment has been going on in Ireland for the last eighteen months 06 
four different prisons. During that period, ‘ 1,067 convicts have 
been launched into the world to test the value of a system of prison 
discipline founded upon the individualisation of every convict. This 
number is large for good or for evil; and it is high time to gre tv 
whether the practical results of such treatment are adequate to oe 
amount of labour and of anxiety which have been bestowed egg . 
subject.’ We must refer to the *‘ Memoranda’ for the details, W sat 
appear to us satisfactorily to answer that question. ‘ The suppose 
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main difficulty against its adoption in prisons,’ says Captain Crofton, 
‘has been on the score of expense. This is now shown to be erro- 
neous ; on the contrary, these results have been obtained with a de- 
creased expenditure.’ One very important practical expedient for 
economical, employment of convict labour is the substitution of 
moveable iron huts, holding 50 convicts each, and which can be tran- 
sported, at a trifling cost, from one scene of operations to another, 
for those permanent prison buildings which it has hitherto been 
thought necessary to construct where convicts were to be employed 
on public works. Such costly constructions necessarily limited the 
number and nature of such works. But on the system here pro- 
posed for the useful employment of convicts in the intermediate stage be- 
tween penal confinement and perfect freedom, we agree with Captain 
Crofton that the public, as well as individuals, may derive advantage 
from that employment. There are always things admittedly desir- 
able to be done—but which, not being of a nature to make imme- 
diate profitable returns, will always be postponed, on the score of 
expense, till a more convenient season, unless there is some urgent 
auxiliary motive for doing them. The urgency here is to bridge 
over the chasm which at present exists between prison labour and 
free labour, so that the apparently reformed convict shall be helped 
over that difficult transition. ‘The undefended state of the coasts 
of Great Britain and Ireland,’ suggests Captain Crofton, ‘at the pre- 
sent moment, seems peculiarly inviting to the trial of a system which 
has been shown to be morally, socially, and economically beneficial. 
The labour is especially suitable to convicts ; and under the direc- 
tion of sappers, would be skilfully executed.’ The vital principles 
of this intermediate system are, firstly, that it restores free agency 
to the convict, in such measure as to test his fitness for honest eme 
ployment, as it never can be tested within the four walls and under 
the iron rules of an ordinary prison. It is the voluntary sequel and 
completion of a previously compulsory course of penal discipline. 
No punishments are ever inflicted in this intermediate state of pro- 
bation ; or rather the sole punishment is to be recognised to the or- 
dinary prison. Only 26 out of 1,300 have been so recognised for 
misconduct—six have been so removed at their own request—in con- 
sideration of an objection they had to steady labour and steady con- 
duct. The second essential principle of the system is bringing re- 
formed convicts in honest contact with the public, and into fair 
prospects of finding and keeping individual employment. Hitherto 
even when discharged convicts found employment, they were gene- 
rally liable to lose it again, on any chance discovery of their penal 
antecedents. ‘Derrick may do very well,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘ as 
long as he can outrun his character, but the moment his character 
gets up with him, it is allover." Surely Sam’s subsequent judgment 
of the same person is aptly applicable to the effect of the reformation 
testing process before us. ‘Derrick has now got a character that 
he need not run away from.’ The object in view is to enable con. 
victs, before their final discharge, to get a chrracter that they need 
not run away from. It is not dissembled in this reform scheme— 
and if it were, we should not place the slightest reliance on it—that 
a certain per-centage of prisoners must be regarded, humanly 
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speaking, as incorrigible. ‘ These prisoners,’ says Captain Crofton 
‘are for the most part, easily distinguishable at an early portion of 
their prison career; and as their conduct approximates to that of lu- 
natics (to the detriment of the other prisoners, and to the danger of the 
officers,) so should their treatment be special and severe ; they should 
be located in special prisons, be guarded by special officers, be 
placed at special labour. Captain Crofton believes ‘that the 
transmission of such prisoners to a colony is as unsound in rinciple 
as it has been found to be in practice; and that by a special treat- 
ment, firmly administered, this class of criminals may he rendered 
harmless in our own prisons, and may be rendered comparatively in- 
noxious on discharge.’ The Act of 1857 enables sentences of penal 
servitude to be carried out in such colonies (as Western Australia) 
still willing to receive convicts, and the recent instructions from the 
Home Secretary as to the minimum periods of detention direct that 
convicts shall be eligible for removal to a colony at the expiration of 
one half of their sentences, According to the system now before us, 
removal to the colonies may be regarded as a parallel process with 
removal from ordinary to Intermediate Prisons at home. It isa 
process therefore properly applicable only to reclaimable and well 
conducted convicts ; and we agree with Captain Crofton that a simi- 
lar term of moral apprenticeship and voluntary or semi-voluntary 
probation should precede their full discharge in a colony as (accord- 
ing to the system before us) it would at home. The sort of men 
treated as good enough for Western Australia should only be the 
sort treated as good enough for home employment. Colonial like 
home employers of labour should be induced (neither can be com- 
pelled) to receive prisoners whose reform has been tested by such an 
intermediate process as set forth in the ‘ Memoranda’ before us 
again into the ranks of honest industry and reliable service. 


The eighth opinion is from Zhe Leeds Mercury of November 
19¢h, 1857. 


REFORMATION OF CONVICTS. 


The Board of Directors of Convict Prisons in Ireland is now 
engaged in an experiment which ought to arouse deep interest here, 
and in the success of which every member of the community, crimi- 
nal or non-criminal, is interested. | When the ticket-of-leave system 
was introduced into the sister country, the Board of Directors felt 
that to turn a convict loose upon the world before the expiration of 
his sentence, and with no other evidence of reformation than that 
which he had given in the usual routine of prison life, was cruel to 
the convict and unjust to the public. He might, indeed, be truly 
veformed, but the only proof which he was able to offer of the fact 
halted short, very far short, of demonstration, for his newly ac- 
quired virtue had never been put to any convincing test within the 
prison walls. How could such a man hope to obtain employment, or 
even to keep himself from starvation if he remained honest ? On the 
other hand, if the convict was not truly reformed, there might in- 
deed be no cruelty to him in handing him a ticket-of-leave, but 
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there was a great injustice to the public, who were thus again ex- 
posed to his depredations long before the time originally allotted 
for his confinement had expired Between the two classes of re- 
formed and non-reformed convicts, moreover, there will always 
stand a very numerous class of men who being in prison, feeling 
acutely the consequences of their past folly, with all temptation 
carefully placed out of their reach, and easily impressible alike for 
good or evil, will present every appearance of having undergone a 
thorough reformation both to themselves and to others, but on their 
discharge will at once relapse into vice, the little strength of will 
which they ever had having been altogether destroyed by the neces- 
sary inflexible rigidity of ordinary prison discipline, To discharge 
such men on tickets-of-leave after undergoing that discipline alone, 
is just to invest them a few months or years earlier with the power 
of again becoming a pest to themselves and to others. 

With these considerations in view, the Board set itself to devise 
a system which should at once work out and test the reformation of 
the convict. ‘The first object to be attained was to secure a real 
change in the thoughts and feelings of the criminal ; the next was to 
corroborate and fortify this new state of mind, and to make it 
habitual ; and the last was to satisfy the public that the change had 
taken place, and that there was of all events a strong probability of 
its permanence. The change might be real, and it might last so 
Jong as the prisoner remained in gaol, but if it had not become in 
somé¢ measure habitual, so as to resist the temptation of the outside 
world, then the released convict would return to society merely to 
harass and annoy it. On the other hand, however real and perma- 
nent might have been the reformation of the prisoner, he would be 
thrown homeless and friendless upon the world on his discharge, 
unless the public could be fully satisfied that he had resolved to turn 
from the error of his ways. 

The plan finally adopted for securing these objects is so simple in 
its nature, and apparently so obvious, that many persons will be 
inclined to say—**Oh! is that all? Dear me I could have devised 
as good a scheme myself.” Perhaps so, but then to the Board of Di- 
rectors of Convict Prisons in Ireland belongs the honour not merely 
of devising but of carrying out this scheme with a heartiness and 
good will which deserve, and which we trust will command success. 

As soon as the convict, in pursuance of his sentence, is placed at 
the disposal of the Board he is subjected to a course of confinement 
upon the separate system :—the men for a period of nine months, the 
women for four months. In this preliminary stage two objects are 
sought to be attained, In any wise system of prison discipline pun- 
ishment proper ought to be inflicted. The convict has by his crime 
incurred a debt to society, and that debt he must pay by undergoing 
a certain amount of suffering. Perhaps no greater punishment 
could be inflicted upon him than these months of solitary confine- 
ment. Whether they conduce to his reformation or not, the society 
which he has outraged may at all events at their termination regard 
the debt due to it as discharged. But although this period 1s to 
be considered mainly as one of punishment, and with this. object 
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nearly every description of manual labour is denied to the offender, 
and he is sequestered from the society of his fellow prisoners; the 
chaplain and the schoolmaster have free access to his cell. Endea- 
vours are made to arouse and stimulate his mental and moral facul- 
ties, and in addition to the instruction thus imparted to him, his 
otherwise solitary life affords him full leisure for meditating on the 
course of his past career. His meditations may not be very pro- 
found, but his mind must be strangely constituted if at some mo- 
ment during those long, solitary months, it does not catch a glimpse 
of the connection between crime and suffering—between virtue and 
happiness. It is not all impossible that the time thus spent may 
have resulted in the reformation of the offender, but as yet no test 
has been applied by which to judge of its reality and permanence. 
At the close of the nine months, however, the male convict is placed 
in what is very appropriately styled an ‘‘Intermediate Establish- 
ment,” which resembles a Reformatory School for adults, and is, in 
fact, a kind of half-way house between the prison and the world. 
Here the prisoner becomes again half a free man. He works in 
company with his fellows, he is not unfrequently allowed to pass 
unguarded beyond the walls of the institution, and as the reward of 
his industry he receives a small amount of money, which he is al- 
lowed to spend as he likes. Thus has the prisoner an opportunity 
of making himself a character, and, what is still better, of proving 
to the world that he has one before he is released. The consequence 
is, that the demand for discharged convicts among Irish employers 
of labour exceeds the supply, and that so far from the ticket-of- 
leave man being a nuisance, he is positively considered as a valuable 
acquisition. He has learned to resist temptation and to form habits 
of steady labour, and although these qualifications have been ac- 
quired in the course of his convict life, they are not the less in 
demand. 

The result of the system which we have thus very briefly sketched 
is summed up as follows ina pamphlet,’ from the theological views 
of which we entirely dissent, but of which we can hardly sufficiently 
admire the zeal and ability :— 

“For a period of twenty months has this system been adopted in 
Irish prisons. During this time between thirteen and fourteen hun- 
dred criminals have been brought under its influence. Of this num- 
ber upwards of one thousand have passed through the prescribed 
course of discipline ; the remainder are still under probation. Of 
the thousand, upwards of five hundred prisoners have received abso- 
lute discharge, and between five and six hundred have received 
tickets of license. Of the latter, under the strictest supervision, 
under the most stringent rules, and for the slightest breach of pri- 
vileges, only in round numbers three per cent. have caused to be 
revoked their license.” 





* «The Purgatory of Prisoners: or an intermediate stage be- 
tween the Prison and the Public ; being some account of the practi- 
eal working of the new system of penal reformation introduced by 
the Board of Directors of Convict Prisons in Ireland. By the Rev. 
Orby Shipley, M.A.” London: Joseph Masters. 
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Our ninth opinion is from Zhe Economist of November 14th, 
1857. 


This is a thoughtful, careful, and most interesting account of an 
attempt which, next to the institution of Reformatory Schools, 
may be safely called the most successful experiment of social refor- 7 | 
mers in our own day. Between Mr. Carlyle on the one hand vin- | 
dictively denouncing “ Scoundrelism” and proposing to shoot it i 
down, without any consciousness of the narrowness of the gulf which 
separates Scouncrelism from our average humanity,—and the 
Hospital-School of criminal reform on the other hand, which re- 
gards crime as a mere disease to be pitied, tenderly treated, allevi- 
ated, and, if possible, cured by medicines and applications as little 
disagreeable as possible,—the system adopted by Captain Crofton in 
his experiment on Irish Convict Prisons, and the tone of Mr. 
Shipley’s pamphlet which explains that system, steers a true middle 
course. And that course has been crowned with a remarkable suc- 
cess, which shows at once that the “scoundrels” of society are after i 
all but perverted (often very slightly perverted) men, and yet that ii 
they are men fully conscious of their criminality, often anxious to 
expiate it, and easily taught to respect the law of justice they have 
violated when they see it strictly enforced for as well as against 
themselves. We fully believe the method adopted by Captain 
Crofton in the Irish Convict Prisons to be the true solution of the 
most @ifficult social problem of the day. In a leading article last 
week we explained the outline of Captain Crofton’s scheme. We 
will now, by the aid of Mr. Shipley’s excellent book, fill in a few of 
the details, and point out how completely the method as a whole 
seems applicable to our English prisons. 

First, however, we may say a single word on the book itself and 
its style. It is vigorously, and if we may use the expression, eugerly 
written, with a single view to its object. It has, to a certain extent, 
the tone of an ecclesiastical school with which we have little sympa- 
-thy; but the religious spirit is both deep and healthy, and if 
taken apart from what seems to us the slightly technical ecclesias- 
ticism of the pamphlet, which, for example, renders the author shy 
of using either the word or the thought ** Protestant” in any con- 
nection with the English Church, it will awaken genuine sympathy 
in men of all schools. We hope the allusive Puseyism of a few pa- 
renthetical sentences will not prevent men of very different Church 
principles from studying this most valuable account of a most valu- 
able experiment. 

Captain Crofton’s scheme for convicts assumes a sentence of at 
least four years’ penal servitude, without which no sufiicient time 
would be allowed for the trial of his method. Hach prisoner is first 
subjected to a nine-months’ solitary imprisonment, in order to mark 
strongly at first the penal character of the discipline. It is found, 
too, that, for this limited period, solitude has a softening influence 
Much crime arises from the hurry of worldly excite- 
A criminal who is forced to look at his inmost 
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mind and his past life, is, after the subsidence of the first self-will, soon 
self-convicted ; and that he should be self-convicted is sure to secure 
his respect for the operation of the law in the execution of the pen- 
alty he has incurred. Mr. Shipley truly remarks that this step is 
far harder with the Irish than with almost any class of prisoners, 
The Celtic race has no inherent reverence for law. It is impulsive 
and lawless in its higher ferms. In its lowest, it almost hates law. 
The great tendency of the system adopted by Captain Crofton, is to 
make the prisoners feel, after this first stage of their penalty, that 
law is not wholly against them ; that it can protect them in privileges 
of their own as well as restrain them from the breach of others’ 
privileges ; that there is a side of it favourable to them, as weil as a 
side of it hostile to them. This is managed by a classification of the 
prisoners after the first nine months of solitary life. The probation 
or lowest class, includes those only who have behaved ill in the 
solitary cell, or those whose health did not permit them to complete 
their time there. thers are put into the class called the third, 
from which they must rise through the second and first classes before 
they can in any case be permitted to go to the intermediate establish- 
ments, where freedom is partially and tentatively restored to them. 
This rise they may hasten or retard by their own conduct. The 
minimum period in the third class (for an exemplary convict) is two 
months,—in the second, six months,—and in the first, a year,— 
so that, including the nine months of solitary confinement, no man 
can he free of the prisons, proper, and admitted into the intermediate 
establishments within two years and five months, nor usually in so 
short a time. The system of promotion from class to class depends 
on the convict’s behaviour in three respects—his amenability to 
authority as a prisoner, his diligence as ascholar in the prison school, 
and his industry as a mechanic in the trade he is tanght. He is cha- 
racterised monthly ; and only those who during every month receive 
the highest character in every respect are eligible for the inter- 
inediate establishments in the time mentioned. The conduct and 
industry marks by which the exact stage of the prisoner’s career 15. 
denoted, are worn on his sleeve ; and any breach of discipline, secures 
his degradation, i.e., the loss of the marks he has acquired up to 
this point. How strongly this emulative influence acts upon the 
Irish convict’s mind, we learn from the evidence of one of the chap- 
lains, who says:— 

«©The badges or marks pointing out the progress he has made on 
the road to liberty, encourage his aspirations for the same. The 
denial of them sensibly reminds him of his retrogression from the 
goal. Excitement, sumetimes amounting tu fury, which I have seen 
prisoners manifest when stript of these badges, I would boldly in- 
stance, as so many genuine manifestations uf these emblems of ap- 
proaching liberty.” 

This is very remarkable, and indicates we think one of the differ- 
ences betwsen the. Irish and English criminals. The former are 
more lawless, but also more impressible. We doubt if the stinulus 
of hope and emulation would act so powerfully on the Kinglish orn 
viet; though we should expect that fewer of them would retrograde 
who had once given promise of amendment. 
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No prisoners, then, are transferred to the intermediate establish- 
ments within two years and five months—few so soon. If a “man’s 
sentence of penal servitude is to run for seven years, he would not 
be admitted there till he had passed four years in the ordinary 
prison, and then would be required, even though exemplary in 
conduct, to pass one year and three months more in the interme- 
diate stage before a release on licence could be accorded. Again, a 
man sentenced for ten years would be required to pass six years 
= the ordinary prisons, and one year and six months in the inters 
mediate establishments, before any licence could be accorded. Before 
quitting Captain Crofton’s ordinary-prisun system, we must quote 
the report of prison discipline at Philipstown, one of the ordivary 
prisons, in 1855, and 1856, to show how remarkably the new svstem 
has operated to diminish the violence and ill-conduct of the 
prisoners :— 
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It must be borne in mind that the daily average in 1856 was 
greater by thirty-five prisoners than in 1855. 








In 1855 In 1856. 
Attempts to break prison... on ope —_ 
Mutinous conduct... ay | ee o l 
Assaults on prison officers... 7 em ewe l 
Malicious accusation of ditto asd a l 
Assaults on prisoners ine aa hes ~ 21 
Theft — on oS és oa 15 
Insubordination Re aa) ae es aie 35 
Disobedience and insolence ... 85 ... dns 85 
Disorderly conduct ... cus SEN: one oes 46 
Breach of prison rules (slight 
offences) a ee ae oie 80 
Total ike — - oe eae os 285 


To the number 285 must be added an item unknown to the report 
of 1855, idleness, &c., 20, making a gross total of 305 defaulters. 


The intermediate stage between prison-life and freedom ‘8 passed 
at Smithfield in Dublin, an establishment intended for tradesmen ; 
at Lusk, a colony meant for agricultural training, which is a rural 
appendage to Smithfield; and at Forts Camden and Carlisle on 
each side of Cork Harbour, places meant for men empluyed on 
public works, The object is to give enough freedom, and even 
enough exposure to temptation, to try the strength of the prisoner, 
while an effectual check is still kept on his conduct, and the influ- 
ences around him still tend to keep him steady. All criminal cose 
tume is removed, and the men dressed like ordinary workmen. They 


turn on errands of tradesmen’s duty and errands 


are despatched in 
The slightest 


of trust into the town and neighbouring country. | 
violation of their trust and the slightest breach of discipline remits 
them at once to the old prison life. They are allowed to earn as 
much as 3s. 6d. a week during this stage of their. career, against the 
time of release, and a portion of this sum they are permitted to ree 
ceive at once, in order to give them an opportunity of exercise in the 
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habit of frugality and self-denial. And there are many proofs that 
this education in self-restraint is not lost. Captain Crofton tells us 
that no instance is known of a convict trusted out on commission 
with the money of his brother prisoners—often as much as a pound, 
who has applied it dishonestly, or even inspired his fellow-convicts 
with distrust. The trust reposed in them is felt as an honour, and 
as an honour it is faithfully respected. Here again we doubt 
whether English convicts would be so impressible: honesty they 
would learn perbaps more rapidly ;—but the binding power of 
honour, of the parole, is more likely to catch hold of the generous 
and impulsive nature of the Irish. We must extract My. Shipley’s 
very interesting account of the education given at the intermediate 
establishment, Smithfield. 

Education is a subject by no means neglected at these interme. 
Ciste institutions. Jour hours every evening are devoted to the 
intellectual culture of the convicts’ mind, ‘This is chiefly of an 
elementary sort ; and it is imparted in a manner to attract the often 
blunted faculties and obtuse ideas with which it has to grapple. The 
success attending this system is great. The Directors were very 
fortunate in obtaining the services of a gentlemen, who had gained 
much experience In the establishment of evening schools in Dublin, 
and who was recommended by the National Board of Education, 
Mr. Organ. By this gentlemen “ lectures are given every evening 
of such a nature as to prepare the prisoners for the world in 
which they are about to mix, whether their destination be the colonies 
or at home.” Jtis stated that the two subjeets which always attract 
the greatest attention amongst the inmates of Smithfield, are the 
colonies, and any moral question. In Captain Croften’s evidence 
before the Committee of the House of Commons, the list of lectures 
for a month is given. As specimens the following are selected :— 
Pursuit of Knowledge ; Remarkable Inventions ; New South Wales 
and New Zealand; Man, his duty to God and relation to his Fel- 
lows; the Atmosphere and its uses; Railways and Telegraphs; 
History ; Printing ; What a Man with brains may do; Coal; Phy- 
sical Geography ; Self-denial and decision of Character; Canada; 
the Calendar; Works of God; Wonders of Science ; Temperance ; 
Machinery. Now the writer is able to testify to the interesting man- 
ner in which these lectures are given. He has seen the interest they 
excite; and, what is more to the point, he can prove the hold they take 
upon their hearers. The men during the delivery of the lectures 
are encouraged to take notes. They do so; and during their times 
of wor, the trades instructors are in the habit of directing the con- 
versation to the subjects of the lectures. Now mark the result. 
On Saturday evenings instead of the usual lecture being delivered 
the prisoners are arranged in lines on opposite sides of the school- 
room, and are set to work to question each other upon the subject- 
matter of the week’s programme. These questions and answers are 
generally given as quickly as a spectator can cominit them to paper. 
The replies are often criticised by the questioner; and if not con- 
sidered by him to be satisfactory, he stands upon his feet, and openly 
instructs his less mindful neighbour. The questions are given, and 
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replied to, alternatively from one side of the hall to the other: and 
the eagerness displayed by opposing factions sometimes amounts to 
positive excitement. This sort of competitive examination is looked 
upon as the great recreation of the week; and as such is highly 
prized by the men. Its benefits are manifold. It encourages at« 
tention to the lectures. It sharpens the intelligence, in making 
notes, It opens the understanding, by making reflection inevitable 
upon cause and effect. It cultivhtes the intellect, in requiring con- 
sideration for questions. It immensely quickens the mental power, 
in necessiating immediate replies. | 

One most remarkable result of the foundation of these interme- 
diate establishments is that one of them already is--all of them can 
be made —self-supporting. In the Lusk colony there is a consider. 
able annual balance, arising from the labour of these semi-liberated 
convicts, after deducting all expenses of superintendence, food, 
gratuity to the men themselves, and even their share of the salary of 
the Board of Directors. And the applications for their labour— 
directly they become eligible for release on licence—are now con- 
siderably more numerous than are the men to satisfy them. It must 
be remembered, however, that the system has only been in operation 
21 months; and we fear that relapses, when they come, will be 
likely to occur at some little distance of time after release, when the 
freshness of their teaching has worn off 

Finally, the result of this experiment is so encouraging that we 
would strongly urge its immediate application, mutatis mutandis, to 
the English prison system. Captain Crofton estimates the incorri.- 
gible convicts, who at present are never suited for the intermediate 
stave at all, at 25 or 80 per cent. of the whole. The remaining 75 
or 70 per cent. he believes are all capable of rising to the interme- 
diate stage. Of these who do reach the intermediate discipline, not 
two per cent. have had to be reconsizned to the erdinary prison- 
discipline before their discharge. Out of 1,300 men in this stage, 
only 26 have been sent back to the old prisons. And after ultimate 
release, not ten per cent. are believed to be found returning to crime, 
This last point is not easily ascertainable, except in the case of those 
relieved with a revocable licence, and who, therefore, remain under 
surveillance. Of these not three per cent. have had their licences 
revoked; and it seems not improbable therefore that a proportion of 
ten per cent. really covers the renegades, if, therefore, we take the 
reclaimable convicts at only 70 per cent, of the whole, and deduct 15 
per cent. on these 70 for those who fall back either during or after 
their intermediate stage, we shall have 60 per cent. of our criminal 
population really restored to respectability by this system,—a result 
we could scarcely dare to hope for, were it not for the results of 
Captain Crofton’s experiment. 
‘The great test of its success is the real demand on the part of em- 

loyers for the labour of men who are training in the intermediate 
establishments, while common prisoners on release can never get em- 
ployment unless their past lite can be concealed. But here the em- 
ployer sees the system in action; ke hears the men conversing and 
questioning each other after the week's lectures ; he perceives the 
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gradual growth of intelligence and self-respect in their minds, and 
he cannot but trust the men. Shall we, then, be slow to apply in 
KMngland a system that has produced such results? There is no sad- 
der record than the record of our English prison systems, vibrating 
between false severity and false indulgence, and alike unsuccessful in 
teaching the prisoners to learn, to bope, and to trust. Captain 
Crofton has done much to remove this shadow from our land. It 
will be disgraceful to England not to seize eagerly on the hope his 
success holds out. We thank Mr. Shipley most heartily for his little 
hook, and entreat our readers to resort to its pages for a record of 
which we have given a very poor and imperfect outline. 


Our tenth opinion is from Zhe Morning Herald, of 


December 24th, 1807. 

It is now nearly two years since the Irish Government, at the insti- 
gation of Captain Crofton, Chairman of Directors of Convict Prisons 
in Ireland, sanctioned the trial of an experiment which was intended 
to give to prisoners an opportunity of redeeming their character pre- 
viously to their release. The plan was, that the convict, after having 
completed a portion of his sentence, of equal length with that which 
in England would have rendered him eligible for a ticket of leave, 
should, if well-behaved, be transferred to a separate prison, and there 
surrounded, so far as possible, by the temptations that assail the 
working man in ordinary life, but, elevated by the enjoyment of cer- 
tain privileges, be permitted to feel the incentives to integrity, and to 
prove, by temperance and assiduity, his sincere repentance. The 
experiment wss commenced, as its author states, at Smithfield, an 
old and ill-constructed gaol in Dublin, which is now set apart for 
tradesmen; and it has been repeated at Forts Camden and Carlisle, 
on either side of Cork harbour, where are stationed the men employed 
on public works; and at Lusk, a villave about fifteen miles from 
Dublin, where a sort of rural colony appears to have been formed, as 
an appendage to Smithfield. After four months’ detention in the 
intermediate prisons, as they are called, at one or other of these 
places, the convict whose demeanour has been unexceptionable is 
allowed to avail himself of any suitable offer of employment which he 
may receive. fn this ease he obtains a conditional pardon, signified 
by a license, which may be revoked for misconduct at any time within 
the duration of the original sentence. If he cannot find a master, 
he, of course, remains in custody until his term of servitude has 
expired. Prisoners dismissed on license are put under the surveil- 
lance of the constabulary, and their names entered ina register at 
the station of the district in which they take up their abode. They 
are commanded to report themselves monthly to the officers, and are 
deprived of their tickets for even the slightest irregularity, which the 
constables are strictly enjoined to notify at head-quarters. It is 
difficult to choose any single word which gives a precise idea of the 
nature of the intermediate prisons. In some respects they resemble 
small colleges, in other model workshops for malefactors. The 
number of inmates in each is restricted to 100, in order that the 
warders and teachers may be able to maintain frequent intercourse 
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with every one of them, and to keep a more watchful eye over their 
behaviour. A felon who is shut up in a common gaol at once loses his 
distinetexistenee, and becomes a mere fiyure among the guilty class 
into which he has fallen. But no sooner does he enter upon his course 
of probation than he recovers his personal identity, and is treated asa 
man who has a will which may be exercised to restrain his passions, 
and physical and mental qualities weich may possibly differ from 
those of his neighbours. During the day the probationer is occupied 
with manual labour, chiefly upon fortifications and other like national 
works; and the gratuity which the Government bestow upon all 
convicts is in his case increased and paid (if we rightly understand 
Captain Crofton) according to the amount of industry which he dis- 
plays. In the evening, when his task is concluded, he attends a lee- 


ture upon some practical subject, the knowledge of which will be of 


service to him in his future career. Out of the earnings of his 
labour he is allowed either to spend or save, at his discretion, sixpence 
per week, and the practice of self-denial in this particalar affords 
six shillings, it is thought a valuable test of character. This, how= 
ever, is not the only test, and a variety of regulations have been con 
ceived ina similar spirit. For instance, the duty of messenger is 
daily confided to one of the prisoners, taken in rotation from among 
those whose time of liberation draws near; and in this capaeity he 
is often entrusted with what is to him a considerable sum of money, 
for the purchase of articles of diet and dress for his companions. 
Moreover, he is constantly obliged to pass the puhlic-house, and is thus 
exposed at once to the influence of the two vices that most captivate his 
imagination—the love of pilfering and the thirst for drink. In all the 
intermediate establishments the infliction of punishment is forbidden. 
Whoever transgresses the rules, or deviates from the most rigid pros 
priety, forfeits his indulgence, and is sent back to medidate upon his 
folly amidst the dreary dulness of his former gaol. Such is a brief 
view of the intermediate system, as described by Captain Crofton, 
which he considers to have satisfactorily answered the question, 
‘What shall we do with our criminals on their discharge?” We 
agree with him so far as this, that it is the best that has yet been 
invented for reclaiming adults within the limits of the United King- 
dom ; and that, unless the custom of transportation is resumed on a 
far more expanded scale, we must have recourse te some general 
scheme of this kind in England as well as in Ireland. By this time, 
however, our readers are probably pretty well aware, from the argu- 
ments which we have already addressed to them upon this perplexing 
topic, and which it will be needless to recapitulate, that we think the 
scene of reformation ought to be laid in the transmarine possessions 
of the Crown, although for that purpose it might become necessary 
to found a new penal settlement, ‘This opinion implies no disparage- 
ment of Captain Crofton'’s plan, of the beneficial results of whicu 
upon the convicts themselves there can be no dispute, and which in 
many things is a great improvement upon those alopted in private 
refuges. It is distinguished by a methodical simplicity; it ean be 
spread over the whole island, and so made uniform and equal for all 
prisoners; and it need not break down, even if the superintendents 
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and chaplains should (and we heartily hope they will) abstain from 
converting themselves into walking advertisements, and importaning 
the public for patronage to the prejudice of the free poor. Before 
leaving Captain Crofton’s Memoranda, we cannot refrain from quot- 
ing some extracts, in which he enlarges upon the miracles achieved 
by solitary confinement. He is refuting the objection that the pre- 
sent treatment of prisoners can operate as a premium to crime, and 
he says—*‘t Detention is so irksome to them, and liberty is so sweet, 
that all other privileges are counted as nought in comparisen. The 
anxiety, the constant eagerness to attain the period of discharge is so 
great, that any person, having opportunities of witnessing these indi- 
cations of feeling, cannot doubt the estimation in which they hold 
liberty ; and, besides the influence of these natural feelings, there is 
the separation of nine months, through which all convicts pass, and 
of which all have a wholesome dread. It is an acknowledged fact 
that the prisoner recollects, years after he is discharged, how it was 
in this separate stage of detentivn that everything antagonistic to his 
former life was first placed before him. The man who delighted in 
filth and disorder is here made clean and regular. The man whose 
whole existence depended on the excitement of evil companions and 
their conversation is here compulsorily silent, except to certain and 
approved persons. The drunkard is here made sober. The har- 
dened criminal, so long depending ou others, is now thrown upon 
himself, and finds, to his cost, the miserable nature of his support.” 
There is much truth, as well as eloquence, in these sentences, and 
we are delighted to hear that this seclusion, which, by its terrors, is 
so well calculated to awe the undetected offender, and, if not too 
long protracted, becomes so salutary to the mind of the captive, is 
always the first stage of that new discipline in which the period of 
probation is the last. 


Our eleventh opinion is from Zhe Union, for December 
e4th, 1807. 

Those who are interested in the reformation of our criminals—and 
we hope they are an increasing class—owe a deep debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Shipley for his very interesting and instructive volume. There 
was and still remains a blot on the primitive system of England as to 
adult criminals ; and it is this: that, although the discipline of the 
prison itself may be admirably conducted in many cases, yet no syste- 
matic attempt has been ever made, through appropriate Houses of 
Refuge or Keformatories, to enable the criminal, when discharged, 
te re-enter society on such anew and independent footing as may 
enable him to earn his own living, and be again respected by his 
fellow-men. As Mr. Shipley reinarks, a convict, when he leaves his 
prison, is a child—a mere machine ; for all that he does has been so 
long at the dictation of others, that he loses all idea of self-govern- 
ment, of independent action, or moral responsibility, and providing 
for himself ; so that he soon becomes again the tool of others, “0 
relapses into his own ways. The most exemplary and long-continue 
obedience to the gaoler—whom the prisoner, of course, hates—'s, 
therefore, no test of a change of character. It is often a mere auto- 
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matic habit, or else a cunning scheme to obtain indulgence or a 
shortening of the term of punishment, but indicates no real moral 
amelioration ; and the man is almest sure, at the end of his sentence, 
to be a worse man than when he begun it. 

But there were intelligent and benevolent individuals in Dublin, 
who devised a mode for bettering the results, and have succeeded. 
The beginning is with separate confinement and severe labour for 
some months, the prisoner’s relaxations consisting in the visits of the 
clergy, and the kind and gentle inculcation of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ and His moral law, Christianity, and its code of right and 
wrong, is made the root and foundation of his treatment; and, so 
soon as he shows any appreciation of it and sense of justice—the 
principal feeling sought to be awakened—his condition is bettered, 
and he is admitted to a state of limited and conditional association 
with his fellows. Some (about ten per cent.) are never reclaimed, 
and are treated as hardened, hopeless wretches; others (about fifteen 
per cent.) fall back and recover themselves, and fall again; but a 
large proportion improve gradually, and go through all the interme. 
diate establishments, until they are discharged—altered and reno- 
vated men. 

The first period past, the second is entered on, wherein a strict 
classification, according to conduct and character, is adupted, school- 
ing, industrial work, with a system of gratuities, introduced. Fvery 
particular of the behaviour of each individual is recorded, with good 
and bad marks ; and further, in order that they should be made 
aware of their position and progress in the prison, of the importance 
of good conduct, and of the records made concerning them, a badge 
of merit or otherwise is awarded to each convict every month. The 
effect has been to cause a reduction in the same prison, and numbers 
of prison offences, from seven hundred and seventy-five in 1855, to two 
hundred and eighty-five in 1857. 

Having attained a sufficiently good character under these regula- 
tions, the convict is transferred to the intermediate establishments, 
which are the peculiarity of the system, Of these there are three— 
one agricultural, which is at Lusk; another mechanical, at Cork 
Harbour.; a third artizan, at Smithfield. At this juncture, under 
the old system, would have intervened the ticket-of-leave system, 
which threw the prisoner again upon the world, without any renewed 
moral training as the reward of his mechanical obedience to his 
gaoler. Here, however, the voluntary system is alone resorted to 
voluntary labours and discipline, voluntary education, voluntar) 
temptation. Honour—the felon’s honour—is the principle of his 
heart here appealed to; and the mainspring of his actions here 
worked upon—the culprit’s own honour, ani the honour of the insti- 
tution which confides in his honour. Liberty of conduct is fully 
accorded; but, being fully accorded, and once in the most trivial 
manner abused, is irrevocably withdrawn :—* All, or nearly ail con- 
nection with a prison life is suspended, even to the mere outward 
man, the growth of the hair, and the dress, Past offences and past 
punishments are never mentioned, or are only mentioned with a wom 
cial or exceptional intention; and the men are treated as reasonable 
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creatures, accountable agents, who have acquired a sense of respon- 
sibility, who have a character to win and to lose—in a word, as 
Christians.” 

In these last institutions the prisoners usually remain four or five 
months—sometimes much longer. When it is ascertained that their 
character is so changed that they are fit for discharge, it is given to 
them, with a ticket of license. If that period be long delayed, or is 
hopeless, they are usually remanded, and undergo the rest of their 
sentences ; but these are a very small portion. They are employed 
during this last probationary period in industrial works in or out of 
the house, for which they receive, and are allowed to expend, a certain 
amount of wages, of which a regular account is kept. They (as we 
read it) are not allowed to sleep out of the house, and must return 
at certain fixed hours, but are allowed to make purchases for them- 
selves or fellows; and, when transferred from one establish. 
ment to another, they are allowed to conduct their own transit. 
Thus, a carpenter was sent two miles off daily by himself for two 
months, to do some work in another prison, and returned punctually 
every evening, without fail, to his own. And, though no watch 
is kept over them, only a single attempt at escape has been 


made. 


During the last period schooling of an advanced kind, and instruc” 
tion in religious duties, occupy four hours every day. There are 
daily prayers, and full services on Sundays. On Friday and Saturday 
the Roman Catholic chaplain hears confessions. However, here is 
tho failure at present—there is no effectual or converting religious 
discipline; and, though the present short trial of the system appears 
to be triumphantly successful, it will remain to be seen how, ina 
length of time, the discharged convicts turn out. 


Having undergone this last ordeal, the reformed prisoner is set at 
liberty, with a ticket of license—not, as in England, to be hidden or 
destroyed, but as a most valuable testimonial, of which he may be 
proud ; for in it are recited the grounds of his discharge, and the 
exemplary behaviour which has earned it. He is, therefore, always 
ready to display it; and with this document he is always sure of 
immediate employment—for all masters are found to be anxious to 
engage servants or workmen who have gone through such repeated 
and protracted trials, The man is thus restored to his country an 
altered and reformed being, and entitled to take his place again 1n 
society. 

Similar institutions, on a smaller scale, exist for women—a Refug® 
of St. Vincent, at Golden Bridge, for Roman Catholics, under the 
superintendence of Sisters of Mercy; and a Protestant Reguge, 
which, like other institutions of the kind in Dublin, do not bear mn- 
spection or examination. We cannot but trust that the system of 
Brothers and Sisters of Merey for prisons and workhouses may some 
day be carried out universally, in England. In Rome, a Reforma- 
tory for discharged prisoners has for some time been in operation, 
under this management, with great success, — Let us hope it may be 
soon. tried here, 
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Our twelfth opinion is from the Clerical Journal of Novem 
ber 23, 1857. 


Tue theoretical assumption on which was based the Irish system 
of convict management may be stated ina few words. Mr. Shipley 
concisely puts it in the form, that even prisoners “are not so bad as 
they seem ;” that they, as well as other persons have “ two sides to 
their character ;” and that one of these sides is a good one. This 
fact is elaborated and applied to the case of convicted prisoners in 
the work before us. The Board of Directors in Ireland certainly 
have very simple date to begin from. It seems no less simple than 
true. It proves itself no less true than successful. The indisputable 
fact, that large numbers of criminals fall rather from ignorance, 
education in crime, pressing temptation, than from predeterminate 
habits of opposition to the law, rendered some measures other than 
those in operation a crying necessity. The no less certain truth, 
that large numbers of those who do fall are unable again to arise, 
and to take their place in society, from the combined effect of many 
causes, demanded a solution of a difficulty other than that it has yet 
obtained. The Irish system confidently asserts the solution of the 
difficulty ; propounds the adoption, in practical working order, of the 
remedial measures. It offers to the convict an improvement in prison 
discipline, prison education, prison employment, prison morality. It 
gives him an opportunity first of gaining a wish for reformation, then 
of putting into practice the wish, lastly, of absolutely testing the 
strength of his roformation., It opens a door to repentance, amend- 
ment, restoration, socially, morally, religiously ; it strives to soften, 
softening to implant, implanting to train, training to cultivate, such 
virtue and grace which even the culprit in prison may, and can, and. 
does eventually, by God's grace, obtain. The system is founded on 
common sense, it is nurtured by philanthropy, it is blessed by religion. 
And it may be added, as aglance at Mr. Shipley’s statistics abundantly 
prove, that the system is eminently successful. It is successful in 
every way. It reduces crime, It restores numberless outcasts to 
society. It supersedes to a large extent the necessity of transpor- 
tation. Lastly, it is eminently economical. But it does more ; it 
tends to separate the presumably ductile convict from the incorrigible 
felon. It marks the professional criminal. It divides the genus con- 
vict into two distinct classes, with both of which it deals in opposite 
ways. Both havea chance, an equal chance, of refurmation. But 
the one which refuses to be reformed has to be treated upon terms 
as stringent and severe as the opposite ones are managed by measures 
mild and lenient. Both systems are fully discussed in the pamphlet 
before us. They can only be alluded to here. 

Let us now turn to the practical working of the new Irish system 
of prison discipline. Upon conviction, the Celtic convict is conveyed 
to a Dublin prison, built on a principle somewhat — upon that 
which for many years has obtained at Pentonville. The regime under 
which the prisoner here finds himself is the separate system. He 
occupies, alone, a cell. He enjoys an hour's exercise, or more upon 
medical advice, daily, He is instructed for a similar period by the 
schoolmaster. He is visited more or less frequently by the chaplain. 
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Ife is furnished with pens, ink, paper, and books; but his only em- 
ployment is that of picking oakum. Here the convict remaias nine 
months at the least; and is detained longer, with an indifferent pri- 
son character. | This is period the first in the convict’s career; and 
this, the reader will remark, is the purely deterrant (to use the lan- 
guage of the science) period. For the object hoped to be obtained 
by this discipline, and for the effects which very generally result, we 
must refer the reader to the pamphlet before us. 

Next comes the second period of discipline; and this may be termed 
(in the same dialect) the deterrant-reformational career of the con- 
vict. This stage is a sort of transition state from the strictly-enforced 
punishment of the first step, and towards the purely philanthropic 
probation of the last step of prison iife. It neither wholly enforces 
the rigour of the law, nor wholly holds out the privileges of freedom. 
It combines the penal element with the probationary ; and during 
his passage through this stage, the convict rises gradually from a 
lower class to a higher, until at length he proves himself fitted to be 
entrusted with that amount of confidence which is accorded in the 
Intermediate Establishments, The means whereby the prisoner is 
tested in this stage is drawn out at length by the author, both in the 
body of the work, and in the appendix on the system of badges, 
marks, and gratuities, with which the brochure closes. To the un- 
initiated reader it appears a complicated system, though it is not so 
in reality. Suffice it here to say that, by a cleverly-arranged classifi- 
cation, the prisoner, by the results of three tests—those of conduct, 
industry, and schooling—gradually rises in the scale of convicts. 
There are three classes through which he must pass, each of which 
is distinguished by a variety in dress, and in each of which he is remu- 
nerated for work at an increasing ratio. 

The Irish prisoner at length reaches the Intermediate Establish- 
ments of the system. This, it is well to note, is the feature of the 
whole theory—the mainspring of the whole machinery—the centre 
round which all else revolves—to which everything besides tends. 
In the first stage he was subject to punishment to vindicate the ma- 
jesty of justice. In the second, though punishment was not the pri- 
mary principle, it still asserted its right to be considered ; but an 
element of reformatory probation was added. In the third the refor- 
mational principle is all-powerful, Ju this, the last stage between the 
prison and the public, the convict is treated, to all intents and pur- 
poses, as a free man temporarily debarred from liberty. He chooses 
his own trade, at which he works, in a certain proportion, on his owa 
account. He devotes a considerable part of the day to educa- 
tional purposes. He has the opportunity of making a character for 
himself, of turning over a new leaf, of learning habits of self-control 
and self-discipline, of cultivating moral and religious graces, of start- 
ing once more in life with a clean bill of health, and with a situation, 
in genera!, procured for him by the prison authorities. ptt 

Many features of the Intermediate Establishments it is impossible 
even to glance at in this place. One or two, however, may be men- 
tioned. ‘The system of education there employed, with much success, 
is one very strong point in the management. The reader can judge 
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of the progress made by illiterate persons in a short time by a refe- 
rence to the curious list of questions, based on the subjects of lectures, 
which the convicts put to one another during the weekly competitive 
examination. The results of several of these examinations are given 
by Mr. Shipley, and they are not the least striking portion of the 
evidence he adduces in favour of the new system. 

The common-sense manner in which the ticket-.of-license system 
has been worked is another great peculiarity of the Irish Direction. 
The way in which the constabulary have played their partis deserv- 
iug of much praise ; but the Board whieh planned the arrangements 
from which such good results flowed has certainly earned for itself 
the approbation of all persons qualified to give the subject a thought. 
The treatment reserved for the female poriion of the Lrish establish- 
ment, though we are unable to go into details, has our warmest syim- 
pathies and heartiest approbation. The devotion of the good ladies 
of St. Vincent's seems to point to better times. These, however, are 
but few points, when we would willingly touch upon many admirable 
features in the system. 

What is to be the result of all this experimentalising in Ireland, 

naturally is the question which arises to the reader on laying down 
Lhe Purgatory of Prisoners. Is the system which is so sound and so 
successful on one side of the channel to remain on its own side, and 
not to be allowed to cross over to the other? Are so many and 
such good results to be permitted to be monopolised by Ireland; and 
is England to stand looking on, in admiration, of necessity, but inae- 
tivity? Far from it. Let those it may concern—and whom does it 
not intimately affect ?—~examine Ceeply and closely, without fear or 
favour, without prejudice, and without preconceived opinions, Let 
them boldly and honestly announce their deliberate opinion upon the 
value of the Irish system. Let them, in public and in private, in 
print and out of it, with influence and without it, aid in the good 
work, and we may yet hope to see the new system established at 
home. 
Mr. Shipley speaks warmly upon this matter, which appears to be 
one main object in the publication of his account. He has our 
warmest wishes for the success of the crusade against the existing 
system of convict management in England ; and, in conclusion, we 
cordially make our own his concluding words, when he says:— | 

‘‘ We must give the new Irish system a fair, open, honest, patient 
trial. if it fail, the sooner comes its fall the better, If it succeed, 
the sooner comes its success the more blessed. One system of prison 
management alone has responded to the call of fact, has passed 
through the crucible of practice. One system of prison direction 
alone has tested its theories by practice—by practice proved its theo- 
ries. ‘That system of prison management is the Irish system of pur- 
gatorial purification in intermediate establishments. That  sys- 


tem of prison direction is the Board of Directors of Convict Prisons 


in Ireland,” ap hips 
Mr. Shipley has discharged an important duty by the publication 


of this pamphlet, or rather volume, and the arduous task is performed 
in a very creditable manner, 
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Our thirteenth opinion is from The Midland Counties Herald, 
of November 5th, 1857. 


Some months ago, we brought under the notice of our readers the 
successful results of the enlightened efforts made in Ireland towards 
the solution of the most difficult problems of the convict question. 
No person who is aware of the zeal, ability, and philanthropy with 
which our highly esteemed Recorder has laboured for the same end, 
will be surprised to learn that the proceedings of Captain Crofton 
and his colleagues were regarded by Mr. Hill, from a distance with 
feelings of the deepest interest, or that he. should desire 
to make a close personal inspection of them. With this view, he re- 
paired to the sister kingdom in the month of August last; and of 
the reformatory principles which he there found in operation a very 
clear and interesting account is given in the present publication. 
Facilities for the most rigid scrutiny were, he states, afforded him in 
abundance, and of these he availed himself, so that the conclusions 
he has drawn have not been hastily formed. The term * convict 
prisons,” he explains, is applied to establishments reserved by the 
Government exclusively for criminals sentenced to transportation or 
to penal servitude; and the system on which those places have for 
several years been conducted, aims at instructing and training the 
prisoner. so as to fit him to encounter the hardships and temptations 
to which he will be exposed on his return to society, and to fortify 
him against the danger of a relapse into evil courses. He is first 
consigned to the cellular gaol, called Mountjoy, in the city of Dublin, 
and night and day keptin a state of strict isolation from the other in- 
mates, except in the chapel, the exercise ground, and the schvol- 
room, where conversation is prohibited. This seclusion, combined 
with religious instruction and reading, we are told, on the authority 
of Mr. Cooney, one of the chaplains, operates very powerfully on the 
mind of the convict for two or three months. ‘* It subdues, and 
almost invariably leads to a change of sentiment.” At the end of 
nine months, unless he has misconducted himself, he is removed to 
Spike Island, a fortified station in the Cove of Cork. He is there 
employed during the day on the repair and enlargement of military 
works, and at night shut up in a strong building formerly used as a 
barrack, containing cellular divisions, which, while preventing the 
prisoners from associating together, are so constructed as to.admit 
of conversation under the surveiliance of a watchman. This treat- 
ment, although severe, is felt to be a welcome relief from the irksome 
solitude of Mountjoy. Should the trade of the offender, however 
be that of an indoor artisan, he is transferred from Dublin to Phil- 
lipstown, an inland prison, where he is engaged in the occupation for 
which he is best fitted ; and where, as at Spike Island, his privileges 
are extended. At both stations, the schoolmaster, without infring- 


ing on the province of the chaplain, plays an important part in the 
delivery of lectures adapted to the tastes and capacities of his hear- 
ers; and as many of these look forward to emigration as affording 
advantageous openings for honest industry, the situation, climate, 
and general character of the various colonies are occasionally intra- 
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duced as topics for useful discussion. On this subject one very 
pleasing fact is stated :— 

‘“‘Men who cannot read or write, so as to gain much information 
from books, have been taught, orally and by lecture, something of 
life in general, and are partly educated. It is both amusing and 
edifying to hear these old men teaching each other geography, by 
pointing out on the maps the several countries under the Irish 
naines, for the different colours that mark them. Those who have 
learnt to read, and who also speak Irish, very generally translate 
the subject and substance of their lessons into Irish, for those who 
have failed to learn to read. There was a remarkable instance of 
the effects of application and perseverance in the ease of S. C., an 
old stolid man, scarcely able to utter a word of English, and not 
knowing a letter in the alphabet; yet such a desire had he to learn 
to read, that he applied himself day and night to the book, and 
though extremely dull and slow, in the course of a few months he 
could read a first and second book, and was reading the sequel when 
discharged.” 

Oral instruction in agriculture is likewise given, and Mr. Harland, 
the head schoolmaster, observes, as an illustration of the dislike 
which prisoners have for unproductive employment :— 

‘‘ It may not be amiss to state here, that if it were expedient to 
employ the convicts in general at trades and agriculture, I am con- 
vinced that it would contribute to humanise, improve, and prepare 
them for the sort of labour they will have to perform when liberated. 
They question the utility of fortifications and such works, but ad- 
mit the benefits of trade and agriculture, and would therefore pay 
more attention to them.” 

But at Spike Island the men are yoked to waggons for the purpose 
of hauling stone, earth, bricks, and coals, which reduces them in 
their own estimation to the level of beasts of burthen, and weakens 
the association of self-respect with labour. At the same time, they 
have a stimulus to exertion in the form of promotion by classes, 
On their arrival they are placed in the third division, and their as- 
cent to the higher grades is regulated by their conduct in separate 
continement. They also receive gratuities, and a small portion of 
their earnings, with liberty to expend sixpence per week on any thing 
but intoxicating drinks, which are wholly prohibited, but self-denial is 
encouraged and rewarded. When a prisoner, by blameless conduct 
for twelve months, has reached the *‘ exemplary” standard, he is 
considered qualified for the intermediate stage between coercion and 
freedom, and is removed to the Forts, to Smithfield, or to Lusk. 
He is not in custody, but is subjected to watchful supervision. The 
work of instruction goes forward as before, and the prisoner's 
fitness for liberty is tested :— 

‘‘When the prison authorities observe that an intermediate man 
has acquired some capacity for self-control, he is sent out on mes- 
seges. It is found in practice that he does not abuse this privilege, 
but having transacted his business with promptitude, he straightway 
returns. A number of such men will then be entrusted to leave the 


establishment, for the purpose of performing some work procured for 
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them at a distance from their home, returning every night imme. 
diately on the conclusion of the day’s labour. Here, again, instances 
of abuse, such, for instance, as entering a public house, are rare, if 
not altegether unknown, The intermediate man, having now estab. 
dished a character, is entrusted with money to make purchases, 
or to pay bills on behalf of the prison; and what may, perhaps, 
be justly considered as a surer criterion that his character is known to 
be deserving is, that such of his comrades as remain at home are in 
the habit of emploving him on commissions to buy for them, and 
they place in his hands moneys for that purpose. A few months ago 
a messenger so employed, when he returned, reported that he had 
lost sixpence belonging to one of his fellows. He was in great dis. 
tress, but was re-assured by the unanimous voice of the whole body, 
declaring that no thought of malversation had entered their minds, 
Subsequently, one of the men tound the piece of money in an apart- 
ment, where it’ must have been accidentally dropped.” 

Nearly ali pass through this ordeal without failure, the offences 
committed by them being few and slight. Of 1,300 who were ex- 
posed to it between January, 1856, and September, 1857, all but 
twenty-six retrieved their position, six others being relegated to Spike 
Island at their own request. But the highest testimony in favour of 
the plan, of which we have given the leading features, is to be found 
in the demand by employers for the services of discharged prisoners 
which now exceeds the supply. The conduct of by far the greater 
number of them is known to be good, With regard to the exact 
numbers of those permanently reformed, as compared with those 
who break down, it is too soon, Mr. Hill, says, to speak with confi- 
dence; but the following figures go very far to justify the opinion 
expressed by Mr. Hill, in coneluding his valuable pamphlet, that the 
Board of Directors of Irish County Prisons, have practicaliy an- 
swered the question which has so long perplexed the Government 
and Legislature of this country—‘“ What shall we do with our con- 
victs?” The intermediate stage commenced in January, 1856, and, 
according to present experience, it is found that from seventy to 
seventy-five per cent. of prisoners rise to that stage, the residue re- 
maining below, to be discharged at the completion of theirsenten- 
ces. On the 30th of September, 1857, 1,067 convicts had been dis- 
charged from intermediate establishments and refuges: On tickets 
of leave, 559; licenses revoked, 17; absolutely, 508; tickets of 
leave to females, 97; tickets to females revoked, }.. Managers of 
female refuges speak favourably of all the 96. 


We have, at the imminent risk of being considered extremely 
tedious, collected and printed tlis vast mass of evidence In sup- 
port of the system of Convict management adopted and carried 
out so successfully in Ireland. Why should not the like sys- 
tem be adopted and carried out through England and Scot- 
land? Well has the Rev. Mr. Shipley written :— 


That the system must ultimately become the method by whic 
Convict population are to be treated, for reasons too numerous 
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mentioned, it is hoped will be the opinion of the majority of those who 
read these lines. ‘The foundations upon which the plan is raised, the 
method of construction of the building, the general design, the par- 
ticular details, the adaptation of the means to the end, the very sub- 
stantial and satisfactory results weich have been obtained, all seem to 
point to a time, not far distant, when England shall enjoy, at the 
least, an equa] amount of presperity in the Christianising influence 
which, by more enlightened provisions than heretofore, may be made 
to bear upon such as have succumbed to crime.» There is: no con- 
ceivable reason, as such, why a system unequivocally suecessful in 
ene portion of a country in which many obstacles had to be sur- 
mounted, should not be adopted in another portion, in which none or 
few of the peculiar difficulties impede. In truth, all reason, and all 
Justice, and all interest, bath for the public, and for the prisoner, in- 
cline the other way ; and it certainly seems incumbent with the oppo« 
nents of the system to show cause, why a trial of the plan should not 
be made. 

The English mind appears to be particularly adapted to the weil 
working of the Irish system. Less impulsive than the Celt, the Saxon 
race, though the required effeets might take longer to produce fruit, 
would probably yield a more abundant crop of impressible and refor- 
mational convicts. A great gain would likewise accrue to the system 
in the manner of Religion in this country ; independent of theoretical 
and doctrinal questions, the practical element would, it is hoped, be 
more in the ascendant. ‘Then might be realised in its completeness, 
the true theories of penal amendment. Then might the Church be 
allowed to exercise Her mission to class almost without Her pale, en- 
tirely without Her influence. Then might the Spirit of Catholicity 
be brought to bear upon prison discipline ; and the seheme of refor- 
mation, go hand in hand, from its commencement to its close, with 
the doctrives of Catholie Truth, with the discipline of Catholic prac- 
tice. ‘Then might be seen devoted Priests spending themselves and 
being spent in Currst’s service; earnest laymen following in the 
wake of Ecclesiastical example; Angels in female form doing the 
work of Evangelists,amongst the fallen of their sex. ‘Then might’ be 
witnessed philanthropy elevated by Christianity, Christianity sobered 
by pbilanthropy. May Gop in His infinite merey basten the day! 
May He cause this good work to flourish in our own country! May 
He give grace to persons of all ranks, and all conditions, to help on 
—in this one particular—the advance of His Kingdom on earth! 
May He crown with blessings, the labour of our hands! { 

To conclude ; in addition to, matters elsewhere particularised, one 
desideratum for the efficient working of thh Irish system consists in a 
course of training for prison officials, in some establishment where an 
uniformity of plan, both for education and discipline, may be adopted. 
The great element of success, however, which we possess in Kugland 
is our elaborate organization of the parechial system. Thisis asub- 
ject too large for discussion here. It is one which will well repay 


consideration. It is one which requires much thought and much dis- 


cussion. It must play a very important part in any extensively de- 
signed scheme of penal reformation. 


It is much to be hoped that 
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some comprehensive plan for the employment of the parochal clergy 
—a plan tempered with experience, and not devoid of zeal—in the 
service of philanthropy, may be made public. Men’s minds are now 
turned towards the amelivration of the criminal classes. Let them 
see to it, the attention now attracted, result not in empty curiosity or 
in idle inquiry; terminate not in selfish inactivity or in careless 
apathy. Men’s minds are conscious that much may be done towards 
the reformation of the prison population. Let them see to it, that 
much, morally, socially, and religiously, be done. One system, and 
one system only of prison discipline should prevail in Great Britain 
and Ireland. Qne plan, and one plan only should be permitted to be 
continued at home and abroad. If the English system be all that is 
satisfactory ; if the results obtained from its working, do accomplish 
ail that is desirable ; if there is nothing wanting to improve the con- 
dition of our convicts within the prison, to change their condition 
without it ; then in the name of all that is Holy, let the English sys- 
tem prevail. But if not: ifthe old system be weighed in the balance, 
and be found wanting ; if it be not suited to the advanced principles 
of philanthropy ; if it be contrary to the dictates of common sense; if 
it fail to treat criminals as men, and as Christians ; and if it does not 
produce the favourable results that by other means may be obtained ; 
then for the uninterested benefit to the prisoners, for the selfish good 
to ourselves, for the cause of Religion, for the benefit of Curist’s 
Church, which suffers in all Its suffering members, let same other 
system, some new plan, some fresh theory, some tested idea be adopted. 
This is no time for sitting with our hands folded before us. This is 
no season for discussing with the condescension of a patron, paper 
schemes of philanthropy. We must be up: we must be doing. We 
must give the new Irish system a fair, open, honest, patient trial. If 
it fail, the sooner comes its fall the better. If it succeed, the sooner 
comes its success the more blessed. One system of prison manage- 
ment alone has responded to the call of fact, has passed through the 
crucible of practice. One system of prison direction alone has tested 
its theories by practice, has by practice proved its theories. That 
system of prison management is the Irish system of purgatorial purl 
fication in Intermediate Establishments between. the prison and the 
public. That system of prison direction is the Board of Directors of 
Convict Prisons in Ireland. 


These, it may be said, are the dreamings of an enthusiast, or 
the hopes of a partizan. Let it be so said, but first let us take 
the testimony of Captain Crofton, who has as little of romance 
about him, in his official capacity, as possible. He states in his 
Memoranda as follows :— 

].—Whether or not the grounds on which Employers formerly refu- 
sed to take Convicts into their employment, viz., the insufficient 
guarantee of an ordinary Prison character, is applicable to the 
Intermediate Establishments ? : ; 

The adoption of stages of detention, previous to discharge, 1n which 
a Prisoner possesses voluntary action for good or for evil, removes 
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the ground of complaint that the Prison character is under the new 
system insufficient. This fact is patent, inasmuch as the Convict has 
the power of committing himself at any time, by yielding to the 
ordinary temptations with which he will be beset on discharge. 
The Intermediate Prison character, therefore, is of real and of substan- 
tial value. It is evinced by the circumstance, that although in the 
first instance considerable reluctance was shown to employ the 
“exemplary” Prisoners; time, and experience of those who have 
passed through the probationary stage, have completely reconciled 
employers, who now very frequently return to the Intermediate 
Establishment for additional men. ‘The strongest proof of this state- 
ment, will be to append a return of those Prisoners on Licence, who 
are employed in the city, and county of Dublin. It must be remem- 
bered that these men are not indebted for such employment to 
their own friends, but to the unwearied exertions of the Lecturer, 
who considers the greatest advocate in their favour to be, the circum- 
stance of their being placed before release in such a position, that 
the ordinary temptations of life can assail them. This circumstance 
is not only indicated to the employers, but they are themselves in- 
vited to judge of the effects produced. 


























Return of Prisoners on Licence, in the City, and County of 
Dublin, for August, 1857. : 
































ee Employers. Weekly Wages, Observations. 
Ea. od. 
D. L. | M.N,, és 012 0 
D. K. | M. C., coe P98 
D.R. | John M'D., ..] 0 7 O07 
M. M‘L.} Do., . 0 7 0 | 
FM sf Per ' 9 : ‘| Not able-bodied men, 
M.G. | Do., oe ie 
T.R. | Do., me 
P. M‘G. | James M‘D., ..] 0 0 
C. M‘C.} Do., on 4c 0 
P.G. | Do., 0 0 
J.K. | Do., : 0 0 
P.M, {| Do., 0 0 
T. F. M‘C., é 0 0 
Rokk. B. H. 0 0 | And board. 
P.M. | MK. 0 0 
M.W. | M.C., 0 0 
P..H. Mr. R., 0 0 
W. K. | M. H., pale ae 0 
Jud Mr. H. Pe 0 
J N. Mr. K., ee 0 
F.R. | Own account ..| 0 0 | At his employer's re- 
commendation. 
T.K. M. C., 0 0 
M. R. | Mr. J., ne 0 0 
J.G. | Mr. C., eck cal 0 
J. F. M. C. a 0 
Y.Q. | Public employ- 
ment, “aie 0 
M. C. | Do., 0 0 
J.W. | Mr. S. 0 0 
P. K. | Mr. K. 6 0 
Py OF Mr. H. 0 0 
lr. L. Mr. F. ee ] 0 
H. | Public employ- 
ment wi # 0 
i Mr. B. 0 0 | And house. 
— R, Mr. H. 0 0 
— B. F. aud T. ae 0 0 
P.B. Public employ- 
ment, 0 0 
fer ¥ | Mr. J. G., 0 0 1 tl 
: sited The wages in these 
re. | Mark. terion 
ting. 
hm i M. H., “a 
J. G. M. H., - 
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It will be observed by this return, that forty-two prisoners are so 
employed at the present time. Others have been similarly situ. 
ated ; have quitted their places, after receiving unconditional pardons ; 
and many have subseqently joined their friends in the Colonies. It 
may be added, that some of those employed, have been sixteen months 
in the same service. 

Observations on each Prisoner’s character, made by the Officers 
brought into contact with him, are appended to his application for 
conditional pardon. 

Il.—Whether or not, the character of those employed gives satisfac- 
tory evidence of the value of their special training ; and how proved ? 

It has been before stated, that up to the 30th September, 1857, 
1,067 convicts have been discharged from the Intermediate Estab- 
lishments and Refuges; 559 of these have been discharged on ‘Tickets 
of Licence, and the remainder unconditionally at periods, and under 
rules before stated. With reference to the 559 Prisoners on Licence 
concerning whom these statements principally apply as having afford- 
ed better means of verification, it will be necessary to observe, that 
no offer of employment for a Convict is accepted without due inquiries 
being, in the first instance, made as to the respectability of the person 
offering it. Forty-two of the 559 Prisoners are now employed in 
the City and County of Dublin; they are visited fortnightly ; and, 
with two exceptions, they are very highly reported of. Highty-one 
have received unconditional pardons in consequence of good conduct 
when on probation, some of whom have enlisted, and others have 
subsequently joined their friends in the Colonies. Since the Ist 
January, 1857, Male Convicts on Licence have been under the sur- 
veillance of the Constabulary, to whom they report themselves 
monthly; and in the event of misconduct, however trifling, they are 
at once reported to the Prison Authorities. The rules in this respect 


are appended. 


“© MEMORANDUM. «¢ Dublin Castle, 1st January, 1857. 


‘© REGISTRATION AND SUPERVISION OF CONVICTS ON 
Ticket oF LIcENCE. 


“‘ His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant being desirous of accurately 
testing the practical working of the Ticket of Licence System, by a 
well-organized system of Registration of Licensed Convicts, where- 
by they may be brought under special supervision and a check be laid 
upon the evil-disposed, has been pleased to sanction the following re- 
gulations, which are, therefore, circulated for the information and 
guidance of the Constabulary :— ; 

««}, When an offer of employment for a Prisoner is accepted a 
notification thereof will be made by the Directors of Government 
Prisons to the Inspector-General of Constabulary, by whom it will 
be transmitted to the Constabulary of the locality in which the em- 
ployment is to be given,,with all necessary particulars for the purpose 
of being entered in a Register at the Constabulary Station. 

«Each Convict so to be employed will report himself at the ap- 
pointed Constabulary Station (the name of which will be given to 
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him) on his arrival in the District, and subsequently, on the first of 
each Month. 

«<3, A special report is to be made to Head Quarters by the Con. 
stabularly whenever they sball observe a Convict on licence guilty of 
misconduct or leading an irregular life. 

«4, A Convict is not to change his locality without notifying the 
circumstances at the Constabulary Station, in order that his Regis. 
tration may be transferred to the place to which he is about to pro- 
ceed. On his arrival he must report himself to the nearest Consta- 
bulary Station (of the name of which he is to be informed,) and such 
transfer is to be reported to Head Quarters for the information of 
the Directors of Government Prisons. 

«5. An infringement of these rules by the Convict will cause it 
to be assumed that he is leading an idle irregular life, and therefore 
entail the revocation of his Licence. 

“6, Further regulations may hereafter be added to the foregoing 
should they become necessary.” 

It will be obvious that as the employer is in every case made ac- 
quainted with the antecedents of the prisoner he wishes to engage, 
any inquiries that may afterwards be discreetly made, as to character, 
conduet, &e., cannot in any way affect the prospects of the convict. 
The manayers of the Refuges for Female Prisoners favourably ac- 
count fer ninety-six out of ninety-seven Female Convicts up to the 
3ist of August, 1857, (the Licence of one has been revoked.) It 
appears that on the whole number of 559 Convicts on Licence up to 
the 30th September, 1857, seventeen Licences have been revoked. 
It will be observed also that in addition to the stringent observation 
exercised over forty-two men who are, many of them, exposed to the 
temptations of the City of Dublin, there is also the very efficient and 
general supervision of the Constabulary. Yet the results, though 
slizht irregularities are always noted, and the terms of the Licence 
most strictly enforced,* prove the revocation of rather more than 
three per cenit. 

There may be, and there probably are some Licensed Convicts who, 
by the exercise of great cunning are, with the utmost strictness of 
supervision, still prosecuting their old calling. But these must be 
few. There are others, doubtless, who, from the migratory habits of 
labour in Iveland, have baffled supervision for any length of time ; 
and it is believed they have left the country. On the other hand 
and corroborative of the efficiency of the Constabulary Supervision, 
there are authentic communications from nearly 200 male Prisoners 
discharged on Licence, proving that they not only evade detection, 
but that they are strenuously persevering in an honest course of in- 


dustry. 








— yo — 


* As corroboration of the practice pursued, I may add that two of 
these revocations of Licence have been on account of irregularity in 
‘reporting themselves ; three for keeping bad company ; one for losing 
his employment through drink ; one for fighting and brawling 1n the 
streets; one for defrauding the Railway Company by travelling with- 
out taking a ticket. 
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This, to my knowledge, has occurred in m: iny cases of those dis. 
charged condition: ally aud unconditionally from the Intermediate Pri- 
sons, under circumstances of great privation during the winter months, 
As far as possible a correspon: dence has | been ke} t up with the Con- 
victs unconditionally discharged, which, in general has proved satis- 
factory ; many of “these have enlisted ; ; very larze num! been fi ave emi- 

grated from the country, having s: aved sufficient mone y from the gra. 

tuities allowed inthe Intermediate P risons to materially further them 
in such a course. ‘There can be, it is submitted, no doubt on the 
mind of any person who examines the subject, that there isabundant 
evidence of the value of the special training these Prisoners have re- 
ceived, to warrant a favourable judgment upon the system; a Judg- 

ment not formed on isolated cases, which, of course oecasion: lly shine 
forth too bri; vhily to warrant conclusions upon the whole, but formed 
on the conduct of the aggregate number of Convicts discharged. 


1V.— Whether or not, the privileges allowed in the Intermediate 
Prisons- have conduced, in practice, to the existence of tests of 
character ; and in what particular ? 


Each Prisoner is allowed to retain in his own possession sixpence 
per week, from his gratuity money ; which sum he may expend 
save, as he may possess more or less self-denial. A Prisoner, taken 
in roster from those whose terms of detention are drawing to a close, 
is placed on messenger’s duty daily: he is then permitted to make 
purchases of articles of dress, diet, &c., for the other Prisoners. It 
was considered advisable to prove whether or not the confidence of 
Prisoners in each other was equal to that entertained by the Autho- 
rities. Not one instance of wrangling, or of dispate has arisen during 
a period of twenty months, with regard to such purchases; and al- 
though there have been two or three cases in which the Messenger 
has returned sixpence or one shilling deficient of his change, there 
has never been any suspicion of w rong doin: on the part of th: e Pri- 
soners, and the money has always been subsequently found. As the 
purchaser frequently ‘has fifteen or twenty shillings at his disposal, 
the test is considered valuable. The ordinary temptations of the 
world, in the shape of Public Houses, &c., of course constantly pre- 
sent themselves to Prisoners acting as Messengers ; and, strange to 
say, that during this long perind of daily duty, only one case has 
arisen of a man having been drinking. In this case, although his 
duty was accurately performed, the breach of Rule was immediately 
punished, and the Culprit forthwith removed to an ordinary Prison. 
Each Convict is provide .d with a Book in which he enters the amount 


of his labour, and its value, weekiy, as also the money he has ex- 


pended. 
V[.—Whether or not, the results being proved morally beneficial, it 
can be shown, that the labour of the Convicts, prosecuted ander 
such a system, will be economical to the State ; and, particularly 
applicable to the condition of the United Kingdom at the pre- 


sent moment ? 


It has been already st ated, that moveable Tron Huts, to hold Fifty 
Prisoners in each, have been erec ‘ted, and occupied: and that they 
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are found well adapted for the purposes required. A little consider. 
ation will show the great advantages which would accrue to the 
Government, from the fact of its being enabled to undertake works 
of less magnitude than have formerly been thought possible for 
Convicts to perform. Hitherto one great objection to the employ. 
ment of Convict labour arose on account of the heavy expenses ip. 
curred in the erection of a Permanent Prison, a building which 
becomes nearly useless on the completion of the work. Whereas, by 
the location of selected Convicts, in the Huts described, they can be 
moved for a trifling expense to the next work to be performed. The 
cost of each building (£330), has before been given; and it is evident 
that any number of Huts may be erected, and that the principle of 
individualization may be preserved in each complement of Fifty men. 

The supervision necessary for Two Huts containing One Hun- 
dred able-bodied Convicts will be as follows:—A Chief Warder; a 
Warder to act as Registrar and Schoolmaster ; and six other War- 
ders, who should be skilled and useful men, to superintend any works 
that may be required. ‘The cost of such a staff is here appended, as 
well as the productive labour which may be expected from the Pri- 
soners, Officers, &c. 
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It will be observed, that a large balance may reasonably be ex- 
pected to accrue to the Public through the employment of Prisoners 
in this stage. The undefended state of the Coasts of Great Britain 
and Ireland at the present moment, seem peculiarly inviting to the 
trial of a system which has been shown to be morally, socially, and 
economically beneficial. The labour is especially suitable to con- 
victs ; and under the directions of Sappers, would be skilfully exe- 
cuted. It is not sufficient to say, that convicts should be employed 
on useful works. They should be employed on the most useful 
works, i.e., on works most pressing for the necessities of the State, and 
on those which will most conduce to their own reformation.* 





*At page 20 of his paper on Irish Convict Prisons, Mr. Recorder 
Hil! observes :— 


“At Lusk (fifteen miles from Dublin), I found a body of intermediate 
men engaged in forming a garden on open heath land, a large tract 
of which is to be brought under cultivation by convict labour. Their 
dwelling,to be supplied with vegetables from the garden,is constructed 
of corrugated sheet iron,with an interior lining of boards for 
warmth. It comprehends two distinct erections, each consisting of 
a single spacious room, which, by theslinging of hammocks, becomes 
at night a dormitory. One of these rooms is by day their kitchen 
and house-place ; the other their chapel, school, lecture room, and 
library. Hach of these two apartments is calculated to give sleeping 
room to fifty men. ‘They are capable of removal at a slight cost, 
being light, readily taken to pieces, and as easily reconstructed ; conse- 
quently they are well adapted for temporary stations like this, which 
is to be the residence of convict artificers engaged in building a juv- 
enile prison about to be erected in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Iron edifices like these have been some time in use at the Forts, and 
experience has proved them to be very comfortable habitations. The 
portability of these rooms will overcome the difficulties which have 
been experienced in employing bodies of men at tasks which are 
completed within short periods of time. Not being prisons, however, 
they are only suitable for convicts who ean be held to the spot by 
moral restraints. But intermediate men are striving to acquire 
such a character as will recommend them to employers, and thus ac- 
celerate their discharge; consequently desertion rarely, if ever, oc- 
curs. I heard of no instance in which it had been attempted. Bodies 
of men so trained may surely be turned to the best account. 
Thousands of hands might be usefully employed on public works of 
pressing necessity (like harbours of refuge and coast defences), in 
which neither private capital, nor that of joint-stock companies, will 
ever be invested, for the obvious reason that, although indispensible 
to the community, they cannot be made to yield a revenue, War, 
emigration, and the rapid expansion of our agriculture, our manufac- 
tures, and onr commerce, all point to an approaching scarcity of 
labour. Beyond a doubt, then, the new application of the labour of 
our criminals, hitherto so little profitable, which the board has thus 
admirably devised, challenges immediate and most earnest attention ; 
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1X.—-Whether or not, beneficial results may be expected froin Penal 
Servitude in Western Australia, under the Act of June 26th, 
1857 ? 


The act of the 26th June, 1857, enables sentences of Penal Servi- 
tude to be carried out in the Colonies, and concurrently with the in- 
structions from the Home Secretary, before referred to, as to the 
minimum periods of detention for certain sentences, it is directed that 
convicts shall be eligible for removal to a Colony at the expiration 
of one-half of their sentences ; and soon after their arrival, condi- 
tional on good conduct, to receive a Ticket of Leave, followed after 
a certain period, if their conduct continues to be good, by a condi- 
tional pardon. For example:—in the case of a prisoner sentenced 
to ten years Penal Servitude. [n this country his minimum period of 
detention would be seven years and six months. If removed to Wes- 
tern Australia he would be sent at the end of five years; and soon 
after his arrival in the Colony, if his conduct merited the indulgence, 
he would receive a Ticket of Leave, to be followed by a conditional 
pardon. 

It will be well to note the favourable position in which the prisoner 
sent to the Colonies is placed; and, at the saine time, to avail our- 
selves of a privilege so wisely given to the convicts, so judiciously 
conceded to the Colonists. It is evident, that the holding out of such 
a boon to the prisoner, will be a powerful stimulus to good conduct, 
whilst under detention. This incentive should be so used as to be- 
come equally or even more beneficial as a measure of reformation, 
than any yet promulgated for the treatment of Criminals, The im- 
portance of the letter and the spirit ofsuch a regulation being strictly 
adhered to, is so great that any deviation from either, such as the 
deportation of a prisoner because he is troublesome or irreclaimable, 
would be fatal to the good results which must surely ensue through 
the strict prosecution of a system in accordance with the principle 
laid down by the Secretary of State. It is submitted, that the adop- 
tion, in Western Australia, of a similar course to that in practice 
here, will so filter the Convicts before discharge on Tickets of Leave 
as to render it probable, that their conduct will be more satisfactory 
to the Colonists, and will be the means of preserving an outlet for 








and we have a right to expect that every improvement which can be 
suggested in the law controlling the treatment of criminz.ls, so as to 
bring them at the earliest possible moment to the requisite degree of 
trustworthiness, will be fortwith made. And no amelioration, be- 
lieve me, will be so efficacious to that end, as enhancing encourage- 
ment to work out their own freedom—a motive which ought not 
to be confined to the cases of heinous offenders like the convicts 
whose discipline forms the subject of this paper, but which should 
carry its stimulating force into every cell of every prison, purging 
the administration of justice of the lamentable, nay, revolting absur- 
dity, of withholding a priceless boon from the lesser criminal to 
confer it on the greater.” 
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our Convicts which, if judiciously used, may, under recent legislation, 

be made of great value. 

X — Whether or not, good results have been experienced by placing 
Female Convicts in Refuges ? 


Since March 25th, 1856, Female Convicts have been removed (at 
periods of their sentences in which they are eligible for Tickets of 
Licence) to Protestant and Roman Catholic Refuges. Ninety-seven 
have been so removed: Eighty-six to the Roman Catholic Refuge at 
Golden Bridge, Dublin ; four to the Protestant Refuge at Cork. and 
seven to the Protestant Refuge, Harcourt-road, Dublin. Of this 
number thirty-eight have left the Golden Bridge, two have left the 
Cork, and six have left the Harcourt-road Refuges ; and have either 
obtained situations, or have returned to their families, when they are 
respectable and are willing to receive them, on the representations 
made to them by the Lady Managers. Whether we refer to the 
amenability evinced by the Female Convicts to the regulations of the 
Establishments in which they have been received, or to their conduct 
after discharge, it is difficult to adduce more satisfactory results than 
have been obtained from a residence in the Institutions, and which, 
considering the influence that females exercise for good or for evil, 
in a community, it is scarcely possible too highly to prize. When we 
consider the state of these prisoners, on entering the Convict Estab- 
lishments, it must be a source of the highest gratification to all con- 
nected with their administration, to be enabled to report circum- 
stances affording such strong testimony, to the value of the prepara- 
tory discipline and training in the prisons, as well as to the zeal, the 
devotion, and the success of the Managers of the Refuges. These re- 
sults, it must be remembered, affect a class of criminals hitherto 
deemed so incorrigible as to be absolutely rejected by the Colonists 
of *«* Western Australia,” a Colony whose vitality, at the present 
moment, depends on an increase to the female sex. At the present 
time, many of these prisoners are employed in this city, within con- 
stant observation, and are giving great satisfaction to their em- 
ployers. Such a state of things will now evince to the Colonists 
that, as the system on which Female Convicts were formally trained 
has been changed, so also it is hoped will be the fruits ; and that 
those who have been found fit for employment in a country where 
there is a sufficiency of female labour, must be at least equally desira- 
ble in a Colony circumstanced as is Western Australia. This is a 
truth so evident, that it needs no argument to support it. Unfor- 
tunately, truths unknown or imperfectly considered are often 
neglected ; and it would be well that those persons in the United 
Kingdom who are interested in this Colony should inquire for them- 
selves, and report accordingly. I have stated that Forty-six Female 
Convicts have been so employed. Accommodation in the Refuges 1s 
alone wanting to increase this number. This deficiency is, in the case 
of the Golden Bridge Refuge, in the course of being supplied : and 
it is reasonable to suppose on the completion of the additional works, 
that great difficulty to obtain through prison discipline, the reforma- 
tion and the employment of Female Convicts, will have not only al- 


most, but altogether, disappeared. 
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It strikes us that in all schemes of Prison Discipline the 
attainment of the following ends should be aimed at, and their 
successful accomplishment kept clearly in view.  [irst, 
Reformation of the Criminal. Second, his prison labor 
made useful to the State. Third, a reasonable security afforded 
to the public that the Criminal has something more than a 
Prison character to show upon leaving the Gaol, to prove his Re- 
formation. If these three points can be carried out fully, com- 
pletely, and fairly, the system of Prison Management must be 
as perfect as any system canbe; and we contend that the sys- 
tem founded, and carried out by the Directors of Convict Pri- 
sons in Ireland is a system, proved and admitted, of excellence 
in no way inferior to this, perfect in all its parts, and bearing 
examination in every phase of its administration. Thus thought 
Mr. Recorder Hill when he declared, in that paper to which 
we have referred— 

‘© In my humble judgment, the Board of Directors of Irish Con- 
vict Prisons have practically solved the problem which has so long 


perplexed our Government and our Legislature— What shall we do 
with our Convicts? The results of their great experiment answer 


thus— 

Keep your prisoners under sound and enlightened discipline until 
they are reformed—keep them for your own sake and for theirs 
The vast majority of all who enter your prisons as criminals can be 
sent back into the world, after no unreasonable term of probation, 
honest men and useful citizens. Let the small minority remain, and 
if death arrive before Reformation, let them remain for life.” 


But it will be said, consider the cost. Tae Cost! This is 
always Bull’s cry when he has any new project, save a mer- 
chantile,placed before him; yet it has been proved most clearly 
by Captain Crofton, and by Mr. Hill, that the system adopted 
in Ireland is cheap, and could be made most certainly remu- 
nerative. 

But supposing it were not a cheap system, let us look upon 
the old system, through the spectacles of Zhe Times of Thurs- 


day, December 22nd, 18538, which declares, in its leader of 
that day— 


We believe it is no exaggeration to say, that every London 


pickpocket sent to Holloway prison costs the pay of a curate,— 
of a gentlemen who has had a University education, and whose office 


is the most dignified that man can aspire to. We are spending the 
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revenue of a State in mere punishment, or rather revenge ; for what is 
punishment but revenge, when it leaves our foe worse than it found him ? 
It has been ascertained that individuals have cost the country several 
thousand pounds in their repeated prosecutions and punishments, and 
thousands of houseless wretches of all ages cannot wander about the 
streets without an amount of depredation that must tell seriously on 
the profits of trade and the cost of living. In fact, there is nothing 
so expensive as crime. It is the leak in the ship, which may seem 
a small matter, but spoils the whole cargo, compels delays, overtaxes 
the strength of the crew, and throws everything out of course and 
trim. 

Thus wrote Zhe Zimes in December, 1853, and in the issue 
of January 6th, 1857, we find it declaring as follows :— 

“The Reformation of Criminals is a high, holy, noble 
object—an object worthy of any Legislature. But the crimin- 
als which it contemplates are those of a corrigible nature. 
Human policy deals with possibilities, with difficulties not 
with impossibilities. It has works to perform, not miracles. It 
has to fight with facts, not with speculations. It proceeds 
under the guidance of experience ; it does not experimental- 
ize under the ‘ignis fatuus’ of a dream. When it weighs 
the treatment of criminals it descriminates between their va- 
rious characters, misdeeds, and chances of amendment. It 
punishes those whom it despairs of amending. It instructs 
and moulds those who are susceptible of reformation. It 
remembers that art is long and life is short ; therefore it docs 
not waste time in reforming the incorrigible. It leaves 
these to play the only part which they can well and safely 
play—that of a warning to others. It recognizes the wide 
distinction which exists between public and private charity, 
between the charity of the individual who forgives his own foe 
or his debtor, and the charity of the nation which lavishes the 
contributions of the poor and the honest on the uncertain but 
costly experiment of converting hardened and obstinate offen- 
ders. 

“Thus does human policy when sagely and temperately ad- 
ministered. ‘Thus it should do in the present phase of crim- 
inal acts and punishments in England. There is no need for 
undue severity ; as little need for effeminate and sensitive ten- 
derness. We know by this time that we have two classes of 
adult criminals. ‘The one class may be the victim of goading 
poverty, of sudden temptation, of accident, of iguorance. Tie 
other we know is educated and hardened in crime; has taken 
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to crime us a vocation ; talks the slang, frequents the haunts, 
loves the fraternity of crime; prefers its exciting variety of 
turbulent enjoyment and temporary seclusion to any other 
mode of life; goes into gaol with the full intention of quali- 
fying itself for readmission when it comes out; and finally, 
despises every form of honesty, industry and goodness, as a 
milksop and unmanly weakness.” 

It will be observed that what Zhe Times has fore- 
shadowed as an object worthy of any Legislature has been by 
this system accomplished and in the way suggested. By it 
the corrigible and incorrigible are distinctly treated ; the former 
moulded, instructed and ultimately restored to the community 
wiser and better men—the latter by a course of so prolonged 
detention as to operate as a warning to others and a protection 
to the society they would otherwise outrage. 

Thus has a course of prison treatment been pursued alike 
distinct from indiscriminate humanitarianism as from indis- 
criminate severity, and (which it will be observed from the 
quotations before made,) has met with as strong an approval 
of public opinion as can well be arrayed on any one subject. 
It has been tested, and has well responded to tlie test. We 
have now but to press its general adoption, to England, to 
Europe. Monsieur Mittermaier, a Jurist of European repute, 
has already sounded the call in Germany. Three articles have 
lately appeared from his pen in his Journal entitled (“ Arch 
des Criminales,”) advocating the adoption of the Intermediate 
System with the force that might be expected from his great 
talents. 

And now coming down from our elevation of facts and 
figures, what, we ask, should be the result of this Irish ex- 
periment upon English statesmen ? Simply that they should 
try the Irish system, thoroughly and throaghly in England. 
Let the intermediate stage be tried ; let the Convict come forth 
a good maN, not a good prisoner. The reader knows thie 
system carried out in Ireland ; let us look at the system adopted 
in the case, we will say, of Ze Noddler when his time of dis- 
charge is approaching. Zhe Nodéder may have a father and 
mother, both of the criminal class (this is the worst cross one 
can fancy), and Zhe Nobdler has grown up in a perfect know- 
ledge of all the shifts and dodges of his trade. We have 
knownthe species, Voddder, in every stage of development, from 
the little boy, the baby, we may say, in his own peculiar trade, 
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to his final resting place, the Condemned Cell ; and we know 
that when he is reared in crime it is very hard, indeed, to “ get 
anything out of him.’ Now, we have seen members of Zhe 
Nobéler family who have gone through every phase of rascality 
and scoundrelism, from picking pockets to burglary, and from 
assaulting the police to dancing on the unfortunate, forlorn wo- 
men who live with them, and yet we have seen these ruffians 
though sentenced to transportation, let loose upon the com. 
munity in Kngland, at the expiration of a fixed period of the 
sentence ; why? Because the Law willed it, and because they 
had good Prison characters ! 

The reader will understand we are writing now of the prison 
characters around which Pusch and Dickens, tumble, andinouth, 
and grin, and they are quite justified by facts, totumble, and 
mouth and grin, if they can fill pages, and gain pence, by laugh- 
ingat what should be laughed at—the prisoner who has on/y the 
Chaplain’s character; but the prisoner who has a character 
from the public works can be made, if the right system be 
adopted, a man of an entirely different stamp; and it will 
be recollected that we are still, even with a// these characters, 
keeping our ideal, he is really, one of half a dozen facts, Zhe 
Notbler in view. 

Well, Ze Nodédler has liad his separate confinement ; he has 
got on some public work, and his time has come round for 
“The Ticket :” the chaplain tries to procure employment for 
him ; suppose his place of conviction to have been Liverpool, 
the chaplain, at Zhe Nodbdler’s suggestion, tries there. Now, 
suppose employment is, or is not, procured, out Zhe Nobdler 
goes at a certain time. He, rascal as he is, has, as le would 
say, “gonein to win,” and he has tried to please everybody : 
he is a ‘‘ handy man ;” he turns himself to anything : he makes as 
much money as he can by prison earnings, and in a new “ fit” 
of clothes, he goes off at the appointed time to the railway 
station, accompanied by an officer ; his fare is paid, he gets his 
post-office order, for the first instalment of his earnings, on 
the oflice of the place to which he goes, and the charming 
innocent starts upon his new road of lite. He arrives; “ the 
active and intelligent constable,’’ Brown, has not been informed, 
as he should have been, that his old friend, Ze Noddler, has 
gone back, after a four or six years’ sojourn in prison and on 
public works ; but Brown ‘spots’ Zhe Noddder, and he teils 
Robinson to look out, for Ze Noddler has come back. ‘The 
two constables, Brown avd Robinson, do look particularly 
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sharp after Zie Noddler. They may look too sharp, and deprive 
him of work ; or they may see him going about with Downy 
Jim or the Larky Boy, and they may know that he has no honest 
means of support, and they may have full and legal proof that he 
is rearing a whole new army of little Voddlers and Nodbleresses, 
with a code of moral laws like that set down in Sir E. B. 
Lytton’s Paul Clifford—* Never steal when any one is look- 
ing at you.” Brown and Robinson may know, and do snow 
that all scoundrelism is going on and progressing, but the police 
authorities appear to be communistic. We cannot see the differ- 
ence, practically, between Prudhonand Sir Richard Mayneexcept 
in this, that Prudhon knows his business, and Richard Mayne, 
K.C.B., admits that he is quite ignorant of his business, and 
directs his officers to do that which the law says they should 
not do. 

Colonel Jebb, R.E.C.B, receives Zhe Nobdler’s paper a 
month before The Nobbler is to be discharged: the chaplain 
sends in his enquiry papers: Zhe Noddder has, in addition, 
good marks from all the authorities, and the papers are sent to 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department, who, by a 
wonderful fiction, is supposed to read them. Now, it appears 
from the evidence that the Secretary does sometimes read re- 
ports of the conduct of Ticket-of-leave men during the period 
over which the tickets extend, but he has always directed that 
the bird shall be allowed to ‘‘ set” in a mew offence before he 
is arrested, even though this course is, in all points, contrary 
to the system, and to the intention of the Legislature. 

In fact the mischief here is, that a Secretary of State, in 
addition to all his other duties, is expected to discharge a par- 
ticular office more than sufficient, if discharged with advantage 
to the public service, to engross the entire attention of a very 
able wan,—-namely, the overseeing and inspection of all Con- 
victs entitled to discharge, and the examination of all their 
papers. 

But there is no such person, and there isno such office, and, 
therefore, 74e Nobbler gets out, and he becomes honest or 
roguish just as tbe Fates and Police may please; for there is no 
Board to carry out the broad principles of Reformation, founded 
on Hope, as m Ireland. 

These are great facts and worthy of notice from every man 
who calls himself a statesman or who believes himself a pa- 
triot. There is no such man but will acknowledge, first, that 
the action of government in the prevention and punishment of 
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crime Is paternal ; second, that the object of punishmen is 
reformatory and not vengeful; third, that the law of 
reformation, in the State as in the family, is the law of kind- 
ness ; fourth, thatas criminals differ in age and experience as 
criminals, they should be treated accordingly ; fifth, that  pri- 
sons and gaols are not in their essence reformatory institutions, 
and only become so by means of circumstanees not necessarily 
nor ordinarily acting—the prison being a battle-field between 
Vice and Virtue, with the odds of position and numbers on the 
side of Vice; and consequently and finally, that since prisons 
ordinarily can only exert a feeble moral influence on their in- 
mates, and fail as reformatory institutions, on the whole, we 
ought to search for a new and different agency, and if we find 
one, put it in use. We have found an agency, Hope, which 
we can use, if we will, effectively. As the criminal staggers 
beneath the accumulated weight of his sin and its penalty, he 
should feel that the State is not only just in the language of 
its law, but merciful in its administration; that the govern- 
ment is in truth paternal. This feeling inspires confidence 
and hope, and without these there can be no reformation. And 
following this thought, we are led to say itisa sad and mischievous 
public delusion that the pardoning power is useless or perui- 
cious. It is a delusion, for it is the only means by which the 
State mingles mercy with its justice ; the means by which the 
better sentiments of the prison are marshalled in favour of 
order, of law, of progress. It is a public delusion, for it has 
infected not only the masses of society who know little of what 
is going on in courts and prisons, but its influence is observed 
upon the bench, and in the bar, especially among those who 
are accustomed to prosecute and try criminals. ‘This is not 
strange, nor shall it be a subject of complaint: but we must 
not always look upon the prisoner as a criminal, and con- 
tinually disregard his claims as a man. It is not often easy, 
nor always possible, to make the proper distinction between the 
character and condition of the prisoner. But the prison, 
strange as it may seem, follows the general law of life. It has 
its public sentiment, its classes, its leading minds, as well as 
the University or the State. It has its men of rank, either 
good or bad, as well as Congress or Parliament. As the family, 
the church, the school, is the reflection of the best face of 
society, so the prison is the reflection of the worst face ol 
society. But it, nevertheless, is society, and follows its laws 


with as much fidelity as the world at large. 
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and of zeal in the service of the commonwealth. 











These things are known and admitted in this country ; it is 
for England to apply to herself in her own needs, the system 
which has worked so perfectly and so advantageously in Ire- 
land. ‘Theorists may be against the experiment ; prejudice may 
oppose it ; self-interest may endeavour to misrepresent it ; but 
above them all there rises truth ; truth backed by experience, 
and supported by the entire and unqualified testimony and 
support of the Press, and of all who have examined the whole 
working of the system; a system as well designed as it is 
successful: a system as honourably and fairly carried out as 
any system ever formed by men of intellect, and experience, 
and self-devotion, whilst it is administered by men of honor 
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